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U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  JAN  1  8  1963 

1 7  Office  of  the  Secretary 

^  \^  U3  ^  ^  R'ASF 

'  I  am  here  today  a  year  late  to  fill  .your  invitation  to  speaic.  It 

has  been  a  year  in  which  ve  have  seen  new  developments  of  lasting  and  vital 

Importajice  in  the  nation  and  the  world... in  agriculture  and  in  your  own 

organization. 

To  the  extent  that  these  developments  are  of  great  significance  to 
all  of  us  here,  the  year  delay  in  my  visit  serves  one  good  cause.    In  the 
short  space  of  one  year  the  relationship  of  these  events,  one  to  another, 
has  become  much  clearer.    I  am  very  grateful,  however,  for  your  understand- 
ing of  the  reasons  why  I  was  unable  to  attend  your  ajinual  meeting  a  year 
ago  in  San  Francisco  as  evidenced  by  your  kind  invitation  to  be  here  now. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  four  separate  events,  three  of  which 
began  to  come  strongly  to  public  attention  in  I962.    Although  these  four 
I     events  may  appear  to  have  very  little  in  common  at  first  glance,  actually 
they  are  closely  related. 

One  is  the  emergence  in  Western  Europe  of  the  Common  Market 
potentially  the  third  great  world  economic  unit. 

Another  is  the  decision  which  wheat  farmers  will  make  this  jppring 
In  a  referendum  --a  decision  which  will  determine  the  future  of  the 
vheat  economy  in  this  country  and  profoundly  affect  all  of  agriculture. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Council  of  Famer  Cooperatives,  Miami  Beach,  Florida, 
Noon  (EST),  January  8,  1963. 
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The  third  is  the  action  by  the  Congress  last  year  when  it  recognized 
that  rural  America  has  special  and  iinique  needs .needs  which  can  only  "be 
parti€illy  met  "by  commodity  programs .and  provided  strong  new  tools  to  be 
used  to  revitalize  rural  America. 

Finally... the  last  is  the  retirement  of  your  executive  vice 
president. . .and  my  friend,  Homer  Brinkley. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  are  as  surprised  as  I  am  by  the 
decision  which  Homer  Brinkley  has  made.    In  the  two  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  and  work  with  him  most  closely,  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  leadership  he  has  given  this  great  and  diverse  orgcmization.  But 
the  talents  which  first  built  the  American  Rice  Growers  Cooperative 
Association  have  served  him... and  you  well. 

However,  his  decision  to  leave  an  active  leadership  role  in 
the  cooperative  field  marks  a  point  of  departure  for  this  organi2iation. . . 
a  point  where  you  will  want  to  consider  the  role  of  cooperatives. .  .the 
role  of  this  organization. . .in  the  years  ahead. 

How  will  the  Common  Market  affect  cooperatives?    What  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  wheat  referendum  on  cooperatives .. .if  it  is  approved... 
or  if  it  is  rejected?    What  new  challenges  do  cooperatives  face  in  the 

* 

changing  patterns  of  rural  America? 


(more) 
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Now,  I  am  not  here  to  give  you  final  answers  to  these  questions... 
no  one  has  all  the  answers.    But  I  do  want  to  try  to  show  how  these  questions 
are  related  and  to  define  some  of  the  opportunities  and  problems  in  each  of 
these  areas  for  your  thought,  your  consideration  and  your  action  as  you 
look  to  the  future. 

Let's  take  the  Common  Market  and  the  problems  which  are  developing 
in  world  trade  on  farm  commodities. 

As  marketing  organizations  representing  many  American  citizens, 
farmer  cooperatives  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  work  that  is  being  done 
today  to  maintain  and  increase  the  level  of  our  agricultural  exports. 

The  United  States  today  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  farm 
products.    With  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  world's  farmers,  we  supply 
one-fifth  of  all  the  farm  products  that  move  in  world  trade. 

Our  wheat  growers  are  exporting  more  than  half  of  their  annual 
crop.    The  same  is  true  of  our  rice  growers  and  dried  pea  growers. 
Producers  of  soybeans  and  tallow  export  two-fifths  of  their  production. 
Producers  of  tobacco,  hops,  flaxseed  and  nonfat  dry  milk  export  a  third 
of  their  production.    Large  segments  of  the  output  of  cottonseed  and  soybean 
oils,  feed  grains,  lard,  poultry,  variety  meats,  hides  and  skins,  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  also  move  overseas. 

(more ) 
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This  is  big  business,  not  only  for  the  fcunners  of  America  but 
also  for  the  millions  of  large  and  small  enterprises  involved  in  the 
financing,  storing,  processing,  and  transporting  of  agricultural  products  — 
and  that  includes  many  of  the  cooperatives  vhich  make  up  this  Council. 
Many  people  —  on  farms,  in  smsuLl  tovns  and  big  cities  —  are  dependent 
on  a  high  volume  of  farm  products  moving  in  export  markets.    L&st  year, 
ve  exported  over  $5  billion  in  commodities  from  the  farm. 

Clearly  agricultxiral  exports  are  of  vital  concern  to  farmers, 
the  business  community  ajid  to  our  entire  danestic  econcany.  Further, 
agricultural  exports  contribute  significantly  to  our  international  balance 
of  payments,  one  of  our  most  critical  economic  problems.    In  19^2,  our 
annual  agricultural  exports  to  Western  Europe  vere  approximately  equal  to 
the  trade  deficit  ve  had  in  our  over -all  international  balance  of  payments. 

This  deficit  vas  incurred  primarily  to  meet  our  security  emd 
assistance  commitments  in  Western  Europe  and  other  areas.    Any  sizable 
cutback  in  the  volume  of  our  agricultural  trade  would  seriously  impair  our 
ability  to  maintain  these  commitments. 

Thus,  the  vital  n'ature  of  our  export  trade  in  farm  products  causes 
us  to  be  deeply  concerned  that  protectionist  tendencies  are  appearing 
today  in  the  common  agricultural  policy  of  the  European  Common  Market, 

(more) 
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Protective  devices  adopted  or  proposed  by  the  Co&mon  Market  center 
around  the  use  of  a  variable  levy  fee.    To  some  people  these  levies  appear 
as  a  gate  on  a  dam  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  depending  on  the  amount 
of  water  needed  on  the  other  side.    To  others^  these  levies  appear  to  be 
more  like  a  moving  hlgh-Jim^  bar  which  rises  to  disqualify  even  the  most 
proficient  competitor. 

Regardless  of  how  they  are  viewed,  these  and  other  protective 
devices  are  a  serious  threat  to  as  much  as  $600  million  In  our  annual 
agricultural  exports  to  present  and  prospective  members  of  the  Common 
Market.  On  two  commodities  that  are  of  particular  liq>ortance  to  memy 
cooperatives  —  poultry  and  grain  —  our  negotiations  with  the  Common 
Market  are  at  a  highly  critical  stage. 

In  the  case  of  po\altry,  where  we  have  aggressively  developed 
a  substantial  export  market  within  the  past  six  years,  negotiations  to 
obtain  fair  c^iqpetltlve  opportunities  will  come  to  a  head  later  this 
month  when  the  EEC  Council  of  Ministers  meets  In  Brussels.    The  Immediate 
question  there  centers  around  the  minimum  lii;>ort       or  gate  —  price  on 
poultry.    A  further  question  Involves  the  series  of  levies  which  in  West 
Germany,  for  exao^le,  has  raised  the  duty  from  about  4.5  cents  per  pound 
to  almost  13  cents  a  pound  now.    Unless  something  is  done^  we  stand  to 
lose  our  entire  poultry  market  in  Germany  of  some  50  million  dollars 
a  year. 

(more ) 
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We  have  already  made  the  strongest  possible  representations  from 
the  highest  level  of  our  government  to  both  Common  Market  and  German  officials 
to  adjust  these  extreme  restrictions.    And  I  assure  you  that  everything 
possible  will  be  done  at  the  negotiating  table  this  year  and  next  to  keep  a 
valuable  market  open  to  the  efficient  American  poultry  industry. 

In  the  case  of  grains,  where  an  expanding  export  market  has  begun 
to  develop  in  the  past  year  or  two,  the  Common  Market  is  scheduled  this 
coming  spring  to  set  its  internal  target  —  or  support       prices.  This 
will  be  a  crucial  decision.    It  will  not  only  indicate  the  future  direction 
of  the  agricultural  policies  of  the  Community  but  will  affect  the  price  and 
levy  of  related  agricultural  commodities. 

If  the  grain  target  prices  are  established  at  unreasonably  high 
levels,  then  uneconomic  production  within  the  Community  will  be  substituted 
for  imports .    Consumer  prices  for  animal  products  within  the  Community  will 
be  unnecessarily  increased,  and  imports  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  dairy  and 
livestock  products  will  wither  away. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  with  wheat.    French  support  prices  for  wheat 
are  now  about  $2.15  a  bushel.    German  farmers  have  wheat  supports  of  more 
than  $3  a  bushel.    If  the  Common  Market  target  prices  are  set  at  near  the 
German  level,  an  estimated  6  million  additional  acres  would  go  into  wheat 
production  in  France .    French  output  could  then  supply  nearly  all  the 
Common  Market  needs,  and  leave  a  surplus  which  could  move  into  international 
trade  at  cutthroat  prices . 

(more ) 
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It  is  essential  then,  that  grain  tsxget  prices  be  established  at 
moderate  levels  in  OI^ier  to  assure  both  the  United  States  and  other  agri- 
ciiltural  exporting  nations  continued  reasonable  access  to  the  Common  Market. 

We  have  made  it  clear  to  the  Community  that  they  have  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  practical  responsibility  as  the  world's  largest  importer  of 
agricultural  products  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    We  have  insisted  that  rules 
of  international  trade  in  agricultural  products  should  be  developed  that 
allow  efficient  pr^ucers  to  compete  for  markets  on  a  fair  basis. 

We  slLso  have  emphasized  that  protectionism  is  like  a  contagious 
virus  that  caji  spread  from  one  body  to  another,  since  neither  we  nor  other 
nations  can  follow  liberal  trade  rules  if  protectionism  is  the  new  order 
of  the  day  among  trading  partners. 

As  these  critical  decisions  are  made,  there  is  much  which  coopera- 
tives can  do.    You  have  frequent  contacts  and  strong  mutual  interests  with  the 
many  cooperatives  in  the  Common  Market  nations.    You  share  with  them  a 
common  belief  in  the  validity  of  reciprocal  trade.    If  you  are  not  already 
working  with  your  European  counterparts  to  remind  them  of  the  mutual  stake 
both  of  us  have  in  liberal  trade,  I  hope  you  will  undertake  such  an  effort 
immediately.    The  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  EEC  will  meet  in  Brussels 
next  Monday  ,  January  ik.    They  are  scheduled  to  pass  judgment  on  a  petition 
to  lower  the  gate  price  on  poultry.    It  is  importajit  that  such  action  be 
taJcen.    If  you  can  help  to  bring  about  a  favorable  result,  please  act 
accordingly  imm.ediately. 

(more) 
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The  CQramon  Market's  decision  on  its  level  of  internal  grain  prices 
vill  be  one  of  the  historic  events  of  the  coming  year.    And  here  at  home^ 
vheat  farmers  vill  be  participating  in  a  referendum  vhich  vill  be  another 
historic  event.    Hov  then  do  these  tvo  events  relate  to  one  another  — 
and  to  faxmer  cooperatives?    This  is  a  logiceil  question.    Let  me  try  to 
ansver  it. 

A  moderate  internal  price  in  the  Canraon  Market  and  a  favorable  vote 
in  the  vheat  referendum  vill  have  the  same  effect . . .both  vill  encourage  an 
expansion  in  vorld  trade  and  a  strengthening  of  the  free  vorld  alliance. 

A  high  internal  price  in  the  Common  Market  or  a  re;)ection  of  the 
vheat  program  in  a  referendum  in  the  United  States  vill  have  similar . . . 
and  disastrous. . .effects.    Either,  or  both,  could  cause  major  dislocations 
in  vorld  trade  patterns  and  in  the  free  vorld  economy. 

The  situation  is  that  simple... and  that  crucial. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  our  vheat  economy  for  a  moment  to 
understand  the  situation  more  clearly. 

Farmers  today  can  produce  more  vheat  than  ve  can  eat,  feed,  use 
industrially,  market  abroad  or  share  at  home  and  abroad.    They  vill  have 
this  capacity  for  many  years  to  come... even  at  lov  prices ...  since  most 
vheat  producing  areas  have  fev  good  alternative  crops, 

(more) 
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Yields  have  "been  increasing,  and  may  soon  increase  even  faster. 
In  1955>  the  national  average  vas  l6  bushels  per  acre.    Today,  we  can  expect 
a  national  average  yield  of  about  25  bushels  per  acre.    With  the  minimum 
55  million  acre  allotment  of  the  old.  law,  crops  of  1.3  to  1.4  million  bushels 
could  be  expected  each  year.    Yet,  with  commercial  markets  today  of  about 
700  million  bushels,  and  even  with  expanded  Food  for  Peace  e?cports  of  kOO 
million  bushels,  the  wheat  suiplus  was  sure  to  continue  climbing  under  the 
old  law,  as  much  as  200  to  300  million  bushels  a  year. 

That  was  why,  with  the  support  of  nearly  every  farm  organization, 
the  Administration  recommended  and  Congress  enacted  the  two-price  certificate 
wheat  program  as  part  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  I962. 

The  two -price  plan  means  the  farmer  has  the  opportunity  to  decide 
in  a  referendum  —  to  be  held  in  late  May  or  early  June  —  whether  to  adjust 
production  to  what  the  market  will  take  in  return  for  price  supports,  or 
whether  to  send  all  they  can  produce  to  market  —  with  no  upper  limit  on 
wheat  production  and  virtually  no  lower  limit  on  prices. 

The  two -price  plan  is  not  a  new  or  rad5.cal  program.    Such  programs 
have  been  under  discussion  since  the  1920* s,  and  substantially  the  same 
program  was  approved  by  the  Congress  in  195^. 

The  final  decision  on  this  program  rests  with  the  farmer.    For  my 
part... and  that  of  the  Department ... I  see  our  responsibility  as  one  of  making 
sure  the  farmer  has  complete  information  —  on  what  the  two-price  program  will 
do,  on  the  alternatives  it  presents  for  the  farmers'  decision,  on' the  effect 
of  those  alternatives  —  all  so  the  farmer  can  make  an  informed  decision. 

(more ) 
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To  do  that  he  must,  of  course,  know  how  it  will  affect  him,  his  community, 
his  cooperative,  his  nation  and  our  relaticns  with  other  nations. 

The  answer  to  these  q_uestions  are  known. 

If  wheat  farmers  want  $2  wheat,  they  must  speak  at  least  two- 
thirds  strong  to  that  effect.    If  they  want  unlimited  production  and  one 
dollar  wheat,  then  one -third. . .plus  one... of  the  wheat  farmers  can  so  decide. 

In  making  that  choice  the  wheat  farmer  will  be  deciding  between 
economic  survival  and  economic  ruin;  between  a  program  honoring  our  inter- 
national obligations  and  one  resulting  in  unlimited  cheap  wheat  available 
to  dump  in  world  markets;  between  order  and  chaos  in  domestic  and  world 
markets . 

Let  me  make  it  clear  again  that  these  are  facts.    Neither  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  nor  the  Department  is  trying  or  will  try  to  tell 
the  farmer  how  to  vote.    That  is  his  decision  to  make.    Rather  we  seek  to 
spell  out  the  results  that  will  flow  from  a  "yes"  vote  and  from  a  "no"  vote 
in  the  referendum.    This  responsibility  to  make  the  facts  known  is  one  the 
Secretary  and  the  Department  will  do  our  best  to  meet. 

I  am  sure  you  recognize  the  stake  which  cooperatives  have  in  this 
referendum.  Your  prosperity  rises  and  falls  with  the  farmer.  When  he  does 
well,  his  cooperative  does  well. 

Supply  cooperatives  know  that  a  farmer  receiving  $2  for  his  bushel 

of  wheat  is  a  better  customer  than  if  he  receives  only  $1.    The  marketing 

cooperative,  which  has  become  a  powerful  stabilizing  force  in  farm  markets, 

could  do  little  or  nothing  to  forestall  $1  wheat  if  one -third. . .plus  one... 

of  the  wheat  farmers  vote  for  unlimited  production. 
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A  favorable  vote  in  the  referendum  will  bring  the  prospects  of 
an  expanded  wheat  trade  —  especially  when  wheat  can  be  produced  on  feed 
grain  acreage  to  marketing  cooperatives.  It  will  encourage  farmers  to 
store  wheat  —  in  their  cooperative  elevators  —  against  a  crop  failure. 
Once  more,  cooperatives  can  turn  primarily  to  those  functions  which  they 
have  traditionally  performed. .  .to  merchandising  needed  si;^plies  instead"  of 
storing  unwanted  stocks. 

Thus,  I  hope  that  this  organization  and  its  members  will  join  with 
other  farm  organizations  to  insure  that  the  farmer  has  all  the  facts  and 
nows  fully  the  effect  of  his  vote  in  the  referendum. 

What  I  have  said  up  to  now  refers  directly  to  a  conmodity  —  wheat. 
But  conmiodities  and  price  and  income  from  them  constitute  only  one  of  the 
concerns  to  which  farmers  and  cooperatives  and  the  Department  will  direct 
attention  in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 

In  the  time  remaining,  I  want  to  discuss  the  second  basic  area  of 
concern  to  which  we  direct  our  attention.    I  speak  now  of  the  problem  of 
rural  poverty,  and  the  need  for  new  economic  opportunity  in  rural  America. 
No  matter  how  successfully  we  master  the  challenges  in  the  commodity  area, 
unless  we  do  as  well  in  helping  the  ruraJ.  community  grow  in  step  with  the 
rest  of  the  economy,  the  farm  problem  as  it  is  understood  today  will  not  be 
solved.    Fair  farm  prices  alone  will  not  meet  the  challenge  nor  solve  the 
problem. 

Let's  take  a  frank  look  at  Rural  America.    I  doubt  that^'many  people 
appreciate  the  fact  that  more  than  15  million  people  in  our  rursLL  areas  live 
in  poverty. 
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Few  of  our  fellow  citizens  know  that  one  out  of  five  of  the  young 
people  now  growing  xjp  in  rural  America  are  in  families  with  an  income  of 
less  than  $2,500.    One  out  of  ten  of  these  families  is  Negro  or  Indian  — 
minority  groizps  with  even  more  limited  opportunities  to  improve  their  lot. 

This  Administration  has  taken  vigorous  action  to  meet  the  problem 
of  under-developed  areas  in  our  own  country.    Some  of  the  steps  have  been 
administrative,  others  through  legislative  action. 

To  review  them  briefly: 

We  established  a  National  Advisory  Committee  to  obtain  the  views 
and  counsel  of  leaders  representing  a  wide  range  of  interests  in  every 
section  of  the  country  -••  a  committee  on  which  Homer  Brinkley  now  serves. 

We  reorganized  credit,  conservation,  and  cooperative  services  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  Assistant  Secretary  John  Baker  to 
direct  the  work  more  effectively  toward  naral  economic  growth  and  the 
development  of  new  rural  resources . 

We  have  encouraged  local  citizens  to  organize  rural  areas  develop- 
ment committees.    And  such  committees  have  now  been  formed  in  1,800  counties. 
More  than  50*000  persons  who  live  in  ruraJL  areas  or  in  small  towns  now  serve 
on  these  committees.    They  are  preparing  thousands  of  projects  which  will 
help  create  the  conditions  essential  for  economic  growth. 
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We  have  backed  these  citizen  committees  vith  technical  action 
panels  of  USDA  employees  in  each  county  —  the  loceJ.  FHA.  supervisor,  the 
soil  conservationist,  the  ASC  committee  chairman,  and  the  forester  vho 
c&n  give  advice  and  assistance  on  local  projects.    The  County  Agent  serves 
on  these  panels  as  do  speciaJ-ists  from  the  agricultural  colleges. 

The  single  most  significant  advance  in  rural  areas  development 
came  with  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  I962.    It  represents 
the  first  significant  new  direction  in  agricultural  policy  since  the  1930 *s. 

-  It  provides  authority  to  initiate  rural  renewal  projects,  a 
tool  which  can  be  most  effective  in  helping  rural  areas  in  the  most  serious 
economic  trouble. 


-  It  authorizes  a  new  land -use  adjustment  program  that  will  enable 
many  farmers  to  change  cropping  systems  and  land  use  patterns  to  develop 
soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife  and  recreational  resources. 

The  Congress  also  took  other  action  which  will  benefit  rviral 
development.    It  appropriated  increased  funds  for  credit  through  FHA  and 
REA  and  for  research  on  new  uses  and  new  processes  for  farm  commodities. 

I  Through  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  persons  living 

in  rural  areas  can  get  help  in  learning  new  skills.    This  in  turn  can  open 
doors  to  new  opportunities  for  employment  either  in  their  home  community  or 
in  other  areas. 

^  (more) 
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One  of  our  major  concerns  relates  to  the  development  of  new 
industries  in  rural  communities.    Experience  has  shown  that  a  community- 
waiting  for  outside  investors  to  "build  a  new  industry  will  usually  wait 
a  long  time.    The  hope  for  real  progress  is  "best  realized  by  emphasizing 
the  growth  potential  within  the  community. 

Individually,  such  people  can  seldom  meet  the  requirements  for 
financing,  management,  promotion,  necessary  to  launch  a  new  enterprise. 
But  by  pooling  their  funds  and  skills  and  with  help  from  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  they  can  establish  a  modern  industry. 

It  is  at  this  crucial  point  that  you  who  are  experienced  in 
cooperatives  are  so  urgently    needed.    Your  counsel  and  support  can  mean 
the  difference  between  failure  and  success. 

A  recently  formed  lumber  cooperative  in  Idaho  exemplifies  some  of 
the  possibilities  we  see  in  rural  areas  development,    lhat  cooperative  was 
formed  because  no  one  of  the  15  or  l6  small  lumber  mills  in  the  area 
could  purchase  equipment  needed  to  dry  and  finish  off  their  lumber.  By 
Joining  together  these  small  firms  were  able  to  get  the  funds  needed  to 
purchase  the  equipment. 

Apart  from  working  capital,  the  cooperative  needed  nearly  $270,000. 
A  local  non-profit  development  group  provided  nearly  $32,000.    Much  of  this 
money  was  raised  by  an  Indian  tribe  whose  members  would  benefit  from  jobs 
and  the  sale  of  timber.    The  mills  added  almost  $1^,000       the  maximum  they 
could  provide  without  endangering  the  stability  of  their  separate  enterprises. 
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The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  then  loaned  the  cooperative  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  total  required.  And  the  REA  cooperative  in  the  area 
was  able  to  supply  the  remainder. 

This  is  one  example  of  an  activity  which  should  be  repeated  in 
different  forms  throughout  the  thousands  of  rural  commmities.    It  demon- 
strates that  Federal  resources  are  available  and... most  importantly... 
that  with  capable  local  leadership,  they  can  be  used  to  create  new  economic 
opportunity. 

I  cannot  over -emphasize  that  the  key  element  to  the  success  of 
any  program  to  invigorate  the  rural  community  is  local  leadership.    The  coopera 
tives  represented  here  are  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  fact.  ...for 
without  capable  leadership  they  could  not  succeed.    And  in  those  cases 
where  cooperatives  have  failed,  it  nearly  always  can  be  traced  to  the 
lack  of  able,  dedicated  leadership. 

Your  experience  can  be  a  vital  force  in  this  mission.    In  that 
respect,  last  week  I  met  with  a  Co-op  Advisory  Committee  which  periodically 
consults  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    We  discussed  the  RAD  program 
and  the  great  promise  it  holds  for  rural  America.    Yet,  it  was  agreed  that, 
except  for  REA  cooperatives,  the  Co-op  movement  so  far  has  given  little  really 
effective  support  to  this  program  which  is  so  important  to  the  future  of 
rural  America. . .and  therefore  to  most  Co-op  members. 

I  would  like  to  ask  each  and  every  one  of  you,  when  you  return 
home,  to  actively  support  and  work  in  the  Rural  Areas  Development  program 
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in  your  own  conmrunity .    You  represent  the  decisive  element  of  leadership... 
for  each  of  you  are  leaders  in  your  ovn  community, .  .we  need  your  help... 
yo\ir  experience ... and  your  support.    Please  go  to  work  when  you  return 
home  to  put  to  work  new  tools  to  build  your  community. 

With  your  help,  rural  America  in  the  modern  industrial  age... 
built  around  the  pattern  of  local  leadership  and  self-help. . .will  continue 
to  emerge  as  a.  dynamic  element  of  our  economy. 

We  are  entering  an  age  which  will  present  new  challenges  to 
the  cooperative  movement. . .nev  challenges  which,  if  successfully  met, 
can  help  bring  a  new  golden  age  of  prosperity  to  rural  America, ..to  the 
bedrock  of  our  American  traditions. 
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^  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  appear  before  many  farm  groupa^  in  the 

/xw6  years  I  have  served  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture^  but  never  before  at  a 
,  gathering  that  impressed  me  as  much  as  this  one  today. 

i 

Here  in  the  newly  formed  National  Wheat  Referendum  Committee  you 
^  have  organized  a  working  group  the  likes  of  which  agriculture  has  not  seen  in 
decades.    It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  farm  organizations  in  the  last  10 
years  have  had  more  to  argue  about  than  to  agree  about.    Today,  however,  I  see 
in  this  audience  representatives  of  nearly  all  farm  organizations:    The  Grange, 
the  Farmers  Union,  the  great  grain  marketing  cooperatives,  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association,  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  and  others       groups  representing  a  majority  of  the  farmers 
in  this  country.  ^ 

The  importance  of  the  singleness  of  purpose  which  brings  you  together 
here  today  can't  be  overemphasized.    It  demonstrates  the  basic  unity  of  those 
who  truly  represent  the  farmer. . .when  his  future  is  threatened  you  come 
together  as  you  have  today  with  strength  and  determination. 

I  also  am  especially  pleased  to  know  that  the  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Omaha  Board 
of  Trade  are  here  for  this  luncheon. 

Omaha,  and  every  other  large  and  small  city  In  the  wheat  belt,  has 
a  great  stake  in  the  upcoming  wheat  referendum. . .a  stake  as  great,  if  not  as 
direct,  as  that  of  the  farmer  himself. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  a  meeting  of  national 
farm  organizations  and  cooperatives  who  are  forming  a  National  Wheat  Referendum 
Committee  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Jeuauary  10,  I963,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel, 
12;  30  p.m.  (CST).  
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Great  cities  in  farm  areas  prosper, .  .d)r  fail  to  prosper... as  the 
fortunes  of  the  farmer  rise  or  fall.    Sometimes  this  direct  and  vital  link 
"between  the  farm  and  Main  Street  is  overlooked. . .hut  it  dare  not  be  ignored. 
The  presence  here  of  the  Omaha  business  camunity  is  tangible  evidence  of 
their  interest  and  their  recognition  of  this  link. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  spoken  at  the  national  conventions  of 
nearly  all  the  farm  organizations  represented  here  today.    If  the  determina- 
tion and  zeal  to  provide  for  the  common  interest  of  agriculture  which  I 
found  at  those  occasions  is  present  in  this  room,  then  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  National  Wheat  Referendum  Committee  will  achieve  its  purpose. 

That  purpose,  as  I  understand  it,  consists  of  several  parts.  One 
is  to  insure  that  the  farmer  makes  his  choice  in  the  referendum  on  the  basis 
of  facts  rather  than  fear.    Another  is  to  urge  the  farmer  to  vote... to  take 
an  active  hand  in  the  direction  of  farm  policy.    And,  finally,  where  your 
organization  has  taken  a  formal  position  to  support  a  favorable  vote,  you 
propose  to  urge  the  farmer  to  follow  your  lead  and  vote  "yes"  on  the  wheat 
referendum . 

You  have,  as  I  know  you  understand,  assumed  a  heavy  responsibility... 
and  I  congratulate  you  for  your  willingness  to  shoulder  it. 

The  Department  also  carries  a  heavy  responsibility  as  an  agency  giving 
shape  and  form  to  the  policies  established  by  the  Congress.    We  are  required 
by  law  —  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1 962  —  to  hold  a  wheat  referendum,  and 
to  provide  adequate  information  to  farmers  on  the  choices  they  face  in  that 
referendum. 
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This  means  that  our  job  is  to  describe  the  wheat  program;  to  desqrihe 
the  alternative  choices;  and  to  describe  the  consequence  of  those  alternatives. 
In  effect,  we  are  directed  to  show  what  a  favorable  vote  will  mean  to  wheat 
farmers  and  wheat  States,  and  to  show  what  an  unfavorable  vote  will  mean  to 
\daeat  farmers  and  to  wheat  States. 

We  are  preparing  diligently  to  carry  out  this  responsibility.  As 
the  first  step  we  will  soon  hold  a  series  of  "Wheat  Workshops"  to  present 
in  detail  and  depth  all  aspects  of  the  two-price  wheat  certificate  program. 
These  will  be  technical  programs  designed  to  provide  land  grant  universities, 
farm  organizations,  business  groups,  news  media  and  other  interested  groups 
and  individuals  with  as  full  and  complete  infonnation  as  is  humanly  possible. 

These  sessions  will  be  one  part  of  the  Department's  job  in  the 
next  five  months;  my  task  here  today  is  also  part  of  that  Job. 

I  have  come  here  to  speak  factually  and  directly  on  the  meaning  of 
the  I96U  wheat  program.    Most  of  you  know  the  provisions  of  the  legislation, 
so  I  will  not  give  an  extensive  description  of  it.    There  are,  however, 
certain  key  elements  which  I  want  to  repeat.., and  there  are  some  which  I 
will  be  announcing  for  the  first  time. 

We  have  been  working  long  hours  in  Washington  to  settle  the  details 
of  the  program. .  .details  which  make  up  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  program. 

It  is,  as  you  will  see,  taking  much  clearer  shape.    For  example: 
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The  national  marketing  quota  will  "be  about  1.2  billion  bushels. 
The  actual  quota  cannot  be  announced  until  late  March  or  early  April  if  the 
referendum  is  to  be  held  in  late  May  or  early  June.    It  is  clear  now,  however, 
that  the  national  marketing  quota  can  be  as  large  as  1.2  billion  bushels. 
This  is  about  150  million  bushels  less  than  the  crop  we  would  expect  if  the 
old  program  were  in  effect. 

The  national  acreage  allotment,  based  on  the  marketing  quota,  will 
be  between  ^9  and  50  million  acres       taking  underplantings,  abandonment  of 
planted  acreage,  small  farm  allotments  and  other  factors  into  account. 

Farm  acreage  allotments  in  196^+  will  be  only  10  percent  smaller 
than  in  I963.    Most  individual  farm  allotments  tor  the  196^  crop  will  be  the 
same  as  allotments  for  the  I962  crop.    Each  farmer  will  know  his  fam  allot- 
ment before  the  referendum       it  may  be  identical  to  the  allotment  he  had  in 
1962. 

Diversion  payments  for  the  10  percent  reduction  in  the  allotment 
will  be  at  thirty  (30)  percent  of  the  support  level  times  the  normal  yield  on 
the  farm.     If  a  farmer's  normal  yield  is  25  bushels  per  acre  and  his  county 
support  level  is  $2.00,  then  his  diversion  payment  on  an  acreage  equal  to 
10  percent  of  his  I963  allotment  will  be  $15  per  acre. 
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A  voluntary  acreage  diversion  program,  similar  to  the  programs 
for  the  1962  and  I963  wheat  crop,  will  permit  any  farmer  to  reduce  his 
plantings  up  to  20  percent  below  his  allotment.    This  voluntary  program  is 
expected  to  reduce  wheat  carryover  "by  about  I50  million  bushels  in  the 
I96U  marketing  year. 

Payment  rates  for  the  voluntary  program  will  be  at  fifty  (50)  per- 
cent of  the  support  level — $25  per  acre  on  a  farm  with  a  normal  yield  of 
25  bushels  per  acre  and  a  national  average  county  support  rate  of  $2.00 
per  bushel. 

Price  support  for  wheat,  including  marketing  certification,  will 
be  $2.00  per  bushel  (national  average).    This  level  of  support  will  apply 
to  about  925  million  bushels,  86  percent  of  the  expected  crop  of  1,070 
million  bushels.    Price  support  for  noncertif icate  wheat  will  be  announced 
later,  and  will  be  about  $1.30  per  bushel. 

Advance  payments  will  be  made  at  the  time  of  signup,  for  both 
the  first  10  percent  diversion,  and  for  the  voluntary  diversion. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  authorize  production  of  special  crops, 
such  as  saf flower,  sunflower  and  castor  beans,  on  the  diverted  acreage. 
However,  the  I96U  growing  season  is  a  long  way  off.    Announcements  on  these 
crops  must  be  delayed  for  some  time,  since  the  law  provides  they  must  not  be 
in  stirplus  supply  if  they  are  grown  on  diverted  acreage. 
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Wheat  production  on  feed  grain  acreage  will  "be  authorized  —  if  there 
is  a  feed  grain  program  in  effect  for  1964.    This  provision  not  only  will 
allow  wheat  to  move  more  freely  in  the  market,  hut  also  will  provide  more 
flexibility  for  the  farmsr  in  the  management  of  his  farm.    It  will  be  a  major 
step  towards  these  two  goals  which  all  of  us  share. 

What  I  have  described  here  are  some  of  the  basic  elements  of  the 
wheat  program  which  the  farmer  will  be  voting  on  in  the  referendum.    They  are 
the  facts  on  which  he  can  begin  to  make  an  informed  Judgment. 

i 

Let's  take  these  facts  now  and  see  how  they  fit  together. , .first, 
as  they  will  affect  the  rural  economy  with  a  favorable  vote  in  the  referendum: 


^Farmers  will  receive  $2.00  per  bushel  or  more  for 
nearly  all  of  their  wheat  marketings  in  1964-. 

•»^Prices  will  be  stable  and  predictable.    Consumer  prices, 
as  they  reflect  the  cost  of  wheat,  will  be  the  same  as  in  1962. 

^he  total  value  of  wheat  production  —  and  the  farm 
value  of  wheat  production  —  on  your  farm  —  including 
diversion  payments  —  will  be  at  the  high  1961-62  levels  — 
overall  more  than  $2.3  billion.    Relative  to  other  sectors  of 
agriculture,  wheat  farmers  will  continue  to  have  a  very  favor- 
able income. 

World  markets  —  influenced  by  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  —  will  be  stable.    Negotiations,  particularly  with 
the  Common  Market,  leading  to  satisfactory  trade  agreements 
can  proceed  without  the  added  ^certainty  of  unstable  U.  S. 
wheat  prices. 
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♦Wheat  surpluses  will  be  reduced,  and  the  cost  tcthe 
taxpayer  also  will  be  reduced  compared  with  recent  years . 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  practical  effect  of  a  favorable  vote  in 
the  referendum.    Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  the  results  of  an  unfavorable 
vote  —  at  the  decision  which  one -third. . .plus  one... of  the  farmers  voting 
can  make . 

♦Farmers  will  receive  about  $1  per  bushel,  on  the 
average,  for  their  wheat. 

♦Farm  income  will  be  sharply  reduced  no  matter  how 
you  figure  it.    Gross  income  from  wheat  will  be  $700 
million  less    than  with  a  favorable  vote,  despite  a 
wheat  harvest  of  65  million  acres. 

♦Net  income  available  for  spending  for  consumer  goods 
and  production  items  will  be  reduced  by  a  like  amount  — 
and  by  a  far  greater  percentage .    Each  of  you  is  familiar 
with  the  practical  effects  of  such  a  massive  drop  in  farm 
income.    Spending  for  capital  investment  —  new  tractors, 
combines,  lumber  and  building  material  —  is  cut  drastically. 
Expenditures  for  consumer  items  —  new  appliances,  automobiles  — 
also  will  decline  sharply.    In  addition,  there  will  be  more 
intense  competition  between  the  gas  bill  and  the  grocery  bill 
for  the  remaining  dollars .. .there  wi3J.  be  too  many  expenses 
with  too  little  income  to  meet  them. 
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These  are  serious  words,  soberly  spoken.    The  hard,  unvarnished 
facts  are  that  this  chaotic  situation  would  shatter  any  hopes  for  prosperity 
in  nearly  every  county  seat  town  in  10  or  15  major  wheat  States.  Their 
future  is  thus  intimately  linked  to  the  wheat  referendum. 

There  will  "be  other  effects  of  an  unfavorable  vote,  as  well  — 
particularly  to  the  feed  grain  areas  and  to  our  international  trading  position. 

Let's  consider  feed  grains  for  a  moment,  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
unfavorable  vote  in  the  referendum. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  enact  a  feed  grain  program,  corn  price 
siipports  will  be  at  Qr  near  SO  cents  a  bushel  in  1964.    If  most  wheat  farmers 
ignore  their  acreage  allotments  —  as  we  would  expect  —  wLeat  prices  would 
average  about  90  cents  a  bushel. 

With  a  feed  grain  program,  corn  prices  would  be  supported  at 
approximately  the  present  level... and  we  estimate  that  wheat  prices  would 
average  about  $1.10  a  bushel.    However,  virtually  unlimited  supplies  of 
wheat  not  eligible  for  price  support  woiild  be  available  at  that  price,  and 
would  place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  feed  grain  price  support  program  by  driving 
large  quantities  of  these  grains  into  price  supports.    This  would  nullify 
much  of  the  effect  of  the  feed  grain  program.     Thus,  an  adverse  result 
in  the  wheat  referendum  could  impair  the  successful  operation  of  a 
feed  grain  program. 

Thus,  the  economy  of  the  entire  corn  belt...  and  ultimately  the  great 
livestock  producing  States... is  linked  to  the  outcome  of  tne  wheat  referendum, 
as  well  as  to  a  continuation  of  a  feed  grain  acreage  diversion  program. 
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Both  are  essential  to  a  realistic  and  fair  price  for  corn  and  to  stable 
production  of  cattle hogs^  poultry,  dairy  and  all  of  agriculture  that 
rest  on  grain. 

Novelet's  look  at  the  effect  of  an  unfavorable  vote  in  the  wheat 
referendum  on  our  international  trading  position. 

We  estimate  that  wheat  production,  in  that  event,  would  increase 
to  about  1.5  billion  bushels.    Given  our  normal  commercial  markets  of  about 
700  million  bushels,  plus  the  Food  for  Peace  shipments  of  about  kOO  million 
bushels  and  other  normal  needs,  there  will  still  be  some  3OO  million  bushels 
of  wheat  which  we  could  neither  sell  abroad  nor  eat  nor  give  av;-ay ...  there 
simply  would  be  no  normal  market  for  it. 

It  means  we  would  be  faced  with  the  choice  of  either  breaking  our 
commitments  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement .or  of  taking  the  most 
extraordinary  measures  to  avoid  this  action. 

X>Je  have  labored  for  20  years  to  create  and  strengthen  the  I'Jheat 
Lvgreement.    The  United  States  and  some  other  exporting  countries,  together 
with  36  importing  countries,  have  undertaken  to  conduct  all  commercial  trade 
within  the  Agreement  price  range.     It  would  be  tragic  if  this  progress  were 
lost  by  the  decision  of  a  minority  (l/3  plus  one)  voting  in  a  wheat  referendum. 
We  are  exploring  every  possibility  for  action  in  the  evei  b  such  a  situa- 
tion arises.    There  is  authority  under  the  Act  for  the  President 
to  prohibit  or  restrict  exportations  if,  in  his  judgment, 
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this  action  is  necessary  to  implement  the  Agreement.    What  use  might  be  made 
of. this  authority  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time,  but  it  is  being  carefully 
studied. 

I  should  add  that  the  presence  of  some  300  million  bushels  of  wheat 
which  could  be  dumped  on  the  world  market  would  seriously  affect  our  negotiating 
position  with  the  Common  Market  at  a  critical  time.    We  expect  the  Common 
Market  to  announce  its  target  prices  —  or  support  prices       fcr  grain  by 
April  1  this  year.    Our  efforts  to  seek  fair  competitive  access  to  the 
European  market  would  be  made  much  more  difficult  if  it  appeared  that  American 
farmers  were  prepared  to  engage  in  cut  throat  competition  in  the  world  market. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  much  is  at  stake  in  the  way  the 
wheat  farmer  casts  his  vote  in  the  referendum. 

I  also  want,  to  make  it  clear  that  we  share  your  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  wheat  marketing  certificate  program.    You  have  discussed  this 
type  of  program  for  moie  than  kO  years,  and  you  were  able  to  convince  the 
Congress  as  long  ago  as  195^  of  its  merits.. 

Thus,  the  decision  which  the  Congress  made  a  year  ago  re -affirmed 
their  earlier  action... and  should  make  it  clear  that  the  result  of  an 
imfavorable  vote  in  19^3  would  be  that  another  referendum  will  be  held 
before  June  13,  1964,  for  the  I965  crop. 
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I  urge  all  of  you  in  the  coming  months  to  take  the  I96U  wheat 
program  to  the  people.    Let  the  farmers  and  the  townsmen       who  are  mutually 
dependent       decide  together  on  this  program.    There  will  be  misrepresenta- 
tion and  demagoguery.     Onj.y  clear  facts,  clearly  presented,  will  take  away 
the  fog  which  the  opponents  of  farm  programs  will  attempt  to  throw  over  the 
wheat  program.    Let  us  determine  here  today  that  when  the  farmer  votes  he 
will  make  his  decision  on  facts       not  fear. 

The  choices  are  plain.    Farmers  can  have  $2  wheat;  or  $1  wheat. 
They  can  have  stable  and  predictable  national  and  international  markets; 
or  chaos  and  uncertainty  in  both. 

They  can  bring  prosperity  for  themselves  in  a  framework  of  maximum 
flexibility  to  produce  the  right  crop  at  the  right  time;  or  they  can  risk 
the  improved  fam  income  picture  of  the  past  two  years  for  the  uncertainties 
,  of  unlimited  production  and  the  resulting  low  prices. 
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'  ^         I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  21st  annual  meeting  of 
'  your  association  for  several  reasons: 

First,  it  is  a  good  time  to  review  the  progress  of  the  last  two  years... 
progress  in  rural  America,  in  agriculture. . .and  specifically,  progress  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Seicond,  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  take  a  close  look  with  you  at 
some  of  the  policies  which  guide  REA.,.to  re-examine  their  validity  in  this 
time    of  change . 

Third,  1  want  to  discuss  the  need  to  apply  more  broadly  the  locaJL  leader- 
ship tradition  which  REA  cooperatives  have  developed  to  such  a  significant 
degree. 

As  two  years  of  the  Kennedy  administration  draw  to  a  close,  it  is 
appropriate  to  bring  to  farmers  and  city  people  a  report  of  the  highlights  of 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Since  I960,  through  actions  by  the  Administrator  and  by  the  Congress , 
we  have  seen: 

*An  increase  in  gross  farm  income  of  $2  billion  in  I96I  and  $2.5  billion 
in  1962,  6.8  compared  to  i960.    Net  farm  income  in  both  years  averaged  $1.1 
billion  higher  than  in  i960. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  Convention,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
Jan.  Ik,  1963.    For  P.M.  Release  Monday,  Jan.  ik, 
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*Grain  surpluses  have  been  reduced  700  million  bushels.  ♦  .and  taxpayer  costs 
will  be  down  some  $300  million  this  year  as  a  result.    With  continued  progress 
over  the  next  two  years,  we  can  see  the  end  of  feed  grain  surpluses  in  196k, 
The  end  of  wheat  surpluses  is  in  sight... if  favorable  action  is  taken  this 
spring  by  wheat  farmers  in  the  referendum  for  the  igSh  crop. 

With  a  favorable  vote,  wheat  farm  income  can  be  maintained  at  the  favorable 
I960-I962  level,  and  the  wheat  surplus  can  be  scaled  down  to  near  an  adequate 
level  in  about  three  years.    If  the  referendum  fails,  the  surplus  will  remain 
and  wheat  income  will  decline  sharply, ..as  wheat  prices  fall  from  $2.00  to  $1.00 
per  bushel.    The  effects  will  be  disastrous  to  farm  emd  city  and  to  foreign 
markets  alike. 

*While  these  advances  in  agriculture  have  been  taking  place,  the  cost  of  \. 
food  has  remained  stable ...  increasing  about  as  much  as  the  overall  cost  of  living. 

•^Today  we  are  sharing  our  food  abundamce  more  widely  at  home  and  abroad,  )fc 
thus  fulfilling  our  moral  responsibility  to  those  who  do  not  have  enough.  In 
March  I962,  as  many  as        million  persons  in  needy  families  in  tl^s  country  Ibj 
shared  in  our  food  supplies  through  the  direct  distribution  program  conpared  with 
k,l  million  in  March  I960.    -Ihe  Food  Stamp  program  launched  by  direction  of  the 
President  is  being  expanded  to  hQ  areas... and  has  become  one  of  our  most  success- 
ful programs.    The  Food  for  Peace  program  during  fiscal  I962  moved  a  record 
volume  of  $1.6  billion  worth  of  food  and  fiber  overseas  to  feed  needy,  hungry 
people.    Food  and  fiber  is  becoming  an  increasingly  vital  tool  in  our  programs  to 
stimulate  the  progress  of  developing  countries  all  over  the  world. 
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*We  have  launched  a  massive,  all-out  effort  to  infuse  new  economic 
vitality  in  rural  areas  through  the  redirection  of  old  programs  and  the 
creation  of  new  programs  in  Rural  Areas  Development  --a  subject  I  will  have 
more  to  say  ahout  shortly. 

Now  these  are  Just  a  few  of  the  accomplishments  of  two  years... all  of 
them  together  represent  only  the  beginning  of  our  effort  to  meet  the  task 
ahead  in  agriculture  and  rural  America.    But  I  am  proud  of  the  start  we  have 
made . 

I  am  proud,  too,  of  what  we  have  done  in  REA  where,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  there  is  much  progress  to  report. 

Last  year  the  President  requested  and  the"  Congress  authorized  an 
increase  in  REA  loan  funds  to  permit  the  financing  of  additional  generation 
and  transmission  facilities.    For  fiscal  year  1963,  $^00  million  was  authorized 
for  the  REA  loan  program,  including  $100  million  for  a  contingency  fund. 
This  made  a  record  $250  million  available  for  generation  and  transmission  loans. 
By  comparison,  i960  authorizations  were  $l6l  mi3J.ion,  and  only  $89  million 
was  loaned  for  G  &  T  purposes. 

Since  January  I96I,  REA  has  approved  28  loans  to  borrowers  seeking 
new  or  additional  sources  of  power.    Seven  of  these  loans  represented  new 
starts.    Overall,  these  28  loans  will  mean  a  10-year  saving  of  more  than 
$if7  million  as  compared  \7ith  the  power  supply  arrangement  available  to  the 
borrowers  at  the  time  their  loan  was  approved. 
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An  equally  significant  measure  of  progress  in  REA  is  the  recognition 
by  the  President  of  those  policies  which  are  essential  to  the  vitality  of  the 
REA  idea... to  the  integrity  of  the  rural  electric  cooperative. 

Let  me  be  more  specific. 

This  administration  supports  the  2  percent  interest  rate.    This  is 
not  a  recent  or  a  capricious  decision.    It  is  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of 
conditions  inherent  in  the  job  you  are  trying  to  do.    There  are  vast  differences 
between  the  conditions  under  which  you  operate  and  the  conditions  which  prevail 
on  the  city-based  utility  systems. 

Some  of  tke  special  handicaps  you  face  in  providing  area-wide  service 
which  will  permit  your  consumers  to  use  power  fully  and  efficiently  bear 
repeating.    They  are  not  generally  known.,, and  need  to  be  empiiasized.    I  want 
to  tai:e  this  occasion  to  set  them  down  clearly  and  carefully, 

low  denfjity  —  In  order  to  serve  4..S  million  rural  consumers,  the 
REA  cooperatives  have  built  I.4  million  miles  of  line.    It  means  that  you 
have  3.3  customers  per  mile.    The  average  urban-based  utility  has  32.3. 

Lack  of  diversity  —  Where  farms  in  a  particular  area  are  of  the 
same  type  —  and  this  is  usually  the  case  —  power  needs  tend  to  be  heavy 
during  certain  periods  of  the  day... and  often  negligible  in  the  rest.  REA 
systems,  with  few  small  conimtircial  or  large  power  loads  to  provide  diversity, 
must  make  proportionately  greater  investments  in  facilities  used  only  a  few 
hours  a  day.    Interest  chax-'ges  are  based  on  a  24- -hour  day. 
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Low  revenues  —  Low  density  and  lack  of  diversity  keep  revenues  low.  In 
i960,  for  example,  when  commercial  utilities  reported  revenues  of  $6,580  per 
I  mile .. .RE A- financed  systems  had  average  revenues  of  $klk  per  mile.    On  a  per 
customer  basis,  your  revenues  averaged  $127^  or  a  little  more  than  half  the 
$20^  reported  by  commercial  utilities. 

Low  load  factor       Whether  you  generate  power  or  buy  it,  low  density  and 
lack  of  diversity  work  to  increase  REA  co-op  power  costs.    This  is  true  because 
the  capacity  and  the  facilities  you  build  for  certain  peak  loads... a  necessity... 
are  used  on  an  average  of  only  50  to  60  percent  of  the  time. 

Isolated  systems       REA  co-ops  have  undertaken  to  sejrve  the  remote  and 
out-of-way  pockets  in  America.    Here  in  the  West,  for  example,  you  have  mountains, 
deserts  and  large  forest  areas  which  create  special  problems.    These  and  other 
factors  have  kept  many  systems  small  and  separated  from  other  REA  borrowers. 
Low  interest  rates  enable  such  borrowers  to  perform  the  services  expected  from 
rural  systems. 

Yet,  despite  these  handicaps,  rural  electric  cooperatives  have  made  an 
outstanding  record  in  repayment  of  their  loans.    Last  year,  repayments  passed 
the  billion  dollar  mark  --  representing  29  percent  of  the  funds  advanced.  Only 
two  electric  borrowers  are  behind  in  their  payments  and  these  total  only  $lUo,000. 

Another  policy  of  great  importance  is  the  increased  emphasis  on  generation 
and  transmission  loans.    We  propose  to  continue  this  emphasis. 


(more ) 
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During  the  past  two  years,  G&T  loans  have  accounted  for  atout  57 
percent  of  all  approved  loans.    Each  was  in  response  to  a  demonstrated  need 
for  lower  cost  power       the  low-cost  kilowatt  that  permits  your  consumer- owned 
systems  to  get  on  with  their  essential  job  in  rural  areas. 

This  policy  which  has  made  possible  the  expansion  of  the  REA  co-ops 
as  their  task  has  grown  is  also  designed  to  meet  two  other  particular  needs  -- 
to  enable  you  to  take  advantage  of  new  technology. . .£ind  to  help  preserve  your 
territorial  integrity. 

It  is  essential  that  the  REA-financed  generating  stations  —  which 
account  for  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  electric  power  capacity  - 
be  geared  to  the  technological  advances  within  the  electric  power  industry. 

In  the  last  two  years,  this  new  emphasis  on  G&T  loans  has  been 
applied  by  rural  systems  to  tal;e  practical  advantage  of  savings  in  power 
pooling,  system  interconnections,  large-scale  generating  units,  and  in  the 
location  of  plants  adjacent  to  sources  of  low-cost  fuels. 

The  use  of  G&T  loans  to  block  raids  by  private  power  companies 
seeking  the  historic  area  of  rural  electric  co-ops  is  new.    Where  such 
situations  arise  in  the  future,  G&T  loans  will  be  approved. 

This  criterion  has  been  used  only  once.    It  was  in  an  area  where  a 
supplier,  who  was  serving  several  distribution  co-ops  at  wholesale,  insisted 
that  he  be  able  to  go  into  their  territory  and  pick  off  retail  consumers  as  he 
chose.     Tliis  demand  posed  a  distinct  threat  to  the  service  capabilities... 
and  to  the  existence. . .of  the  cooperatives. 

(more ) 
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I  hope  raids  on  RE^.  territory  will  stop.    But  as  many  rural  electric 
cooperatives  "build  their  power  volume,  this  protrlem  remains  a  very  real  threat. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  expansion  of  urban  areas  into  the  surrounding 
rural  countryside  provides  a  particularly  inviting  target  to  raid. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  more  G&T  loans  will  be  made  to 
strengthen  REA  co-ops  in  the  immediate  months  and  years  ahead.    In  the  long 
run,  however,  I  hope  and  I  believe  raids  will  cease  as  the  more  moderate 
leaders  in  the  private  power^ field  prevail. 

When  that  day  comes,  real. cooperation  between  all  commercial  and 
cooperative  power  systems  --  with  the  resulting  maximum  use  of  all  systems 
will  mean  increased  benefits  to  all  users, 

I  repeat  --  it  is  not  asking  too  much  to  recognize  that  the  service 
areas  you  have  developed  are  rightfully  your  own... and  that  the  consumers 
within  them,  new  and  old,  are  rightfully  your  consumers. 

On  review,  then,  I  believe  these  past  two  years  have  shown  that  the 
pledge  which  President  Kennedy  made  in  I96O  in  Billings,  Montana,  has  been 
kept.    He  said  that  his  administration  would: 

"Restore  REA  to  its  former  role  of  pre-eminence  --  freeing  it  from 
constant  concern  over  political  interference,  higher  interest  rates  and 
budgetary  starvation  --  and  enabling  that  remarkable  American  institution 
to  get  on  with  its  woik  of  providing  low  cost  electricity  and  telephones  for 
every  American  fam  family." 

(more ) 
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For  my  part,  the  contribution  vhich  rural  electric  cooperatives 
have  made  to  my  own  State  of  Minnesota. .  .to  its  farm  families. .  .has  long 
ago  earned,  them  my  dedicated  support, 

I  have  worked  on  farms  before. ,  .anil  after... BEA.    To  me,  REA  is 
more  than  a  concept... it  is  the  difference  between  a  kerosene  lang?  and  an 
electric  light;  between  a  hand-cranked  cream  separat^cir  and  one  driven  by 
an  electric  motor;  between  a  refrigerator  and  an  icebox  with  an  overflowing 
pan  of  water;  between  milking  by  hand  and  by  machine;  between  an  electric 
clothes  washer  and  the  old  type  of  washer  I  pun5)ed  back  and  forth  when 
I  was  a  boy. 

Each  of  you  can  be  extremely  proud  of  the  acconiplistiment  you 
have  made  in  electrifying  rural  America,,. in  meeting  a  challenge  which 
many  people  considered  beyond  hope .    I  salute  you  for  progress .    At  the 
same  time  X  challenge  you  as  we  look  to  the  future. 

If  one  reason  had  to  be  selected  as  to  why  the  REA  idea  has 
achieved  its  great  success,  I  would  give  the  credit  to  the  uniqLue  pattern 
of  local  leadership  which  you  have  developed. 

Perhaps  other  factors,  such  as  effective  Government  assistance 
and  a  helpful  attitude  from  local,  State  and  Federal  Governments,  have 
been  in^jortant  --  but  the  qiiallty  acd  l^^adei^shlp  of  REA  people  have  been 
the  determining  factor. 

(more) 
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And  this  brings  ae  to  the  third  point  I  made  in  my  opening  remarks... 
there  is  a  very  real  need  to  apply  your  local  leadership  pattern  to  a  new 
program... to  use  your  skill  for  a  task  greater  than  REA. ..a  task  which 
encompasses  all  rural  Auerica,  and  for  which  you  are  only  beginning  to 
mobilize  your  talents  and  resources. 

That  task  is  to  wipe  out  the  causes  of  rural  poverty. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  nature  of  this  new  challenge. 

First,  there  is  more  poverty  in  rural  America  today  than  in  all  the 
urban  sector  combined.    More  than  15  million  Americans  in  rural  areas  live 
under  poverty  conditions  by  our  standards  today.    Of  the  8  million  families 
in  this  country  today  who  earn  less  than  $2,500  annually,  some  4.1  million 
live  in  rural  America.     In  other  words,  rural  areas  account  for  only  a 
third  of  our  population  but  for  over  half  the  poverty. 

Second,  the  commodity  programs  which  have  monopolized  public  atten- 
tion for  so  long  will,  at  best,  even  when  full  parity  income  is  attained, 
provide  adequate  incomes  for  less  than  half  of  those  who  now  live  on  farms. 

Strangely,  much  of  this  poverty  has  come  in  the  wake  of  astonishing 
advances  in  farm  technology  and  production.     It  underscores  the  fact  that 
an  expanding  rural  economy  necessary  to  combat  this  problem  cannot  be 
achieved  by  conventional  commodity  programs  alone. 


(more) 
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In  fact,  I  believe  that  farm  programs  as  we  are  familiar  with  them 
will  at  best  be  able  to  do  only  half  the  job  that  must  be  done. 

This,  then,  is  a  real  challenge.     It  is  a  challenge  that  I  am 
confidant  we  can  meet.    But  nothing  less  than  a  massive  counterattack  com- 
bining the  resources  of  both  go^•ernment  and  local  people  will  do  the  job 
and  reverse  the  downward  spiral  in  which  rural  America  finds  itself  today. 

Such  a  counterattack  ha^s  been  launched  through  a  dynamic  new 
action  program.    Most  of  you  have  heard  sonjething  about  this  program  called 
Rural  Areas  Develcpraent. .  .or  R/iD,  for  short. 

The  RAD  program  is  a  blending  and  coordiuation  of  all  available 
resources  of  the  Department       conservation,  credit,  forestry,  recreation, 
industrial  developinent,  education  and  other  public  services       into  a  long- 
range  effort  to  erase  the  blight  of  rural  poverty, 

A  very  important  responsibility  in  this  program  has  been  assumed 
by  the  leadership  of  the  cooperative  movement,  and  your  REA  co-ops,  in 
particular,  have  much  to  contribute.    As  you  know,  your  dynamic  and  driving 
general  manager,  Clyde  Ellis,  recognized  the  importance  of  this  program 
very  early... and  has  been  a  strong  force  in  it  for  effective  action. 

As  a  result,  the  REA  has  been  assigned  primary,  responsibility  for 
developing  industrial  and  commercial  projects  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
program. .. and  other  programs,  as  well. 

(more) 
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You  already  have  some  experience  In  this  task  through  the  use  of 
consumer  facility  loans  authorized  in  Section  5  of  the  REA.  legislation.  Under 
this  section,  some  of  you  have  assisted  industries  and  businesses  in  your 
areas  vith  the  financing  of  electrical  equipment  and  plumbing.    Using  these 
funds  only  vhen  financing  is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms  from  any  other 
source,  public  or  private,  you  have  made  possible  nev  job  opportunities  that 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  created.    Since  July  I961,  you  have  used  these 
funds  ik  times  and  for  only  a  little  over  a  million  dollars,  but  the 
availability  of  Section  5  loans  has  made  much  else  possible. 

'        In  helping  the  local  comm\inity  vithin  your  territory  to  increase  jobs... 
and  expand  the  benefits  of  econoraip,,grovth. . .you  also  are  increasing  your 
own  business.    It  is  a  natural  combination,  and  fulfills  the  basic  aim  of  REA 
to  bring  progress  to  rural  America  in  many  forms. 

However,  REA  leadership  in  stimulating  community  development  is  not 
always  tied  to  a  direct  REA  power  benefit.    The  manager  of  a  local  electric 
cooperative  in  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  has  led  the  drive  in  his  community 
to  get  four  new  industries  —  and  each  buys  power  from  a  private  power 
supplier . 

The  manager  maintains,  and  correctly  so,  that  both  the  private  and 
cooperative  power  suppliers  are  benefiting. . .the  co-op  from  new  consumers 

I 

who  live  in  its  territory.  But  most  importantly,  the  community ... the  people... 
will  benefit  from  new  opportunities. 

I  am  encouraged  to  see  the  dedication  and  energy  which  local  REA  co-ops  are 
giving  to  the  RAD  progrcaa*  Reports  from  about  one -third  of  the  REA  borrowers 
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indicate  that  since  July  1961  they  have  helped  to  launch  400  industrial  and 
commercial  projects.    It  is  anticipated  that  they  will  directly  create 
30,000  new  jobs... and  indirectly,  another  22,000.    When  reports  are  in  from 
all  co-ops,  undoubtedly  these  figures  will  be  higher. 

More  than  one- fourth  of  these  new  enterprises  involve  processing 
and  marketing  of  fariD  and  wood  products. . .which  mean  additional  outlets  for 
farm  and  forest  products  as  well  as  new  jobs  for  rural  citizens.    This  is  a 
real  "double  shot"  in  the  arm. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  in  these  newly  launched  projects, 
government  financing  is  playing  a  "seed  capital"  role  by  stimulating  the 
investment  of  much  larger  sums  by  private  and  local  sources.    The  REA 
figures  indicate  that  the  400  projects  are  being  financed  by  more  than  $250 
million  of  private  capital  compared  with  about  $15  million  from  Federal 
Government  sources. 

These  projects  are  scattered  throughout  the  country.    They  include 
a  luaber  project  in  Idaho,  a  furniture  factory  in  Kentucky,  a  commercial 
recreation  enterprise  in  Illinois,  a  packing  plant  in  Nebraska,  and  a 
chipping  plant  in  Mississippi.     In  addition,  the  600  REA  borrowers  report 
they  have  assisted  their  communities  in  launching  a  number  of  public 
facilities       hospitals,  water  systems  and  sewerage  systems. 

Thus,  we  have,  with  your  assistance,  made  a  good  start  with  the 
RAD  program. . .but  it  is  only  the  beginning,  for  we  have  only  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  need  in  rural  ^erica. 


(more) 
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A  good  start  means  that  rural  electric  cooperatives  will  have  more 
and  more  to  do  as  rural  ^erica  responds  to  the  challenge  o£  the  60*8... as 
it  moves  positively  forward  once  again.    And  as  these  things  take  place, 
demands  for  power  will  expand  rapidly. 

Presently  your  menbers  are  doubling  their  power  needs  every  seven 
to  ten  years.    Today,  the  power  requirements  of  your  systems  are  about  37 
billion  kilowatt- hours.    By  1970,  those  requirements  will  soar  to  68.6 
billion. .. (or  more)  and  by  1985  to  almost  200  billion  (or  more). 

President  Kennedy  has  said  that  power  is  the  key  to  this  century 
power  on  the  farms  and  in  rural  areas  as  well  as  in  the  cities.    At  Oahe 
Project  in  South  Dakota  last  summer  he  said: 

"The  role  of  the  REA  is  not  finished,  as  some  would  believe.  To 
be  sure,  most  farms  now  have  electric  lights.    Most  REA  cooperatives  and 
power  districts  are  well  established.    But  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
time  when  this  nation  will  boast  a  300  million  population,  a  two  trillion 
dollar  national  income,  and  a  grave  responsibility  as  the  breadbasket  and 
food  producer  for  a  world  whose  population  will  have  doubled.    That  is  the 
prospect  for  the  end  of  this  century       and  the  key  to  this  century  is 
power... on  the  farm... in  the  factory... in  the  country  as  well  as  the  city." 

The  role  of  the  REA  is  not  f inished. . . it  is  only  beginning. 

This,  I  submit,  is  sound  policy  and  one  that  will  serve  the  Nation 
well.    Let  us,  working  together,  militantLy  carry  it  forward. 
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AMERICM  AGRICULTURE  AM)  ITS  NEED  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  EUROPE  ^. 

By  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  United  States  of  America 
(Prepared  at  the  request  of  Die  Welt,  Hamburg,  West  Germany) 


People  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  much  to  gain  from  a 
continued  high  level  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Europe. 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States,  farm  exports  are  a  major  business 
enterprise  and  a  significant  factor  in  our  ability  both  to  maintain  our 
international  commitments  and  to  buy  imported  goods,  including  industrial 
products  from  Europe. 

To  the  people  of  Europe,  moderately  priced  food  products  from  the 
United  States  help  in  two  ways:    first,  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  living 
and  second,  to  price  their  industrial  output  competitively  in  world  markets. 

Active  two-way  trade  in  agricultural  and  industrial  products  is  vital 
to  the  growth  and  well-being  of  both  Europe  and  America.    The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  anxious  to  have  this  trade  continue  undiminished, 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  Die  Welt  has  given  me  to  discuss  the  agri- 
cultural aspects  of  this  situation  with  our  friends  in  West  Germany  and 
to  explain  our  concern  about  threats  to  transatlantic  trade  in  farm  products. 

American  farmers  are  heavily  dependent  on  export  markets.    One  acre 
in  five  produces  for  export.    Some  of  our  commodities,  such  as  wheat  and 
rice,  find  more  than  half  their  market  overseas.    We  are  also  big  exporters 
of  soybeans,  tallow,  tobacco,  flaxseed,  dairy  products,  vegetable  oils, 
feed  grains,  lard,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  many  other  products 
of  the  farm. 

Last  year,  we  exported  over  $5  billion  in  farm  commodities.    This  is 
big  business  for  American  farmers  and  also  for  the  millions  of  our  business 
people  and  wage  earners  who  are  involved  in  the  financing,  storing,  processing, 
and  transportation  of  agricultural  products.    An  important  part  of  our  popu- 
lation —  on  farms,  in  small  towns,  and  big  cities  alike  --  is  dependent  on 
a  high  volume  of  farm  products  moving  in  export  markets. 

Furthermore,  commodities  from  the  farm  account  for  about  one-fo-urth  of 
all  exports  from  the  United  States.    This  means  they  contribute  significantly 
to  our  international  balance  of  payments,  one  of  our  most  critical  economic 
problems . 
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Our  balance  of  payments  deficit  is  incurred  mainly  to  meet  our  security 
and  assistance  commitments  in  Western  Europe  and  other  friendly  areas.  It 
is  primarily  to  these  same  areas  that  we  must  look  for  the  markets  to  help 
us  overcome  the  problem,  if  ve  are  to  maintain  these  commitments  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  up  our  purchase  of  cameras,  automobiles,  watches^  vines,  and 
a  variety  of  other  products  which  Europe  exports . 

\-Jhen  Europe  was  industrialized  many  years  ago,  its  economic  growth  was 
achieved  in  part  by  imports  of  low-priced  food  and  raw  materials  from  the 
new  world.    Everyone  prospered  from  this  trade.    We  found  export  markets 
for  our  agricultural  abundance,  and  Europeans  were  able  to  develop  their 
industry  more  rapidly. 

Ready  access  to  the  farm  products  of  the  United  States  is  still  highly 
important  to  the  people  of  Western  Europe.    Thanks  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  agriculture,  we  are  dependable  suppliers  of  a  wide  range  of  farm  products 
at  moderate  prices.    The  average  American  family,  for  instance,  spends  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  its  income  for  food.    Imported  food  from  the  United 
States  will  help  keep  the  cost  of  living  to  moderate  levels,  a  condition 
which  in  turn  helps  European  industries  hold  the  price  line  and  compete  in 
world  markets. 

The  vital  nature  of  our  exports  of  farm  products  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  expressed  apprehension  regarding  possible  losses  in  our  trade  with 
the  Common  Market,  due  to  what  we  regard  as  overly  protective  agricultural 
trade  policies. 

Let  me  illustrate  our  concern  by  pointing  out  what  has  happened  to 
poultry  --  a  subject  which  has  been  much  in  the  international  trade  news 
in  recent  months  and  has  figured  in  many  conversations  between  European 
and  American  government  officials. 

During  the  last  seven  years,  per  capita  consumption  of  poultry  meat 
in  Germany  has  almost  tripled,  as  the  fully  employed  German  people  have 
turned  increasingly  to  poultry  to  supplement  their  supplies  of  red  meats. 
Farmers  in  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  have  expanded  production  sharply 
to  meet  this  need  and  so,  of  course,  have  German  farmers.    Even  so, 
supplies    were  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  United  States  has  had  abundant  supplies  of  high  quality  poultry 
meat  and  has  been  seeking  export  markets  for  this  product.    Our  poultry 
producers  began  an  extensive  promotion  program  in  West  Germany  and  our 
sales  expanded  rapidly.    Such  sales  were  possible  because  our  poultry 
was  subject  to  only  a  moderate  fixed  tariff  in  Germany  and  also  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  German  government  removed  the  quotas  that  had  limited 
poultry  imports  from  the  United  States  up  to  that  time  --a  fact  which  we 
appreciate . 
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During  these  last  seven  years ^  Germany's  annual  purchases  of  U.  S. 
poultry  have  risen  irom  a  modest  2.5  million  pounds  to  I93  million  pounds. 
Imports  from  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark  together  have  risen  5-fol<i« 
Germany's  poultry  growers  have  nearly  douhled  their  own  production.  And 
Germany's  consumers  have  enjoyed  a  wide  choice  of  poultry  products  at 
moderate  prices . 

This  has  been  a  "beneficial  arrangement  for  oil.  concerned. 

Now,  with  the  Common  Market  in  existence,  the  rules  have  changed.  The 
former  moderate  duty  on  poultry  of       cents  a  pound  is  up  to  nearly  three 
times  that  level.    Suppliers  from  outside  the  Common  Market  have  a  higher 
wall  to  climh  and  can  compete  less  effectively  than  "before.    At  the  same 
time,  German  consumers  are  restricted  in  their  choice  of  poultry  products 
and  face  higher  prices. 

The  United  States  certainly  has  no  desire  to  take  over  the  German 
poultry  market  and  put  domestic  producers  out  of  "business.    But  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  new  protection  provided  under  Common  Market  regulations 
is  not  fair  to  Germany's  trading  partners.    That  is  why  we  have  "been  working 
with  officials  in  both  Bonn  and  Brussels  on  the  matter  of  access  for  our 
poultry  to  the  German  market. 

Trade  protectionism  is  of  deep  concern  to  the  United  States  not  only 
as  an  agricultural  exporter  "but  as  a  nation  which  for  the  past  30  years 
has  "been  devoted  to  a  liberal  international  trade  policy.    We  believe  that 
trade  is  the  lifeblood  of  international  relations,  and  we  think  that  rule 
applies  as  much  to  agricultural  products  as  to  industrial  goods. 

VJhat  is  sometimes  not  realized  is  that  we  are  not  only  a  big  exporter 
but  also  one  of  the  world's  largest  importers  of  food  and  agricultural 
products.    More  than  half  of  our  agricultural  imports  are  products  which 
compete  with  our  own  —  fruits  and  vegetables,  meat  products,  vegetable 
oils,  even  grains. 

Along  with  the  other  countries  of  the  West,  we  are  members  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).    We  are  whole-hearted 
subscribers  to  its  principles.    We  want  to  see  rules  developed  and 
maintained  that  enable  efficient  producers  of  agricultural  products  to 
compete  for  markets  on  a  fair  basis. 

The  United  States  is  fully  prepared  to  play  its  part  in  carrying 
forward  negotiations  aimed  at  maintaining  international  trade  at  satis- 
factory levels.    We  have  a  new  Trade  Expansion  Act  that  provides  us  an 
additional  tool  for  doing  this. 

In  applying  this  act,  we  can  be  liberal  in  our  treatment  of  products 
from  other  nations  only  to  the  degree  that  they  are  liberal  in  their 
treatment  of  products  from  the  Umited  States.    V.'e  hope  that  mutual 
liberality  in  trade  relations  will  prevail,  for  if  it  does  not,  each  of 
us  will  be  the  loser. 
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We  hope  to  utilize  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  fully  in  promoting 
more  literal  trade  policies  for  agricultural  commodities.    The  broad 
concessions  we  are  authorized  to  negotiate  under  this  Act  can  make  possible 
the  negotiation  of  a  great  interlocking  system  of  more  liberal  and  expanded 
trade  that  will  benefit  all  the  nations  of  the  Free  World. 

But  we  believe  that  nations  cannot  be  internationally  minded  in  the 
industrial  areas  of  their  economies  and  nationally  minded  and  protectionist 
in  agriculture.    Either  the  two  sectors  must  move  foirward  together  on  a 
liberal  trade  course  or  both  will  succumb  to  protectionism. 


U«  S.  Depsirtment  of  Agricultxire 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
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1  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  with  you  at  your  annual  "banquet » 

You  of  the  limestone  industry  have  a  direct  concern  with  some  of  the  same 

mi 

ii  things  that  we  in  agriculture  are  concerned  with  —  both  as  to  soil  improve - 
|j  Bent  and  to  the  development  of  the  modem  roads  that  mean  so  much  to  efficient 
farming  and  marketing. 

Tonight,  I  should  like  to  center  my  r^narks  on  the  broad  subject  of 
conservation.    And  I  should  like  to  start  by  saying  that  I  dislike  the  words 
"soil  bank"  . , .  "diverted  acres"  . . .  "idle  acres"  • . .  and  the  whole  concept  of 
non-uee  that  they  represent.    To  me  these  terms  and  the  practices  they  describe 
are  the  direct  opposite  of  true  conservation.    For  true  conservation  in  a  real 
sense  meains  serving  people  —  the  use  of  land  and  water  to  meet  himaan  needs  now 
and  in  the  future.    Unless  we  use  the  land  and  water  to  satisfy  human  needs  — 
v^t  purpose  does  it  serve? 

So  the  question  is:    Are  we  making  the  best  and  wisest  use  of  our 
land  and  water  to  serve  our  national  well  being? 

The  answer  ts  no. 

But  I  believe  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction.    Your  organization, 
the  National  Agric\P.tural  Limestone  Institute,  has  contributed  mightily  to  a 
more  rapid  movement  toward  the  goal  of  real  conservation.    And  I  believe  that 
In  the  future  you  can  continue  to  play  a  critical  role  in  pointing  the  way  to 
proper  and  beneficial  land  use  —  true  conservation  in  this  land  of  ours. 

An  address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Agricultural  Llmeetone  Institute,  7  p.m.  (EST), 
Washington,  D,  C,  January  22,  1963. 
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Today  and  for  the  foreseeable  future,  our  American  family  farm 
agriculture  will  be  able  to  feed  our  people  at  home  and  to  make  available 
increasing  amounts  of  food  and  fiber  for  trade  and  aid  and  economic  develop- 
ment around  the  world.    I  make  this  most  significant  statement  not  as  con- 
jecture or  even  as  an  estimate  but  rather  as  a  sinrple  statement  of  fact. 
But  it  is  a  fact  we  must  keep  in  mind  -vdien  we  discuss  conservation. 

This  miracle  of  abundance  has  meant  great  thirxgs  to  our  people. 

It  has  meant  that  the  average  farm  worker  now  feeds  himself 
and  26  others— freeing  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  for  productive 
work  of  other  kinds. 

Food  is  the  best  bargain  we  have  today.    The  food  budget  of  the 
average  family  accounts  for  less  than  20  percent  of  the  family's  income 
after  taxes*    In  1931>  Americans  were  spending  23  percent  of  their  after- 
tax income  for  food.    In  19^1  the  proportion  was  21  percent — and  in  I9U7 
it  was  27  percent.    Today,  we  are  getting  better  food,  better  packaged, and 
more  of  it  pre-prepared  — but  at  less  real  cost  than  any  people,  anywhere 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  the  different  countries  of  western  Europe — where  living 
standards  wre  relatively  high — consumers  spend  anyvdiere  from  30  to  ^5 
percent  of  their  after-tax  incomes  for  food.    In  Russia  the  proportion 
is  well  over  50  percent. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  the  people  of  other  countries  have  a 
finer  appreciation  of  Americans  abundance  than  we  do — because  they  have 
food  problems.    Hhe  hungry  of  the  world  know  about  American  a^icultural 
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ab\andance  "because  Food  for  Peace  is  s\ipplementing  the  food  resources  of 
more  than  100  countries.  The  Iron  Curtain  countries  know  it — and  their 
leaders  are  struggling  to  find  a  formula  for  a  similar  success. 

Every  single  country  "behind  the  Iron  and  Bamhoo  curtains — and 
the  Sugar  Cane  curtain  too— is  having  food  problems. 

It  was  Just  four  years  ago  this  month  that  Fidel  Castro  assumed 
power  in  Cuba.    At  that  time  farm  production  accounted  for  over  one -third 
of  the  national  income  and  employed  about  two -fifths  of  the  labor  force. 
Food  supplies  were  adequate  for  the  country's  people,  and  farm  exports 
bro\ight  in  most  of  Cuba's  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

The  situation  today    is  quite  different,  I  assure  you,  Cuba 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  crisis — and  there  is  no  change  in  sight, 
irhere  simply  is  not  enough  food— and  per  capita  consumption  has  dropped  a 
fifth  since  I958. 

Russia  is  having  its  food  problems,  too— a  failure  of  Communism  that 
even  Khrushchev  freely  admits.    Production  is  far  behind  the  country's  goals-- 
e specially  for  grains,  meat  and  dairy  products.    And  in  Red  China  tonight, where 
agriculture  has  broken  down,  millions  of  people  go  hungry.    East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria — you  name  it— every  one  of  the  Communist  countries  has  a 
serious  food  shortage  problem. 

There  has  been  no  such  problem  in  this  generation  in  the  U.S. — 
because  of  tl-e  productive  ability  of  the  American  family  farm-  cue  most 
successful  agrarian  institution  ever  developed. 
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But  this  miracle  of  abundance  of  producing  more  and  more  on  fever 
and  fewer  acres  has  also  meant  sharp  and  very  quick  changes  in  the  face  of 
rural  America*.    And  these  changes  have  brought  vith  them  a  great  deal  of 
hardship . 

Farmers  and  others  associated  with  them  in  rural  America^  have 
suffered  unfairly. 

In  most  recent  years,  American  farmers  have  produced  5  or  6  percent 
more  food  than  we  could  consume  or  give  away.    And  without  adjustment  programs, 
overproduction  would  have  been  much  more  severe  than  that.    Individual  farmers 
acting  alone  can  do  little  to  prevent  overproduction. 

Overproduction  in  a  free  enterprise  economy  means,  of  course,  sharp 
downward  pressure  on  prices.    The  result  is  the  cost-price  squeeze  we  are  all 
so  familiar  with.    In  the  decade  of  the  1950*s,  net  realized  farm  income 
declined  more  than  a  tenth  at  a  time  \jheia.  other  incomes  were  rising  steadily. 

Many  family  farmers  were  pushed  off  the  land.    In  the  five  census 
years  between  195^  and  1959>  "^^^  total  number  of  farms  declined  15  percent. 

And  it  wasn't  only  farmers  who  suffered.    I  know  that  many  of  you 
in  this  room  live  in  and  serve  small  rural  communities.    Others  of  us  have 
re -visited  the  small  towns  we  know.    And  we  see  many  of  these  communities 
have  fallen  into  the  backwater  of  America's  economic  growth. 

In  many  of  them,  agriculture  was  once — but  no  longer  is --an  economic 
mainstay.    Many  of  these  towns  were  once — ^but  no  longer  are — bustling  centers 
of  opportunity  in  business  and  agriculture. 
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There  are  many  ways  to  measure  what  has  happened. 

You  can  measiire  it  in  the  changing  character  of  our  population. 
In  the  decade  of  the  1950*s,  our  national  populatjon  increased  by  29  million 
people.    Meanwhile^  population  declined  in  most  towns  of  fewer  than  2,^00, 
and  increased  only  slightly  in  those  of  2,500  to  10,000.    The  farm  popula- 
tion that  supports  these  smaller  towns  and  cities  fell  off  by  a  third. 

You  can  measure  it  in  the  lack  of  adequate  opportunities  for 
education.    Urban  people  over  25  have  on  the  average  a  fourth  more  formal 
schooling  than  do  farm  people. 

You  can  measure  it  in  the  lack  of  job  opportunities.  Under- 
employment in  rviral  areas  is  the  equivalent  of  around  k  million  entirely 
unemployed . 

You  can  measure  it  in  the  unwillingness  of  younger  people — 
especially  the  more  promising  ones — to  remain  a  nd  work  in  their  hometowns . 
For  many  rural  communities,  this  rapid  outmigration  of  the  young  is  particu- 
larly tragic.    Opportunity  could  have  been  created  locally  as  well  as  at  a 
distance. 

You  can  measure  the  rural  problem  in  the  incidence  of  actual 
poverty.    More  than  half  the  poverty  in  the  U.S.  today  is  in  rural  America — 
a  rural  America  which  has  at  the  same  time  created  a  worldwide  success  story 
in  food  production. 
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Yet  these  commiinl ties— even  where  economic  prohlems  are  most 
acute— all  have  important  resources— "both  natural  and  human  resources.  They 
deserve  the  best  efforts  we  can  give  to  their  problems — through  every  public 
and  private  so\irce  available* 

Change  is  inexorable.    Yet  the  threat  to  rural  America  does  not  lie 
in  scientific  and  technical  change  itself.    The  threat  lies  in  the  failure 
to  direct  changes  growing  out  of  that  progress  in  ways  to  meet  the  real  needs 
and  wants  of  all  the  Nation's  people.    Change  must  be  shaped  to  work  for 
people— not  against  them. 

If  we  are  alert  and  willing  to  act,  I  believe  we  can  shape  these 
changes  so  that  rural  America  as  well  as  urban  America  will  prosper  and 
benefit  from  the  production  miracle  that  is  American  agriculture. 

It  all  comes  down  to  conservation —  to  proper  land  use  in  the  most 
meaningful  sense  of  that  word. 

We  know  that  we  don't  need  all  of  our  land  and  water  to  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  we  require.    During  the  past  tvo  years,  we  have  been 
using  for  crop  production  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  land  we  classify  as 
cropland.    With  acre  yields  growing  year  by  year  more  rapidly  than  population 
we  know  that  we  can  continue  to  produce  all  the  food  and  fiber  we  need  with 
much  less  cropland  than  we  have  available. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  need  land  and  water  for  other  things.  We 
have  growing  needs  for  recreation  . . .  for  timber  . . .  for  grazing  for 
livestock  • . .  for  industry.    The  expanding  urban  character  of  our  population 
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I  indicates  a  growing  urgency  for  the  preservation  and  use  of  green  areas  around 
I  cities  and  tovms  ...  or  simply  open  spaces  to  look  at  ...  climb  on  , . .  walk 
'  through  ...  or  meditate  in. 

We  are  a  people  with  a  pioneer  tradition.    Open  space  is  a  part  of 
*  that  heritage,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  maintain  the  opportunity  for 
Americans  everywhere  to  make  use  of  space  as  6ne  of  our  natural  resources. 

So  now  as  true  conservationists,  our  challenge  is  clear  —  to  make  the 
land  adjustments  needed,  we  must  work  not  idle  . . ,  use  not  hank  . , .  apply  not 
divert  , , .  our  great  natural  resources  of  land  and  water . 

We  must  seek  alternative  land  and  water  uses  that  vrill  serve  our 
people  in  worthwhile  ways,  now  and  in  the  future.    We  must  avoid  the  idling 
of  vast  tracts  of  land  with  the  resultant  damage  to  local  enterprise  and 
rural  economies. 

It  can  be  done.    We  have  made  progress. 

The  coordinated  effort  which  makes  up  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
Program  —  or  R-A-D —  points  the  way.    The  framework  behind  RAD  is  the 
conservation  philosophy  that  we  should  use  our  land  and  water  —  not  idle  it. 

Incidentally,  your  president.  Bob  Koch,  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Conmittee  on  Rural  Areas  Development  —  and  we  are  most  appreciative 
of  the  work  he  is  doing. 

The  RAD  program  is  a  blending  and  coordination  of  all  available 
resources  —  private  and  public  . . .  local,  state  and  national  —  toward  the 
common  goal  of  a  prosperous  rural  America. 
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As  a  part  of  this  integrated  effort,  certain  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  services  most  directly  involved  in  Rural  Areas  Development 
have  been  placed  under  Assistant  Secretary  John  A.  Baker.    These  include 
the  Forest  Service,  Farmers  Cooperative  Service,  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development.    In  developing  new  rural  resources, 
these  agencies  work  closely  with  the  Federal  Extension  Service  and  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  —  which  report  to 
Assistant  Secretary  John  P.  Duncan.    I  want  to  emphasize  that  RAD  is  a  top 
priority  program  in  the  Department  which  will  continue  to  command  our  best 
energy,  know-how  and  resoxirces. 

The  Congress  responded  to  this  need  by  passing  last  year  significant 
and  far-reaching  legislation  where  RAD  is  concerned.    These  include  special 
credit  programs,  cost-sharing  and  adjustment  payments  under  long-term  adjust- 
ments for  cropland  conversion,  and  authority  to  initiate  rural  renewal 
projects  through  technical  assistance  and  loans  to  local  public  agencies. 

Fundamentally,  of  course,  local  participation  is  the  key.  Happily 
we  have  found  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  local  communities.    Today  there 
are  rural  development  committees  in  1800  counties  —  and  they  are  preparing 
thousands  of  projects  that  will  help  create  the  conditions  essential  for 
economic  growth. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  about  the  program  is  the  growing 
evidence  that  Federal  funds  can  be  used  to  stimulate  a  many-fold  investment 
from  other  sources.    In  other  words,  government  financing  is  playing  a  "seed 
capital"  role  by  bringing  about  the  investment  of  much  larger  sums  by  private 
and  local  sources. 
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For  example,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  surveyed  about 
400  industrial  and  commercial  projects  that  REA  borrowers  had  helped  to 
launch.    It  was  found  that  the  4OO  projects  are  being  financed  by  more  than 
$250  million  of  private  capital  compared  with  only  about  $15  million  from 
Federal  Government  sources. 

Incidentally,  it  is  anticipated  that  those  4OO  projects  will  directly 
create  some  30/ 000  new  jobs  ...  and  indirectly,  another  22,000. 

Another,  much  broader  survey  discloses  that  throughout  the  coimtry 
133,000  j5bs  have  been  created  or  saved  already  as  a  result  of  the  Rural 
Areas  Development  Program* 

A  key  role  in  the  RAD  program  is  being  carried  out  through  cost- 
sharing  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.    In  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  AGP  was  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  for  the  first 
time  —  which  is  quite  a  landmark  for  the  program.    In  the  past,  AGP  has  been 
known  as  a  "continuing"  program  that  had  to  be  renewed  periodically  by  the 
Ctongress,    This  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

The  1962  Act  also  amended  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  to  provide  for  long-term  agreements  under  ACP,  to  help  farmers  change 
their  cropping  systems  and  land  use  and  to  develop  soil,  water,  forest,  wild- 
life and  recreational  resources.    And  it  authorized  USDA  to  share  with  local 
public  bodies  up  to  half  the  cost  of  land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for 
small  watershed  projects  to  be  dedicated  to  public  recreation. 
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The  Department  is  already  developing  pilot  projects  under  this 
legislation  —  to  help  farmers  shift  unneeded  cropland  to  other  \ises.  Last 
months  we  named  41  counties  in  13  states  for  long-term  test  programs  to  shift 
land  out  of  crops  and  tame  hay.    The  main  idea  is  to  convert  this  land  to 
grass  and  forest  —  although  water  storage,  wildlife  habitat,  and  recreation 
uses  will  also  he  encouraged.    In  addition,  other  counties  throughout  the 
nation  are  eligible  to  participate  in  a  pilot  program  to  convert  cropland  to 
income  producing  recreation  uses. 

In  some  states,  the  test  program  will  be  tied  in  with  small  watershed 
projects  authorized  under  Public  Law  566,    Such  watershed  work  is  underway 
or  approved  in  13  of  the  41  counties  where  conversions  to  grass  and  trees 
are  being  started. 

Farmers  who  are  interested  in  this  cropland  conversion  program  will 
be  helped  through  adjustment  payments,  cost-sharing  on  conservation  practices, 
and  technical  assistance.    Farmers  can  enter  into  long-range  agreements  to 
shift  land  under  plans  which  they  have  developed  in  cooperation  with  their 
local  soil  conservation  districts.    In  addition,  farmers  or  groups  of 
farmers  id.ll  also  be  able  to  obtain  credit  to  help  pay  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  conversion, 

A3  1  fcaid,  this  pilot  program,  under  the  leadership  of  our  ASC 
committees,  is  limited  to  this  year.    Our  intention  is  to  expand  this  cropleoid 
conversion  program  very  rapidly  and  widely, 
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So  far  pilot  projects  in  cropland  conversion  and  recreation  are 
limited  to  an  expenditure  of  $10  million.    The  extension  of  the  Conservation 
Reserve  authorized  hy  Congress  is  for  only  one  year.    New  authority  is  needed 
to  deal  with  the  substantial  acreage  coming  out  of  the  Conservation  Reserve 
in  the  next  few  years.    It  is  needed  too  for  other  land  that  we  no  longer 
need  to  produce  food  and  fiber. 

May  I  tlien  conclude  this  address  as  I  began  by  repeating  the  answer 
is  not  to  idle  land  not  needed  for  crops,  but  rather  to  use  it  to  meet  other 
needs,  and,  as  we  do  so,  to  provide  constructive  opportunities  in  areas 
other  than  farming  for  those  who  remain  by  choice  in  the  rural  community. 
There  is  important  work  to  be  done  by  such  people.    Our  challenge  is  to  work 
out  the  proper  balance  —  a  better  word  is  conservation. ., .the  proper  use  of 
land  and  water  to  serve  people. 

This  is  an  exciting  enterprise  —  and  1963  is  a  key  year.  The 
Congress  gave  us  important  new  legislation  last  year.    As  I  have  outlined 
we  are  now  instituting,  on  a  small  scale,  projects  that  we  hope  will  be  the 
successful  beginning  of  broad  and  effective  land -use  ad justment ... conserva- 
tion. .  .programs, 

I  invite  each  of  you  to  look  at  your  own  community  in  terms  of 
these  opportunities. . .and  to  give  your  cooperation  to  these  long-term 
programs  for  conservation  and  rural  development.    The  reward  will  be  great 
and  long -lasting. .  .to  rural  communities  and  to  the  Nation. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
,  Office  of  the  Secretary 

1  We  meet  here  to  advance  a  goal  that  has  heen  sought  by  all  men 

since  before  the  dawn  of  hioman  history.    Long  before  men  formulated  slogans  — 
indeed,  before  they  had  developed  much  \ise  for  words  —  they  sought  to  allay 
hunger.    We  seek  today  to  fill  one  of  the  most  basic  needs  common  to  all 
manMnd. 

But  if  the  desire  and  the  drive  to  achieve  freedom  from  hunger 
is  as  old  as  life  itself,  there  are  today  two  new  elements  that  are  of 
utmost  importance.    The  first  of  these  represents  one  of  the  greatest  hopes 
of  this  critical  age  in  which  we  live  —  the  hope  that  arises  because  we 
now  seek,  in  a  conscious  and  articulate  manner,  freedom  from  hunger  for  all 
men  all  over  the  world. 

The  inclusiveness  of  this  drive  is  something  new  in  history. 
Primitive  man  so\lght  food  for  himself,  or,  at  most,  for  his  family.  Later 
a  tribe,  still  later  a  nation,  became  a  unit  within  which  members  acted  to 
achieve  freedom  from  hunger  for  the  group. 

Through  much  of  recorded  history  men  and  nations  have  sought  to 
increase  their  own  chances  to  achieve  freedom  from  hunger  at  the  expense 
of  their  neighbors.    They  have  struggled  for  the  fertile  valleys  and  the 
flood  plains.    Wars  have  been  fought  to  gain  enough  territory  to  insure 
enough  food.    Peoples  have  migrated  into  new,  forbidding,  sparsely  occupied 
areas  of  the  world  when  population  pushed  too  hard  against  the  supply  of  food,  j 
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It  was  left  to  our  period  of  history  for  mankind  to  develop  a 
concern  to  combat  hunger  throughout  the  world. 

Freedom  from  hunger  —  or  want  —  was  one  of  the  four  freedoms 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  held  up  as  a  standard  for  all  the  world  to  see  — 
and  to  follow. 

Food  enough  for  all  was  the  hope  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
launching,  20  years  ago,  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

The  desire  to  make  use  of  our  abundant  agricultural  productivity 
to  provide  food  for  those  who  need  it  throughout  the  world  was  back  of  the 
launching  by  the  United  States,  nine  years  ago,  of  our  Food  for  Peace  Program. 

More  than  two  years  ago  the  FAO  launched  its  five-year  Freedom 
from  Hunger  campaign.    And  last  year  the  United  Nations  and  the  FAO 
launched  the  World  Food  Program. 

Thus  the  drive  to  eliminate  hunger  from  this  earth  has  become 
international  and  well  nigh  universal.    This  first  new  development  in  an 
age-old  drive  in  itself  offers  great  hope  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

This  hope  is  given  substance  by  the  second  new  development,  which 
is  likewise  a  product  of  our  age.    For  the  first  time  in  history,  science 
and  technology  have  progressed  so  far  that  we  can  envision  the  day  when  no 
one  6n  earth  need  suffer  for  v/ant  of  material  necessities  of  life.    We  can 
see  the  possibility  of  the  conquest  "of  hunger  and  cold,  and  the  other 
physical  ard  ns.ln^al  h-\^,ardfc.  for  all  men  cvery^/^ore. 
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Within  the  United  States  this  potential  abundance  has  in  many 
respects  become  a  reality.    Certainly  American  agriculture  has  demonstrated 
its  potential.    Millions  of  f aimers,  spurred  by  the  incentive  and  pride 
of  ownership  inherent  in  the  American  family  farm  economy,  have  applied 
new  discoveries  and  new  methods  to  their  own  operations  to  produce  a  dramatic 
increase  in  productivity  that  overshadows  increases  in  other  major  sectors 
of  our  econoifly. 

The  following  figures  demonstrate  the  rate  of  acceleration  of 
this  increasing  productivity.    In  1900,  37.5  percent  of  our  labor  force  was 
in  agriculture.    In  1960,  only  8.6  percent.    A  certury  ago  one  worker  on 
the  farm  supplied  less  than  5  persons  —  hardly  more  than  his  own  family. 
It  took  nearly  80  years  for  this  number  to  double,  and  by  1940  the  number 
of  persons  supplied  by  each  farm  worker  had  risen  to  10,69.    Five  years  later, 
during  the  war  years,  that  10.69  had  risen  to  14.55;  but  the  five  post-war 
years  saw  little  change  —  14.56  by  1950.    But  note  the  rate  of  increase 
during  the  decade  of  the  50*  s.    By  1955  each  farm  worker  supplied  more  than 
19  people.    By  1960  it  was  more  than  26.    Today  it  is  more  than  27.    And  it 
will  continue  to  increase. 

Yes,  we  can  foresee  the  end  of  the  physical  barriers  to  an  age 
of  plenty.    Yet  for  moflt  of  the  people  that  inhabit  this  earth,  abundance 
is  only  a  dream.    But  it  is  a  dream  that  becomes  more  insistent  and  more 
inqpelling  every  day. 
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The  challenge  to  us  is  clear.    For  the  most  formidable  barriers 
that  remain  are  social  and    political  and  economic. 

There  are  barriers  of  nationalism  —  and  other  isins. 

And  most  important  there  are  barriers  of  ignorance. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  barrier  of  ignorance  applies 
not  only  to  the  illiterate,  not  only  to  those  who  have  not  yet  leeoTied  how 
to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  although  this  is  a 
serious  barrier.  The  barrier  of  ignorance  applies  as  well  to  the  learned 
and  the  powerful. —  to  the  statesmen  of  the  world  who  have  not  yet  learned 
those  elements  of  social  engineering  that  will  make  it  easier  to  extend 
the  potential  for  plenty  to  all  people. 

These  are  barriers  we  must  attack  and  seek  to  tear  down.  These 
are  barriers  against  which  we  now  seek  to  unite  our  forces  in  this 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation, 

I  would  like  to  summarize  briefly  the  efforts  we  are  makiilg, 
here  in  the  United  States,  toward  the  goal  of  freedom  from  hunger. 
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Through  our  Food  for  Peace  program  American  farm  products  are 
supplementing  the  food  resources  of  over  100  countries,  having  a  combined 
population  of  over  1.3  billion.    In  the  six-year  period,  1955-62,  Food 
for  Peace  shipnents  had  a  total  value  of  $11.2  billion. 

This  food  is  being  used  to  relieve  hunger  and  suffering.  It 
provides  food  for  school  children.    It  is  also  used  to  promote  economic 
development.    It  is  helping  \mderdeveloped  countries  to  carry  out  irrigation, 
reclamation,  and  reforestation  projects;  to  improve  railroads,  highways 
and  bridges;  to  construct  electric  power  generating  facilities;  to  build 
hospitals,  clinics  and  schools.    In  other  words,  it  is  b^^ng  used  not  only 
to  meet  an  immediate  need  for  food,  but  also  to  further  the  kind  of  economic 
development  and  growth  that  will  lead  to  a  greater  degree  of  self-sufficiency. 

Food  for  Peace  is  a  policy  and  program  of  the  United  States 
Government.    Through  this  program  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
giving  —  through  their  government  —  at  the  current  rate  of  $1-2/3  billion 
a  year  —  to  combat  hunger  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  the  IMited  States  are  also  contributing  through 
their  religious  organizations  and  other  voluntary  agencies,  such  as  CARE. 
These  contributions,  both  through  government  and  through  voliantary  agencies, 
will  continue,  alongside  of  our  full  participation  in  international  and 
mu5-tilateral  efforts  and  programs. 
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One  international  avenue  is  through  the  World  Pood  Program, 
launched  last  year  "by  the  UN  and  the  FAO. 

Hie  World  Food  Program  is  frankly  experimental.    It  will,  for 
the  first  time,  provide  food  surpluses  for  economic  development  to 
food  deficient  peoples  through  the  United  Nations  system. 

The  new  program  will  start  off  on  a  modest  scale.    It  wiUL 
supplement,  not  replace,  the  "bilateral  food  aid  programs  already  being 
carried  on  "by  individual  countries,  including  the  Food  for  Peace  Program 
of  the  United  States.    Let  us  not  be  concerned,  however,  about  the 
modest  initial  size  of  the  operation.    It  can  grow — and  I  think  that 
it  will  grow — because  it  is  based  on  a  sound  premise.    It  is  predicated 
on  the  idea  that  a  problem  that  is  international  in  scope  and  impact 
needs  to  be  approached  through  the  joint  effort  of  many. 

Development  of  the  program  thus  far  is  a  tribute  to  many  minds 
and  hands,  and  we  of  the  United  States  are  proud  to  be  associated  in 
its  development. 

I  am  pleased  to  recall  that  we  were  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Resolution  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in  October  I960.  That 
Resolution,  among  other  things,  called  for  a  study  of  how  food  surpluses 
might  be  distributed  under  international  auspices.    Hie  Director 
General  of  FAO  early  in  I96I  prepared  a  challenging  report,  "Development 
Through  Food,"  -vdiich  placed  strong  emphasis  on  the  role  of  food  in 
promoting  economic  growth.    The  Director  Genered's  ideas  were  transmitted 
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"by  the  UN  Secretary  General  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  A 
multilateral  approach  to  food  distribisjiion  was  considered  in  various 
meetings  of  FAO  and  the  United  Nations  in  I96I. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  FAO  Conference  at  Rome  in 
November  I961  and  pledge  the  strong  support  of  the  United  States  to 
establishment  of  a  World  Food  Program.    I  followed  with  keen  personal 
satisfaction  other  steps  of  FAO  and  UN  to  establish  this  program. 

The  United  States  is  pleased  to  offer  food,  cash  assistance, 
and  ocean  transportation  services  to  the  World  Food  Program — to  Join 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  in  this  great  cooperative  effort. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  $U0  million  in  commodities  and 
an  additional  $10  million  in  cash  and  ocean  transportation  services 
on  U.S.  vessels.    This  is  the  American  contribution  to  the  total  of 
$100  million  for  all  countries  taking  part  in  this  experimental 
program. 

Alongside  of  this  World  Food  Program,  and  preceding  it  by 
some  two  years,  is  FAO's  Freedom  From  Hunger  Campaign.    For  15  years 
the  FAO  has  sent  missions  to  some  80  countries  to  help  the  world's 
umderfed  make  better  use  of  their  resources.    It  has  recruited  food 
and  agriculture  specialists  from  scores  of  nations,  who,  singly  or  in 
teams,  have  advised  governments  and  helped  launch  projects  to  combat 
hunger  and  poverty, 
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The  Freedom  From  Hunger  Campaign  was  launched  by  FAO  on  ^ 
July  1,  i960,  to  mobilize  private  contributions  in  nations  throughout 
the  world.    The  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation,  whose  trustees  meet 
here  today,  is  the  focal  point  for  United  States  participation  in  the 
campaign.    Because,  in  this  country,  the  religious  and  other  voluntary 
organizations  such  as  CARE  have  for  so  many  years  organized  and  con- 
ducted very  effective  campaigns  for  private  contributions,  the  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Foundation  has  not  sought  to  compete  with  them.    Rather,  it 
seeks  to  tell  their  story,  and  to  reach  others  vho  are  still  unaware  of 
either  the  problem  of  hunger  in  the  world  or  the  efforts  we  are  maMng 
to  solve  the  problem. 

As  Trustees  of  the  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation,  you  will 
have  two  very  significant  responsibilities  this  year.    The  President 
has  requested  that  you  serve  as  the  Citizen  Host  Committee  for  the  World 
Food  Congress,  to  be  held  here  in  Washington  in  June.    On  this  occasion 
statesmen,  administrators,  scientists  and  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life, 
public  and  private,  from  over  a  hundred  countries  will  meet  to  consider 
how  to  solve  the  problem  of  world  hunger  and  poverty.    Many  of  the 
delegates  will  come  from  the  developing  nations  that  need  help  to 
eliminate  hunger  in  their  ovm  lands.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  opportunity 
to  serve  as  host  to  those  delegates  is  a  challenge  that  presents  real 
opportunity. 

You  will  also  have  the  responsibility,  and  the  opportunity, 
to  help  to  mtke  the  observance  of  Freedom  From  Hunger  Week  in  March 
one  of  real  meaning  and  significance.    I  believe  there  are  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  Americans  who  axe  uaaware  of  the  hunger  that  exists  in  the 
world,  who  do  not  know  of  the  efforts  "being  made  by  this  nation  and 
other  nations  to  alleviate  that  hunger  and  to  attack  and  to  remedy  its 
causes,  and  who — if  they  did  know — would  want  a  share  in  those  efforts. 

There  is,  I  am  confident,  tremendous  potential,  in  this  three- 
way  partnership:    of  private  effort,  government  programs  and  inter- 
national activity.    It  is  a  partnership  in  a  cause  that  is  extremely 
difficult  and  supremely  important. 

It  is  difficult  "because  it  involves  much  more  than  distributing 
food  to  hungry  people — although  that  is  a  part.    I  have  often  said  that 
if  we  would  help  a  man  who  is  hungry  and  ill -nourished,  we  must  first 
give  him  food,  and  then  help  him  to  find  a  job  so  that  he  can  help 
himself • 

Translating  this  into  the  challenge  of  providing  help  to 
those  nations  striving  to  catch  up  with  the  industrialized  nations  in 
economic  growth  we  find  that  food  is  essential,  and  that  progress  in 
increasing  their  own  agricultinral  production  must  be  emphasized. 
Technical  assistance  must  include  agrarian  reform  and  institution  building 
as  we3J.  as  the  technical  knowledge  for  producing  better  crops. 

These  tasks  are  not  easy.    But  they  are  essential.    In  a  large 
measure,  our  hopes  for  continued  progress  and  prosperity  depend  upon 
the  opportunities  available  to  those  -v^o  lack  the  essentials  of  life 
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to  achieve  higher  levels  of  living.  In  a  large  measure,  our  hopes  for 
peace  and  security  depend  upon  their  opportunity  to  advance. 

As  Trustees  of  the  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation  you  have 
the  opportunity  to  mobilize  the  generosity  and  the  good  will  of  the 
American  people  in  support  of  a  drive  to  free  the  people  of  the  world 
from  hunger  and  poverty,  and  thus  make  freedom  more  secure. 
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U.S»  Department  of  Agriculture 

Office  of  the  Secretary  ^ 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  OUR  MIDST 

I  deeply  appreciate  that  this  group  of  "business  leaders  has 
sufficient  concern  for  agriculture  to  give  it  special  attention. 

Tonight,  then,  I  would  like  to  describe  for  you  a  revolution 
and  its  impact  upon  people.., a  revolution  where  the  basic  causes  are  very 
familiar  to  each  of  you.    You  work  with  them  every  day. 

The  revolution  is  the  Agricultural  Revolution  which  is  sweeping 
with  a  quickening  pace  throughout  rural  America. 

The  causes  are  science  and  technology.  •  .familiar  to  you  in  the 
form  of  automation  in  the  factory  and,  increasingly,  in  your  administra- 
tive offices. 

In  agriculture,  these  forces  of  change  combine  to  create  the 
conditions  which  have  made  our  farmers  the  most  productive  on  the  face  of 
the  earth... and  which  have  caused  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  unique 
problems  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

That  problem  is  that  we  have  too  much  food... or  too  few  people., 
or  too  small  appetites. 

In  the  course  of  ray  remarks  I  want  to  talk  about  the  importance 
of  profits  to  the  farmer... and  the  small  town  businessman. . .and  the  giant 
industries  that  depend  upon  the  farmer  to  consume  what  they  produce. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  The  Business 
^omcil,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  7  P-M.  (EST)  Januaiy  23,  I963. 
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Let  me  begin  by  describing  the  American  farmer.    He  repre- 
sents less  than  eight  percent  of  our  work  force... yet  he  provides 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  for  the  92  percent  who  engage  in 
other  activities. 

Impressive?    It  is  in  ]iidia  and  many  other  developing 
nations  where  the  ratio  is  nearly  reversed.     It  is  even  impressive 
in  Europe  where  25  to  30  percent  of  the  working  people  are  farmers. 
We  know  it  is  impressive  to  the  lea.ders  of  Russia  . ,  .where  about 
percent  of  the  people  work  on  farms. 

An  American  farmer  today  can  produce  enough  food  and  fiber 
to  feed  and  clothe...  on  the  avera,ge . . .  27  other  persons.    Seven  years 
ago^  one  farmer  produced  enough  on  the  average  for  20  persons.  Two 
decades  ago,  the  ratio  was  one  farmer  to  11  persons. 

\7hat  I  am  describing  here  is  the  outstanding  success  stoiy 
of  the  American  economy.    There  are  many  ways  to  measure  it  besides 
those  I  have  mentioned. 

One  farmer  today  in  one  hour  can  produce  what  four  farmers 
did  in  the  same  time  shortly  after  IJorld  War  I.    That  same  farmer 
increased  his  productivity  three  times  as  fast  as  the  worker  in 
industry  between  19^7  and  1958. 
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Last  year,  the  American  farmer  growing  59  major  crops,  produced  a 
record  equaling  output  on  the  smallest  harvested  acreage  since  the  Department 
began  keeping  records  in  1909. 

Tnus,  by  any  measure... by  any  comparison  you  want  to  mai:e...the 
farmer  has  written  an  unsurpassed  record  of  productive  success. 

His  success  has  spread  itself  in  many  directions,  benefiting  a  great 
many  people... and  many  industries. 

For  one  thing,  it  has  meant  that  the  average  American  consumer 
will  use  only  19  percent  of  hivS  earnings  to  buy  food.    This  still  is  a  large 
part  of  the  family  budget .. .but  it  is  lower  than  at  any  time  in  history,  and 
lower  than  in  any  other  nation.    Just  10  years  ago,  food  costs  accounted  for^ 
over  23  percent  of  the  average  family  income. 

Another  way  to  measure  the  bargain  we  have  in  food  is  to  consider 
that  the  factory  worker  today  can  purchase,  on  the  average,  his  monthly  food 
needs  with  just  37  hours  of  work.    A  decade  ago,  it  took  51  hours  of  work 
to  purchase  the  same  amount  of  food.    Shortly  after  World  War  II,  the  worker 
had  to  put  in  61  hours  for  the  monthly  food  basket. 

In  most  other  nations,  food  costs  take  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
average  workers  wage... and  in  some  nations,  food  costs  are  so  great  that 
they  leave  very  little  income  for  the  family  to  spend. 

Certainly  the  food  manufacturing  industry,  our  efficient  distribu- 
tion system  and  the  rise  of  the  supennarket  have  contributed  to  the  amazingly 
low  cost  of  food  today,  but  the  major  contributor  has  been... and  is... the 
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farmer.    If  the  cost  of  food  had  increased  as  much  as  the  overall  cost  of 
living  diirlng  the  1950* s,  the  hoiisewife  would  pay  over  $1.17  for  a  dollar's 
worth  of  food. 

That  Is        I  have  repeatedly  said  that  the  consumer,  instead  of 
subsidizing  the  farmer,  in  fact,  is  being  subsidized  himself  by  the  farmer. 

The  consvaner  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  benefited  from  the 
productive  success  of  the  farmer.    The  key  to  that  success  —  science  and 
technology  —  requires  enormous  capital  expenditures ... expenditures  which 
the  farmer  has  willingly  made,  often  at  the  expense  of  profits  and  personal 
comfort. 

It  has  meant  that  large . . . and  profitable . . . industries  have  been 
built  to  provide  new  and  more  complex  machinery,  chemicals  to  control  Insect 
and  pleint  pests,  fertilize,  specially  blended  feeds  containing  disease 
killers,  medicines  as  sophisticated  as  any  found  in  our  hospitals ... and  a 
host  of  other  products  which  the  farmer  cannot  grow  or  build  or  make  on 
the  farm. 

Nor  are  the  consumer  and  the  biislness  community  the  only  benefi- 
ciaries. ,  .there  are  millions  of  individuals  both  at  home  and  abroad  who  share 
in  the  food  abundance  of  our  lands.    For  various  reasons,  mostly  beyond  their 
control,  they  do  not  have  access  to  an  adequate  diet.    Last  year,  as  many  as 
7.4  million  Americans  shared  in  some  4 •7  billion  pounds  of  food  valued  at 
nearly  $600  million.    Through  various  programs  under  our  Food  for  Peace  effort, 
some  $1.6  billion  worth  of  food  and  fiber  was  shipped  abroad  under  barter, 
long-term  credit  and  foreign  currency  sales  arrangements. 

(more)  USDA  234-63 
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Tbese  Food  for  Peace  programs  are  "becoming  less  a  program  today 
for  disposal  of  surplus  commodities  and  more  a  program  to  use  owe  agricul- 
tural capacity  in  the  economic  development  programs  of  the  emerging 
nations... as  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Thus,  the  economic  and  humanitarian  benefits  which  flow  from  a 
highly  efficient  agricult\are  are  both  substantial  and  varied... and  repre- 
sent in  many  ways  the  silent  and  less  noticeable  aspects  of  the  agricultural 
revolution.    Most  of  us  are  more  familiar  with  the  noisier  and  more  explo- 
sive manifestations  of  the  forces  which  are  changing  the  face  of  rural 
America. 

We  hear... and  see... it  more  in  terms  of  legislative  battles  in 
the  Congress. . .of  farmers  organizing  holding  actions  to  keep  their  output 
from  the  market  in  hopes  of  getting  better  prices... of  small  communities 
offering  to  mortgage  their  future  to  attract  a  new  industry. . .of  rural 
towns  disintegrating  into  ghost  communities. . .of  the  constant  referral  to 
the  accumulation  of  excess  commodity  stocks  as  "scandalous^"  or  some  other 
shallow  characterization. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  how  eight  percent  of  our  population  can  cause 
such  a  stir.  It  isn't  too  difficult  when  you  consider  the  degree  to  which 
the  farmer  and  rural  America  has  been  subjected  to  economic  pressiire. 

In  i960,  farm  income  had  fallen  to  its  lowest  point  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  economy  since  the  depression  1930's.    Even  in  I962, 

(more ) 
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after  net  farm  income  had  risen  to  its  highest  point  since  1953/  per 
capita  farm  income  stands  today  at  only  60  percent  of  nonf arm  income 
per  person. 

During  the  1950's,  net  farm  income  trended  steadily  dovmward, 
-vdiile  the  cost  of  fairm  programs  increased. .  .and  the  accumulation  of  farm 
commodity  stocks  increased  each  year  to  record  highs  under  the  pressure 
of  improved  yields... of  the  impact  of  science  and  technology. 

Thus,  the  one  individual  most  responsible  for  agriculture's 
success. . .the  efficient  farmer... has  shared  the  least  in  its  benefits. 
The  farmer  had  discovered  that  hard  work  and  perseverance  do  not  produce 
the  kind  of  success  he  might  expect.    But  he  has  watched  as  the  nation 
prospers  and  felt  he  should  share  in  this  growth. ..and  knows  that  he  does 
not,  although  he  continues  to  do  his  job  better  than  anyone  before  him. 

The  profits  in  agriculture,  then,  do  not  always  bear  a  direct 
relationship  to  hard  work  and  determination.    But  profits  are  as  important 
to  the  farmer... and  t«  the  riaral  economy .. .and  to  the  nation  as  they  are 
to  the  business  and  industrial  community. 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  this  with  some  figures  we  have  been 
gathering  on  the  distribution  of  the  increased  income... and  profits... 
that  farmers  have  earned  in  I96I  and  I962. 

Gross  farm  income  increased  $2  billion  in  I96I  and  $2.5  billion 
in  1962  as  compared  to  I96O.    Net  income... v»r  prof its .increased  $1.1 
bin  ion,  or  about  10  percent,  in  each  year  as  compared  to  I960. 

(more)  USDA  23^^-63 
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What  has  happened  as  a  result? 

*The  farm  family  is  planning  to  buy  more  major  home  appliances. 
A  power  cooperative  survey  indicates  farm  families  plan  to  spend  $86o 
million  for  appliances  and  water  systems  in  1963--an  increase  of  15  percent 
over  last  year.    These  plans  are  further  confirmed  by  the  quarterly  survey 
of  consumer  buying  intentions  which  found  a  higher  percentage  of  farm  house 
holds  planning  to  buy  washing  machines  and  refrigerators  in  the  next  six 
months  as  compared  to  a  similar  period  a  year  ago. 

The  survey  also  found  that  purchases  of  new  cars  by  fann  house- 
holds for  the  first  three  quarters  of  I962  were  much  higher  than  in  I961... 
and  buying  intentions  for  the  six  months  beginning  October  I962  were 
higher  still, 

^Business  activity  along  Main  Street  is  improving.    From  previous 
studies  we  know  the  farmer  generally  shops  in  small  towns  and  cities  for 
the  gaods  and  services  he  uses  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home. 

Based  on  these  studies,  we  estimate  that  more  than  $1.1  billion 
of  the  increased  farm  income  was  spent  in  towns  of  5^000  and  under,  and 
more  than  $1.5  billion  in  communities  of  less  than  30,000  people. 

Increased  expenditures  by  farmers  have  been  and  will  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  Main  Street  merchants  whether  they  deal  in  tractors, 
automobiles,  fertilizer,  appliances,  clothing,  building  material  and  gas 
and  oil. 


(more ) 
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There  is  other  evidence  of  improved  conditions  in  the  rural  economy. 
In  618  selected  farm  counties,  total  deposits  in  insured  commercial  banks  at 
the  end  of  1961  rose  $4-08  million,  or  six  percent,  from  a  year  earlier.  In 
trading  centers  of  under  15,000,  deposits  in  insured  commercial  banks 
increased  six  percent  during  the  same  period, 

P'urther,  we  have  found  that  in  those  agricultural  counties  where 
cash  farm  income  had  improved,  retail  sales  shov/ed  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment. 

^Improvement  in  employment  In  major  farm  machinery  industrial 
centers  has  also  come  with  better  farm  income.    In  Peoria,  Illinois,  unemploy- 
ment dropped  from  a  rate  of  5-6  percent  In  September  1960  to  3.4  percent  in 
September  1962. 

In  Rockford,  Illinojs,  the  rate  dropped  from  4.6  percent  to  3, 7 
percent  during  the  same  period. 

In  Davenport -Rock  Island-Moline,  the  Tri-City  complex,  unemployment 
declined  from  4.6  percent  to  2.9  percent.  In  Racine,  Wisconsin,  vmer.ployment 
dropped  from  4.9  percent  to  4.1  percent. 

These  rates  of  unemployment  in  farm  machinery  centers  are  signifi- 
cantly below  the  rate  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  are  generally  at  levels 
associated  with  conditions  of  full  employment. 

Thus  the  impact  of  improved  fann  income  is  felt  in  places  far 
removed  from  the  farmer.    Some  of  it  may  be  due  to  other  factors,  but  there 
is  a  clear  relationship  between  conditions  of  better  prof its... of  more  farm 
spending ... and  a  generally  improved  economy. 

(more)  USDA  234-63 


While  this  brighter  picture  is  beginning  to  emerge  in  the  rural 
economy,  there  have  been  corresponding  changes  for  the  better  in  the 
overall  farm  picture.    Surpluses  of  government  owned  grain. . .wheat  and 
feed  grains... are  today  some  900  million  bushels  under  the  peak  level 
reached  two  years  ago. ••wheat  down  by  21  percent  and  feed  grains  down  by 
29  percent.    The  savings  in  carrying  charges  alone  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
196k  will  be  more  than  $^80  million. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  agriculture's  progress  during  the 
past  two  years.    It  has  not  come  by  accident,  but  by  the  action  of  reason- 
able men  seeking  reasonable  goals .    And  it  represents  only  a  fraction  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  rural  America. 

Progress  has  come  because  we  are  beginning  to  realistically 
face  up  to  some  hard  facts.    We  know  that  during  the  1950 's,  agriculture 
operated  at  an  excess  capacity  of  six  to  eight  percent.    In  the  1960's, 
we  anticipate  an  excess  capacity  of  10  to  12  percent.    We  also  know  that 
in  agriculture,  unlike  other  basic  industries,  even  a  small  excess  in 
production  has  a  significant  effect  on  prices. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  farm  problem  has  two  basic  elements  — 
an  economic  problem  of  low  income  and  excess  production  which  has  long 
dominated  public  attention,  and  a  social  problem  of  poverty  and  inadequate 
opportunity  in  rural  areas  which  no  commodity  program  can  alleviate. 

It  is  these  three  points  —  overproduction,  low  farm  income  and 
the  social  problems  of  rural  areas  --  which  shape  and  direct  the  farm 
programs  which  have  produced  some  measure  of  success  in  the  196o*s. 

(more)  USM  23^-63 
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The  course  has  been  charted,  and  we  are  optimistic  over  the 
prospects  for  continued  improvement  in  farm  income... and  farm  profits, 
in  new  opportun3,ties  for  those  who  live  by  choice  in  rural  America  and 
in  the  income  and  profits  for  those  who  serve  the  needs  of  the  farmer 
and  rural  commiinity. 
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before  ^  /?.  i 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress  '^'^^ 
Tuesday,  January  29,  1963 

The  situation  in  American  agriculture  —  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  the  past  two  years  as  well  as  our  need  to  consolidate  and  extend 
that  advance  —  celIIs  for  full  support  of  the  principles  and  policies 
expressed  in  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President. 

I  should  like  to  summarize  the  significance  of  the  President's 
Report  as  it  relates  to  agriculture  under  four  headings. 

I.  The  improvement  of  the  past  two  years  in  farm  income,  and  the  effect  of 
this  rising  farm  income  on  non-farm  employment  and  sales. 

II.  The  potential  effect  on  farmers  of  the  tax  reduction  proposed  by  the 
President. 


III.  The  sigaificance  for  agriculture  of  other  measures  proposed  by  the 
President  to  promote  faster  growth,  especially  measxires  for  education 

(  and  marip«wer  development. 

IV.  The  overall  importance  to  agriculttiro  ©f  full  employment  and  accelerated 
^  economic  growth. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the  emphasis 
given  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers^  in  its  Annual  Report  to  th« 
Pregident,  of  thdi  importance  of  the  role  of  agriculture  in  our  international 
trade  position. 
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Improved  Farm  Income 
The  past  two  years  have  seen  a  meaningful  increase  in  farm 
income.    Net  farm  income  in  1962  was  a  billion  dollars  more  than  in  1960. 
Even  of  more  personal  interest  to  each  farmer  was  the  average  increase  in 
net  income  per  farm  of  $450.00.    This  is  a  significant  average  increase  of 
over  11  percent^  raising  the  average  income  of  $3; 075  per  farm  in  1960  to 
an  average  of  $3^525  in  1962. 

This  trend  is  encouraging.  The  need  for  further  improvement  is 
highlighted  by  the  fact  the  average  per  capita  farm  income  is  still  under 
60  percent  of  the  average  non-farm  income. 

Jfcre  prosperity  on  the  farm  very  quickly  is  translated  into 
greater  prosperity  in  our  towns  and  cities.    Between  1960  and  1962  gross 
farm  income  increased  over  2j  billion  dollars.    This  has  had  a  perstisive 
stimulating  effect  on  the  economy,  and  particularly  in  the  smaller  rural 
communities  that  are  closely  associated  with  agriculture.    The  increased 
flow  of  income  to  farmers  in  the  2-year  period  generated  roughly  200,000 
additional  jobs,  ranging  from  the  rural  trading  centers  to  the  large 
Industrial  centers  such  as  those  where  much  of  the  farm  machinery  industry 
is  concentrated.    USDA  is  now  studying  the  effect  on  Main  Street  of 
increases  in  farm  income.    Some  preliminary  estimates  are  presented  here. 

Increased  farm  income  brings  more  jobs  in  industry 

For  example,  the  increase  in  farm  purchasing  jxjwer  was  translated 
into  increased  sales  of  farm  machinery.    Between  1960  and  1961,  the  value 
of  tractor  shipments  for  domestic  use  rose  23  percent.    The  domestic 
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shipments  of  other  farm  machines  and  equipment  Increased  only  slightly 
in  1961.    But  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1962,  the  value  of  shipments 
both  of  tractors  and  of  other  farm  machinery  ran  some  S  percent  above  the 
same  period  in  1961. 

This  increased  activity  in  farm  machinery,  flowing  out  of  the 
enlarged  farm  purchasing  power,  showed  up  in  increased  employment  and  a 
sharp  reduction  in  unemployment  in  the  important  farm  machinery  industrial 
centers . 

In  Peoria,  Illinois,  the  unemployment  rate  dropped  from  5.6 
percent  in  September  1960  to  3. 4-  percent  in  September  1962. 

In  Roclcford,  Illinois,  the  rate  dropped  from  4*6  percent  in 
September  1960  to  3.7  percent  two  years  later. 

In  the  Davenport -Rock  Island -Moline  area,  the  unemployment 
rate  dropped  from  4-6  percent  to  2.9  percent. 

In  Racine,  Wisconsin,  unemployment  in  September  1960  was 
4.9  percent  of  the  work  force.  In  September  1962  it  was  down 
to  4.1  percent. 

These  recent  rates  of  unemployment  in  farm  machinery  centers  are 
significantly  below  the  rate  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  are  generally 
at  levels  associated  with  full  employment. 

The  events  in  the  farm  machinery  industry  are  clear  illustrations 
of  the  beneficisuL  effects  of  the  increase  in  farm  income  on  employment 
opportunities  in  industrial  centers  substantially  removed  from  the  farm 
production  line. 

Increased  farm  income  invigorates  the  small  town 

The  attached  table  shows  the  increase  in  farmers'  expenditures 
between  1960  and  1%2  for  some  important  categories  of  goods  and  services 
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used  in  farm  production  and  in  farm  family  living.    According  to  a  ffurvey 
of  farmers'  expenditures  made  some  years  ago,  most  of  farmer  purchases  of 
these  items  are  made  in  small  towns  and  cities.    Based  on  that  survey, 
it  is  estimated  that  more  than  1.1  billion  dollars  of  the  increased  farm 
income  between  1960  and  1962  was  spent  in  towns  with  populations  of  less 
than  5,000  and  more  than  1.5  billion  dollars  in  places  of  less  than  30,000 
people.    These  figures  are  probably  low  since  no  ±if ormation  is  available 
on  the  distribution  of  some  categories  of  expenditures. 

It  is  evident  that  the  increased  expenditures  by  farmers  for  the 
wide  variety  of  things  they  buy  has  been  directly  of  benefit  to  the 
merchants  of  Main  Street  whether  they  deal  in  tractors,  automobiles, 
feed,  fertilizer,  building  materials,  food,  clothing,  gas  and  oil,  etc. 
This  development  has  invigorated  the  small  merchant  and  the  rural 
conaminity  which  were  subjected  to  iiicr easing  economic  pressures  during 
the  1950' s  essentially  as  a  result  of  declining  farm  income. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  an  in^proved  situation  in  rural 
communities  stemming  from  the  increase  in  farm  income.    In  61S  selected 
agricultural  counties,  total  deposits  in  insured  commercial  banks  on 
Dec.  31,  1961  rose  4O8  million  dollars,  or  6  percent,  from  a  year  earlier. 
In  these  selected  agricultural  counties,  there  was  7.2  billion  dollars  on 
deposit  Dec.  31;  1961  in  insured  commercial  banks.    Also,  in  trading 
centers  under  15,000  in  population,  deposits  in  insured  commercial  banks 
on  Dec.  31,  1961  was  37.4  billion  dollars,  2.2  billion  dollars,  or  6 
percent  higher  than  on  Dec.  31,  1960.    Thus,  local  funds  have  been  built 
up  to  provide  the  means  for  increasing  investment  and  more  rapid  economic 
growth  in  rural  areas. 
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Specific  county  lllxistratlons 

The  close  relationship  between  farmers  and  Main  Street  ia 

illustrated  by  the  follovring  developments  which  occurred  in  1961  as 

compared  with  1960  in  selected  farm-oriented  counties  in  different  t^es 

of  farming  areas  distributed  aTO'jmd  the  nation. 

Cash  farm  income  on  representative  dairy  farms  in  Siillivan 
Cotintv.  New  York,  increased  2  percent  in  1961  over  1960;  retail 
sales  in  that  county  over  the  same  period  increased  1  percent. 

On  typical  dairy-hog  farms  in  Dodge  County.  Mtnnesota.  cash 
income  was  up  6  percent;  county  retail  sales  up  3  percent. 

Cash  income  on  typical  egg  farms  in  Cumberland  County,  New 
Jersey,  was  up  1  percent  from  1960  to  1961;  county  retail  sales 
moved  fractionally  higher. 

In  Desha  County.  Arkansas,  cash  income  on  typical  cotton  fauns 
rose  15  percent;  retail  sales  were  up  2  percent  in  the  county. 

Cash  income  on  typical  sheep  and  cattle  ranches  in  Greenlee 
Co\jnt-^,v:AT;i^^.orta .  was  up  16  percent  in  1961  over  1960;  retail  sales 
were  13  percent  higher. 

On  representative  cattle  ranches  in  Johnson  County.  Wyoming, 
cash  income  rose  3^  percent;  retail  sales  rose  2  percent  in  that 
county. 

Cask  income  on  representative  hog  fattening-^eef  raising  farms 
in  Linn  County.  MLssouri.  was  up  11  percent;  retail  sales  in  the 
county  were  up  2-  percent . 

On  typical  hog-dairy  farms  in  Clayton  County.  Iowa,  carfi  income 
rose  14  percent;  coiinty  retail  sales  were  about  2  percent  higher. 

Cash  income  on  typical  cash  grain  faims  in  Jasner  County. 
Illinois f  rose  8  percent;  retail  sales  were  up  4  percent  in  that 
county. 

On  representative  tobacco  farms  in  Jones  County.  North  Carolina, 
cash  income  increased  5  percent;  retail  sales  went  up  3  percent. 

In  Early  County.  Georgia,  on  typical  peanut-cotton  farms,  cash 
income  went  up  11  percent;  retail  sales  in  the  area  rose  3  percent. 


J>  But  the  relationship  also  works  the  other  way.    That  is,  a  decline 

in  farm  income  diminishes  trade. 
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On  typical  wheat-small  grain-livestock  farms  in  Bottineau 
County.  North  Dakota,  cash  income  dropped  49  percent  due  to  drought 
condition.^;  retail  sales  in  the  county  declined  4  percent  from  I960, 
to  1961. 

Cash  income  on  typical  wheat-corn-livestock  farms  in  Dickey 
Coimtv.  North  Dakota,  was  down  5  percent;  county  retail  sales  were 
also  down  5  percent. 

In  Lincoln  County.  Washington,  on  typical  wheat-fallow  farms, 
cash  income  was  down  2  percent;  retail  sales  in  the  county  dropped 
about  5  percent. 

In  the  winter  wheat  area,  cash  income  on  typical  farms  in 
Rawlins  Count  v.  Kanciaa.  dropped  3  percent;  retail  sales  in  the 
county  were  down  2  percent  from  1960  to  1961. 


HOW  AND  WHERE  FARMERS  SPENT  THEIR  ADDITIONAL  INCOME  IN  1962 

(increases  in  expenditures  by  farmers,  by  item  and  by  size 
of  place  where  purchases  were  made) 


Expense  Item 

;       Total  ■ 

Increase 
;  1960-1962  ] 

1    Estimated  expenditures  in 
towns  with  population  of: 

Under       5,000—  30,000 
.    5,000       29,999  and 

over 

Million  Dollars 

Feed 

43S 

337 

88 

13 

Tractors 

131 

86 

34 

11 

Automobiles 

185 

98 

57 

30 

Fertilizer,  lime  and  pesticides 

63 

47 

13 

3 

New  construction 

133 

96 

31 

6 

Repair  and  operation  of  buildings  152 

109 

35 

8 

Food 

330 

234 

75 

21 

Clothing 

160 

67 

56 

37 

Household  furnishings 

95 

55 

29 

11 

Sub  total 
Other  and  savings 

1,687 
892 

1,129 

418 

MO 

TOTAL 


2,579 
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II 

Effect  of  Tax  Reduction  on  Farmers 
Reduction  in  Trx  Payments 

The  most  Immediate  impact  of  tax  reduction  on  agriculture  is  the 
cut  in  tax  payments.    Farm  people  now  pay  about  $1-1/3  "billion  in  Federal 
income  taxes.    Most  of  this  comes  from  taxpayers  in  the  lower  brackets. 
We  estimate  that  the  3-year  reduction  in  tax  rates  will  reduce  the  tax 
liability  of  farm  people  by  $250-$300  million,  or  about  20  percent,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  income,  after  taxes,  that  farmers 
have  at  their  disposal.    Besides  providing  some  relief  from  the  continuing 
cost-price  squeeze,  this  tax  saving  will  enable  farmers  to  Increase  their 
purchases  of  farm  nachlnery,  equipment,  and  other  industrial  products.  It 
will  also  enable  them  to  Increase  their  purchase  of  consumer  goods  so  as 
to  enjoy  a  higher  level  of  living, 

Cfl-pltal  Gains 

Reduction  of  the  rates  on  capital  gains  will  be  of  significant 
benefit  to  farmers.    Over  the  years,  a  large  part  of  the  total  profit  in 
farming  has  taken  the  form  of  capital  appreciation  in  land,    A  man  who 
boxight  a  farm  in  1940,  for  example,  and  sold  it  in  1962,  would  realize  a 
very  substantial  capital  gain.    Reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
indicate  that  roughly  100,000  returns  filed  in  1959  showed  capital  gain 
or  loss  from  sale  of  farmland. 


Tax  Benefits  to  the  Aged 

Almost  10  percent  of  the  rural  farm  population — about  1.3  million 
persons — are  6§  years  old  or  older.    Another  1.3  million  will  reach  that 
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age  within  10  years.    The  proposed  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of  older 
people  thus  is  of  direct  concern  to  these  farm  people. 

Under  existi^  law  a  taxpayer  can  take  an  additional  $600  exemption. 
The  proposed  change  would  eliminate  the  additional  $600  deduction  and 
replace  it  with  a  $300  credit  against  taxes  otherwise  owing.    Nearly  all 
farm  taxpayers  will  realize  a  tax  saving  from  the  substitution  of  a  $300 
tax  credit  for  the  $600  extra  exemption.    Many  will  be  exempt  altogether. 

Averaging  of  Income 

Returns  from  farming  in  many  areas  of  the  country  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  depending  on  the  vagaries  of  the  weather,  changes  in  farm 
prices,  and  other  factors.    For  example,  a  typical  winter  wheat  farmer 
in  the  Southern  Plains  had  a  net  income  in  195?  which  was  three  times  his 
net  income  in  1956.    Farmers  in  these  areas  must  therefore  depend  on  their 
earnings  in  good  years  to  carry  them  through  the  bad  years.  Present 
revenue  laws  discriminate  against  individuals  whose  incomes  fluctuate  in 
this  fashion.    A  proposal  for  averaging  incomes  over  a  period  of  years, 
which  the  President  has  indicated  will  be  submitted,  would  relieve  man|;. 
farmers  of  this  tax  penalty. 

Depreciation  Reforms 

While  not  part  of  the  President's  1963  tax  proposals,  the  deprecia- 
tion reforms  put  into  effect  last  year  have  been  of  notable  benefit  to  farm 
taxpayers.    According  to  Treasury  Department  estimates,  the  annual  tax 
saving  to  farmers  from  liberalized  depreciation  rules  approximates  $90 
million. 
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III 

Education  and  Manpower  Developiient 
Interdependence  in  the  American  econoroy  is  such  that  all 
measures  designed  to  promote  faster  growth  in  general  will  be  reflected^ 
in  the  long  run,  by  advantages  to  agriculture.    But  two  proposals  in  the 
President's  Economic  Report  are  of  especial  significance. 

Improving  educational  opportunities  by  measures  to  insure  a 
more  adequate  flow  of  resources  into  education  are  of  particular  concern 
to  rural  areas.    In  much  of  rural  America  there  is  a  great  need  for 
greater  educational  opportunity,  for  both  children  and  adults.  The 
proportionate  number  of  people  needed  in  farming  is  steadily  declining. 
Underemployment  prevails  in  our  depressed  rural  areas.    Technical  and 
vocational  training  is  needed  to  provide  nonfarm  opportunities  for  many 
who  cannot  find  opportunity  in  agriculture  to  earn  an  adequate  living. 

The  President's  recommendation  of  a  Youth  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Act,  to  develop  the  potential  of  untrained  and  inexperienced  youth 
and  to  provide  useful  work  experience  is  one  in  which  we  are  also 
especially  concerned.    Farm  youth,  as  well  as  yoimg  people  in  the  cities, 
will  gain  from  increased  opportunities  to  qualify  for  and  to  find  con- 
structive employment. 

IV 

Benefits  from  General  Economic  Stimulation 
Probably  the  most  significant  benefit  to  agriculture  is  that 
flowing  from  the  general  economic  stimulation  this  tax  reduction  will 
produce.    Each  year  a  large  number  of  farm  people,  many  of  them  youths 
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just  entering  the  labor  market,  go  into  nonfaro  occupations.    The  non- 
farm  economy  benefits  from  this  influx  of  trained  and  productive  workers, 
agriculture  benefits  from  reduction  in  underemployment  and  unemployment 
in  that  sector,  and  all  workers,  farm  and  nonfarm,  benefit  in  being  able 
to  earn  more  satisfactory  incomes.    A  lagging  economy,  with  large-scale 
unemployment,  can  make  only  limited  use  of  the  workers  an  increasingly 
efficient  and  productive  agricultural  sector  is  making  available.  By 
stimulating  economic  activity  throughout  the  country,  this  tax  reduction 
can  open  up  jobs  for  farm  youth,  aid  in  the  development  and  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  local  economy  of  rural  areas,  and  enlarge  part-time  employment 
opportunities  off  the  farm. 


Agriculture  and  International  Trade 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  recognition  given  to 

the  role  of  agriculture  in  international  trade  by  the  Council  of  Economic 

Advisers,  particularly  in  Chapter  k  of  its  Report.    USDA's  prograLi  to 

promote  the  export  of  agricultural  products  and  commodities  is  noted. 

Support  is  given  to  the  position  this  nation  has  taken  to  try  to  keep  open 

the  market  for  our  farm  products  in  the  EEC.     Its  importance  is  indicated 

by  this  paragraph  from  the  CEA  Report. 

"How  the  Community  implements  its  Common  Agricultural 
'Policy  will  determine,  more  than  anything  else,  how  the  nations 
of  the  free  world  develop  their  agricultural  policies--whether 
these  policies  are  internationally  or  nationally  oriented, 
whether  they  promote  efficient  production  and  competitive  trade 
or  lead  to  protected  national  and  regional  markets  in  which 
resources  are  used  inefficiently.    The  Community's  agricultural 
policy  will  also  affect  the  entire  course  of  free  world  commercial 
policy.     Industrial  and  agricultural  trade  are  closely  inter- 
related and  it  would  be  difficult  and  shortsighted  to  try  to 
maintain  highly  protective  barriers  in  one  and  free  competition 
in  the  other." 


,   U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  said  today  that  employ- 
ment in  the  Department's  agency  most  directly  concerned  with  farm  programs 
is  declining. 

He  told  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Farm  Institute,  meeting  in  its 
25th  session,  that  full-time  Federal  employment  in  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  has  "been  reduced  by  nearly  600  persons 
in  the  past  two  years.    He  indicated  the  downward  trend  would  continue. 

ASCS  is  the  Department  agency  which  administers  farm  commodity 
programs  in  the  field  and  supervises  storage  and  disposal  programs  of 
government  owned  farm  commodities.    Total  employment  in  the  agency  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  was  7^071  as  compared  to  7,6^6  at  the  beginning  of 
1961. 

"This  reduction  in  personnel  as  of  January  has  come  about  not 
because  there  is  less  to  do,  but  because  we  are  finding  more  efficient  ways 
to  do  more  worlc  with  fewer  people  in  the  administration  of  farm  programs 
and  in  the  handling  of  commodity  stocks." 

The  Secretary  noted  that  in  the  past  two  years  a  substantial 
reorganization  of  ASCS  has  been  carried  out  in  the  field  to  consolidate 
regional  offices  which  supervise  storage  and  handling  of  government  owned 
commodities  and  also  in  the  Washington  office  to  streamline  the  administra- 
tive staffs. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L,  Freeman  before  the  National 
Farm  Institute,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  14,  1963,  6:00  p.m.,  CST. 
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"We  have  sought  in  these  reorganizations  to  prevent  personal 
hardship  on  individual  employees,  and  the  reduction  has  come  through 
retirement,  vacancies  created  by  normal  turnover  and  other  personnel 
shifts.    In  those  cases  where  commodity  offices  have  "been  closed  or  trans 
f erred,  employees  are  given  first  choice  of  jobs  in  new  locations.  For 
those  who  do  not  want  to  move,  we  are  assisting  them  in  finding  new  jobs. 

The  Secretary  said  he  was  citing  the  ASCS  example  to  correct 
a  growing  public  misconception  that  Department  employment  grows  while 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  continues  to  decline. 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  number  of  USDA  personnel  is 
incref.ijing,  but  the  increase  is  coming  in  those  areas  and  programs  where 
increaj^ed  demands  are  being  made  for  services  which  benefit  all  186 
million  American  citizens. 

"The  Departaient  of  Agriculture  today  provides  more  consumer 
services  than  any  other  agency  or  Department ... it  provides  the  bulk  of 
research  not  only  to  help  the  farmer  become  more  efficient,  but  also  to 
provide  the  new  food  and  clothing  products  which  the  consumer  demands, 
the  advances  in  transportation  and  packaging  efficiency  and  the  design 
of  modern  retail  stores... it  watches  continually  to  insure  competitive 
conditions  in  the  meat  industry ... and  it  guards  the  commodity  exchanges 
to  prevent  unscrupulous  practices. . .it  protects  the  vast  soil,  water  and 
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forest  resources  of  the  people... it  carries  on  extensive  programs  to 
improve  the  diet  of  all  Americans,  and  makes  food  available  for  those 
who  do  not  have  enough... and  it  gathers  valuable  commercial  information 
at  home  and  abroad  which  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source; 

In  those  areas,  a  comparable  record  of  efficiency  with  that 
of  ASGS  can  be  found.    A  population  that  grows  by  some  6,000  persons  a 
day  brings  new  and  increasing  demands  for  services  which  the  USDA 
provides ,    These  demands  are  being  met  by  fewer  new  employees  than  the 
expansion  in  services  would  have  required  if  we  were  using  systems  and 
procedures  in  effect  even  two  years  ago. 

The  Secretary  cited  these  specific  examples: 

^In  the  last  two  years  employment  under  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Program  increased  by  about  34  persons,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  market  dealers  and  agencies 
registered  under  the  P&S  Act  increased  by  5,700.    In  the  same 
period,  the  number  of  packers  supervised  by  the  agency  in- 
creased by  nearly  700.    And  during  fiscal  1962,  some  95 
criminal  and  civil  cases  were  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  action,  as  compared  to  26  in  1960, 

*Qnployment  in  poultry  inspection  increased  20  percent 
between  1960  and  1962,  while  the  volume  of  poultry  products 
inspected  increased  by  3S  percent. 

(more) 
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*By  inid-1962,  the  number  of  needy  persons  receiving 
food  under  the  direct  distribution  program  had  nearly  doubled 
from  two  years  earlier.    The  increased  worlcload  i^  being 
handled  by  about  kO  percent  increase  in  employment. 

^Jxi  the  past  two  years^  the  USDA  has  opened  nine  new 
research  laboratories,  including  four  soil  and  water  conservation 
research  facilities,  and  threes  new  insect  laboratories  dedi- 
cated to  finding  safer,  more  effective  ways  of  controlling 
pests o    The  need  for  these  facilities  was  determined  and 
construction  authorized  in  the  late  I950's,  and  they  are 
-now  being  staffed. 

"To  bring  this  closer  to  home,  let  me  cite  the  new  Animal 
Disease  Research  Laboratory  opened  last  year  in  Ameso    It  brings  together 
in  one  place  research  facilities  which  were  scattered  over  several  loca- 
tions, and  it  has  increased  USDA  research  employment  in  Iowa  to  9^7  persons, 
up  about  k^O  from  i960.    We  consider  the  lab  and  its  staff  essential 
because  every  advance  in  the  conquest  of  a  major  animal  disease  represents 
progress  for  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.    The  new  facility,  in  addition, 
provides  an  enormous  boost  for  the  economy  of  the  community.    We  estimate 
that  it  brings  several  million  dollars  annually  into  the  community," 
Secretary  Freeman  said. 

^Employment  in  the  Meat  Inspection  Service  has  increased 

about  3  percent  since  I96O,  while  the  number  of  plants  requiring 

this  service    has  increased  about  11  percent. 

(more)  USDA  U99-63 
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"Let  me  also  bring  this  situation  closer  to  home,"  the  Secretary- 
said.    "Last  year,  a  pacld.ng  plant  in  Sioux  City  wanted  to  get  additional 
meat  inspection  service  so  that  a  second  shift  could  be  added.    With  some 
difficulty,  we  were  able  to  meet  this  new  demand — and  30  additional  people 
from  or  near  Sioux  City  found  new  jobs.    The  same  story  can  be  told  in 
Dennison,  Iowa, 

"At  Fort  Dodge,  we  were  able  to  suggest  design  changes  in  a  new 
packing  plant  being  built  which  would  reduce  the  number  of  meat  inspectors 
from  six  to  four  without  affecting  the  rate  of  production." 

*Since  1957 >  the  number  of  recreation  visitors  to  the 
National  Forests  has  nearly  doubled.    Last  year  the  total  reached 
more  than  112  million  visits.    To  cope  with  the  increased  load. 
Forest  Service  built  in  I962  over  3,000  additional  camp  and  picnic 
units  and  rehabilitated  almost  10,000  others.    The  Service  developed 
35  new  major  recreation  sites  last  year,  including  ski  areas,  swimming 
sites  and  scenic  overlooks.    Hunting  and  fishing  visits  in  National 
Forests  are  increasing  eight  times  faster  than  the  nationwide  sale 
of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses.    Last  year  k,300  miles  of  forest 
development  road,  I80  miles  of  trails  and  3OO  bridges  were  built 
in  the  National  Forests.    In  I962,  over  175^000  acres  of  rangeland 
were  revegetated  and  over  1,000  stock  ponds  were  developed, 

While  the  uses,  and  users,  of  National  Forests  have  been 
multiplying  at  an  increased  rate,  the  number  of  acres  of  timber  lost 
through  forest  f iresLdropped  in  I962  to  the  lowest  level  on  record. 

(more)  USDA  1^-99-60 
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Each  activity,  -wtiether  it  provides  better  recreation  opportunity, 
more  timber  to  supply  the  mills,  better  rangeland  or  better  protection^  to 
water  and  timber  resources  can  be  met  but  it  requires  more  USDA  personnel. 
Forest  Service  employment  in  midyear  I962  was  26  percent  higtier  than  in 
i960,  and  k6  percent  higher  than  in  1957 • 

^Ih  two  years,  the  number  of  small  watershed  programs 
authorized  for  construction  has  more  than  doubled  and  those 
authorized  for  planning  have  increased  about  70  percent.    In  those 
areas  where  these  projects  are  being  completed,  new  industries  are 
developing,  recreation  opportunities  are  expanding  ^and  water 
supplies  are  becoming  stabilized.    During  the  same  period,  total 
paid  USDA  employment  in  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  increased 
less  than  3  percent. 

*Since  I96O,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  expanded  its 
volume  of  dollars  loaned  by  more  than  I60  percent,  and  is  now 
providing  housing  credit  services  to  the  aged  and  to  nonfarm  ruraJ. 
residents  where  adequate  private  capital  is  not  available.    Rural  . 
community  water  systems  are  also  being  financed  by  the  agency. 
They  are  handling  the  increased  load  with  a  ^-percsRt  increase  in 
manpov73r . 

"I  am  proud  that  the  Department  has  been  able  to  expand  essential 
public  services  up  and  down  the  line  with  as  small  an  increase  in  personnel 
as  has  taken  place.  In  FHA,  the  personnel  actually  did  the  equivalent  work 
of  260  extra  employees  through  overtime  without  componsation. 

(more)  USDA  499-63 
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*'We  do  not  expect,  or  ask,  employees  to  do  this,  but  we  are 
grateful  that  they  are  willing  to  put  this  kind  of  extra  effort  into 
serving  the  farnier,  the  businessman,  the  consumer ...  the  people. 

"These  improvements  which  are  providing  more  effective  service 
are  the  result  of  Department -wide  cooperation  combined  with  the 
application  of  modern  administrative  techniques.    We  are  continually 
searching  for  more  efficient  ways  of  serving  the  public  through  incen- 
tive awards  to  USDA  personnel,  through  employee  staffed  self -survey 
teams  and  through  our  Office  of  Management  Appraisal  and  Systems 
Development. 

"The  results  which  are  evident  thus  far  should  make  the 
people  of  this  country  proud  of  their  public  servants  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture." 


USDA  499-63 
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I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  "be  here  today  at  tSi^^  R-ASF 


Instit:&te.    I  am  sure  that  I  can  learn  much  from  you  about  your  problems 
and  your  concerns ..  ,and  I  hope  to  give  you  a  much  clearer  understanding  of 
how  the  Department  of  Agriculture  works  to  serve  the  poultry  industry. 

We  come  together  at  a  very  appropriate  time.    Your  industry, 
one  of  the  most  phenomenal  growth  industries  of  our  time,  has  come  to 
maturity  as  a  large  scale  business  operation.    This  development  has 
come  in  a  remarka"bly  short  period  of  time.    Less  than  25  years  ago, 
poultry  growing  was  a  small  scale  activity  mainly  carried  on  as  a  casual 
sideline  on  the  farm.    This  is  still  true  in  most  countries  today. 


good  management  to  -juild  a  huge  and  complex  industry  which  produces  one 
of  the  most  economical  and  best  all-around  sources  of  protein  foods 
available  today. 


industry  leaders  told  me  rece^^tly.    He  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  where  he  told  a  Russian  expert  that  here  in  this  country 
we  were  able  to  convert  7.5  pounds  p^f  feed  into  a  three  pound  "ferniler 
in  about  9  weeks. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L,  Freeman  before  the  Institute 
of  American  Poultry  Ladustries,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
February  15,  1963,  11:30  a.m.,  CST. 


But  in  this  country  we  have  combined  research,  technology  and 


I  think  I  can  illustrate  this  best  with  a  story  one  of  your 
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The  Russian  thought  my  friend  was  doing  some  idle  "boasting.  He 
couldn't  "believe  it-  and  said  such  an  achievejnent  was  iinpossi"ble . 

My  friend  invited  him  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  see  for 
himself.    The  Russian  came  and  we  demonstrated  not  only  the  truth  of  the 
statement .,  ."but  that  we  can  and  are  doing  even  better  today  in  some  of 
our  research  projects. 

This  progress  through  research  and  business  organisation  has 
put  poultry  on  the  dinner  talkie  as  a  regular ;  everyday  item.  Chicken 
is  no  longer  a  special  food  reserved  for  the  Sunday  meal.    In  recent 
years  you  felso  have  "been  showing  consumers  in  other  nations  that  poultry 
does  not  have  to  ■!:e  a  specialty  food  item.    The  rapid  growth  of  our 
expor-t  market  in  pou3-try  products  attests  to  the  success  of  your  efforts 
in  foreign  markets. 

And  it  is  this  new  and  profitable  market  which  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you  here  today.    It  holds  great  potential  for  future  sales, 
but  it  also  is  clouded  in  some  areas  of  the  world  by  new  and  as  yet 
unresolved  problems  in  trade  relations. 

Adding  up  yo\jr  exports  of  poultry  meat,  eggs  and  breeding  stocks, 
we  find  that  last  year  your  industry  did  a"bout  $100  million  worth  of 
export  business.    Compared  to  your  total  marketing,  these  sales  look 
small.    But  compared  to  export  sales  of  $38  million  just  five  years  ago, 
they  represent  a  substantial  increase. 


(more) 
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Wherever  American  poultry  has  >een  introduced  in  the  world  market, 
consumers  have  responded  quickly  and  favorably.    This  is  especially  true 
in  Western  Europe,  where  consumers  are  more  prosperous'  than  ever  "before... 
and  where  the  major  portion  of  your  export  market  has  been  "built. 

The  outstanding  example  of  a  new  market  for'  your  poultry  is,  of 
course  ,  West  Germany.    Following  its  wartime  recovery,  the  West  German 
econom.y  has  "been  booming ...  and  consumer  demands  for  all  types  of  food 
have  been  increasing.    With  prosperity  has  come  a  strong  increase  in 
demand  for  meat  products,  for  protein  foods  of  all  kinds. 

For  most  Germans,  poultry  meat  was  a  luxury  product.  This 
situation  began  to  change  in  1958  when  the  West  German  government  began 
making  foreign  exchange  available  for  poultry  imports. 

With  this  action,  the  boom  in  export  sales  was  underway.  For 
several  years,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  been  building  a 
vigorous  and  aggressive  trade  promotion  program  to  expand  the  volume  of 
agricultural  exports. 

We  work  actively  with  every  major  farm  commodity  group  in 
jointly  financed  programs.    Currently  we  have  promotion  programs 
operating  in  50  countries  in  cooperation  with  40  trade  groups.    In  the 

I 

\ 
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last  six  years  we  have  participated  in  109  international  shows  in  28 

countries.    All  this  work  is  hacked  up  ty  the  support  of  agric^iltural 
attaches  in  61  important  posts  throughout  the  world. 

In  Germany,  the  Department  teamed  up  with  your  organization  to 
launch  a  vigorous  sales  promotion  campaign  on  poultry.    The  response  of 
the  German  consumer  was  strong  and  positive.    The  reasons  for  this  are 
fairly  otvious. 

Before  we  were  able  to  sell  in  the  German  market^  poultry  meat 
cost  the  German  consumer  several  cents  per  pound  more  than  most  red  meats. 
Once  we  entered  the  market,  even  after  paying  a  five  cent  per  pound  duty, 
U.  S,  poultry  sold  well  telow  the  prices  for  red  meat.    As  a  result,  U.S. 
poultry  sales  have  climl ed  within  four  years  to  155  million  po^jnds  on  an 
annual  basis. 

We  did  not  pre-empt  the  German  market  by  this  action,  rather  our 
entry  has  expand the  market  for  all  producers,    German  farmers,  during 
this  four  year  period,  increased  their  production  from  about  154-  million 
pounds  to  over  260  million  pounds.    The  Dutch  and  the  Danes  stepped  up 
their  exports  from  50  million  to  230  million  pounds.    I  believe  these 
figures  demonstrate  that  our  efforts  to  expand  the  vo3.ume  ^.^f  farm 
commodities  flowing  into  world  trade  have  a  positive  effect  far  beyond 
that  of  building  new  markets  for  U.S.  farmers.    It  has  also  built 
markets  for  other  farmers  by  creating  new  demands  which  benefit  them  as 
well  as  us. 
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Thus,  we  have  been  very  proud  of  the  success  you  have  achieved 
in  building  an  Gxport  market  for  poultry  in  Western  Europe,.. and  we  are 
proud  of  the  part  we  played  in, assisting  you. 

However,  as  you  know^^  the  success  story  of  yesterday  frequently 
is  old  news  today.    A  year  ago,  German  consumers  were  able  to  buy  your 
poultry  by  paying  a  5  cents  a  pc'ond  import  duty.    At  that  price  you  could 
compete  with  other  suppliers.    But  today  the  import  fees  have  been  jumped 
to  over  12. cents  a  pound,  and  even  your  superior  efficiency  cannot 
overcome  this  disadvantage. 

Something  happened,  and  that  something  is  the  Common  Market. 
There  are  some  bas^c  facts  which  all  of  us  need  to  understand  about  the 
Comnica  Market,    First,  and  most  important,  it  was  not  formed  to  benefit 
the  United  States.    It  was  formed  as  an  economic  community  of  six  European 
nations — France,  V/est  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Italy- — 
to  eliminate  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  among  themselves.    They  organized 
this  union,  this  Common  Market,  for  their  own  benefit. 

Nor  should  the  Common  Market  be  confused  with  the  new  Trade 
Expansion  Act  which  the  Congress  passed  last  year.    This  Act  recognizes 
that  the  Comm.on  I.^rket  is  an  established  fact... that  it  is  a  traairg 
bloc  of  potentially  enormous  power. o. that  wa  will  need  new  tools  to 
deal  with  it.    This  Act  provides  one  such  tool.    But  the  Trade  Act  applies 
to  trade  with  otner  countries,  and  not  just  to  the  Common  Market.  Next 
year  when  the  so-called  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations  begins  in 
Geneva  under  GATT,  we  will  go  to  the  bargaining  table  in  a  stronger  position 
because  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
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with  this  in  mind,  let's  take  a  closer  look  at  what  has 
happened  to  our  poxiltry  exports  under  the  new  systems  and  procedures 
of  the  Common  Market.    The  import  regulations  of  the  Common  Market 
countries  are  extremely  complex  and,  unfortunately,  are  unfavorable  to 
some  of  our  agricultural  products.    A  look  at  the  nature  of  the  new 
hurdles  your  poultry  has  to  overcome  w^■LL  illustrate  this. 

The  former  nickel  a  pound  duty  was  a  simple  duty,  easy  to 
understand  and  easy  to  handle.    But  today's  12.5  cents  a  pound  fee  is 
complicated.    Let's  say  you  ship  some  broilers  to  Hamburg  and  land  them 
there  at  a  price  of  31  cents  a  pound.    First,  a  supplemental  levy  of 
2.3  cents  a  pound  is  added  to  make  sure  no  poultry  comes  in  at  less 
than  the  "gate  price"  of  33  cents  a  pound.    Next,  there  is  added  a 
IO-I/2  percent  German, duty,  followed  by  a  2  percent  Common  Market  duty. 
Then  there  is  added  ar  charge  which  equates  to  about  6  cents  a  pound, 
specifically  to  protect  German  poultry  producers  because  they  have  higher 
feed  grain  costs  than  you  do.    Together,  these  fees  come  to  over  12.5 
cents . 

Not  only  are  the  new  import  regulations  complicated  but 
also  they  are  rigid.    As  our  exporters  and  European  importers  deal  with 
one  another,  there  is  little  room  left  for  the  small  premiums  and  dis- 
counts that  are  such  an  essential  part  of  noimal  commercial  trade.  I 
know  of  no  aspect  of  our  own  marketing  system  that  is  in  any  way  comparable 
with  the  red  tape  that  has  been  built  into  the  Common  Market  system  as  a 
means  of  protecting  its  membership. 
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The  poultry  industry  is  in  good  company       for  your  problem  is 
shared  by  our  wheac  ana  feed  grain  growers,  our  flour  millers,  our  rice 
growers,  certain  of  our  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  and  our  livestock  people. 
These  are  products  in  which  the  six  Common  Market  countries  expect  to  do 
business  with  one  another  first,  and  with  countries  such  as  the  United  States 
only  to  fill  the  remaining  gap.    The  amount  of  your  exports  threatened  by 
Common  Market  trade  policies  represents  about  a  $30  million  annual  business. 
When  we  add  the  other  American  farm  products  affected,  the  threat  to  our 
agricultural  exports  totals  nearly  <5500  million. 

As  you  know,  we  in  the  Department  have  long  been  alarmed  by  this 
trend  toward  uneconomic  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  Common  Market 
agriculture.    We  know  it  is  a  tough  problem. . .you  know  it... the  President 
knows  it... and  the  State  Department  knows  it.    Your  problem. . .our  problem... 
has  one  of  the  highest  priorities  in  our  work. 

We  have  taken  vigorous  steps  to  protect  our  rights  in  these  trade 
matters.    Last  year  we  concluded  an  extensive  round  of  tariff  negotiations 
with  the  EEC.    We  were  trying  to  agree  on  a  single  system  of  tariff  for  the 
EEC.  to  replace  the  individual  tariffs  of  the  6  member  countries.    We  found 
it  very  hard  to  reach  agreement  on  agricultural  products.    On  imports  that 
competed  with  its  own  farm  products,  the  EEC  refused  to  give  us  new  fixed 
tariff  rates.    They  proposed  instead  to  withdraw  the  old  tariffs  and  apply 
variable  levies  to  imports.    We  refused  to  close  the  negotiations  on  this  basis 

since  it  gave  us  no  trade  assurance.    The  President  agreed  with  us.    He  sent 
Under  Secretary  Charles  Murphy  to  Europe  in  early  1961  with  special  instructions. 
As  a  result  in  the  final  agreement  signed  ending  these  long  and  difficult 

negotiations  the  EEC  agreed  to  "stand  still"  agreements  on  wheat,  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  rice,  and  poultry. 
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Under  the  "stand  still"  arrangement  the  EEC  agreed  there  would 
be  further  negotiations,  and  that  they  would  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  the  rights  we  previously  held. 

Since  that  agreement  we  have  pressed  continuously  for  the  trade 
rights  to  which  we  are  entitled.    We  have  done  this  by  daily  contact  with 
the  Common  Market  Commission  and  with  the  members  of  the  governments  of 
the  six  Common  Market  nations. 

Poultry  trade  was  Immediately  hurt  by  EEC  regulations.  There 
is  no  product  which  I  have  given  more  attention.    It  was  one  of  the  subjects 
I  discussed  on  each  of  ray  three  trips  to  EuTope  to  discuss  trade  problems. 

On  one  of  those  trips  last  November,  it  was  my  privilege  to  make 
a  fai' -re aching  policy  statement  in  Paris  setting  down  our  government's 
position  on  our  trade  relations.    In  this  speech  I  emphasized  that  aJJ.  of 
us  would  benefit  from  a  high  level  of  international  trade.    I  asked  the 
Common  Market  to  keep  in  mind  their  responsibilities  as  the  world's  largest 
importers  of  agricultioral  products  as  it  developed  its  agricultural  policy. 
I  said  we  should  have  the  opportunity  to  compete  fairly  in  the  Common  Market. 

In  spite  of  our  efforts  thus  far,  you  know  we  have  net  accomplished 
our  goal  of  obtaining  competitive  access.    You  Imow  we  have  not  been  able 
to  substantially  improve  the  competitive  position  of  American  poultry  in 
Gemiany,  but,  there  has  been  some  progress. 

In  one  instance,  the  German  government  was  attempting  to  make  a 
double  collection  of  the  2.8  cent  gate  differential..    Ihey  dropped  this 
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effort  after  we  protested  to  the  Conmon  Market  Connnisaicii  that  such  action 
would  constitute  a  double  charge.    Recently  we  were  ahle  to  obtain  reduction 
in  the  uniform  gate  price  of  about  one-half  cent,  resulting  in  a  reduction 
from  the  former  level  of  2.3  cents  per  pound  to  2o3  cents.    Although  this 
is  not  significant,  it  is  an  encouraging  step  forward. 

We  have  been  promised  that  further  stud^  will  be  given  to  the 
question  of  reducing  the  gate  price  levy  and  the  gate  price  itself  below 
the  current  level  of  33  cents  per  pound.    This  would  reqiiire  a  unanimous 
vote  of  all  members  of  the  Common  Market  and  we  anticipate  this  review  will 
be  made  this  month.    In  preparation  for  this,  we  sent  a  technical  team  to 
Brussels  in  January  to  review  the  Common  Market  fees  on  poultry.  Their 
primary  task  was  to  provide  the  Common  Aferket  staff  people  with  technical 
information  on  the  economics  of  the  poultry  industry  which  we  feel  is  not 
being  adequately  considered  in  establishing  the  gate  price. 

This  team  of  highly  qualified  experts  emphasized  that  we  feel  the 
gate  price  on  broilers  is  clearly  higher  than  wo\ad  be  Justified  by  U.S. 
costs.  ^  Actually  they  were  able  to  show  that  it  was  even  higher  than  is 
justified  on  the  basis  of  costs  in  Denmark,  the  other  major  exporting  country, 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  predict  what  the  EEC  will  decide  to  do 
this  month.    I  can  assure  you  we  shall  continue  to  press  vigorously  for 
meaningful  reductions  which  will  lower  the  fees  to  more  equitable  levels. 
We  will  keep  pressing  hard  until  we  obtain  a  satisfactory  reduction  in  German 
export  levies  on  poultry  and  a  significant  modification  of  the  EEC  gate 
price  to  remain  in  effect  until  permanent  access  arrangements  can  be 
negotiated . 

Now  let  me  comment  a  moment  on  long  term  agreements. 
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To  help  us  negotiate  long  term  arrangements  we  have  the  authority 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.    The  President  himself  has  made  it  clear 
this  Act  is  to  be  used  to  negotiate  access  to  export  markets  for  agricultural 
as  well  as  industrial  products.     In  his  Farm  Message  January  31  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  said: 

"The  American  farmer  is  one  of  our  best  foreign  exchange 
earners.     xt-  is  our  firm  policy  to  maintain  and  expand  these 
exports.    Wg  do,  however,  have  a  special  problem  of  maintaining 
access  to  the  European  Common  Market  for  soma  of  our  important 
agricultural  commodities.    This  Government  intends  to  take 
every  step  necessary  to  protect  the  lull  rights  due  American 
agricultural  exports.    We  have  impressed  on  our  trading  partners 
the  vital  necessity  of  a  fair  Ggr<aement  as  an  essential  first 
part  of  the  broad  scale  negotiations  to  be  undertaken  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962." 

We  cannot  lower  our  own  tariffs  while  we  are  denied  access  to 
export  markets  for  our  agricultural  products. 

Ambassador  Christian  Herter,  the  President's  chief  trade  negotiator, 
understands  this  and  we  can  count  on  his  full  support  in  breaking  down  these 
trade  barriers.     Our  poultry  problem  with  the  Common  Market  was  one  of  the 
subjects  he  took  up  on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe.     He  made  it  clear  that 
relief  from  the  trade  restrictive  effects  of  the  EEC  poultry  regulations 
cannot  wait  until  the  next  general  round  of  tariff  negotiations  which 
will  open  in  Geneva  next  year. 
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I  wish  I  coiold  point  to  the  calendar  and  say  when  ve  can 
expect  to  get  some  favorable  action  out  of  the  EEC.    I'm  afraid  I  can't. 
The  situation  was  difficult  "before,  but  it  has  become  more  confused 
during  the  last  few  weeks  as  a  result  of  the  French  veto  of  the  British 
application  for  membership.    The  political  confusion  caused  by 
de  Gaulle's  veto  has  interrupted  the  normal  flow  of  business  in  the  EEC 
agencies.    The  agencies  that  would  be  considering  changes  in  the  poultry 
regulations  haven't  been  meeting.    This  situation  will  clear  up  though 
and  we  hope  soon.    In  the  meantime  we  continue  to  press  hard  on  every 
front . 

However,  as  we  bargain  hard... and  negotiate  hard... for 
sound  agreements,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  any  real  long-term  change 
in  the  agricultural  attitude  of  the  Common  Market  must  come  from 
within."    It  must  come  because  the  people  of  West  Europe  want  it  to 
come  • 

For  organizations  such  as  this  Institute,  there  are  two  things 
that  you  can  capably  do:     (l)  You  can  continue  to  give  us  your  advice  and 
assistance,  as  you  are  so  helpfully  doing  now;  and  (2)  you  can  wage  your 
own  campaign,  through  your  own,  trade  contacts,  to  get  your  story  told  to 
the  consumers,  the  working  people,  the  industry  and  trade  people  of  Western 
Europe  who  have  so  much  to  gain  from  continued  access  to  your  abundant, 
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economical  poultry  supplies.    You  can  get  your  story  told,  too,  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Community  for  they  will  recognize  the  obvious  unfairness 
of  trying  to  find  solutions  to  their  problems  at  the  expense  of  farmers 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Unquestionably,  the  stream  of  world  events  is  moving  with  us. 
Industrial  Europe,  which  must  have  export  outlets  to  live,  will  not  in  the 
long  run  be  able  to  afford  a  high  priced  food  supply.     It  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  to  ignore  more  efficiently  produced  supplies  from  outside.  The 
efficiency  of  American  agriculture  enables  the  consumer  to  buy  the  food 
she  needs  for  about  19  percent  of  the  family  income... in  Europe,  it  requires 
closer  to  50  percent  on  the  average.    The  disparity  is  obvious. 

We  have  a  grtat  future  for  exports  of  poultry  and  poultry  products. 
Other  nations  are  becoming  more  prosperous,  and  the  people  of  the  world  will 
become  increasingly  able  to  put  poultry  on  their  dinner  table.  Your 
industry  has  by  far  the  superior  ability  to  supply  this  demand  as  it  grows. 

I  assure  you  that  I  will  continue,  and  the  President  will 
continue  and  Mr.  Herter  and  his  staff  will  continue  to  press  for  trade 
policies  that  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  use  your  efficiency  to  best 
advantage  in  world  markets. 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  ^^^^ 

Late  last  week" I  had  one  of  those  difficult  decisions  to  make... 
should  I  attend  an  outstanding  agricultural  event  in  my  home  town  that  I 
had  looked  forward  to  addressing. . .or  respond  to  an  urgent  request  to  meet 
with  the  President  of  the  Common  Market  to  review  vital  matters  concerning 
trade  with  the  EEC.    I  chose  to  work  for  the  farmer  rather  than  speak  to 
him,  end  that  is  why  I  am  in  Washington  today  instead  of  in  Minneapolis. 

I  regret  that  events  have  developed  this  way.    But  Dr.  Walter 
Hallstein,  President  of  the  European  Economic  Community,  asked  to  meet 
with  me... and  today  is  the  only  day  he  will  be  in  Washington.    I  accepted 
his  request  because  of  the  critical  negotiations  which  wiJJ.  begin  soon  on 
the  questions  of  access  to  the  Common  Market  for  American  farm  exports. 
Last  year  we  exported  over  a  billion  dollars  in  farm  commodities  to  the 
Common  Market,  so  you  can  see  it  is  a  big  and  important  market  for  the 
f  aimer. 

When  you  hear  this,  we  will  be  meeting  together  in  my  office  here 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    It  is  fitting,  then,  that  I  direct  these 
remarks  to  the  questions  which  surround  our  relations  with  the  Common 
Market,  the  largest. . .and  richest .. .economy  in  the  world  next  to  our  own. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  send  greetings  to  my  friends  in 
Minnesota.    The  stories  of  the  cold  weather  this  year  have  made  me  more 
lonesome  for  the  home  State... and  even  Steve  Allen's  antics  at  the  St.  Paul 
Winter  Carnival  were  not  enough  to  cause  me  to  change  my  mind. 

Recorded  remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Oi*ville  L.  Freeman  at  the 
Farm  Forum,  Minneapolis^  Minnesota^  Reb^aison  Hotel,'  12  Noon,  March  \,  I963. 
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My  lonesomeness  for  Minnesota  is  compensated  to  some  extent  with 
the  satisfaction  of  participating  in  the  important  beginnings  of  a  sound 
agricultural  program.    The  past  two  years  have  brought  higher  farm  income,,, 
net  farm  income  in  I96I  was  $12.8  billion,  up  $1.1  billion  from  i960... 
last  year  it  climbed  to  $12,9  billion. 

Net  income  per  farm  last  year  was  $5^0  higher  than  in  I960... 
in  Minnesota  it  rose  $5^4-5  above  the  i960  figure. 

Per  capita  income  of  farm  people  rose  to  $l^i<-30  in  I962  from 
$1,373  in  1961  and  $1,255  in  I960. 

Gross  farm  income  increased  to  $^1-0. 6  billion  in  I962,  up  nearly 
$750  million  from  I96I. . .reflecting  an  increase  in  government  payments 
of  about  $300  million  and  about  $^1-50  million  in  higher  cash  receipts. 

Better  farm  income  has  brought  a  higher  level  of  business  activity 
which  carries  from  the  Main  Street  on  through  to  the  factory.  Barron's 
Weekly  in  a  recent  article  on  the  farm  equipment  industry  described  I96I 
and  1962  as  "THE  TWO  FAT  YEARS"  for  farm  implement  makers.    I  hope  nothing 
happens  in  I963  to  change  the  trend. 

Grain  surpluses  are  being  reduced.    CCC  holdings  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  are  over  one  billion  bushels  less  than  the  peak  quantities  held 
in  1961  before  the  new  programs  were  effective.    It  means  the  1^6k  budget 
for  carrying  charges  on  these  grains  will  be  $26U  million  less  than  was 
spent  in  fiscal  196l...or  $770,000  per  day... and  $813  million  less  than 
our  costs  would  have  been  this  year  had  we  done  nothing  to  ohango  tho 
pre-1961  programs. 
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While  the  farmer  has  been  doing  better,  and  surplus  stocks  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  are  coming  dovni..,the  consumer  continues  to  enjoy  a  bargain 
in  food.    Last  year,  in  fact,  food  costs  took  only  19  percent  of  the  average 
family  income  —  the  lowest  in  history. . .and  far  less  than  people  in  any 
other  nation  pay  today. 

The  improvements  in  farm  prices  and  income . . .the  commodity  side  of 
agriculture. . .are  being  reinforced  today  through  a  new  program  designed  to 
aid  the  communities  of  rural  America.    We  call  it  Rural  Areas  Development. 

Recently,  the  Upper  Midwest  Economic  Study .. .which  ypur  organiza- 
tion supports  and  encourages .published  an  agriculture  report  which  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  very  problems  we  are  attempting  to  meet  through  RADc 

The  report  stated:  "The  adjustments  stemming  from  the  20th  Century 
agricultural  revolution  do  not  end  with  directly  related  farm  businesses 
such  as  machinery  dealers  and  grain  handlers.    The  adjustment  affects  over- 
flow into  long-standing  social  and  political  institutions  such  as  rural 
churches  and  schools,  township  and  county  \inits  of  government,  and  taxation 
policies.    The  rural  towns  and  even  the  large  cities  are  deeply  involved." 

RAD  seeks  to  ease  the  adjustment .not  by  forcing  people  in  rural 
areas  to  seek  better  opportunity  in  the  city... but  by  bringing  new  resources 
and  better  opportunity  to  the  rural  community.    People  should  have  equal  job 
opportunities  in  rural  areas  as  well  as  urban  areas.. ..and  this  can  be  done 
by  using  land,  not  idling  it... by  using  resources  in  ways  that  conserve, 
and  serve  the  real  needs  of  all  people. 
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The  prosi^erity  of  rural  America  rests  on  "both  new  opportunities  in 
the  37ural  coHmunity  and  continued  strengthening  of  the  income  of  the  farmer. 
On  this  second  point,  the  future  developments  in  our  trade  relations  with  the 
world,,.and  particularly  with  the  Common  Jferket, . .will  have  a  strong  and 
direct  effect. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  farm  products. 
U.  S.  farmers  in  1961  supplied  about  one-fifth  of  the  world's  agricultural 
exports.    U,  S.  agricu^-tural  exports  in  1961-62  were  enough  to  fill  over 
one  million  freight  cars,  or  4->500  cargo  ships.    In  nKDving  these  exports, 
an  average  of  12  ships  departed  each  day.    In  the  fiscal  year  1962,  U.  S. 
agricultural  exports  set  a  value  record  of  $5,141  million,  equal  to  one-sixth 
of  all  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings. 

Our  major  commercial  markets  in  fiscal  year  1962  were  the  European 
Economic  Community,  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    These  areas 
took  76  percent  of  all  agricultural  exports  for  dollars,  while  other  West 
European  countries,  excluding  the  U,  K.,  bought  another  B  percent. 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  specific  problems  and  opportunities 
we  have  in  the  EEC,  there  are  some  basic  facts  which  all  of  us  need  to 
understand  about  the  Common  Market.    First,  and  most  important,  it  was  not 
formed  to  benefit  the  United  States.    It  was  formed  as  an  economic  community 
of  six  European  nations — France,  West  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
and  Italy — to  eliminate  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  among  themselves.  Tlie 
United  States  gave  strong  support  to  the  pioneers  in  this  undertaking, 
because  it  believed  a  strong  United  Europe  would  contribute  to  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  free  world. 
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Nor  should  the  Common  Market  be  confused  with  the  new  Trade 
Expansion  Act  which  the  Congress  passed  last  year.    This  Act  recognizes 
that  the  Common  Market  is  an  established  fact.., that  it  is  a  trading  bloc 
of  potentially  enormous  power... that  we  will  need  new  tools  to  deal  with 
it.    This  Act  provides  one  such  tool.    But  the  Trade  Act  applies  to  trade 
with  other  countries^  and  not  just  to  the  Common  Market.    Next  year  when 
the  so-called  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations  begins  in  Geneva  under 
GATT,  we  will  go  to  the  bargaining  table  in  a  stronger  position  because 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

I  believe  the  importance  of  the  Trade  Expansion  authority  can  be 
better  appreciated  when  we  understand  that  the  basic  problem  with  the  Common 
Market  is  not  so  much  one  of  price  as  it  is  of  gaining  access  to  markets. 

U.  S.  farmers  are  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.    But  efficiency 
is  of  no  help  in  gaining  markets  unless  there  is  a  chance  to  compete  and 
that  is  the  heart  of  our'  problem  with  the  Common  Market  for  a  large  number 
of  agricultural  products  we  sell  them. . .wheat,  feed  grains ^  rice  and  poultry. 
On  most  agricultural  imports  that  compete  with  its  own  production  the  Common 
Market  has  set  up  a  system  of  variable  levies  and  minimum  import  prices. 
This  system  contrasts  sharply  with  the  old  system  under  which  we  had  fixed 
rates  of  import  duties  on  those  products  when  they  entered  Common  Market 
countries.    The  effect  of  this  new  system  is  to  insulate  farmers  within  the 
Common  Market  from  outside  competition.    They  say  to  their  own  farmers  we 
guarantee  you  a  market  for  all  you  can  produce.    If  these  variable  levies 
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are  combined  with  high  internal  support  prices^  then  farmers  will  have  a 
powerful  incentive  to  expand  production.    The  result  would  "be  less  and  less 
need  for  imports. 

With  wheat,  for  example,  the  present  price  support  level  in 
France  is  high  by  U.  S.  standards  but  still  the  lowest  on  the  Continent. 
At  these  prices  we  would  expect  the  Common  Market  to  continue  to  meet  some 
of  its  food  needs  with  imports  from  other  coTintrles.    We  are  competitive 
in  the  world  market... and  would  share  in  this  market. 

If  the  common  internal  price  which  must  be  set  by  1970  is 
substantially  above  the  French  level,  then  we  would  expect  French  production 
to  increase  behind  the  high  walls  of  protected  supports  and  supply 
virtually  all  needs  within  the  Common  Market.    France  would  then  in  all 
probability  have  a  surplus  of  certain  kinds  of  wheat  which  would  flow  into 
world  competition^ 

Not  only  are  the  new  import  regulations  complicated  but  also  they 
are  rigid.    As  our  exporters  and  European  importers  deal  with  one  another, 
there  is  little  room  left  for  the  small  premiums  and  discounts  that  are 
such  an  essential  part  of  normal  commercial  trade.    I  know  of  no  aspect  of 
our  own  marketing  system  that  is  in  any  way  comparable  with  the  red  tape 
that  has  been  built  into  the  Common  Market  system.    Further,  there  are  no 
built-in  safeguards  in  Common  Market  regulations  that  require  notice  of 
changes,  and  provide  affected  parties  the  opportimity  to  be  heard. 
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Let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that  over  60  percent  of  our  agricul- 
tural exports  to  the  Six  do  not  come  under  this  variable  fee  system.  ' Non- 
fee  items  are  admitted  on  favorable  terms  because  they  are  non-competitive 
with  their  local  production.    We  can  expect  a  grovrbh  in  these  exports. 

Soybeans  i^iich  are  of  major  interest  to  Minnesota  farmers  are 
in  this  category.    Five  years  ago  we  sold  the  Common  Market  countries 
about  25  million  bushels  of  soybeans  a  year.    During  the  current  marketing 
year  ve  expect  our  sales  to  the  six  countries  to  reach  60  million  bushels. 
The  increase  in  sales  of  soybean  meal  has  been  even  more  fantastic.  In 
five  years  they  have  increased  from  a  level  of  about  85^000  tons  a  year 
to  over  700,000  tons. 

The  future  sales  of  both  soybeans  and  soybean  meal  look  bright. 
We  expect  the  Common  MarKet  demand  to  continue  to  increase . 

As  to  the  remainder  of  our  farm  exports  to  the  EEC^  we  can  hope 
to  maintain  access  by  insisting  upon  our  existing  rights  and  by  negotiatin 
for  further  concessions.    The  new  authorities  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  -vail  be  most  helpful.    We  plan  to  use  them  to  achieve  an  interlocking 
system  of  liberal  and  expanded  trade  for  both  industrial  and  agricultural 
products.    We  v/ill  insist  upon  treating  negotiations  on  both  as  a  single 
package,  particularly  \rith  the  Common  Market.    Since  we  sell  the  Six  more 
than  four  times  as  many  farra  products  as  we  buy  from  them,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  offer  concessions  on  industrial  exports  in  exchange  for  con- 
cessions we  receive  on  farm  products  from  the  Common  Market  bloc. 
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We  have  indicated  to  the  Common  Market  that  the  U.S.  could  not 
negotiate  further  reductions  in  industrial  tariffs  while  being  denied 
access  for  major  agricultural  commodities. 

In  the  months  ahead,  the  United  States  Government  will  be  engaged 
in  important  trade  negotiations,  particularly  for  the  markets  of  Europe. 
We  cannot  negotiate  effectively  in  an  ivory  tower.    With  negotiations, 
must  also  get  our  point  of  view  across  to  foreign  consumers.    In  this  we 
need  your  help. 

Unquestionably,  the  stream  of  world  events  is  moving  with  us. 
Industrial  Europe,  which  must  have  export  outlets  to  live,  will  not  in 
the  long  run  be  able  to  afford  a  high  priced  food  supply.    It  will  not 
be  able  to  ignore  more  efficiently  produced  supplies  from  outside.  The 
efficiency  of  American  agricultirre  enables  the  consumer  to  buy  the  food 
she  needs  for  about  I9  percent  of  the  family  income... in  Europe,  it 
requires  closer  to  50  percent  on  the  average.    The  disparity  is  obvious. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  there  is  no  problem  I  have  given 
more  attention  than  the  one  of  protecting  our  export  markets  for  farm 
products.    Our  efforts  in  this  connection  have  had  the  full  support  of 
the  President.    The  President  himself  in  the  last  round  of  tariff  negotia- 
tions insisted  that  our  agricultural  exports  to  the  Common  Market  be 
protected. 

I  will  continue,  the  President  will  continue,  his  Special  Trade 
Negotiator,  Ambassador  Christian  Herter  and  his  staff,  and  the  State 
Department  will  continue  to  press  for  trade  policies  that  will  give 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  use  their  efficiency  to  best  advantage  in  world 
markets . 
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^  U.S»  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Almost  a  year  ago  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Conservation 
I  outlined  a  new  proposal  to  expand  the  role  of  conservation. . .to  give  it 
new  dimension. . .and  to  use  this  new  dimension  to  help  unravel  one  of  the 
great  paradoxes  of  our  modem  age. 

The  proposal  would  apply  more  broadly  the  concept  of  multiple - 
use  of  resources  to  private  lands.    By  doing  so,  a  bright  ray  of  hope  is 
focused  on  the  paradox  of  an  overabundance  of  food  and  a  growing  shortage 
of  outdoor  recreation. 

I  believe  the  answer  to  one  can  be  found  in  the  solution  of  the 
other — thus  actually  applying  a  basic  principle  of  conservation. 

What  I  described  last  May  were  general  proposals  contained  in 
legislation  then  pending  before  the  Congress.    Hiese  proposals  became  the 
Rural  Areas  Development  sections  of  the  Food  and  Agricxilture  Act  of  I962. 
The  support  we  received  from  the  groups  represented  at  this  conference  was 
instirumental  in  the  enactment  of  these  proposals. 

I  am  grateful  for  that  support ... and  I  am  here  today  to  describe 
in  specific  terms  how  we  are  moving  with  your  help  to  give  fonn  to  this  new 
dimension  of  conservation. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrviQJLe  L.  Freeman  at  the  26th  North 
American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference ,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  March  6,  I963,  2:00  p.m., (EST). 
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I  also  want  to  challenge  you. . .to  call  forth  your  energy  and 
your  experience. . .your  support .. .for  the  difficult  and  exciting  task  ahead 
as  we  begin  to  translate  new  ideas  and  new  programs  into  progress.    In  a 
very  real  sense  we  are  exploring  an  uncharted  frontier  in  this  program. 
There  is  little  to  guide  us  other  than  the  knowledge  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  and  the  philosophy  of  conservation. 

Thus  we  seek  to  shape  the  great  forces  of  change  sweeping  rural 
America. . .he l;p.ng  to  direct  these  forces  into  channels  that  benefit  all 
of  us — farmer,  rural  nonfarmer  and  city  dweller  alike. 

If  that  sounds  like  trying  to  harness  a  vhirlwind. . .then  so  be  it. 

Let*s  take  a  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  forces  in  this 

whirlwind. 

One  is  the  simple  fact  that  American  cropland  is  producing  more 
food  and  fiber  than  we  can  consume,  export  for  dollars,  or  use  effectively 
in  the  Food  for  Peace  program.    Such  a  flat  statement  may  shock  you,  but 
it's  true.    The  implications  that  flow  from  this  situation  are  complex  and 
far  reaching. 

For  one  thing,  despite  the  immense  productivity  of  the  farmer- - 
who  represents  less  than  8  percent  of  the  nation's  work  force--he  does 
not  share  equally  in  the  prosperity  of  this  nation.    He  feeds  us  better 
and  at  less  cost  than  ever  before,  but  his  annual  income  is  less  than  60 
percent,  on  the  average,  of  nonfarm  income.    This  fact  has  an  important 
bearing  on  conservation  decisions. 
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Practical  and  realistic,  as  veil  as  idealistic  in  their  love  of 
the  land,  fejcmers  must  take  into  account  the  economic  facts  of  life  in 
making  conservation  decisions.    An  agriculture  harassed  "by  substandard 
levels  of  income — with  all  that  this  implies  in  terms  of  priorities  of 
outlay--is  less  likely  to  be  willing,  or  able,  to  use  the  land  as  it 
should  be  used. 

VJhat  does  this  mean  to  you. .  .to  the  urban  dweller...  to  this 

nation? 

Consider  this: 

1.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  land  in  the  kQ  contiguous 
States  is  in  private  ownership. 

2.  More  than  three -fifths  of  all  land  in  the  50  States  is 
privately  owned. 

3*    This  land,  with  -^.he  National  Forests,  is  the  great 
gathering  place  and  reser-'-oir  of  most  of  the  fresh  water  for 
farm,  city,  industry,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation. 

k.    Privately  owned  j.and  produces  80  percent  of  the  game 
taken  by  hunting,  and  hac  85  pe^rcent  o.'  the  wildlife  habitat 
economically  feasible  of  i:jprovement . 

Here,  on  these  rural  lands  near  the  crowded  millions  in  our  cities, 
convenient  and  easily  accessibr.e,  in  space  for  outdoor  recreation,  and  the 
■water,  fish,  game,  wild  creatures  and  woodlands  to  make  outdoor  recreation 
! truly  meaningful. 
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The  decisions  on  how  these  resources  are  used  and  conserved 
belong  to  the  farmer--to  those  who  own  and  manage  the  land,  its  waters, 
and  related  resources.    The  final  decision  is  theirs .this  is  the  way  of 
democracy. 

If  the  farmer  must  decide  under  the  pressure  of  inadequate  income, 
then  those  decisions  will  relate  more  to  the  immediate  problems  of  his 
economic  survival  than  to  the  long-range  problems  of  an  urban  nation 
increasingly  hungry  for  scarce  recreation  resources .. .and  for  a  water 
supply  v^ich  is  becoming  increasingly  inadequate. 

Agricultural  policy  and  conservation  policy  for  privately  owned 
land  must  be  compatible.    They  must  merge  into  programs  that  give  fair 
consideration  to  farm  income  and  farm  levels  of  living,  and  that  protect, 
improve  and  develop  natural  resources. 

And  they  must  go  further  than  this.    They  must  meet  the  needs 
of  both  the  f aimer  and  nonfarmer. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  force  of  this  great  whirlwind  of 
change  we  have  set  out  to  harness.    Outdoor  recreation  is  one  of  the  great 
unmet  needs  of  the  nation  today.    The  Outdoor  Recreation  Review  Commission 
reports  that  Americans  are  seeking  the  outdoors  as  never  before.  It 
estimates  that  .by  the  year  2000  the  demand  for  recreation  should  triple. 
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The  Department  has  already  felt  the  impact  of  this  urban  created 
demand.    Recreation  visits  to  the  National  Forests  have  increased  34-0  per- 
cent in  the  past  decade.    Last  year  there  were  113  million  recreation  visits. 
We  predict  bliat  there  will  be  over  300  million  visits  by  1980  and  more  than 
635  million  by  the  start  of  the  21st  century. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  publicly  provided  recreation  facili- 
ties will  continue  to  grow  in  number  and  importance.    In  the  past  5  years^ 
the  Forest  Service  has  built  camping  and  picnic  facilities  for  100,000 
persons ...  and  we  will  need  283; 000  more  in  10  years.    Last  year,  15C  miles 
of  sportsman  access  roads  and  trails  were  built  by  Forest  Service.  C!he 
Accelerated  Public  Works  p3X)gram  also  helps.    Some  3,^00  new  family  camp  and 
picnic  units  were  constructed  and  1,200  were  rehabilitated  in  the  first  two 
months  of  its  operation. 

Under  the  Mission  66  program,  the  National  Park  Service  has  con- 
tinued to  expand  recreational  facilities  in  the  National  Parks,  and  is  adding 
new  areas  to  meet  a  burgecning  demand.    The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  recently  buried  old  antagonisms  to  work  together  to  develop  National 
Recreation  areas.    Currently,  both  Departments  are  jointly  planning  two 
recreation  areas  —  the  Shasta-Whiskytovm    area  in  California  and  the  Flaming 
Ciorge  area  in  Utah. 

Even  these  developments,  however,  will  not  be  enough.    Many  public 
areas  are  too  far  distant  from  metropolitan  centers  to  provide  for  an  after- 
noon outing... and  even  the  projected  growth  cannot  keep  pace  with  booming 
demand , 

But  with  the  expansion  of  recreational  opportunities     on  privately 
owned  land  —  the  farms,  ranches  and  woodlands  that  make  up  75  percent  of  our 
land  area  —  the  demand  can  be  met.    This  can  be  done  only  by  willing  rural 
landowners  who  are  encouraged  by  urban  dwellers  who  have  so  much  to  gain. 
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This,  to  a  limited  degree,  outlines  the  need  which  propels  us 
into  a  new  frontier  of  conservation. 

But  there  are  other  needs  which  give  urgency  and  importance  to 
this  new  dimension  of  conservation. 

We  are  all  concerned  that  our  water  resources,  once  "believed  to 
be  as  inexhaustible  as  the  air  we  breathe,  are  limited ...  and  are  being 
wasted  at  a  prodigious  rate.    And  even  the  air  is  being  polluted  to  such  | 
an  extent  that  it  also  has  becc»ne  a  misused  resource. 

We  know  that  the  opportunities  for  non-farm  jobs  in  rural  areas 
are  not  adequate.    Economists  estimate  that  \memployment  and  underemployment  I 
in  rural  areas  is  now  the  equivalent  of  4  million  total  unemployed. . .1.4 
million  on  farms  and  between  2  and  3  million  among  rural  non-farm  people. 

The  key  point,  I  believe,  is  that  we  have  made... and  are  making... 
far  too  limited  \ise  of  the  resources  of  rural  areas.    We  have  not  practiced 
conservation  in  its  best  sense... the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  people. 

We  have  too  much  Isuid  producing  crops  we  cannot  effectively  use...  j 

and  too  few  acres  producing  the  recreation  we  need.    By  19B0,  we  estimate  ' 

that  we  can  meet  all  needs  for  food  and  fiber  of  a  growing  population  at  • 

home  and  abroad  with.  50  million  fewer  acres  than  we  presently  have  available  |S 

for  cropping.  , 
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Not  one  of  these  50  million  acres  need  be  classed  as  surplus. 
They  need  not  be  idle.    Idleness  is  not,  and  must  never  hecome,  a  part  of 
conservation  policy  or  of  agricultural  policy.    Land  and  its  renewable 
resources  are  for  use... for  use  by  people... for  the  benefit  of  people. 

We  guard,  we  conserve,  we  renew,  and  we  develop  resources .. .but 
we  also  use  them. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  through  our  experience  in  the  National 
Forests  and  our  work  with  soil  conservation  districts,  small  watersheds 
and  with  farmer  committees,  we  have  evolved  on  public  lands  the  concept 
of  multiple-use  of  renewable  resources. 

We  seek  now  to  develop  the  techniques  and  procedures  necessary 
to  apply  this  concept  into  land  use  patterns  on  privately  owned  land  in 
rural  America. 

Crop  production,  quality  forage  for  cattle,  and  suitable  habitat 
for  game  animals  and  birds  occur  on  the  same  farm.    Farm  ponds  stocked 
with  fish. . .shrubs  planted  along  fence  rows  mean  better  more  diversified 
use  of  the  land.    Timber,  water  wildlife  habitat,  upland  game,  forage, 
crops  and  recreation  can  be  produced  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  land  — 
on  farms,  ranches  and  forests  reaching  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other . 

Water  impounded  to  prevent  floods  can  also  provide  habitat  for 
game  and  fish,  recreation  for  people,  water  for  the  community  and  the 
essential  ingredient  for  industrial  development. 
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Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  competition  for  land  and  water  resources 
is  intensifying,  we  are  learning  that  land  can  serve  a  multiplicity  of 
uses  without  impairing  its  primary  use  —  whatever  that  may  be. 

How  then  do  we  propose  to  bring  multiple-use  to  private  lands? 
The  Rural  Areas  Development  program  which  was  made  possible  by  your  support 
of  legislation  in  1962  points  the  way. 

We  consider  RAD  as  a  major  effort  to  meet  the  challange  of  imbalance 
in  land  use  and  population  patterns  as  great  change  takes  place  in  rural 
America.    It  blends  new  programs  with  present  programs  to  focus  all  available 
resources  to  serve  locally  initiated  and  locally  determined  activities. 

It  seeks  to  fulfill  several  high  priority Ilnational  goals. 

1.  To  give  direction,  purpose  and  hope  to  rural  America  as  it 
adjusts  to  rapid  change. 

2.  To  readjust  rural  land  patterns,  making  more  land  available 
for  the  increasing  needs  of  outdoor  recreation  and  open  spaces,  while 
decreasing  cropland  acres. 

3.  To  fully  protect  and  develop  the  Nation's  renewable  resources 
of  soil,  water,  forests,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  open  spaces. 

4.  To  encourage  more  rapid  rural  industrialization  and  expansion 
of  commercial  enterprise  in  rural  areas  to  provide  new  employment  and  other 
non-farm  economic  opportunities. 

5.  To  eliminate  the  causes  of  rural  poverty. 
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6.    To  strengthen  the  family  farm  pattern  of  agriculture, 
insuring  an  efficient  and  productive  source  of  food  and  fiber  in  a  way 
that  increased  efficiency  does  not  bring  less  income  to  the  producer. 

"J.    To  establish  a  reservoir  of  experience  which  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world — largely  rural  and  agrarian — can  adapt.    It  will 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  that  democracy  and  the  free  enterprise  system 
can  solve  the  problems  of  rural  poverty  and  provide  the  techniques  for 
rapid  economic  growth. 

These  goals... as  I  see  them.. .are  set  in  the  framework  of  two 
fundamental  principles: 

First,  we  must  move  economic  opportunity  into  rural  areas  instead 
of  forcing  people  out  of  the  country  by  plailned  depression.    Second,  we 
must  use  land,  and  not  idle  it.    Resources  must  be  used  in  ways  that 
conserve ... and  serve  the  real  needs  of  all  people,  rural  and  urban. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  five  major  avenues  we  propose  to  follow 
in  mobilizing  our  resources  in  RAD.    Avenues  made  possible  by  legislation 
enacted  into  law  last  year.    Three  of  them  will  be  areas  where  this  organiza- 
tion can  give  most  effective  leadership  in  communities  and  counties  through- 
out the  nation. 

First,  we  are  apparoaching  RAD  through  rural  renewal  projects — which 
are  now  authorized  for  rural  areas  for  the  first  time  in  the  Nation's  history. 
We  hope  to  make  a  start  this  year  in  up  to  fovir  pilot  projects,  where  we 
will  be  trying  to  learn  the  special  techniques  that  w^Ji  work  in  rural  areas. 
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These  pilot  projects  could  well  grow  into  the  major  effort  by 
\diich  local  rural  areas  are  aided  "by  Federal  and  State  governments  in 
eliminating  rural  slums  and  poverty.    One  thing  is  sure:     If  we  are  to 
erase  the  causes  of  rural  poverty,  we  are  going  to  have  to  think  and  act 
as  big  as  we  did  20  years  ago  when  we  began  our  big  assault  on  similar 
problems  in  the  city  through  urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance  programs. 
At  long  last  we  can  attack  head  on  with  new  tools  the  deep-seated  poverty 
of  many  sections  of  rural  America. 

Second,  we  are  implementing  RAD  through  a  Land  Use  Conversion 
Program — with  long-term  agreements  to  help  farmers  substitute  grass  and 
trees. . .wildlife  and  recreational  uses... on  land  that  has  been  producing 
wheat,  feed  grains,  or  other  crops  now  in  surplus. 

This  program  includes,  in  hi  pilot  counties  scattered  around  the 
country,  cost -sharing,  technical  assistance,  and  transitional  agreements  to 
help  compensate  for  temporary  declines  in  fanner  incomes. 

Third,  we  are  initiating  new  Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Projects --to  provide  financial  and  technical  resources  to  assist  land  owners 
in  adjusting  their  land  use  patterns.    Here  again  we  have  land  conversion 
and  adjustment  with  t  he  addition  that  a  number  of  farmers  can  join  together 
pooling  their  land  in  a  common  project. 

For  example,  a  pilot  project  could  team  a  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  with  a  sportsman's  club,  the  residents  of  a  particular 
municipal  subdivision,  or  a  consumer's  cooperative,  to  jointly  develop  out- 
door recreation  facilities.    The  city  people  would  get  for  their  investment 
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the use  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities,  ^^;hile  rural  land  owners  would 
tap  a  new  sc  ,rce  of  income , 

We  hope  to  "be  able  to  launch  about  10  such  pilot  projects  in 
fiscal  1964,  and  to  provide  planning  assistance  to  10  or  15  other  projects 
which  co'old  begin  in  fiscal  1965* 

One  project  presently  under  consideration  in  South  Dakota  would 
provide  three  soil  conservation  districts  mth  the  solution  to  a  critical 
silting  problem  in  the  large  flood  control  projects  along  the  Missouri 
river.    The  reservoir  lakes  are  silting  up  rapidly,  and  small  water  impound- 
ments along  the  short  tributaries. . .plus  the  conversion  of  about  50^000 
acres  of  cropland  to  grass... are  needed  to  reduce  the  silting  rate.  The 
land,  together  with  the  additional  ^-ra-ter  impoundments,  can  be  used  for 
recreation  purposes  and  thus  supplement  the  income  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  the  area  vAiile  providing  additional  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities 
to  si>ortsmen. 

Fourt-h,  we  are  expanding  the  opportunities  within  the  Watershed 
Protection  program.    Until  last  year,  this  program  was  directed  at  flood 
prevention  and  general  watershed  improvement,  including  fish  and  wildlife 
preservation.    In  I962,  the  Congress  expanded  the  purposes  for  which  Federal 
assistance  could  be  used  to  include  recreation,  industrial  -^^rater  and  future 
municipal  water  supply. 

We  already  have  25  tentative  proposals  from  local  organizations 
to  increase  the  multiple  purpose  development  of  watershed  projects.  The 
rate  of  applications  for  assistance  for  such  comprehensive  projects  has 
jumped  20  percent  in  the  last  six  months. 
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One  such  proposal  under  consideration  is  from  the  Baker  River 
watershed  in  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire.    The  town  of  Plymouth  has 
proposed  that  a  flood  prevention  impoundment  "be  expanded  to  provide  a  105- 
acre  lake  which  can  "be  developed  for  publ?c  recreation  purposes. 

The  town  has  developed  plans  for  25  camping  units  together  with 
facilities  for  swimming,  fishing,  hoating  and  picnicking  —  all  within  two 
or  three  hours'  drive  from  the  densely  populated  areas  of  Southern  New 
England , 

The  State  Department  of  Resources  and  Economic  Development  has 
proposed  that  other  reservoir  sites  in  the  watershed  be  expanded  for 
recreation  purposes.    It  will  help  provide  campsites  and  other  recreation 
facilities. 

It's  estimated  these  proposed  new  recreation  areas  will  add  over 
$120,000  a  year  to  the  income  of  residents  in  the  rural  counties  involved. 

Fifth,  we  are  also  preparing  to  help  individual  farmers  to  develop 
income  producing  recreation  enterprises.    The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
now  authorized  to  provide  Federal  credit  for  on-farm  or  community  recreation 
projects,  fish  farming  or  other  activities  which  encourage  new  uses  for 
cropland.    The  other  agencies  of  the  Department  —  and  State  agencies,  as 
well  —  are  gearing  up  to  expand  greatly  their  technical  assistance  in  this 
area. 
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The  first  loan  approved  i^der  this  program  was  made  to  a  group 
of  40  Colorado  fanners  to  help  finance  the  purchase  of  15/000  acres  of 
land  —  1,400  now  producing  crops  —  which  will  be  developed  for  grazing, 
wildlife  and  recreation. 

Habitat  for  small  game  animals  will  he  improved  as  part  of  the 
project,  including  the  improvement  of  a  small  stream  which  flows  through 
the  property. 

There  also  are  pending  with  FHA  numerous  on-farm  recreation  loans. 
One  is  from  a  small  dairy  farmer  in  New  Jersey  who  wants  to  develop  a  7-acre 
lake  on  his  land  and  provide  campsites  and  boating  facilities  for  vacationers 
and  fishermen.    We  estimate  such  recreation  facilities  would  add  about  $3>000 
to  his  net  income  —  about  as  much  as  he  now  earns  from  his  farming  operation. 

These  last  three  programs  —  Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
projects,  the  expanded  Watershed  Protection  Program  and  the  FHA.  recreation 
loan  program  —  are  of  special  interest  to  you  because  they  give  meaningful 
support  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of- wildlife. 

But  the  whole  RAD  program  —  whether  it  is  to  encourage  more  rapid 
growth  of  rural  industry    or     whether  it  provides  better  breeding  sites  and 
cover  for  quail  and  pheasant  —  is  in  harmony  with  the  long-range  goals  of 
wildlife  conservationists  and  sportsmen  dedicated  to  the  wise  use  of  our 
great  natural  resources. 
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The  support  and  leadership  which  I  know  you  are  capable  of  giving 
to  this  program  is  sorely  needed.    I  am  here  today  to  speak  frankly  and 
directly  to  you  to  ask  your  help  and  leadership  to  get  this  program  rolling. 

The  Rural  Areas  Development  program  is  a  conservation  project  of 
great  magnitude,  vital  to  the  future  prosperity  of  this  nation.    But  it  is 
the  kind  of  program  which  can  only  succeed  if  local  people  want  it  to 
succeed... if  they  are  so  eager  to  see  their  community  grow,  to  see  new 
opportunities  for  themselves  and  their  children  that  they  step  out  and 
provide  the  local  leadership  without  which  RAD  can  only  be  a  dream  rather 
than  an  action  program. 

When  we  eave  a  species  of  wildlife  by  protecting  its  habitat  or  by 
encouraging  its  propagation,  we  save  more  than  a  wild  animal.    In  a  sense, 
we  save  ourselves  for  we  are  saying  —  often  instinctively  —  that 
civilization  must  permit  all  of  Gdd's  creatures  to  live  free  of  the  threat 
of  total  destruction. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  in  "Breaking  New  Ground",  wrote  "It  is  not  easy 
for  us  modems  to  realize  our  dependence  on  the  earth.    As  civilization 
progresses,  as  cities  grow,  as  the  mechanical  aids  to  human  life  increase, 
we  are  more  and  more  removed  from  the  raw  materials  ^f  human  existence, 
and  we  forget  more  easily  that  natural  resources  must  be  about  us  from 
our  infancy  or  we  cannot  live  at  all." 
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Conservation  in  the  most  meaningful  sense  says  that  civilization 
must  not  commit  man  to  live  imprisoned  in  a  megalopolis  of  steel,  stone  and 
asphalt . 

In  translating  this  concept  into  specific  goals  and  specific  actions, 
we  move  toward  a  dual  objective.    We  can  provide  the  urban  dweller  with 
open  space  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors.    And  we  can  provide  the  person 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  small  town  or  on  the  farm  with  equal  opportunities 
for  advancement  as  those  of  his  brother  in  the  city. 

To  paraphrase  Aldo  Leopold,  the  father  of  modern  game  managemont . , . 
we  are  embarking  on  a  partnership  enterprise  which  each  person  contributes 
and  from  which  each  derives  appropriate  rewards. 

This  is  the  poirpose  for  which  I  work...  and  this  is  the  purpose  for 
which  I  ask  your  support  and  help. 
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'  I  don't  want  to  detract  one  bit  from  the  credit  Mayor  Wagner 

deserves  for  his  hard  vork  in  "bringing  newspapers  back  to  the  streets  of 
the  city,  but  I  believe  everyone  is  overlooking  an  important  reason  \ihy 
a  settlement  may  be  near, 

I  think  the  newspapers  are  eager  to  report  the  unique  event  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  convention  in  New  York  City.    No  one  will 
ever  know  for  sure,  of  course,  but  it's  something  to  consider. 

If  it  is  true,  then  the  consumer — and  New  York  City  is  the 
largest  consumer  market  in  the  U.S. — has  additional  reasons  to  appre- 
ciate the  services  of  the  American  farmer  other  than  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  eat  better  and  at  less  real  cost  than  any  time  in  history*. 

VJhile  you  are  here,  you  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  bring 
this  success  story — and  Agriculture  is  the  Number  One  success  story  of 
this  country  today — to  those  who  have  benefited  the  most  from  what  you 
have  accomplished. 

Most  city  folks  are  not  aware  of  the  benefits  they  derive  from 
your  success.    As  more  become  aware  of  the  fact,  we  will  develop  the 
broad  base  of  understanding  necessary  to  getting  things  done  in  a 
Democracy. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freegian  at  the  National 
Farmers  Union  Convention,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York.  City,  New  York, 
March  19,  I963,  8:00  p.m.  j'ESl) , 
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We  can,  and  should  te2J.  our  city  brother  that  one  farm  -worker 
today  produces  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  27  other  persons. .  .that  in  the 
last  decade  production  per  man-hour  in  agriculture  increased  77  percent, 
while  that  in  manufacturing  increased  32  percent.    Because  of  this  success, 
no  person  need  go  h\mgry  or  lack  an  adequate  diet  today. 

Back  in  1955^  the  "best  scientists  and  economists  got  together 
and  estimated  what  they  thought  crop  yields  woiild  be  in  1975*    Six  years 
later  farm  production  already  had  reached  80  percent  of  what  the  experts 
thought  could  be  attained.    For  some  crops,  yields  alresidy  are  greater 
than  the  experts  thought  wo\ild  be  reached  in  1975* 

The  ability  to  compress  20  years  of  progress  into  six  has  brought 
real  benefit  to  the  consumer. .  .to  the  city  resident.    Last  year  food  costs 
accounted  for  only  I9  percent  of  the  average  family  income... and  the 
housewife  today  has  over  $100  more  a  year  to  spend  elsewhere  than  she 
would  have  had  if  food  costs  had  gone  up  as  much  as  the  overall  cost  of 
living  in  the  past  decade. 

Now,  wo\Ud  you  call  this  a  problem?    Some  people  do.  They 
say  agric\ilture  is  a  problem.    By  any  measure,  it  is  a  smashing  success. 
Its  productivity  is  power  which  any  nation  would  covet... and  it  contributes 
enormously  to  our  strength  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world.    Each  of  us 
is  more  secure  today  in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  adequate  food  and  the 
productive  resources  to  meet  any  emergency. 
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Those  who  say  that  agriculture  is  a  pro"blem  reminds  me  of  a 
person  who,  when  asked  to  describe  a  tree  he  is  looking  at,  tells  his 
audience  about  a  branch  that  is  blocking  his  view. 

ThL B  "blocked  view/'  negative  attitude  comes,  I  believe, 
because  we  tend  to  view  proposals  to  meet  individual  commodity  situa« 
tions  as  final  solutions,  and  to  measure  the  success  or  failure  of  an 
overall  policy  by  what  happens  to  a  certain  commodity  program.  Commodity 
programs  are  not,  and  will  never  be,  final  solutions  in  and  of  themselves. 
These  programs  are  necessary  because  individual  producers  cannot  make 
the  adjustment  as  rapidly  as  required  by  the  changes  which  science  and 
technology  bring  to  the  farm  economy. 

Commodity  programs  are  only  one  part  of  the  great  complex  that 
is  American  agriculture,  and  we  can  lose  sight  of  the  overall  goals  we 
seek  if  we  vratch  commodity  programs  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

I  ^^uld  emphasize  then  that  we  do  not  have  an  agricultural 
problem,  but  we  do  need  to  make  many  adjustments. 

This  is  the  difficult  situation  which  today  presents  both  a 
challenge  and  opportunity  to  us  all.    V/ithin  it  we  seek  to  continue  the 
efficient  family  farm  system  of  agriculture,  provide  full  parity  of 
income  to  the  farmer,  encourage  beneficial  programs  of  rural  areas 
adjustment,  and  reduce  the  costs  which  the  outmoded  farm  programs  of  the 
1950 's  have  left  behind  as  a  legacy  of  rigid,  doctrinaire  thinking. 
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I  am  pleased  that  we  have  made  real  progress  in  the  last  two  years 
on  all  these  fronts.    I'll  spell  this  out  in  more  detail  shortly,  but  first 
we  should  take  a  quick  look  at  where  we  are  today. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  there  are  two  separate  forces  working 
negatively  in  rural  areas.    One  is  over-production  and  the  effect  this  has 
on  farm  income.    The  second  is  the  decline  of  the  rural  coranrunity, .  .the 
lack  of  opportunity  in  rural  areas  off  the  farm  for  Jobs  and  for  economic 
advancement  equal  to  that  which  exists  elsewhere. 

This  Administration  proposes  to  deal  with  these  twin  needs  through 
two  main  program  efforts.    One  is  the  new  and  dynamic  program  of  Rural 
Areas  Development  now  being  forged  to  bring  new  opportunities  to  those 
who  live  in  rural  America.    The  other  is  the  farm  Income  programs,  includ- 
ing commodity  programs,  designed  to  insure  a  strong  and  viable  family  farm 
system  of  agriculture. 

It  is  on  these  twin  pillars,  then,  that  we  are  preparing  to 
begin  the  long  campaign  which  will  restore  prosperity  to  rural  America. 

Now,  because  commodity  programs  have  long  held  most  of  the 
public's  attention.,  I  want  to  discuss  them  briefly. ,  .and  then  turn  to  the 
less  familiar  programs  of  Rural  Areas  Development. 

How  does  this  Administration  look  at  commodity  programs?  Let 
me  msike  three  basic  observations: 
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^  Comrabdity  programs,  in  one  form  or  another,  will  be 
with  us  for  some  time.    We  must  learn  to  deal  with  specific 
commodity  situations  as  the  runner  trains  for  the  long-distance 
race.    We  have  approached  the  problem  of  overproduction  in 
the  past  as  though  we  were  training  for  the  hundred  yard  dash. 

*  No  dogma,  no  inflexible  position  can  be  the  basis  for 
commodity  programs.    They  are  solutions  to  individual  p3?oblems 
which  arise  as  the  result  of  many  different  forces.  Whether 
the  programs  developed  today  will  be  as  effective  20  years 
hence  is  unimportant.    What  is  important  is  that  solutions 

be  developed  which  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  the  present. 

*  We  must  look  for  commodity  programs  that  work,  and 
not  for  causes  to  argue. 

The  need  for  a  flexible,  pragmatic  appitoach  to  commodity  situations 
is  clear.    Farm  production  is  always  on  the  move.    Each  year  change  seems  to 
come  faster.    Each  year,  we  are  getting  more  output  per  worker,  per  acre, 
and  per  dollar  invested  in  agriculture.    Last  year  we  produced  ..a  record 
output  on  the  smallest  harvested  acreage  since  the  early  1900' s.    Each  year 
the  gap  between  our  production  capacity  and  our  capacity  to  use  and  to 
export  farm  products  seems  to  widen.    And  each  time  it  widens,  the  potential 
effect  on  farm  prices  and  farm  incomes  of  running  our  farm  plant  at  full 
capacity,  becomes  more  serious. 
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Unless  the  conditions  of  change  can  be  met  with  the  flexibility 
vhich  permits  action,  the  opportunity  for  programs  that  stabilize  income 
while  preventing  overproduction  will  be  lost  —  and  the  problem  will 
continue  to  grow  worse. 

A  look  at  the  1950 's  shows  the  results  of  a  doctrinaire  approach 
to  commodity  situations.    The  previous  Administration  saw  an  evil  design 
in  any  proposal  which  involved  efforts  by  our  government  to  improve  the 
farm  price  support  and  production  adjustment  programs  —  programs  to 
strengthen  the  economic  position  of  the  farmer. 

When  it  became  clear  that  Congress  would  not  —  in  effect  — 
dismantle  commodity  programs  in  wheat  and  feed  grains,  a  stalemate 
resulted.    The  Administration,  opposed  in  principle  to  any  government  pro- 
grams, simply  stood  fast... and,  as  you  know,  the  situation  rapidly 
deteriorated . 

It  was  this  rigidity  —  this  dogmatic  approach  to  a  changing 
situation  —  which  produced  the  impasse  of  the  19^0 's  in  farm  policy.  This 
determination  not  to  meet  the  Congress  halfway  on  commodity  situations 
permitted  feed  grain  carryover  to  increase  each  year  for  9  years  reaching 
more  than  3  billion  bushels  by  1961. 

Wheat  carryovers  rose  from  250  million  bushels  to  l,JfO0  million 
bushels  from  1952  to  1961. 
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This  critical  situation  is,  happily,  now  sharply  reversed.  This 
Administration,  although  not  getting  all  it  wanted,  has  worked  out  com- 
modity programs  in  feed  grains  and  wheat  with  the  Congress,    Already  the 
savings  in  carrying  charges  amount  to  $770,000  per  day,  and  these  savings 
will  increase  as  stocks  continue  to  decline.    By  October,  we  expect  to 
have  1.1  billion  fewer  bushels  of  grain  in  storage  and  under  loan  than  we 
had  two  years  ago. 

Quite  frankly  I  am  delighted  that  the  voluntary  programs  in 
feed  grains  have  turned  out  more  successfully  than  expected. ..  .although  it 
is  costing  about  $600  million  more  this  year  thali  the  program  the  adminis- 
tration proposed,  but  which  the  Congress  would  not  accept. 

Feed  grain  stocks  are  down  from  84  million  tons  to  about  60 
million  tons... the  taxpayer  will  realize  savings  over  time  of  about  a 
billion  dollars. . .and  market  prices  are  better  than  anytime  since  1957. 
looking  ahead,  voluntary  programs  may  work  at  much  more  moderate  costs 
now  that  we  can  anticipate  the  end  of  feed  grain  surpluses. 

These  results  have  been  achieved  because  an  answer  was  sought  to 
the  commodity  situation  as  it  then  existed.    They  illustrate  sharply  the 
difference  which  flows  from  the  attitude  of  this  and  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration.   Those  who  in  the  1950 's  refused  to  meet  the  Congress  halfway 
looked  upon  government  not  as  a  dynamic  instrument  of  the  living,  but  as 
an  interest ijag  relic  of  a  past  age  to  be  used  little,  if  at  all. 
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Th«  view  of  this  Administration  was  capsulized  recently  "by  a 
North  Dakota  newspaperman  in  escplainlng  to  his  readers  why  we  go  through 
the  often  difficult  and  wearing  process  of  developing  commodity  programs. 
He  said  that  farmers  "asked,  and  the  Federal  Government  accepted  as  an 
obligation  to  do  for  them  what  seemed  beyond  their  ability  to  do  for 
themselves . 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  he  is  talking  about.    Other  prime 
producers  in  our  economy,  by  their  control  over  supply,  can  create  a  work- 
able relationship  between  supply  and  demand  in  the  market... and  so  receive 
a  fair  return.    The  ioil  industry  is  a  prime  example  of  this,  as  are  the 
steel,  automobile  and  chemical  industries. 

But  agriculture  has  never  been  able  to  do  this.    Under  these 
conditions  the  farmer... as  has  been  true  since  the  dawn  of  time... has  not 
been  able  to  compete  successfully  for  his  fair  return  on  what  he  produces 
with  increasing  efficiency. 

We  live  in  a  market  economy,  but  this  does  not  mean  the  farmer 
has  to  be  always  imprisoned  in  the  market.    Other  industries  have  found  a 
way  to  receive  a  fair  return,  and  this  is  all  the  farmer  asks  today.  He 
lacks  muscle  in  the  marketplace  —  muscle  which  the  rest  of  our  highly 
organized  society  has  and  uses. 

There  are  many  ways,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  past  two  years,  for 
the  farmer  to  strengthen  his  muscle.    The  new  piograms  in  feed  grains  and 
wheat  which  seek  to  balance  supply  with  demand  are  one  example.    By  1965, 
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feed  grain  surpluses  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  bad  memory  if  the  C6ngress 
enacts  a  permanent,  voluntary  feed  grain  program.    With  the  passage  of 
th<3  wheat  program  in  the  referendum,  wheat  surpluses  can  be  eliminated 
by  1966  or  1%7  while  the  income  of  the  wheat  farmer  will  be  strengthened. 
If  the  two-price  wheat  program  does  iK)t  go  into  effect,  we  can  expect 
wheat  production  to  soar  300  million  bushels  over  what  we  can  use... and 
gross  income  to  the  v^eat  farmer  will  decline  at  least  $700  million  below 
1962  levels.    Net  income  will  suffer  an  even  sharper  drop. 

Another  exang^le  of  ingproved  farmers'  muscle  was  the  action  in 
1961  to  raise  soybean  price  supports  from  $1.S5  to  $2t30  a  bushel.  It 
meant  increased  income  to  the  farmer  of  $400  million.    Now  some  alleged 
"experts"  claim  that  market  prices  rose  because  of  market  demand  and  not 
the  price  support  action.    That  is  true,  but  only  in  part.    Again  and 
again  in  past  years  the  best  price  seemed  to  come  only  after  most  farmers 
had  marketed  their  beans.    Here  again,  price  supports  have  helped  the 
farmer  by .providing  the  muscle  he  needs. 

These  actions,  you  well  know,  have  been  strongly  criticized..., 
but  the  criticism  sounds  suspiciously  like  sour  grapes.    It's  hard  to  *ell 
whether  the  loudest  critics  are  complaining  that  farmers  have  better 
incomes... or  whether  these  same  critics  are  afraid  farmers  might  ask  why 
the  critics  couldn't  provide  such  real  progress  when  the  responsibility 
I  now  have  was  in  their  hands. 
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I  can  promise  you  that  we  will  continue  to  press  for  better 
commodity  programs.    There  is  an  urgent  need  for  new  dairy  legislation  to 
reverse  the  decline  in  the  dairy  farmer's  income  and  end  the  unnecessarily 
heavy  taxpayer  costs  of  acquiring  surplus  production.    Some  revisions  are 
also  needed  in  the  cotton  program  which  will  strengthen  domestic  markets 
and  make  more  acres  available  to  producers  willing  to  grow  cotton  at 
world  prices. 

I  believe  that,  over  the  next  few  years ,  we  can  develop  modern, 
practical  commodity  programs  which  will  strengthen  the  family  farm  system. 
This,  however,  will  meet  only  half  of  the  need  in  rural  America.    The  other 
half,  which  no  commodity  program  can  reach,  will  be  met  with  the  second 
of  the  twin  pillars  of  rural  prosperity  —  Rural  Areas  Development, 

All  of  us  recognize  that  overproduction  results  in  low  farm 
prices.    And  when  we  have  more  land  than  we  need  producing  crops  we  cannot 
use,  we  have  overproduction.    The  obvious  answer  is  to  put  this  land  to 
more  productive  uses. 

Let  me  underscore  the  word  USE.    I  dislike  the  idea  of  idling 
land.. of  putting  it  in  soil  banks  or  reserves.    Land  is  a  resource  we 
must  conserve. . .and  use  to  serve  the  real  needs  of  all  people. 

We  know  there  are  many  needs  for  land,  and  the  water  upon  it, 
that  are  undersatisfied.    We  need  more  land  for  timber,  for  grazing,  for 
industry  eaid  other  non-crop  uses.    We  have  an  undersatisfied  demand  for  green 
areas  aroiond  metropolitan  areas  —  open  spaces  to  look  at  and  breathe  in,  to 
climb  on,  walk  throiigh  or  sinply  for  space  to  think  in. 
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There  Is^  In  addition,  an  enonoous  and  growing  unmet  need  for 
outdoor  recreation.    The  best  estimate  Is  that  we  will  have  to  triple  the 
Nation* s  outdoor  recreation  facilities  in  the  next  forty  years.    Some  of 
this  can  be  met  by  expanding  public  facilities,  but  most  of  the  land 
available  for  xhls  purpose  is  too  far  distant  from  population  centers  for 
an  afternoon's  outing  or  a  weekend  trip.    We  must  turn  to  the  rural  areas 
where  over  75  percent  of  the  nation's  land  ♦..and  most  of  its  water... 
resources  are  in  private  laands.    To  meet  the  need,  the  city  dweller  must 
go  to  the  farmer. 

Farmers  can  meet  the  need  of  the  city  dweller  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion on  the  land  now  producing  the  crops  we  cannot  consume  —  and  much  of 
the  land  will  produce  a  better  Income  by  providing  recreation  than  it  does 
by  growing  crops. 

If  the  farmer  and  the  city  dweller  share  common  opportunities  in 
the  developnent  of  outdoor  recreation,  they  also  share  a  common  concern 
in  another  respect.    That  is  the  impact  of  automation  in  the  factory  and 
mechanization  on  the  farm.    Both  the  farmer  and  the  worker  are  worried, 
and  with  good  cause. 

In  Industry  each  month,  it  is  reported,  150,000  men  and  women 
are  being  replaced  by  machines  as  the  process  of  automation  grows.  In 
agriculture,  mechanization  is  a  major  reason  why  one  farmer  today  produces 
as  much  as  four  farmers  did  in  1910.    One  of  the  effects  of  this  can  be  seen 
in  the  underemployment  in  rural  America  which  is  dow  the  equivalent  of 
4  million  imemployed  —  1.4  million  on  farms  and  l^ietween  2  and  3  million 
among  rural  non-farm  people, 
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Now  many  people  will  tell  you  there  are  too  many  farmers. .  .and 
say  "send  '^em  to  the  city,"    I  do  not  agree... most  emphatically,  I  do  not 
agree. 

Any  attempt  to  improve  the  conditions  of  farmers  remaining  on 
the  land  "by  hastening  the  outmigration  to  the  cities  would  merely  add  to 
problems  of  unemployment  unless  we  can,  at  the  same  time,  substantially 
step  up  the  growth  of  our  industrial  economy. 

In  addition,  while  it  is  obvious  that  some  people  are  going  to 
continue  moving  from  rural  to  metropolitan  areas,  it  should  not  be  public 
policy  to    stimulate  that  trend.    Our  public  purpose  is  to  enable  people  in 
rural  America  to  have  equal  job  opportunities  in  their  community  or  area, 
rather  than  allow  rural  poverty  to  determine  whether  they  go  or  stay. 

For  the  worker  whose  job  is  taken  by  a  machine,  the  chance  for 
a  new  job  rests  with  a  more  rapid  expansion  of  industry.    The  President's 
t  ax  reduction  program  courageously  attacks  this  threat  to  our  national 
progress  and  well  being.    All  America  will  benefit  from  this  program  to 
stimulate  our  economy  and  get  it  moving  ahead  more  rapidly. 

For  the  person  who  lives  in  rural  America,  this  tax  stimulant 
will  also  be  impoirtant.    When  it  combines  with  the  thrust  of  the  RAD 
program  to  create  new  Job  opportunities  in  the  rural  community,  the  stimulus 
will  be  very  i>owerful. 
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In  the  Rural  Areas  Development  program,  we  are  not  seeking  to 
entice  jobs  away  from  the  cities.    We  are  prohibited  from  doing  this  by- 
law.   Rather  we  seek  to  create  new  uses  for  the  resoiirces  in  the  rural 
community  to  create  additional  employment  opportunities  in  the  whole  economy. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  some  of  the  programs  we  are  developing 
in  the  pilot  stage  to  achieve  these  goals. 

Earlier  this  month  we  began  test  programs  in  27  counties  —  many 
here  in  the  East  —  for  farm  recreation  projects  under  the  cropland  conver- 
sion program.    And  last  December  we  designated  kl  counties  in  13  states  as 
test  areas  for  the  croplands  program  which  enables  the  Department  to 
provide  cost- sharing,  credit  and  technical  assistance  to  farmers  who  convert 
cropland  to  grass,  trees,  water  storage,  wildlife  habitat  and  income  pro- 
ducing outdoor  recreation. 

As  part  of  these  pilot  programs  we  will  make  loan  funds  available 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  individual  farmers  or  groups  of 
farmers  for  recreation,  fish  and  forestry  enterprises  which  encourage  new 
uses  for  croplands.    These  loan  funds  also  will  be  available  to  famers 
outside  the  pilot  test  areas. 

We  also  hope  this  year  to  begin  a  n\jmber  of  Resource  Consejrvation 
and  Development  projects  which  will  enable  farmers,  or  groups  of  farmers, 
to  develop  new  income  producing  land  uses.    I  think  there  is  real  promise 
here  for  cooperation  between  urban  groups  wanting  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  and  groups  of  farmers  associated  together  to  get  a  better  return 
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from  their  land.    A  pilot  project  could  team  a  soil  conservation  district, 
for  example,  with  a  sportsmen's  club  or  the  residents  of  a  suburb  to  develop 
a  hunting  preserve  or  a  picnicking  and  camping  area  or  a  small  man-made 
lake  with  water  recreation  facilities. 

We  also  are  expanding  the  opportunities  for  recreation  development 
under  the  Watershed  Protection  program.    There  are  some  25  tentative  pro- 
posals now  under  consideration  —  including  a  number  in  New  England  — 
which  would  increase  the  multiple  purpose  development  of  watersheds  to 
include  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 

This  brief  account  of  the  RAD  program,  together  with  the  review 
of  programs  to  strengthen  farm  income,  gives  some  idea  of  the  scope  and 
promise  of  the  Administration's  program  in  agriculture. 

I  am  confident  this  program,  when  carried  out  vigorously,  will 
restore  prosperity  to  rural  America.    In  the  last  analyses,  the  effective- 
ness of  these  programs  depends  on  local  leadership. . .on  people  like  your- 
self since  only  you  can  turn  programs  into  progress.    The  gains  which  have 
come  as  a  result  of  your  response  these  past  two  years  is  real  and 
measurable. . .and  is  an  indication  of  what  we  can  expect  in  the  future. 

Net  farm  income  in  I96I  was  $12.8  billion,  some  $1.1  billion 
higher  than  in  I960.    Last  year  net  farm  income  rose  to  $12.9  billion,  the 
highest  since  1953>  and  some  10. 3  percent  above  1960. 
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Per  capita  personal  income  of  farm  people  rose  nearly  14  percent 
from  1960  to  1962,  reflecting  a  17  percent  increase  from  farm  sources  and 
about  a  9  percent  increase  from  non-farm  sources. 

It  has  meant  that  maiiy  farmers  are  paying  off  old  debts.  Some 
are  again  saving  money  for  bank  deposits  are  up.    It  also  has  meant  that 
farmers  are  buying  more  because,  in  the  words  of  Barron's  Weekly,  farm 
equipment  manufacturers  had  "two  fat  years"  in  1961  and  1962. 

The  measure  of  our  task  ahead,  however,  is  that  farmers'  income, 
even  with  this  progress,  still  averages  only  60  percent  of  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  non-farmer.-  It  should  be  100  percent, . .and  that  is  the  goal 
of  this  Administration.    We  seek  100  percent  of  parity  income. . .that  is 
simple  justice.    The  farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  as  much  in  agriculture 
as  the  same  investment  of  capital,  skill  and  labor  earns  in  other 
occupations. 

I  wish  I  could  promise  that  this  disparity  would  be  wiped  away 
by  sudden,  dramatic  action.    But  it  just  doesn't  work  that  v;ay.    Much  of 
it  depends  on  you... ion  whether  you  want  to  make  the  programs  work.  They 
are  your  programs,  designed  for  your  needs... and  not  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Department  or  the  Congress  or  for  anyone  else. 

I  can  assure  you  I  will  bend  every  effort  to  insure  that  the 
progress  of  the  past  two  years  will  continue. . .this  is  the  purpose  for 
which  you  meet  here  today... and  this  is  my  purpose  in  being  here  today. 
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I  recall  that  when  I  became  Secretary  many  of  my  friends... 
many  of  you... said  "why  take  this  Job?    It*s  an  impossible  task."  I 
felt  then,  and  I  know  now  that  this  is  not  true.    We  have  made  a 
strong  beginning,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.    It  will  take  time 
and  firm  resolve. . .and  we  will  need  to  stick  together. 

We  can  help  each  other.    I  pledge  my  help  to  you... and  I  ask 
your  help  for  the  tasks  which  lie  ahead. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

We  are  living  today  in  a  challenging,  critical,  exciting  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world.    For  the  first  time,  science  and  technology  have  progressed 
so  far  that  ve  can  envision  the  day  vhen  no  one  on  earth  need  suffer  for  want  of 
material  necessities  of  life.    We  can  foresee  the  possibility  of  the  conquest  of 
hunger  and  cold,  and  the  other  physical  and  natural  hazards,  for  all  men  every- 
where.   Within  the  United  States  this  potential  has  in  many  respects  become  a 
reality.    American  agriculture,  in  particular,  demonstrates  an  abundance  that  we 
are  sharing  with  people  all  over  the  world,  and  that  we  are  eager  to  share  more 
effectively  wherever  possible. 

The  possibility  of  plenty  challenges  us  all  to  see  how  well  we  can  take 
advantage  of  this  potential — how  effectively  we  can  use  the  new  tools,  that 
scientific  and  technological  progress  have  given  us,  in  man's  age-old  struggle 
for  a  better  life. 

Men  have  sought  freedom  from  htmger  since  before  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. Long  before  men  formulated  slogans — indeed  before  they  had  developed  much 
use  for  -vTords — a  primaxy  human  drive  was  the  search  for  food. 

During  much  of  recorded  history  men  and  nations  have  been  forced  by  the 
prevailing  fact  of  scarcity  to  seek  freedom  from  hunger  for  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  others.    They  have  struggled  against  each  other  for  fertile  valleys, 
for  flood  plains,  to  conquer  enough  territory  to  insure  enough  food. 

It  was  left  to  our  period  of  history  to  open  the  door  to  a  futiire  In 
which  men  and  nations  need  no  longer  struggle  against  each  other  in  an  attempt 
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to  survive,  to  a  future  in  which  they  can,  instead,  vork  together  to  attain  their 
common  goals.    For  the  fact  of  scarcity  that  dominated  the  past  can  now  he  re- 
placed by  the  potential  for  abundance  that  is  the  promise  of  the  future. 

'  We  now  know  that  we  must  seek  freedom  from  hunger  for  all  men  everywhere, 
and  we  have  made  substantial  strides  in  that  direction. 

Freedom  from  hunger — or  want — was  one  of  the  four  freedoms  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  held  up  as  a  standard  for  all  the  world  to  see — and  to  follow. 

Food  enough  for  all  was  the  hope  which  was  the  basis  of  the  launching, 
20  years  ago,  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

The  desire  to  make  use  of  our  abundant,  agricultural  productivity  to 
provide  food  for  those  who  need  it  throi:ghout  the  world  was  back  of  the  launching 
by  the  United  States,  nine  years  ago,  of  our  Food  for  Peace  Program;  under  which 
the  people  of  this  nation  are  giving — through  their  Government — at  the  current 
rate  of  $1  2/3  billion  a  year  to  combat  hunger  and  promote  economic  development. 

More  than  two  years  ago  the  FAO  launched  its  five-year  Freedom  from 
Hunger  campaign.      And  last  year  the  United  Nations  and  the  FAO  launched  the 
World  Food  Program. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  hope  and  the  promise  that  are  inherent  in 
these  new  international  efforts  to  combat  hunger.    For  our  period  of  history  marks, 
not  only  the  potential  for  abundance  that  scientific  and  technological  progress 
have  made  possible,  but  also  the  beginning  of  world-wide  cooperation  among  nations 
to  attain  that  goal. 

It  was  in  the  hope  that  the  World  Food  Congress  would  become  a  major 
landmark  in  progress  toward  that  goal  that  I  extended  to  the  last  FAO  Conference 
in  Rome  a  welcome  to  this  conference.    It  was  in  that  hope  that  President  Kennedy 
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proclaimed  Freedom  from  Hunger  V/eek  as  a  prelude  to  the  '/orld  Food  Congress,  and 
requested  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  to  serve 
as  a  Citizens  Host  Committee. 

The  World  Food  Congress  next  June  offers  to  the  nations  and  delegates 
who  participate  more  than  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  together  for  a  fortnight. 
The  Congress  has  been  planned  as  a  mid-point  in  the  world-wide  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Campaign,  and  it  may  be  likened  to  a  booster  rocket  giving  an  extra  thrust 
to  maintain  the  campaign  at  a  high  level  for  the  remainder  of  its  tinw. 

The  Congress  will  bring  together  people  from  over  a  hundred  nations, 
many  of  which  are  especially  concerned  with  progress  in  the  field  of  food  and 
agriculture.    We  commend  the  very  considerable  efforts  being  made  by  FAO  to 
stimulate  attendance,  from  the  developing  countries,  of  vigorous,  able,  highly 
motivated  individuals  who  have  specific  interests  in  programs  for  food  and 
agriculture  as  contributions  to  economic  development  in  their  respective  nations. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  nations  represented  by  the  Ambassadors  here  tonight  are 
as  concerned  as  we  are  that  those  who  attend  the  World  Food  Congress  from  their 
countries  \<ri.lX  include  men  in  both  governmental  positions  and  non- governmental 
organizations  who  will,  by  virtue  of  their  capacity  and  leadership,  be  able  to 
contribute  significantly  to  the  Congress,  and  to  contribute  effectively  in  their 
own  countries  after  they  return  home. 

We  are  eagerly  anticipating  the  visit  to  our  country  of  so  many  dis- 
tinguished leaders  and  specialists  from  so  many  lands  -"..^ho  will  share  their 
experiences  and  knowledge  \T±th  us.    We  are  making  every  effort  to  give  our  visitors 
a  most  cordial  welcome,  and  to  provide  them  with  opportunities  to  observe  and  to 
study  at  first  hand  both  the  physical  operation  of  American  agriculture  and  the 
spirit,  motivation  and  institutional  forces  that  lie  bad:  of  the  success  story  of 
the  American  farmer. 

(more)  USDA  9^1-63 
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The  President  has  asked  me  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  comnittee  vhich  he 
designated  to  co-ordinate,  at  the  top  leveiLs  of  Government,  the  prei>aratlons  for 
the  World  Food  Congress.    The  other  members  of  this  Committee  are  with  us  this 
evening:    our  si)eaker,  Mr,  David  Bell;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organizations,  Mr.  Harlan  Cleveland;  and  the  Director  of  Food  for 
Peace,  Mr.  Richard  R,  Reuter, 

American  farm  organizations  and  American  food  industries  are  cooperating 
with  our  Government  in  efforts  to  make  the  World  Food  Congress  a  landmark  in  the 
campaign  to  combat  hunger  throughout  the  iTorld.    I  want  to  especially  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  the  Citizens  Host  Committee,  the  Freedom  frcan 
Hunger  Foundation,  and  its  several  active  committees.    And  a  continuing  tribute 
of  appreciation  is  due  to  those  voluntary  organizations  that  contribute  so  much 
to  our  own  Food  for  Peace  programs,  through  which  we  extend  and  share  with  others 
the  abundant  productivity  of  American  farms. 

These  voluntary  agencies  have  shared  in  a  program  under  which  American 
farm  products  are  supplementing  the  food  resources  of  over  100  countries,  having 
a  combined  population  of  over  1.3  billion.    In  the  six-year  period,  1955-^2, 
Food  for  Peace  shipments  had  a  total  value  of  $11.2  billion. 

This  food  is  being  used  to  relieve  hunger  and  suffering.    It  provides 
food  for  school  children.    It  is  also  used  to  promote  economic  development.  It 
is  helping  underdeveloped  countries  to  carry  out  irrigation,  reclamation,  and 
reforestation  projects;  to  improve  railroads,  highways  and  bridges;  to  construct 
electric  power  generating  facilities;  to  build  hospitals,  clinics  and  schools.  In 
other  words,  it  is  being  used  not  only  to  meet  an  Immediate  need  for  food,  but  also 
to  further  the  kind  of  economic  development  and  growth  that  will  lead  to  a  greater 
degree  of  self-sufficiency. 

(more)  USDA  9^1-63 
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Food  for  Peace  is  a  policy  and  program  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  also  contributing  through  their  religious 
organizations,  and  through  other  voluntary  agencies  such  as  CAEIE.    These  contri- 
butions, both  through  government  and  through  voluntary  agencies,  will  continue, 
alongside  of  our  full  participation  in  international  and  multilateral  efforts  and 
programs.    We  realize  that  both  national  effort  and  international  cooperation  are 
essential  in  our  over- all  drive  for  greater  abundance  for  all. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  pointing  out  the  tremendous  and  exciting 
challenges  that  lie  in  our  many- faceted  approaches  toward  the  goal  of  freedom  from 
hunger  —  challenges  to  highly  developed  industrialized  nations  as  well  as 
challenges  to  those  nations  striving  for  a  take-off  in  economic  development. 

Many  nations,  including  the  United  States,  can,  and  do,  produce  more 
food  than  can  possibly  be  consumed  by  their  o\m  people.    \Ie  have  learned  from 
experience  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  away  food  —  that  however  genuine  our 
desire  to  meet  real  needs,  and  however  carefully  planned  our  programs  may  be, 
they  are  often  quite  mistakenly  regarded  as  a  dumping  of  surpluses.    We  hope  that 
other  highly  ^productive  nations  will  join  us  in  taking  up  the  challenge  to  find 
ways  and  develop  methods  --by  national,  multi-national,  and  international  means  -• 
by  which  agricultural  abundance  can  make  the  most  constructive  contribution  to 
domestic  and  international  progress. 

Many  other  nations  are  challenged  to  learn  how  to  handle  and  use  food 
that  they  receive,  as  well  as  to  produce  more  domestically.    They  are  challenged 
to  study  and  evaluate  the  techniques,  methods  and  institutions  tha.t  have  proved 
effective  in  contributing  to  abundant  productivity  and  economic  growth,  and  to 
adapt  aJ.1  of  these  to  the  needs  of  their  own  people. 


(more ) 
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These  challenges  are  not  easy  ones,  but  they  are  supremely  inrportant. 
To  meet  them  ve  face  not  only  technological  and  scientific  problems,  but  also  the 
more  formidable  barriers  that  are  social,  political  and  economic  in  their  nature. 

There  are  barriers  of  nationalism  —  and  other  isms. 

And,  most  important,  there  are  barriers  of  ignorance. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  barrier  of  ignorance  applies  not 
only  to  the  illiterate,  not  only  to  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  although  this  is  a  serious  barrier. 
The  barrier  of  ignorance  applies  as  well  to  the  learned  and  the  powerful  --to  the 
statesmen  of  the  world  who  have  not  yet  learned  those  elements  of  social  engineer- 
ing that  \T±11  make  it  easier  to  extend  the  potential  for  plenty  to  all  people. 

These  are  barriers  we  must  attack  and  seek  to  tear  down.    These  are 
barriers  which  the  kind  of  understanding  that  can  develop  out  of  the  V/orld  Food 
Congress  can  help  to  overcome.    Let  us  seek  to  make  that  Congress  a  memorable 
landmark  in  this  effort. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
offer  sincere  and  wholeharted  support  to\/ard  this  goal,  toward  freeing  the  people 
of  the  world  from  hunger  and  poverty,  thus  expanding  mankind's  hope  for  peace 
and  making  freedom  more  secure. 
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NOTE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS: 

Attached  is  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  recently  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations.    It  contains  background  material 
in  several  fields,  especially  in  Rural  Areas  Development, 
which  you  may  find  of  interest . 
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Statement 
of 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  L.  Freeman 

before  the 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appropriations 

March  21,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

It  is  both  a  privilege  and  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
distinguished  conanittee.     I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  set  down  the 
basic  policy  and  program  direction  of  this  Administration  for  American 
agriculture. 

We  have  all  heard  it  said  that  "there  is  no  answer. . .no  solution 
to  the  agriculture  problem."    Usually  it  is  phrased  in  terms  something  like 
this:     "We  have  been  trying  to  solve  this  thing  with  different  kinds  of 
programs  for  nearly  30  years,  and  we  have  just  as  many  programs        if  not 
more  --   as  we  had  then.     There  just  isn't  any  answer." 

I  don't  agree  with  this  at  all.     It  sounds  more  like  a  man  who, 
when  asked  to  describe  a  tree  he  is  looking  at,  tells  his  audience  about 
the  branch  which  is  blocking  his  view. 

I  don't  believe  that  American  agriculture  should  be  labeled  a 
problem.     Can  we  describe  the  output  of  an  American  farm  worker,  who  provides 
food  and  fiber  for  27  persons,  as  a  problem?     How  can  you  label  the  feat  of 
banishing  the  fear  of  hunger  and  starvation  as  a  failure?     The  American 
people,   spending  only  19  percent  of  their  income  for  food,  eat  better  and 
cheaper  than  any  people  in  history.     We  associate  failure  with  problems,  and 


agriculture,  rather  than  a  failure,  is  this  country's  No.  1  success  story. 
It  is  the  envy  of  every  other  nation,  especially  those  behind  the  iron  and 
bamboo  curtains. 

This  "blocked  view"... this  negative  attitude  comes,  I  believe, 
because  we  tend  to  view  proposals  to  meet  individual  commodity  situations 
as  final  solutions,  and  to  measure  the  success  or  failure  of  an  overall 
policy  by  what  happens  to  a  certain  commodity  program.     Commodity  programs 
are  not,  and  will  never  be,  final  solutions  in  and  of  themselves.  Such 
programs  are  needed  because  individual  producers  cannot  make  the  adjustment 
as  rapidly  as  required  by  the  changes  which  science  and  technology  bring  to 
the  farm  economy.     But  individual  commodity  programs  are  only  one  part  of 
agriculture,  and  we  need  to  think  of  the  overall  goals  we  seek  to  reach  as 
we  work  with  each  part  that  adds  up  to  the  great  American  agriculture  complex. 

I  would  emphasize,  then,  that  we  do  not  have  an  agricultural  problem 
but  we  do  need  to  make  many  adjustments. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  we  have  set  our  goals  and  formulated 
policies  to  reach  them.     Most  proposals  we  have  advanced  have  been  contro- 
versial.    This  is  to  be  expected  since  the  changes  in  agriculture  are  coming 
rapidly  and  the  resulting  pressures  and  hardships  create  sharply  conflicting 
opinions  on  what  we  should  do.     But  controversy  can  be  a  healthy  stimulant 
so  long  as  we  don't  permit  it  to  result  in  an  impasse  when  action  is  needed. 

The  goals  of  this  Administration  are  relatively  simple.     We  seek 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  family  farm  system  of  agriculture  because 
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it  is  the  keystone  to  the  world- shaking  success  of  our  food  abundance.  We 
seek  for  consumers  a  wide  abundance  of  food  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices. 
We  seek  to  eliminate  surpluses  (not  security  and  stabilization  reserves)  and 
end  the  unnecessary  burden  they  place  on  taxpayers.     We  seek  to  assist  in 
moving  some  cropland  now  producing  crops  in  surplus  to  other  more  productive 
uses.     We  seek  to  make  American  agriculture  more  efficient,  but  in  ways  that 
will  reward  the  farmer  and  not  cut  his  income.     We  seek  to  develop  economic 
opportunity  in  rural  areas  for  those  who  live  there  --  and  want  to  stay  -- 
equal  to  that  of  the  urban  areas. 

Policies  directed  toward  these  goals  crystallize  around  two  main 
program  efforts  -••  the  twin  pillars  on  which  prosperity  in  rural  America 
rests.     One  pillar  is  the  new  far-reaching  Rural  Areas  Development  program 
which  will  bring  new  opportunities  to  those  who  live  in  rural  America, 

The  other  pillar  is  made  up  of  the  various  programs,  including 
coTTi'^odity  programs,  developed  to  help  the  farmer  get  fair  prices  end  fair 
income. 

I  will  discuss  commodity  programs  later  in  this  testimony.  However, 
at  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  emphasize  that  commodity  programs  must  be 
flexible  and  pragmatic.     They  must  be  fitted  to  the  special  needs  of  partic- 
ular crops.     I  know  of  no  dogma  or  theory  that  spells  out  all  the  answers. 
Rather  we  must  seek  ouf.  the  program  that  works  in  each  situation.     And  we 
must  be  alert  to  the  need  for  change  ^nd  adjustment  when  conditions  in  our 
economy        and  around  the  world  --  shift  and  change  as  they  do  with  increasing 
speed  in  this  modern  age. 
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Let  me  turn  now  to  the  major  topic  of  ray  presentation,  Rural  Areas 
Development        the  dynamic  new  program  we  are  forging  as  an  instrument  to 
infuse  new  opportunity  in  the  rural  community. .. the  second  pillar  supporting 
a  prosperous  rural  America, 

This  subcommittee  is  well  aware  of  the  rapid  changes  taking  place 
in  rural  America.     There  are  fewer  farmers  today.     Many  small  rural  communi- 
ties have  virtually  dried  up  and  there  is  a  noticeable  decline  in  educational, 
religious  and  community  services  in  rural  America  that  families  have  come  to 
expect  as  a  part  of  modern  living. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  used  so  much  land  for  the  production  of 
crops  that  we  have  oversatisf ied  the  Nation's  need  for  food  and  fiber.  That 
oversatisf action  is  now  stored  in  grain  bins  and  warehouses ...  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense. 

At  the  same  time  we  know  there  are  many  needs  for  land  and  water 
resources  that  are  undersatisf ied.     We  need  more  land  for  outdoor  recreation, 
for  timber,  for  grazing,  for  industry,  and  other  non-crop  uses.     We  have  an 
undersatisf ied  demand  for  open  space  for  green  areas  around  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  --  open  spaces  to  look  at  and  breathe  in,  to  climb  on, 
or  walk  through  or  just  to  meditate  in. 

The  following  table  indicates  our  best  current  estimates  of  the 
approximate  magnitude  of  needed  land  use  shifts. 
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But  the  opportunities  for  non-farm  jobs  in  rural  areas  are  not 
adequate  today.     Department  economists  estimate  the  present  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  rural  areas  is  the  equivalent  of  4  million  unemployed 
annually  --  1.4  million  on  farms  and  between  2  and  3  million  among  rural 
non-farm  people.     In  addition,  4  million  new  jobs  will  be  needed  in  the  decade 
ahead  for  rural  youth. 
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Thus,  about  8  million  new  jobs  will  be  needed  to  eliminate  under- 
employment and  unemployment  in  rural  areas.     The  factors  which  give  rise  to 
this  situation  are  not  unique  to  the  farming  economy.    We  see  much  the  same 
problem  today  in  the  factories  and  shops  of  industry  where  automation  is 
creating  technological  unemployment. 

Mechanization  on  the  farm  and  automation  in  the  factory  are  products 
of  the  same  f orces ...  science  and  technology.     In  industry  each  month,   it  is 
reported  150,000  men  and  women  are  being  replaced  by  machines  as  the  process 
of  automation  grows.     In  agriculture,   mechanization    is  a  major  reason  why 
one  farmer  today  produces  as  much  as  four  farmers  did  in  1910.     One  of  the 
effects  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  underemployment  in  rural  America  which  is 
now  the  equivalent  of  4  million  unemployed        1.4  million  on  farms  and 
between  2  and  3  million  among  rural  non-farm  people. 

Now  many  people  will  tell  you  there  are  too  many  f arraers . . . and 
say  "send  'em  to  the  city."     I  do  not  agree. . .most  emphatically,   I  do  not 
agree. 

< 

Any  attempt  to  improve  the  conditions  of  farmers  remaining  on  the 
land  by  hastening  the  outraigration  to  the  cities  would  merely  add  to  problems 
of  unemployment  unless  we  can,  at  the  same  time,  substantially  step  up  the 
growth  of  our  industrial  economy. 

In  addition,  while  it  is  obvious  that  some  people  are  going  to 
continue  moving  from  rural  to  metropolitan  areas,  it  should  not  be  public 
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policy  to  stimulate  that  trend.    Our  public  purpose  is  to  enable  people  in 
rural  Merica  to  have  equal  job  opportunities  in  their  community  or  area,  rather 
than  allow  rural  poverty  to  determine  whether  they  go  or  stay. 

For  the  worker  whose  job  is  taken  by  a  machine,  the  chance  for  a  new  job 
rests  with  a  more  rapid  expansion  of  industry.    The  President's  tax  reduction 
program  courageously  attacks  this  threat  to  our  national  progress  and  well  being. 
All  America  will  benefit  from  this  program  to  stimulate  our  economy  and  get 
it  moving  ahead  more  rapidly. 

For  the  person  who  lives  in  rural  America,  this  tax  stimulant  will  also  be 
important.    When  it  combines  with  the  thrust  of  the  RAD  program  to  create  new 
job  opportunities  in  the  rural  community,  the  stimulus  will  be  very  powerful. 

Rural  Areas  Development  is  a  major  effort  to  meet  the  challenge  of  imbalance 
in  land  use  and  population  patterns  as  great  changes  take  place  in  rural  America. 

It  is  a  major  new  thrust  and  new  direction  in  national  agricultural  policy 
charted  by  new  laws  which  Congress  enacted  and  by  new  emphasis  from  Executive 
actions.    It  blends  new  programs  with  present  programs  to  focus  all  available 
resources  to  serve  locally  initiated  and  locally  determined  activities. 

It  seeks  to  fulfill  several  high  priority  national  goals: 

1.  To  give  direction,  purpose  and  hope  to  rural  America  as 
it  adjusts  to  rapid  changes; 

2.  To  readjust  the  rural  land  use  patterns,  making  more  land 
available  for  the  increasing  needs  of  outdoor  recreation 
and  open  spaces,  while  decreasing  cropland  acres; 

3.  To  fully  protect  and  develop  the  Nation's  renewable  resources 
of  soil,  water,  forests,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  open  spaces; 


k.    To  encourage  more  rapid  rural  industrialization  and  expan- 
sion of  commercial  enterprise  in  rural  areas  to  provide 
new  employment  and  other  non-farm  economic  opportunities; 

5.  To  eliminate  the  causes  of  rural  poverty; 

6.  To  strengthen  the  family  farm  pattern  of  American  agriculture, 
insuring  an  efficient  and  productive  source  of  food  and  fiber 
in  a  way  that  increased  efficiency  does  not  bring  less  income 
to  the  producer; 

7.  To  establish  a  reservoir  of  experience  which  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world  —  largely  rural  and  agrarian  --  can 
adopt.    It  will  be  a  constant  reminder  that  democracy  and 
the  free  enterprise  system  can  solve  the  problems  of  rural 
poverty  and  provide  the  techniques  for  rapid  economic  growth. 

None  of  these  goals  will  be  achieved  overnight  nor  fully  accomplished 
within  this    decade.  But  we  have  begun,  and  we  must  accelerate  our  rate  of 
progress.    The  budget  before  your  Committee  provides  a  modest  speed-up  in 
the  established  rural  areas  development  programs  combined  with  a  pilot 
project  approach  for  the  newly  established  programs. 

These  goals  are  set  in  the  framework  of  two  fundamental  principles : 

First,  constructively  shaping  change  requires  that  we  move  economic 
opportunity  into  rural  areas  instead  of  moving  people  forcibly  from  the 
country  through  government  action  or  planned  depression.     Second,  we  must 
use  land,  and  not  idle  it.     I  am,  and  I  believe  all  people  concerned  with 
agriculture  are,  impatient  with  such  terms  as  diverted  acres .. .cropland 
reserve .. .idle  acres... and  soil  bank. 

Resouroes  must  be  used  in  ways  that  conserve .. .and  serve  the  real 
needs  of  all  people.    Our  challenge  is  to  bring  those  resources  and  that 
need  together  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 
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Rural  Renewal  Projects 

One  new  approach  to  rural  areas  development  is  found  in  the  rural 
renewal  projects,  authorized  by  Section  102  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962.    These  projects  could  well  become  in  time  the  major  effort  by  which 
local  rural  areas  are  aided  by  Federal  and  State  governments  in  eliminating 
the  causes  of  rural  poverty  where  it  is  the  most  prevalent. 

The  areas  most  resistant  to  change  are  those  where  we  find  the 
greatest  poverty.    Many  areas  of  the  Appalachians,  the  Ozarks,  and  some  Northern 
areas  of  the  country,  including  the  northern  part  of  my  own  State  of  Minnesota, 
are  examples.    Resources  are  limited,  usually  because  of  past  exploitation, 
and  those  who  live  there  are  older  on  the  average  and  have  skills  no  longer 
in  great  demand.    Community  facilities  are  inadequate.    There  are  fewer 
roads,  poor  schools,  and  insufficient  hospital  facilities. 

Similar  conditions  in  our  cities  produced---the  impetus  for  an  urban 
renewal  and  slum  clearance  program  20  years  ago.    This  program  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  with  help,  local  government  could  clear  away  slums  and 
develop  new  uses  for  the  land.    Billions  of  dollaris  have  been  spent  in  such 
projects,  and  urban  slums  are  yielding  to  progress  with  increasing  speed. 
Today  we  can  see  parks,  public  and  commercial  buildings,  new  industry  and 
great  housing  complexes  replacing  those  slums .    -The  success  of  urban  renewal 
depends  upon  local  leadership,  operating  through  local  government  with  the 
power  to  receive  money,  to  tax,  to  own  and  sell  property,  to  condemn  --  in  other 
words,  the  power  and  resources  necessary  to  act  in  partnership  with  the  Federal 
Government  which  contributes  both  technical  services  and  capital  through  loans 
and  grants. 

If  we  are  to  erase  the  causes  of  rural  poverty  and  shake  loose  the 
entrenched  barriers  to  progress  in  severely  distressed  areas,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  think  and  act  as  big  as  we  did  20  years  ago  when  we  attacked 
similar  problems  in  the  city. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  Nation's  history,  rural  renewal  projects 
are  now  authorized  for  rural  areas.     A  small  initial  budget  has  been  requested 
for  next  fiscal  year  to  enable  us  to  make  a  start  in  up  to  four  pilot  projects 
In  these  early  projects  we  frankly  expect  to  be  feeling  our  way  to  learn  the 
special  techniques  which  will  be  needed  in  rural  areas. 

We  already  have  evidence  of  strong  interest  in  State  governments. 
In  Arkansas,  the  legislature  has  enacted,  and  the  Governor  has  signed,  new 
legislation  authorizing  local  rural  renewal  programs  such  as  those  discussed 
in  Attachment  A.     Other  states.  New  Mexico  and  New  Hampshire,  for  example, 
are  studying  similar  actions.    Many  states,  in  addition,  provided  broad 
enough  authority  when  they  enacted  urban  renewal  legislation  to  apply  to 
rural  renewal  needs. 

A  more  detailed  description,  with  specific  illustrations,  of  a 
rural  renewal  project  is  presented  in  Attachment  A,  which  we  will  submit 
to  the  committee  later  this  week. 

Cropland  Adjustment  Program 

Section  101  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  authorizes 
long-term  agreements  to  help  farmers  substitute  wildlife  and  recreational 
uses  on  land  producing  wheat,  feed  grain  or  other  crops  now  in  surplus. 

Through  the  long-range  land  use  adjustment  program,  we  can  help 
farmers  shift  from  overproduction  of  crops.     It  will  be  operated  in  con- 
junction with  a  full  scale  Great  Plains  Conservation  program.     We  anticipate 
that  cost- sharing  will  be  provided  for  required  installation  and  new  practices 
Technical  assistance  will  be  provided  to  help  establish  and  carry  out  long- 
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range  farm  plans.     For  any  t^porary  drop  in  fanner  income  which  might 
result,  we  will  make  transitional  agreements  to  fill  the  gap.     A  description 
of  the  1963  pilot  program  and  a  longer  range  projection  is  given  in  Attach- 
ment B,  to  be  submitted  later. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Projects 

Another  new  program  to  help  create  better  balanced  land  use  can 
be  found  in  the  resource  conservation  and  development  projects  authorized 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  102  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1982. 

The  potential  of  this  new  approach  is  very  promising.     It  can 
provide  financial  and  technical  resources  to  enable  a  number  of  farmers  to 
join  together  to  adjust  their  land  use  pattern. 

A  pilot  project  could  tean  a  soil  and  v/ater  conservation  district 
with  a  sportsmen's  club,  or  the  residents  of  a  particular  subdivision  or 
precinct,  or  a  consumer  cooperative  to  develop  outdoar  recreation  facilities. 
The  city  residents  could  acquire  the  use  of  a  wide  array  of  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  which  they  want  and  need,  while  the  owners  of  rural  acreage  are 
assisted  in  converting  their  land  to  new  uses  which  also  will  increase  their 
income  through  tapping  a  new  source  recreation. 

The  budget  before  your  Committee  provides  for  a  small  pilot  opera- 
tion to  develop  the  best  techniques  to  carry  out  these  projects.    We  have 
discussed  this  new  program  with  many  of  the  national  conservation,  sportsmen, 
and  wildlife  groups  and  W3  are  most  gratified  by  their  enthusiastic  support. 
Many  local  groups  already  are  surveying  land  and  water  resources  and  develop- 
ing plans  to  create  new  uses  for  rural  lands  which  will  provide  income- produc- 
ing recreational  facilities  that  urban  groups  are. increasingly  demanding. 
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A  brief  description  of  some  of  the  possible  applications  we  are 
exploring  is  presented  in  Attachment  G,  to  be  submitted. 

Watershed  Protection  Projects 

One  of  the  more  important  programs  helping  to  revitalize  rural 
America  is  the  Small  Watershed  Program.     Last  year,  the  Congress  amended 
Public  Law  566  to  authorize  Federal  sharing  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
with  local  organizations  for  acquiring  lands  for  upstream  reservoir  and 
adjacent  public  recreational  areas.     The  amendment  also  permits  the  same 
cost-sharing  for  recreational  facilities  such  as  beaches,  boat  ramps,  access 
roads  and  water  and  sanitary  installations.     Federal  loans  are  also  available 
for  the  local  share  of  these  costs. 

Another  amendment  permits  the  inclusion  of  municipal  or  industrial 
water  supply  for  future  use  in  upstream  reservoirs.     Repayment  of  costs  may 
be  deferred  by  the  local  organization  for  up  to  ten  years  during  which  no 
interest  is  charged. 

With  this  action,  water  impoundments  within  a  watershed  can  become 
the  hub  from  which  the  spokes  of  economic  activity  radiate  to  invigorate  the 
economy  of  hundreds  of  communities  throughout  rural  America.     Water  attracts 
tourists. .. and  two  dozen  tourists  a  day  equal  the  spending  power  of  a  plant 
with  a  $100,000  yearly  payroll. .. and  water  often  is  the  critical  element  in 
the  location  of  new  industry  which  brings  new  jobs  and  new  dollars  to  spend. 

The  Small  Watershed  Program  began  in  1953  primarily  as  a  means  of 
preventing  upstream  flooding.     Over  the  yecrs  the  Congress  has  added  irrigation 
drainage,  fish  and  wildlife  preservation,  recreation  and  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  as  purposes  to  qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 
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No  program  in  the  Department  has  had  such  universal  response  from 
the  grass  roots.     In  eight  years  nearly  3,000  local  organizations  have 
submitted  applications  for  assistance  on  more  than  1,850  watersheds.  More 
than  200  pieces  of  legislation  have  been  enacted  in  43  States  to  facilitate 
this  program.     I  am  especially  proud  that  Minnesota  enacted  a  Water  Resources 
Act  while  I  was  Governor. 

States  are  rapidly  increasing  the  appropriations  for  this  program. 
This  year  29  states  are  making  available  $2  million  for  planning  assistance, 
and  we  estimate  these  budgets  will  increase  to  $2.5  million  in  1964.     I  regret 
that  budget  pressures  have  forced  the  Federal  Government  to  hold  its  planning 
assistance  static  for  three  years.     In  that  time  a  backlog  of  1,000  unserviced 
applications  has  developed.     They  represent  an  area  as  large  as  the  States  of 
Mississippi,  Kentucky  and  Illinois  combined.     However,  we  no  longer  limit 
the  funds  that  States  can  make  available  to  supplement  Federal  funds  for 
planning.     And  we  also  are  authorized  now  to  provide  matching  funds  for 
public  fsicilities  and  loans  for  easements  to  preserve  land  in  and  around 
water  impoundment  for  future  use. 

Local  people  and  local  government  still  bear  a  very  large  ^dre  of 
the  cost  of  the  Small  Watershed  Program.     For  example,  local  people  have 
already  bought  or  contributed  8,600  easements  valued  at  $11  million  for 
reservoir  structures. 

Plans  and  proposals  to  implement  new  legislation  are  detailed  in 
Attachment  D,  to  be  submitted. 

Federal  Farm  Loans  for  Recreation,  Fish,  Forestry  Enterprises 

Title  IV  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  expands  the  ability 
of  the  Department  to  assist  individual  farmers  and  groups  of  rural  residents 
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to  develop  new  sources  of  income.    Under  it,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
can  provide  credit  and  technical  assistance  for  on-farm  or  community  public 
recreation  projects,  fish  farming  and  other  activities  which  create  new  uses 
for  cropland.    Last  year,  a  new  program  of  loans  for  farm  forestry  was  begun, 
and  by  March  1,  36  loans  in  16  States  had  been  approved.    Early  interest  in 
this  program  has  centered  in  the  Southeastern  States,  with  Georgia  and 
Alabama  each  having  approved  more  than  $$0,000  in  loans. 

We  have  been  amazed  by  the  interest  the  public  has  shown  in  the 
new  recreation  loan  program.    Over  5,000  requests  for  information- have  been 
received  and  answered.    This  interest  bodes  well  for  the  success  of  this 
approach  to  outdoor  recreation  development  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the 
rural  economy.    Sales  of  equipment,  use  fees,  rentals  and  wages  will  add  to 
the  incomes  of  farm  families  and  others  in  rural  areas-. 

I  am  submitting  attachments  detailing  plans  and  programs  in  addition 
to  a  number  of  pamphlets  we  have  prepared  in  the  Department  on  various  aspects 
of  the  particular  program. 

Other  New  Programs  Also  Contributing  to  RAD 
In  addition  to  these  broad  new  programs  which  I  have  mentioned  here, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  newly  authorized  activities  which  form  the 
material  with  which  we  are  building  a  new  framework  of  opportunity  in  rural 
America.    I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  them  for  you  briefly, 

A  major  advance  in  meeting  iniral  community  needs    is  in  the  field 
of  housing. 

Housing  for  farm  families,  families  who  earn  most  of  their  income 
in  off -farm  work,  the  elderly  in  rural  areas  and  migratory  farm  labor 
always  has  been  a  serious,  indeed,  a  crying  need  in  the  U.  S.    At  present 
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1.5  million  homes  on  farms  and  in  small  towns  are  so  dilapidated  they 
endanger  the  health  and  safety  of  families  living  in  them.  Another  2 
million  rural  homes  need  major  repairs. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  authorized  the  Department  to  extend  housing 

loans  to  non-farm  families  in  rural  areas.  In  1962  the  rural  housing  program 
was  broadened  to  include  housing  for  the  elderly.  If  adequately  funded;  the 
expanded  program  will  eventually  solve  the  rural  housing  problem. 

Last  fiscal  year  $96  million  were  loaned  for  rural  housing.    This  year 
the  amount  is  expected  to  double.    Currently  there  is  a  backlog  of  12^600 
applications  for  rural  housing  loans,  and  the  farm  labor  and  elderly  housing 
programs  are  just  getting  under  way.    The  damage  to  homes  in  rural  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia  by  recent  floods  will  add  to  the  need 
for  housing  loans. 

An  expanded  housing  program  will  not  only  help  alleviate  one  of  the 
easily  recognized  conditions  of  impoverished  rural  areas,  ix  also  will  create 
new  demands  for  labor  and  material. . .thus  stimulating  new  jobs  and  increased 
economic  activity. 

Food  Starrgps 

A  low  income  family  in  rural  Ainerica  can  be  just  as  hungry  as  a  low 
income  family  in  metropolitan  areas.    V/hile  much  of  the  attention  focused  on 
this  highly  successful  program  has  come  from  the  pilot  projects  in  metropolitan 
areas,  we  have  given  equal  weight  to  testing  this  program  in  rural  areas.  Last 
year  the  program  was  expanded  to  4^  projects  balanced  between  rural  and  urban 
areas . 

We  are  proposing  this  year  that  the  program  be  placed    on  a  permanent 
basis  under  separate  authorization  and  with  separate  approp^i-iations ,  and  to  be 
phased  from  its  current  finan<iing  arrangement  \mder  Section  32  funds  over  a 
period  of  two  years . 
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We  have  found  that  this  program  provides  a  "better  diet  for  the  needy, 
it  does  not  require  a  separate  distribution  system  as  does  distributing  food 
directly,  and  it  stimulates  a  higher  level  of  purchases ., .and  of  economic 
activity.    This  is  the  condition  we  seek  to  create  through  RAD. 

Rural  Industry  and  Commercial  Enterprise 

,The  Department,  in  cooperation  with  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  has  begun  a  special  program  to  encourage 
new  and  expanded  industry,  research  and  commercial  enterprises  in  rural  areas. 
It  combines  technical  assistance,  credit  counseling  and  loans. 

To  assist  in  bringing  this  program  into  rapid  operation,  I  have  asked 
the  local  REA  cooperatives  to  take  the  initiative  in  rural  areas  to  encourage 
industrial  development.    They  have  responded  magnificently. 

Since  July  1,  1961,  with  the  help  of  Icca.  electric  coops  it  helped 
launch  or  expand  402  industries  and  businesses,    lore  than  50,000  new  Jobs 
in  rural  areas  will  be  generated  in  these  new  businesses . 

Of  these  402  new  or  expanded  businesses,  8;  are  directly  related  to 
farm    processing  and  sales  of  farm  products  and  28  involve  forestry  products. 
There  are  <;1  commorcial  recreation  projects.    The  remaining  270  are  a  wide 
variety  of  industries  and  businesses. 

Of  the  402  projects,  284  are  entirely  new  and  118  are  expansions. 

The  following  tabulation  of  financing  sources  indicates  the  complex 
technical  job  of  combining  credit  counseling  and  loan  making  that  is  done: 

— 21  of  the  projects  received  part  of  their  financing  from 
ARA  for  a  total  of  approx-lmately  $10;  600, 000. 

— 23  of  the  projects  received  part  01  their  financing  from 
SBA  for  a  total  of  approximately  $2,600,000. 

— 33  of  the  projects  received  some  financial  help  from  REA 
t'-.rrovers  which  totaled  approximately  $1,600,000, 
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At  least  191  of  the  202  projects  received  financing  from 
banks  and  other  private  or  state  or  local  sources  other 
than  the  Federal  Government.     That  total  from  these  sources 
involved  in  the  202  projects  was  approximately  $135,750,000. 
--  Borrowers  reported  that  8  of  these  reported  projects  were 

partly  financed  with  Section  5  funds  for  a  total  of  $561,068. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  the  financing  for  these  projects  came  from 
Section  5  funds.     REA  has  loaned  about  $1.2  million  in  Section  5  funds  on 
14  industrial  and  commercial  projects.     It  represents  only  30  percent  of 
the  financing  with  the  remainder  coming  from  other  sources.  Altogether, 
federal  funds  have  played  a  relatively  minor  role        more  as  "seed  capital" 
than  anything  else.     It  is  important  to  have  it  available  to  fill  occasional 
credit  gaps,  but  it  is  not  a  financing  source  to  compete  with  other  avail- 
able sources, 

I  want  to  emphasize  here  that  REA  is  giving  full  attention  to  all 
rural  areas.     Only  recently  I  read  a  report  of  an  area  in  Pennsylvania 
where  the  REA  coop  helped  locate  4  new  industries        all  served  by 
private  power  sources. 

Industrialization  in  rural  communities  will  have  small  beginnings, 
but,  as  in  Wautauga,  North  Carolina,   Culpeper,  Virginia,  or  Tupelo, 
Mississippi,  we  have  found  that  after  the  first  step,  others  follow  more 
quickly.     At  Culpeper,  a  new  watershed  development  led  the  way  to  three 
new  industries.     In  Wautauga,  new  recreational  facilities,  new  industries 
and  emphasis  on  tourism  have  led  to  a  complete  economic  revival.     And  in 
Tupelo,  a  long  time  downward  trend  in  population  has  been  reversed,  through 
the  introduction  of  new  industrial  establishments. 
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Some  2,000  counties  have  underway  the  development  of  over  4,000 
projects  of  the  type  that  led  to  the  renaissance  of  these  communities. 
Conservatively,  we  estimate  these  projects  will  develop  at  least  60,000 
new  direct  jobs. 

And  each  new  employee  means  new  purchasing  power.    The  ten  cent 
store,  the  hardware  store,  the  barbershop,  and  the  grocery  store  will  be 
busier.    New  deposits  will  appear  in  the  banks,    M^re  gasoline  will  be  sold. 

MDst  important,  people  —  the  young  people  —  about  ready  to  leave 

the  area  will  take  another  look  and  some  will  decide  to  stay. 

Other  Federal  Agencies  Cooperate  in  RAD 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration 

In  establishing  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  the  Congress 
provided  funds  for  loans  and  grants  to  stimulate  indiistrial  and  commercial 
development,  for  needed  public  facilities,  and  for  teaching  people  new 
skills. 

There  were  some  800  rural  counties  designated  to  be  eligible  for  this 
assistance,  and  the  Department  has  assumed  new  responsibilities  in  adminis- 
tering this  portion  of  ARA.    Since  the  progrsun  got  undeivay  in  the  fall  of 
1961  over  4-00  applications  for  assistance  have  been  received  from  these  rural 
counties.    About  two-thirds  of  these  have  been  for  industrial  or  commercial 
loans  and  one-third  for  community  facilities.    In  addition,  more  than  150 
requests  for  technical  assistance  grants  to  make  feasibility  studies,  market 
surveys,  or  analyses  of  economic  devalopment  potential  have  been  submitted. 
A  total  of  159  training  projects  also  has  been  approved  for  rural  areas 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Program. 
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Manpower  Retraining 

In  addition,  many  rural  areas  are  already  utilizing  the  training 
services  available  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  Under 
this  Act,  rural  people  with  income  of  $1,200  and  under  are  considered 
unemployed  and  eligible  for  the  subsistence  payments  and  other  benefits. 

Acdelerated  Public  Works 

MDre  than  5,000  unemployed  persons  in  rural  areas  were  put  to  work 
in  the  National  Forests  the  first  week  funds  were  available  under  the 
Accelerated  Public  V/orks  Act.    Between  8,000  and  9,000  were  at  work  in  the 
forests  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year.    In  some  areas  as  many  as 
one-third  of  the  people  employed  came  from  the  relief  rolls.    The  work 
being  done  includes  improvement  of  timber  stands,  development  of  camp  and 
recreation  areas,  construction  of  timber  access  roads,  and  improvement  of 
wildlife  habitats.    There  are,  in  addition  some  I40  APV/  projects  in  state 
forests.    Altogether,  the  Department  is  administering  accelerated  public  work 
projects  with  some  $34. B  million. 

New  Programs  Blended  With  Reoriented  On-Going  Programs 

Up  to  this  point,  in  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  discussing 
the  Department's  Rural  Areas  Development  Program  as  it  has  formed  around  new 
legislation.    I  should  like  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  on-going  programs 
of  the  Department  and  discuss  with  you  how  they  are  contributing  to  the 
goals  for  RAD, 

Conservation 

The  conservation  of  our  land  and  water  resources  is  as  urgent  now  as 
ever.    They  represent  the  major  resources  which  support  rural  America,  and 
on  which  the  new  rural  development  programs  vrill  depend. 


The  need  for  acceleration  of  the  application  of  conservation  measures 
to  land  is  evident  at  every  hand.     Over  98  percent  of  privately  owned  rural 
land  is  affected  by  one  or  another  of  the  major  conservation  problems  that 
limit  land  capabilities. 

Many  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Districts  have  entered  into  a  new 
basic  memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  Department  in  recent  years  to 
enable  these  districts  to  modernize  their  programs  and  work  plans. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  you  approve  the  modest  increase  recommended 
by  the  President  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  use  in  assisting  the 
districts  in  their  work.     Soil  Conservation  District  organizations  are 
supplying,   in  addition,  much  of  the  knowledgeable  local  leadership  for  the 
rural  areas  development  program  and  the  district  work  is  an  integral  part 
of  resource  development. 

Forest  Conservation  and  Development 

Appropriations  for  the  Forest  Service,   I  know,   do  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  your  Subcommittee,   but  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  the  rural  areas  development  is  in  large  measure  dependent  upon  the 
proper  utilization  and  development  of  our  woodlands.     Management  of  farm 
forests  and  the  far-flung  National  Forests  are  both  important.     Income  for 
many  areas  in  the  western  states  is  increasing  through  recreational  use  of 
forest  resources,   and  there  is  a  growing  need  for  more  intensive  forest 
management  to  keep  up  with  an  exploding  public  demand  for  recreation. 
Recreation  visits  since  1957  have  climbed  from  nearly  60  million  to  112 
million  in  1962. 
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Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 
Another  on-going  program  of  the  Department  contributing  to  rural 
areas  development  is  Great  Plains  conservation,  now  in  its  fifth  year  of 
operation.     It  anticipated  the  Department's  long-term  objectives  to  fill 
other  needs        urban  growth,  recreation,   grass  and  other  non-crop  uses-- 
for  cropland.     Of  the  approximately  three  million  acres  of  cropland  now 
covered  in  Great  Plains  conservation  program  contracts,  almost  one-fourth 
have  been  involved  in  a  conversion  of  crops  to  some  other  use.  Further 
detail  concerning  this  program  is  in  Attachment  F,  to  ba  submittec. 

River  Basin  Surveys 
A  highly  significant  advance  we  have  made  this  year  is  the  establish- 
ment of  coordinated  joint  planning  of  the  budgets  for  river  valley  basin 
surveys . 

At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  representatives  of  the 
Department  participated  with  representatives  of  the  Corps  of^ Engineers, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Public  Health  Service,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Department  of  Interior,  in  a  first  effort  of  its  kind  to  develop 
coordinated  river  basin  planning  budgets  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  The 
results  of  this  effort  reflect  a  minimal  initial  participation  by  this 
Department  in  various  of  the  forthcoming  comprehensive  river  basin  surveys. 
A  need  may  be  expected  for  substantially  larger  amounts  in  subsequent  years 
to  continue  this  participation  on  an  adequate  basis. 
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Organizing  for  RAD 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  outline  what  we  have  done  to  organize 
the  Department  for  the  long  time  job  ahead  in  rural  areas  development  and 
conservation.     First,  I  want  to  describe  the  effective  job  which  the 
Cooperative  Federal  Extension  Service  and  the  Land  Grant  institutions  are 
doing  in  helping  local  communities  to  organize  rural  area  development 
committees. 

As  I  have  stressed  throughout  this  statement,  the  success  of  RAD 
rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  leaders  in  each  area.  Federal 
and  State  government  is,  at  most,  a  junior  partner  in  this  operation. 

Local  leadership  will  make  or  break  RAD... for  local  leadership  has 
always  determined  whether  a  community  grows  or  declines.     Only  in  rare 
instances  has  a  community  prospered  in  spite  of  itself. 

Local  leaders  must  be  willing  to  give  their  time  and  effort  to 
affairs  that  affect  their  community ., .and  by  local  leaders  I  mean  repre- 
sentatives of  business  and  church  groups,  labor  organizations  where  they 
exist,  farm  groups  and  civic  groups  with  a  vital  interest  in  ways  to  make 
the  rural  economy  grow. 

The  measure  of  how  local  leaders  have  responded  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Extension  Service  and  the  Land  Grant  institutions  can  be  seen  in  the 
50,000  rural  and  town  leaders  who  are  now  participating  in  various  RAD 
activities.     About  2,000  rural  counties  and  areas  have  organized  RAD 
committees.     About  675  of  them  have  completed  their  initial  development 
plan... and  700  more  are  in  process. 
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Our  program  rests  on  these  RAD  committees .    Obviously  their  resources 
are  limited,  and  they  need  help.    To  provide  a  maximum  of  technical  assist- 
ance and  counseling,  we  have  organized  USDA  field  personnel  in  these  areas 
into  Technical  Action  panels.    We  have  directed  these  panels,  made  up  of 
the  local  FHA  supervisor,  soil  conservationist,  forester,  ASCS  representative, 
and  others,  to  assist  the  local  RAD  committees  in  every  possible  way. 

Quite  frankly,  the  greatest  wealmess  of  the  whole  RAD  program  lies 
in  this  area.    The  Department's  field  personnel  have  many  other  responsi- 
bilities which  require  much  of  their  time.    In  addition,  they  do  not  possess 
the  necessary  training  or  have  all  of  the  necessarily  complex  information 
which  the  techniques  of  economic  development  require. 

Skilled  technical  people  in  this  field  are  difficult  to  find.  For 
one  thing,  there  are  not  enough  people  trained  to  perform  this  function  — 
and  if  there  were,  there  would  not  be  enough  money  available  to  pay  them. 

We  are,  however,  doing  a  fairly  successful  job.    We  can't  wait  because 
the  people  in  rural  America  can't  afford  to  wait. 

Here  in  Washington,  I  have  reorganized  the  program  agencies  most 
directly  involved  with  the  RAD  program  to  place  them  under  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Rural  Development  and  Conservation.    He  is  John  A.  Baker,  and 
he  has  the  responsibility  for  direction  and  supervision  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  Forest 
Service,  Rural  Electrification  Administi--abion,  and  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas 
Development.    He  also  serves  as  chairmsin  of  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
Board,  the  Land  and  V/ater  Policy  Committee  and  of  the  public  advisory 
committees  for  rural  areas  development,  soil  and  water  conservation  policy 
and  multiple-use  of  national  forests. 


The  local  and  state  Rural  Areas  Development  Committees  and  technical 
action  panels  coordinate  the  several  phases  of  the  programs  at  their 
respective  levels,  assuring  unifie<l  and  concurrent  action  by  all  of  the 
Department's  agencies  in  each  area. 

At  the  national  level,  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Board,  the  Land 
and  Water  Policy  Committee  and  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development 
coordinate  the  RAD  activities  with  other  agencies  which  have  special 
program  responsibilities,  particularly  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Federal  Extension  Service.     We  are  convinced 
that  close  coordination  and  continuous  liaison  among  the  several  agencies 
involved  will  promote  both  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  attainment  of 
desired  results. 

All  of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  contribute  in  one  way  or 
another  to  the  general  aims  of  rural  areas  development.     Practically  all  of 
the  new  and  on-going  programs  of  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Farmers  Coop- 
erative Service  and  Forest  Service  are  directly  involved.  Important 
programs  or  phases  of  the  work  of  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  and  Federal  Extension  Service  are  also  directly 
involved.     Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  the  research  agencies  also 
provide  needed  knowledge  and  technical  service  on  specialized  problems. 
Functional  aspects  of  the  rural  areas  development  effort  such  as  encourage- 
ment of  rural  industrialization,  emphasis  on  income-producing  outdoor 
recreation  enterprises  on  privately  owned  rural  land,  and  encouraging 
better  rural  community  facilities  will  cross  agency  boundaries.  Moreover, 
not  all  of  the  Federal  programs  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  rural 
areas  development  efforts  are  located  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Several  other  Departments  and  Independent  Agencies  are  involved. 
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We  have  sought  to  unify  all  of  these  services  to  respond  effectively 
to  the  needs  of  local  development  and  planning  groups.    To  do  so  v/e  have 
established  administrative  mechanisms  to  maintain  necessary  continuous 
liaison  with  other  Departments  of  government  and  to  provide  close  coor- 
dination among  agencies  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development 

The  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development  is  a  small  staff  unit  that 
functions  something  like  a  telephone  switchboard  with  a  curious  operator. 
It  reviews  and  analyzes  program  activities  and  makes  sure  the  proper  agencies 
are  plugged  into  the  right  problem.     It  maintains  contact  with  other  Depart- 
ments, and  keeps  their  contribution  to  RAD  flowing  along  the  right  line.  It 
also  does  staff  work  for  the  policy  boards  under  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
It  draws  its  support  from  ARA  and  APW  funds  and  from  funds  appropriated 
directly  to  the  Department. 

Strengthening  the  Family  Farm 

Thus  far  I  have  emphasized  the  vital  new  program  we  are  developing 
within  the  Department  to  bring  new  opportunities  to  those  who  live  in 
rural  America.     I  consider  this  effort  as  one  of  the  twin  pillars  on 
which  prosperity  in  rural  America  rests. 

The  other  pillar  is  a  strong  and  viable  family  farm  system  of 
agriculture.     In  many  areas  it  will  always  be  the  basic  generator  of  healthy 
economic  conditions.     It  will  continue  to  increase  in  efficiency,  but 
that  increase  should  no  longer  come  at  the  expense  of  a  fair  return  to  the 
producer. 
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We  have  seen  in  the  past  two  years  what  improved  farm  income  can  do 
for  rural  America. .  .and  I  think  the  facts  show  that  all  Americans  have 
benefited  in  one  way  or  another.    As  you  Imow,  gross  farm  income  increased 
$2  billion  in  1961  over  1960,  and  last  year  was  $2.7  billion  higher  than  in  i960. 
Net  farm  income  has  increased  $1.1  billion  in  1961  and  $1.2  billion  in  1962 
as  compared  to  1960. 

Recently,  we  made  a  survey  of  what  happened  when  farmers  were  able 
to  earn  a  little  more  income.    The  results  are  impressive.    Farm  families 
are  planning  to  buy  more  home  appliances,  automobiles  and  other  cnnsuraer 
items  in  addition  to  farm  equipment  and  material. 

Deposits  in  country  banks  at  the  end  of  1961  had  increased  by  over 
6  percent.    The  value  of  farm  machinery  shipments  during  the  first  9  months 
of  1962  increased  8  percent  over  the  like  period  in  1961,  an  indication  of 
improved  sales.    And  farm  equipment  makers  are  reporting  higher  sales  and 
higher  earnings. 

Unemployment  in  the  industrial  centers  where  farm  equipment  makers 
are  located  has  declined  on  the  average  to  levels  which  are  much  lower 
than  the  current  national  figure.    In  these  areas,  the  rate  of  xuaomplayment 
is  about  that  which  we  would  expect  under  conditions  of  full  employment. 

And  during  all  this,  food  costs  to  the  consumer  have  remained  rela- 
tively stable... and  in  relation  to  income,  food  costs  have  declined  to 
about  19  percent  of  the  average  family's  si>endafcle  income ... lower  than 
at  any  time  in  history. 
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This  progress  has  come  "because  of  actions  taken  by  the  Congress  in 
1961  andi.1962.    We  are  beginning  to  face  some  hard  facts  realistically 
. . .and  because  what  has  been  done  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  progress 
we  should  make,  there  is  a  clear  need  to  continue  to  be  realistic. . .and 
to  act  accordingly. 

This  committee  is  well  aware  that  the  other  prime  producers  in  the 
economy,  by  their  control  over  supply,  can  create  a  workable  relationship 
between  supply  and  demand  in  the  market... and  so  receive  a  fair  return. 
The  oil  industry  is  a  good  example  of  this,  as  are  the  steel,  automobile 
and  chemical  industries. 

Agriculture  has  never  been  able  to  do  this.    Under  these  conditions 
the  farmer,,. as  has  been  true  since  the  dawn  of  time,.. will  not  be  able 
to  compete  successfully  for  his  fair  return  on  what  he  produces  with 
increasing  efficiency.    The  farmer  today  lacks  muscle  in  the  marketplace  — 
muscle  which  the  rest  of  our  highly  organized  society  has  and  uses... to  the 
farmers  loss. 

The  RAD  program  over  the  long  haul  will  move  land  and  water  resources 
which  are  presently  producing  food  and  fiber  in  excess  of  needs  into  other 
productive  uses.    In  the  process,  new  income  will  become  available  in 
rural  America. . .and  new  needs  will  be  met  which  will  benefit  urban  America. 

Some  day  there  may  be  a  balance.    Then  we  will  use  land  and  water 
resources  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  produce   food  and  fiber  in  the 
quantities  which  will  meet  all  needs  at  a  fair  price.    Then  no  longer  will 
there  be  an  excess  quantity  of  farm  products  to  depress  farm  income... and 
require    high  Federal  expenditures. 
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This  is  the  goal  we  seek  to  reach.     However,  we  should  be  realistic 
and  recognize  that  in  our  complex  society  a  perfect  balance  for  all 
commodities  will  be  a  rare  occurrence.  In  addition,  as  the  resource 
adjustment  to  new  conditions  takes  place,  the  present  imbalance  for  many 
commodities  will  continue.     This  means  that  we  vjill  continue  to  need 
commodity  programs. 

As  to  the  kind  of  program,   the  question  simply  is:      Jhat  will  work? 

This  administration  has  no  dogma,  but  only  the  belief  that  the  family 
farm  system  should  be  strengthened.     Our  first  preference  in  this  effort 
is  to  use  self-help  programs  where  ever  possible.     One  way  is  through  the 
cooperative  movement  where  farmers  can  join  together  to  market  what  they 
produce  and  buy  the  equipment  and  material  they  need. 

Next  are  the  marketing  orders  of  various  kinds  where  farmers 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  operate,  and  where  the 
farmers  run  these  programs  with  the  Department  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
to  guard  the  public's  interests. 

Next  are  the  national  programs  of  various  kinds  --  either  voluntary 
or  mandatory        with  or  without  acreage  diversion  payment  ...  or  pro- 
duction payments.     The  exact  forms  will  depend  on  what  will  work  .   ,  . 
what  is  acceptable  ...   in  terms  of  public  attitudes  and  taxpayer  costs. 

Last  year  we  proposed  a  mandatory  feed  grain  program.     It  would 
have  worked  .   .   .  but  the  Congress  would  not  accept  it.     Instead,  the 
Congress  provided  a  voluntary  program  similar  to  those  proposed  by  the 
administration  for  the  1961  and  1962  crop  years. 
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I  am  frankly  delighted  that  the  voluntary  programs  have  turned  out 
move  successfully  than  expected  —  although  it  is  costing  about  $600  million 
more  this  year  than  the  mandatory  program. 

The  key  point  is  that  feed  grain  stocks?  as  a  result  of  the  1961 
and  1962  programs,  are  down  to  about  60  million  tons,  and  will  provide 
savings  over  time  of  over  a  billion  dollars.    Already,  we  are  budgeting 
$150  million  less  this  year  than  in  1962  for  feed  grain  storage  and  other 
carry  charges. 

The  key  point  is  the  voluntary  approach  is  workirig . . .  and  it  may  work 
permanently  at  much  more  moderate  costs  now  that  we  can  anticipate  the  end 
of  feed  grain  surpluses. 

New  dairy  legislation  is  needed  urgently.    Taxpayer  costs  are 
running  near  $500  million  a  year  while  the  income  of  the  dairy  farmer  has 
fallen  by  more  than  $100  million.    No  definite,  workable  program  with 
sufficient  supix^rt  for  passage  has  come  to  the  fore  as  yet.    We  hope  that 
as  the  Congress  progresses,  some  concensus  will  develop. 

The  present  cotton  program  also  presents  problems.    It  now  is  being 
considered  by  the  Congress,    New  proposals  would  provide  payments  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  cotton  to       S.  mills  and  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers  who  are  now  benefiting  inequitably  from  our  export  subsidy. 
More  acres  could  be  made  available  to  those  willing  to  produce  at  world  prices, 

Tiaese  proposals  also  would  seek  to  improve  the  competitive  position 
of  cotton  in  relation  to  man-made  fibers.,,and  still  maintain  our  com- 
petitive position  in  world  markets.    We  hope  that  a  broad  enough  concensus 
can  be  found  to  enact  such  a  program. 
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Today  is  the  third  time  I  have  appeared  "before  this  Coimiittee .  I 
start  my  third  year  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  cautious  optimism. 
Significant  progress  has  been  made  these  past  two  years.    There  is  today  a 
greater  public  understanding  of  agriculture's  importance. . .of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  well-being. . .and  of  its  needs. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  there  will  be  1.1  billion  fewer  bushels  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  in  inventory  and    under  loan  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  than  we  had  at  the  same  time  in  1961.    We  are  currently  saving  $770,000 
each  day  because  of  the  reduction  in  grain  stocks  which  are  about  one 
billion  bushels  below  the  peak  levels  reached  in  1961.    These  savings  will 
accrue  each  day  of  this  year  for  the  taxpayer.    Next  year,  the  daily  savings 
will  be  higher.    And  in  1965,  if  the  Congress  provides  new  feed  grain  legis- 
lation... and  the  wheat  farmers  approve  the  1964  wheat  program  in  the 
referendum. .  .these  savings  will  mount  even  higher. 

Net  farm  income  in  1961  was  $12. S  billion,  some  $1.1  billion  higher 
than  in  1960.    Last  year  net  farm  income  rose  to  $12,9  billion,  the  highest 
since  1953;  and  some  10.3  percent  above  1960.    Per  capita  personal  income 
of  farm  people  roee  nearly  14  percent  from  1960  to  1962,  reflecting  a  17 
percettt  increase  from  farm  sources  and  about  a  9  percent  increase  from 
non-farm  sources. 

It  has  meant  that  many  farmers  are  paying' off  old  debts.    Some  are 
again  saving  money,  for  bank  deposits  are  up.    It  also  has  meant  that 
farmers  are  buying  more  because,  in  the  words  of  Barron's  Weekly,  farm 
equipment  manufacturers  had  "two  fat  years"  in  1961  and  1962. 
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We  also  are  doing  oiir  job  in  the  Department  more  efficiently  today. 
In  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  the 
agency  most  directly  concerned  with  the  farmer,  we  have  revised  downward  the 
estimates  of  what  we  feel  is  needed  to  run  the  agency o  In  other  areas,  the 
budget  requests  reflect  an  increased  level  of  services  at  less  cost  than  we 
would  have  been  required  if  we  were  using  systems  and  procedures  in  effect 
even  two  years  ago.  I  am  attaching  a  statement  which  details  this  further. 
(Attachment  H) 

And  all  during  this,  food  costs  to  the  consumer  have  remained 
relatively  stable... and  in  relation  to  income,  food  costs  declined  in  1962 
to  about  19  percent  of  the  average  family  income. 

There  are  many  problems  yet  to  be  solved... and  the  answers  are  not 
easy.    But  I  am  confident  that  we  will  find  those  answers ...  and  continue 
moving  forward. 


If'- 
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I  vould  like  to  compliment  my  host.    This  meal  is  an  epicurean 
delight.   Epicurus,   you  will  recall,  was  a  Greek  philosopher  who  believed 
the  important  thing  in  life  was  to  enjoy  its  pleasures.    There  is  more  to 
life  than  seeking  out  its  pleasures,  of  course,  but  when  something  as  good 
as  this  meal  comes  along. .  .well,  I  think  we  ought  to  enjoy  it. 

I  most  emphatically  agree  with  you  that  a  meal  like  this  fully 
justifies  a  week  of  special  recognition.    With  a  start  like  this.  New  England 
Food  Products  week  will  be  a  smashing  success. 

While  we  pay  tribute  to  the  food  products  of  New  England. .  .and  to 
the  culinary  art  that  made  possible  the  pleasure  of  the  table  we  enjoy,  we 
should  look  deeper  into  the  reasons  why  we  are  so  fortunate  that  we  can 
celebrate  a  special  week  devoted  to  food  abundance.    It  could  happen  only 
in  America.    In  many  lands,  having  enough  food  for  the  next  meal,  let  alone 
a  week,  is  cause  for  celebration. 

A  number  of  questions  veiry  properly  come  to  mind  at  a  time  like  this. 

From  where  has  America's  food  abundance  come?... why  do  we,  of  all 
nations,  have  such  abundance? ..  .what  are  we  doing  with  it?...  and  how  can  we 
make  even  better  use  of  it  today  and  tomorrow . . .both  here  at  home  and  around 
the  world? 

Most  Americans  take  the  food  abundance  we  enjoy  pretty  much  for 
granted.    That's  understandable.    Food,  like  the  air  we  breathe    and  the 
water  we  drink,  is  easily  available  to  most  Anericans. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston,  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston,  ^^ass.,  March  26,  I963,  12:30  P.m.  (EST). 
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After  all,  in  America  today  we  have  more  than  enough  food  to  meet 
the  nutritional  requirements  of  all  our  people.    And  more  than  that,  we  have 
food  to  enjoy.    We  barbecue  steaks  in  our  backyards.    We  roast  hot  dogs  on 
the  beach.    Food  is  an  almost  casual  part  of  our  social  gatherings. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  food  we  have  so  readily  available 
is  produced  by  less  than  8  percent  of  our  work  force.    Most  of  us  are  free 
to  go  on  producing  the  automobiles,  the  homes,  the  appliances    and  all  the 
other  things  which  give  Americans  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world 
rather  than  grubbing  long  hours  in  the  hot  sun  w5.th  primitive  tools  to  extract 
enough  to  exist. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  plenty,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  realize 
that  history  is  a  record  of  men  and  nations  seeking  freedom  from  hunger... 
often  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors.    They  have  struggled  for  the 
fertile  valleys  and  flood  plains.    Wars  have  "been  fought  to  gain  enough 
territory  to  insure  enough  food.    People  have  migrated  into  new,  forbidding, 
sparsely  occupied  areas  of  the  world  when  population  pushed  too  hard 
against  the  supply  of  food. 

We  speak  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece,  but  food  was  the  primary 
problem  for  the  average  Greek  then  too.     His  diet  was  mostly  a  simple  dish 
our  grandparents  would  have  called  porridge ...  cooked  cereal  grains.  They 
had  some  olive  oil,  figs  and  a  few  vegetables.    But  anything  that  wasn't 
porridge  was  dessert,  and  if  the  crops  failed  they  ate  acorns  again. 

(more ) 
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The  fear  of  hunger  was  always  there.    A  Greek  prince  named  Menelaus 
wrote  of  his  travels  through  Egypt  and  Libya.    The  pyramids  must  have  heen 
as  impressive  as  they  are  now,  but  lifenelaus  never  mentioned  them.    The  one 
thing  he  saw  that  filled  him  with  wonder... the  thing  he  couldn't  forget... 
was  that  in  Libya  everyone  had  cheese,  milk  and  meat. 

Hunger  stalked  the  Middle  Ages  too.    Millions  of  people  starved  to 
death  during  famines.    Over  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  between  1200  and 
1600,  England  suffered  a  famine  about  every  1^  years. 

One  of  the  best-sellers  of  George  Washington's  day  was  an  early 
how-to-do-it  book  written  by  a  Frenchman.     It  was  called  "Nutritive 
Vegetables  that  may  be  Substituted  for  Ordinary  Food  in  Time  of  Scarcity." 
It  told  how  to  make  bread  out  of  tree  bark,  and  how  to  tell  bitter  acorns 
from  good  ones. 

Even  today  hunger  is  no  stranger.    Last  year  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  published  the  results  of  the  first  comprehensive  survey  of  world 
food  needs.    Less  than  one-third  of  the  world's  population  has  an  adequate 
diet  even  today.    In  most  of  the  less-industrialized  nations,  diets  are 
short  in  proteins,  fat  and  calories;  their  population  is  expanding  rapidly, 
malnutrition  is  widespread  and  persistent,  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  food  problem  will  be  solved  soon. 

But  not  in  America.    American  agriculture  has  eliminated  the  fear 
of  famine.    Year  in  and  year  out ..  .regardless  of  floods,  storms,  droughts, 
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insects  and  other  natural  disasters,  we  maintain  and  constantly  improve  our 
high  level  of  nutrition. 

And  we  spend  less  for  this  food  abundance  than  any  people  anywhere.. 

anjrb ime . . . in  history.    The  American  housewife  doesn't  always  realize  this, 
hut  it  is  true.    The  average  American  family  today  spends  only  19  percent 
of  its  income  for  food.    Ten  years  ago  food  costs  took  23  percent  of  the 
family  income.    And  today  in  most  countries,  food  costs  range  from  30 
to  80  percent  of  family  income. 

One  of  the  reasons  food  is  such  a  bargain  today  in  America  is  that 
the  farmer  has  been,  and  is,  subsidizing  the  consumer.    It's  hard  to  believe 
but  it's  true.    Vfe  have  heard  so  much  for  so  long  about  subsidies  to 
farmers  that  we  no  longer  look  to  see  what  actually  is  happening.  Had 
food  prices  at  the  farm  increased  as  much  as  the  cost  of  other  goods  and 
services  during  the  past  decade,  we  would  be  paying  $k  to  $6  billion  more  a 
year  for  food/    It  means  the  housewife  today  has  an  extra  $100  to  spend  for 
other  things.    Thus,  the  ccanplaint over  subsidies  has  all  but  drowned 
out  the  fact  that,  even  including  the  payments  made  to  farmers,  the 
food  we  buy  today  takes  less  of  our  income  than  it  did  10  years  ago. 

All  in  all,  our  food  abundance  is  a  remarkable  achievement.  It 
is  America's  number  one  success  story. 

The  power  of  this  accomplishment  is  all  the  more  dramatic  when 
it's  contrasted  with  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.     In  Red  China,  the 
much  heralded  step  forward  in  agriculture  has  been  folllowed  by  a  mile  run 
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in  the  other  direction.    Mis -management  compounded  by  weather  has  created 
chaos  in  the  Chinese  agriculture.    Food  output  has  not  increased  beyond 
the  1958  level       and  it  may  even  have  declined  --  while  each  year  China 
has  had  15  million  new  mouths  to  feed.    The  average  Chinese  is  believed  to 
be  getting  only  about  I5OO  calories  per  day  --a  level  which  leaves  little 
energy  for  physical  labor.    The  harvest  this  year  has  improved,  but  the 
Chinese  still  face  shortages  and  a  continued  drain  on  foreign  reserves — 
badly  needed  for  capital  investment — to  buy  food. 

The  blight  of  Communism  is  equally  evident  in  Cuban  agriculture. 
When  Castro  took  power  in  January  1959,  Cuba  ranked  third  among  the  20 
Latin  American  countries  in  per  capita  food  consumption.    Now,  four  years 
later,  Cubans  get  one -third  less  fats  and  beans  per  capita  and  over  ^0 
percent  less  rice  than  they  did  before  the  Castro  take-over.    Both  food 
and  clothing  are  strictly  rationed.    Sugar  production  has  fallen  far  short 
of  Cuba's  commitments  to  other  Communist -bloc  countries. 

-r  In  Russia  itself,  Khrushchev  has  openly  confessed  that  the  apparatus 

of  agricultural  management  must  be  radically  rebuilt.    The  Russian  diet 
still  runs  heavily  to  starches,  and  production  of  meat,  milk  and  grain  is 
far  behind  schedule.    He  recently  compounded  the  errors  by  clamping  down  on 
privately-owned  plots  which  account  for  about  3  or  U  percent  of  the  cropland 
but  which  produce  over       percent  of  the  potatoes,  k6  percent  of  the  meat, 

percent  of  the  milk  and  78  percent  of  the  eggs.    In  the  case  of  meat 
and  milli,  some  feed  used  for  animal r  comes  from  the  state-owned  lands. 
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But  the  American  famer  has  shovn  the  -world  how  to  achieve  the 
fundamental  goal  of  agriculture  —  enough  food  and  fiher  for  us  all.  His 
productive  capacity  is  the  envy  of  the  Communist  and  non-communist  world 
alike.    There  may  be  arguments  ahout  which  nation  has  the  best  missiles^ 
and  there  are  some  who  believe  the  Soviet  educational  system  is  achieving 
better  results  than  ours... but  there  is  no  doubt  anywhere  that  American 
agriculture  —  the  family  farm  system  —  rates  nimiber  One,    And  it  continues 
to  improve  each  year. 

Now,  the  very  fact  that  we  can  produce  food  abundantly  in  this  land 
carries  with  ii?  a  new  and  exciting  challenge.    How  are  we  making  use  of  this 
great  blessing  in  a  world  where  two -thirds  of  our  fellow  men  go  to  bed  hungry? 
Are  we  applying  this  enormous  power  to  serve  useful  and  beneficial  purposes? 

The  answer  is  that  we  are  finding  it  difficult  to  live  in  an  age 
of  abundance. ., not  so  difficult  as  the  age  of  scarcity  we  so  recently  left 
behind,  but  still  perplexing,    Ho^vTever,  we  are  learning  day  by  day... and  we 
are  doing  better  each  day  as  we  develop  the  techniques  for  bringing  food  to 
those  who  need  it. 

For  example,  this  very  noon-time,  more  than  15  million  American 
school  children  are  eating  well-balanced  lunches  in  school  cafeterias  operated 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  program.    In  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
expanded  this  program  to  provide  for  the  increasing  nimiber  of  children  in  our 
schools. . .and  through  the  extension  of  special  technical  help  and  increased 
financial  aid,  we  have  enabled  dbout  1,200  especially  needy  schools  to  provide 
nutritious  luncheons  for  about  22,000  children.    These  schools  are  primarily  in 
depressed  areas,  and  we  now  provide  them  financial  assistance  because  we  believe 
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healthy^  well-fed  children  are  better  students.    Overall,  the  Department  last 
year  provided  over  ^iQo  million  worth  of  food  to  encourage  schools  to  serve 
nutritious  and  low- cost  lunches. 

The  Special  Milk  program,  a  close  relative  of  the  School  Lunch  program, 
encourages  children  to  drink  extra  milk.    Last  year,  the  Department  paid  pajrt 
of  the  cost  for  over  2,6  billion  half -pints  of  milk  served  in  88,000  schools, 
child  care  centers,  summer  camps,  orphanages  and  similar  institutions. 

The  greatest  need  for  our  food  abundance  is  found  among  those  people 
at  home  and  abroad  who,  for  reasons  mostly  beyond  their  control,  canngt  get 
the  food  for  an  adequate  diet.    It  is  here  where  we  are  making  important  and 
gratifying  progress.    President  Kennedy  in  his  canrpaigns  in  i960  recognized 
the  need  for  a  richer  and  more  varied  diet  for  those  depending  on  direct 
distribution  foods.    His  first  executive  order  directed  that  his  promise  be 
put  in  action. 

Currently  more  than  7  million  Americans  —  nearly  3  million  more  than 
just  two  years  ago       are  receiving  food  through  an  expanded  direct  distribution 
program.    It's  a  better  program  today  than  two  years  ago.    It  includes  canned 
meat,  peanut  butter,  ro3J.ed  oats,  butter  and  dried  beans  now  in  addition  to 
the  lard,  flour,  corn  meal  and  dried  milk  to  which  it  was  limited  in  1960. 
It  doesn't  provide  the  variety  which  most  of  us  enjoy,  but  it  does  allow  for 
a  far  more  nutritious  and  balanced  diet  than  it  did.    In  addition,  we  have 
found  that  many  families  receiving  food  did  not  know  how  to  prepare  adequate 
meals,  and  we  have  been  providing  food  preparation  instruction  where  it  is  needed 
through  special  schools,  television  and  radio  programs,  newspaper  articles  and 
recipe  books. 
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In  1961^  ve  began  a  food  stamp  program.    The  direct  distribution 
program  is  administratively  difficult  and  costly  and  often  fails  to  adequately 
meet  the  needs  for  a  well-balanced  diet  among  needy  families.    The  first  two 
years  of  the  food  stamp  program  have  been  experimental.    We  began  with  pilot 
programs  in  eight  areas,  and  by  June  will  have  expanded  these  to  kj  rural 
and  urban  areas.    Needy  families  in  the  program  areas  can  buy  food  stamps 
with  the  money  they  normally  wouild    spend  for  food.    They  get  additional 
stamps  sufficient  to  expand  their  food  purchasing  power  and  upgrade  their 
diets  to  a  satisfactory  level.    We  have  found  that  these  families  use  the 
additional  buying  power  for  vegetables,  fresh  milk,  meat  and  other  high  protein 
foods.    Diets  are  being  upgraded.    In  Detroit,  for  example,  weekly  meat 
purchases  increased  one  pound  per  person,  while  dairy  products  increased 
percent.    The  number  of  families  receiving  what  we  consider  an  adequate  diet 
increased  from  26  percent  before  the  program  to  almost  50  percent  —  nearly  a 
100  percent  improvement. 

Acceptance  of  this  program  is  universally  good.    Those  buying  stamps 
like  it  because  they  pay  part  of  their  o\m  way,  and  can  shop  in  stores  rather 
than  wait  in  food  lines.    Retailers  like  it  because  it  increases  their  sales 
about  8  percent.    We  like  it  because  it  provides  a  much  better  diet  and 
increases  the  use  of  food... and  also  means  we  can  use  an  established,  efficient 
distribution  system  rather  than  create  a  second  parallel  concessional  system 
as  has  been  done  in  the  direct  distribution  program.    The  President  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  the  Food  Stamp  program  be  made  pennanent. 
Such  legislation  is  now  pending.    I  feel  confident  it  will  become  law  and 
represent  a  historic  step  forward  in  niaic-fng  better  use  of  Americans  food  abundance 
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Let  me  turn  now  to  hov   we  are  using  o\ir  food  abundance  in  other 

nations . 

In  all  history,  the  world  has  never  seen  the  likes  of  our  Food  for 
Peace  program.    Usually,  the  strong  sind  powerful  nations  take  food  from  the 
smaller  and  weaker. . .either  by  force  or  by  some  pressure  short  of  war.  Since 
195^,  however,  we  have  made  over  $3J..3  billion  worth  of  food,  fiber  and  other 
farm  products  available  to  over  100  countries,  reaching  over  I.3  billion 
people    I-Then  history  weighs  America's  contribution  to  civilization,  this 
one  act  could  we3J.  be  o\xr  crowning  achievement. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  share  this 
quantity  of  food.    Almost  everytime  I  go  to  speak  someone  asks:  "With  all 
this  talk  about  over-production  of  food,  and  with  so  many  hungry  people  in 
the  world,  why  don't  we  just  feed  them?"    I  wish  it  were  that  easy. 

It  is  true  that  so  long  as  there  are  hungry  people  in  the  world, 
there  can  be  no  real  surplus  of  food  in  this  country.    But  having  posed  the 
ideal  solution,  there  are,  as  always,  some  practical  obstacles  that  get  in 
the  way.    To  reach  those  hungry  mouths  requires  transportation,  storage 
facilities  and  distribution  systems.    Yet  »Ti  of  these  are  seriously  inadequate 
in  the  countries  where  the  need  is  greatest.    How  do  you  set  up  a  distriTDution 
system  in  a  proud,  newly  independent  nation  where  most  of  the  food  is  eaten 
within  miles  of  where  it  is  grown. . .where  trade  between  villages  is  limited 
by  the  efficiency  of  donkey  trails. , .and  where  storage  facilities  are  of  little 
use  since  there  is  little  to  store? 
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Nevertheless,  much,  has  been  done.    Each  month  we  reach  more  people 
with  American  food  which  not  only  sustains  them. .  .but  also  is  being  converted 
into the  capital  investments  —  roads,  schools,  education,  public  facilities 
which  are  the  basis  of  economic  growth. 

Last  year  we  shipped  some  $1.6  billion  worth  of  food  and  fiber  to 
other  countries.    It  is  being  used  to  relieve  hunger  and  suffering.  It 
provides  food  for  school  children.    It  is  helping  underdeveloped  nations  to 
carry  out  irrigation,  reclamation  and  reforest8.tion  projects;  to  improve 
railroads,  highways  and  bridges;  to  construct  electric  power  generating 
facilities;  to  build  hospitals,  clinics  and  schools.    One  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  of  my  life  came  in  this  connection  during  a  visit  two  years  ago 
in  Pakistan.    In  taJLking  with  the  council  of  a  small  viJJLage,  I  found  they 
wanted  a  school  but  could  not  afford  to  build  one.    I  told  them  the  U.  S. 
would  supply  food  as  wages  if  the  men  of  the  village  would  do  the  work. 
They  accepted.    The  school  is  now  built,  and  it  stands  as  a  constant  reminder 
of  American  food  abundance. 

Our  food  abundance  is  serving  a  great  cause,  and,  because  we  are 
helping  other  people  to  help  themselves,  it  provides  us  all  with  a  tremendously 
rewarding  experience.    We  are  fulfilling  our  moral  commitment. .  .and  have 
become  the  first  nation  in  history  to  do  so  on  such  a  massive  and  sustained 
basis. 
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We  build  America's  power  and  prestige  in  this  manner  as  surely 
as  ve  do  through  military  strength.    I'Jherever  I  have  traveled  in  the  newly 
emerging  countries  I  have  found  again  and  again  the  thought  expressed  with 
deep  feeling  that  food  in  the  stomach  means  more  than  missiles  in  the  sky. 
We  ought  never  to  forget  this. 

There  is  another  reason^,  too,  why  our  ahiondance  is  an  asset... a 
source  of  power.    Our  food  reserves  have  great  value  in  the  event  of  disaster  - 
natural  or  man-made,    I  still  recall  vividly  the  days  of  the  Cuban  crisis 
when  war    hung  by  the  slender  thread  of  man's  reason.    Of  the  many  things 
which  troubled  the  President,  adequate  food  supplies  were  not  one  of  them. 
There  were  no  runs  on  food.    Instead  a  qiiiet  confidence  prevailed  —  everyone 
knew  we  had  enough  food  to  me"et  ainy  contingency. 

Last  month  we  saw  another  example  of  the  value  of  food  reserves. 

I'lhen  floods  drove  thousands  of  people  from  their  homes  in  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  USDA  donated  foods  ■^^^ere  available  within 
a  few  hours  for  emergency  feedings. 

Where  droughts,  floods  or  extareme  cold  has  occurred,  the  USDA  also 
has  made  feed  available  to  sustain  animal  life.    In  the  past  two  years,  655 
counties  have  been  declared  disaster  areas  for  these  reasons  and  feed  has 
been  provided.    Everywhere ... and  anywhere ... natural  disaster  strikes  in 
the  world  --  whether  it  is  earthquakes  in  Chile  or  volcano  eruptions  in  Bali  — 
American  food  will  soon  be  there. 
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If  you  haven't  thought  about  the  enormous  power  we  derive  from  our  | 
food  abundance,  I  believe  these  facts  vividly  demonstrate  how  important  and 
how  successful  is  American  agriculture.    Rather  than  a  problem  headlined 
"subsidy  and  surplus"  which  is  the  usual  treatment  American  agriculture 
receives,  especially  from  the  Metropolitan  press  from  one  end  of  this  country 
to  another,  AmericsLn  agriculture  is  clearly  our  Number  One  national  success 
story,  ^ 

The  man  who  has  made  all  this  possible  is  the  American  farmer... 
yet  he  gets  little  by  way  of  either  appreciation  or  financial  return  for 
his  extraordinary  accomplishment. 

He  is  a  man  unique  in  our  economic  system.    Some  three  and  a  half 
million  farmers  sell  at  wholesale  and  buy  at  retail.    As  a  result,  the  farmer 
with  little  muscle  in  the  market  place  ends  up  low  man  on  the  economic  totem 
pole.    This  isn't  news  —  actually  the  farmer  has  been  low  man  since  the  daim 
of  time.    His  only  protection  today  is  the  organizations  he  has  developed 

cooperatives  to  help  him  market  his  crops  and  purchase  his  supplies  --  and 

\ 

the  farm  programs  he  has  worked  to  secure  from  state  and  national  governments 
over  the  years. 

In  the  brief  time  remaining,  let  me  quickly  summarize  what  the  farm 
program  is,,.and  why  \7e  have  one, 
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First,  and  most  important,  fam  programs •. commodity  programs... 

provide  the  farmer  with  the  opportunity  to  stabilize  his  production  at  levels 
which  meet  consumer  needs  and  provide  the  farmer  with  a  fair  price.  Commodity 
programs  are  economic  tools  to  give  farmers  the  muscle  they  lack  individually 
in  the  market. 

The  need  for  these  programs  is  ohvious.    Last  year,  per  capita  income 
of  farm  people  from  all  sources  vas  ih  percent  greater  than  in  i960  and  set  a 
nev  high  of  $1,^30  —  but  this  still  was  less  than  60  percent  of  non-faim  per 
capita  income.    Net  farm  income  in  I962  reached  its  highest  level  since  1953 
some  $12.9  "billion.    But  even  this  meant  that  net  income  per  farm  stood  at  only 
$3^^9Q  at  a  time  when  the  average  investment  per  farm  is  $^7^632. 

VJe  laiow  from  the  projections  of  four  separate  independent  studies 
that  if  price  support  programs  were  to  end  tomorrow,  gross  farm  income  would 
fall  almost  immediately  about  25  percent. . .and  net  farm  income  would  decline 
even  more  sharply. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  understand.    Low  income  on  the 
farm  is  the  result  of  over-production.    The  economics  of  agriculture  is  very 
simple.    If  you  do  not  have  quite  enough  food,  you  will  pay  almost  anything 
to  get  enough  of  what  you  need.    But  if  you  have  just  slightly  too  much,  you 
won't  pay  much  for  the  excess  because  the  stomach  will  stretch  only  so  far. 
How  many  of  you,  for  example,  would  pay  $10  cr  even  $5  to  sit  do\m  right  now 
and  eat  another  meal  just  like  the  one  i^re  have  eaten  here?    Even  if  the  price 
were  $1,  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  many  takers. 


(more ) 
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That's  the  story  of  agricuT.ture,    The  famer  has  become  increasi ngly 
efficient,  and  produces  more  and  more  on  fever  and  fewer  acres .always  just 
a  little  bit  more  than  the  market  can  take  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

This  Administration  proposes  a  two-phase  approach  to  solve  this 
paradox.    For  the  short  range,  recognizing  that  we  must  strengthen  the  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture,  we  believe  a  series  of  commodity  programs  o.imed 
to  bring  a  temporary  balance  between  what  is  produced  and  what  is  needed  will 
provide  farmers  -vrith  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  return  for  his  investment, 
skill  and  labor. 

We  have  no  dogma,  but  only  the  belief  that  the  family  farm  system 
should  be  strengthened.    The  story  of  a^^riculture  that  makes  today's  headlines 
is  the  product  of  dogmatic,  inflexible  tninl^ing  that  ignores  the  swift  forces 
of  change  on  the  farm  today.    Commodity  programs  are  not,  and  can  never  be, 
final  solutions.    They  are  needed  becaus-i-  individual  producers  cannot  adjust 
as  rapidly  as  the  rate  of  change  which  science  and  technology  bring  to 
farming.     There  is  no  theory  which  spellr  out  the  answer  for  each  case. 
Rather  we  must  be    guided  by  the  flexible-  and  pragmatic  approach  of  seeking 
out  programs  that  work  in  each  situation, 

In  the  long  run,  we  will  need  to  put  land  which  is  producing  crops 
\ie  cannot  utilize  effectively  to  more  productive  uses.    We  propose  to  achieve 
this  goal  through    .the  new  and  dynamic  program  of  Kural  Ai^eas  Development... 
which  is  designed  to  bring  new  opportunity  to  those  who  live  in  rural  America. 
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Let  me  erajtosize  we  are  seeking  to  find  new  and  productive  uses 
for  land.    I  dislike  the  idea  of  idling  land. .  .of  putting  it  in  soil  banks 
or  reserves.    Land  is  a  resource  we  must  conserve ...  and  use  to  serve  the 
needs  of  all  people. 

We  are  proposing  through  RAD  to  encourage  farmers  to  help  satisfy 
the  \inmet  needs  of  the  urban  and  metropolitan  community  for  open,  green  spaces 
and  for  outdoor  recreation  by  using  land  no  longer  needed  to  produce  an  over- 
supply  of  food.    We  know  that  there  is  a  growing  need  for  outdoor  recreation. . . 
a  need  which  cannot    be  adequately  met  by  development  of  publicly  owned  land 
and  water  resources.    But  it  can  be  met  by  "growing"  recreation  at  a  profit 
in  place  of  crops. 

Over  the  long  haul  we  believe  the  RAD  program  will  move  land  and 
water  resources  presently  producing  food  and  fiber  in  excess  of  needs  into 
other  productive  uses.      In  the  process,  new  income  wi3JL  become  available  to 
rural  America. .  .and  new  needs  will  be  met  which  will  benefit  urban  America. 

Some  day,  then,  there  may  be  a  balance.    Then  we  will  use  land  and 
water  resources  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  produce  food  and  fiber  in 
the  quantities  which  will  meet  all  needs  at  a  fair  price.    Then  no  longer 
will  there  be  an  excess  quantity  of  farm  products  to  dep3?ess  farm  income... 
and  require  high  Federal  expenditures. 


(more ) 
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Let  me  in  closing  recall  to  your  attention  the  enormous  success 
of  the  American  f artner . . , and  the  power  we  derive  from  his  accomplishment. 
Each  of  us  has  a  stake  in  seeing  that  he  gets  a  fair  share  of  the  prosperity 
we  enjoy. 

As  you  tell  the  people  of  New  England  in  the  coming  week  about  the 
merits  of  the  tasty,  wholesome  food  produced  here,  I  hope  you  will  also  find 
a  few  kind  words  for  the  men  who  have  made  it  possible. 
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U,S«  Department  of  Agriciatu:..-G  NATIONAL  AQR'C  '  '  '-^^^^ 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Secretary  of  Agric^ilture  OrvijJ.e  L.  Freeman  said  tod 
IJational  V/heat  Referendum  May  21  will  be  a  "d:>wn  to  earth,  dollars  and 
cents  decision  for  wheat  fanciers." 


He  noted  that  the  'consumer  and  ta:r.'jayer  also  have  an  interest 
in  the  referendum  and  that  ocher  nations  ar  j^ond  the  world  vrill  he 
watching  it  closely. 

"The  consumer  and  taxpayer  will  vatch  this  referendum  with 
special  attention  to  determine  whether  thr.  farmer  is  really  serious  about 
cutting  surpluses  and  taxpayer  costs,"  Se  retary  Freeman  said. 

"Urban  groups  have  heard  much  l/dlk  for  over  a  decade  about  the 
need  to  reduce  surpluses  of  grain  and  br:-ng  do^m  the  cost  of  maintaining 
huge  stocks  of  grain,  but  only  in  the  la^t  two  years  have  they  seen  any 
action  to  accomplish  this  goal." 

Secretary  Freeman  said  that  stocks  of  grain  in  government  storage 
are  down  I.3  billion  bushels  from  the  peak  levels  leaclied  in  I961  before 
new  programs  took  effect. 


I  "We  are  saving  over  $920,000  each  day  as  a  result  of  this  action 

.  .  .  $920,000  less  than  we  were  spending  two  years  ago  to  store  and 
handle  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  government  storage. 


Excerpts  from  remarks  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  at 
the  Spring  Conference,  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives,  Mayflowe: 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  12:1^  p.m.  (EST),  April  2,  I963.  
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"A  yeo'  vote  on  the  referend\im  will  authorize  the  machinery  to 
eliminate  costly  wheat  surpluses.    In  a  few  years  we  will  drop  from  the  1.2 
■pillion  bushels  om  hand  currently  to  about  600  million  bushels,  the  necessary 
stabilization  and  security  reserve  level. 

"The  reduction  in  grain  stocks  has  been  accomplished  at  the  same 
time  that  farm  income  has  been  improved/- Secretary  Freeman  said.  "Net  farm 
income  in  1962  was  $12.9  billion,  some  $1.2  billion  above  the  1960  figure." 

"As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  we  have  balanced  the  concern  of 
the  non-farmer  to  bring  surpluses  down  to  necessary  reserve  levels  with  the 
concern  of  the  farmer  to  strengthen  farm  income  and  provide  an  opportunity 
for  farmers  to  earn  better  incomes, 

"The  wheat  legislation  enacted  last  yeir  extends  this  policy  into 
a  continuing  program,  subject  to  approval  by  famers  in  the  May  21  referendum. 
Thus,  the  urban  and  city  dweller  and  their  Congressional  representatives 
will  be  watching  to  see  if  the  farmer  will  support  a  program  which  will  con- 
tinue the^progress  of  the  last  two  years." 

The  Secretary  noted  there  were  strong  differences  of  ppinion  over 
the  form  of  wheat  legislation  at  the  time  it  Was  enacted  last  year.  "It 
was  a  bitterly  fought  issue  in  the  87th    Congress.    But  it  was  settled, 
and  the  decision  was  made  to  continue  the  successful  beginning  then  under- 
way to  reduce  grain  surpluses  >idd  improve  fsiin  income," 
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Ihe  referendum  on  May  21  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  debate 
vhich  the  Congress  decided  last  yeax,  Secretary  Freeman  said.    "It  is 
a  down  to  earth  dollars  and  cents  decision  for  wheat  farmers,  since 
they  will  decide  then  the  price  they  will  receive  for  the  crop  they 
grow  in  196^." 

He  quoted  from  a  letter  which  President  Kennedy  sent  to  M.W. 
Thatcher,  President  of  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Wheat  Referendum  Committee,  a  group  of  farm 
organizations  supporting  a  "yes"  vote  in  the  referendum: 

"Had  the  Congress  intended  new  legislation  to  be  considered  as 
an  alternative  to  wheat  marketing  quotas,  I  believe  it  would  have  so 
provided.    Instead,  Congress  provided  a  stop-gap  program  of  50  percent 
of  parity  ($1.25  a  bushel)  for  those  who  elect  to  observe  allotments 
if  the  referendum  should  fail  in  I963.    It  also  provided  an  opportunity 
for  the  wheat  farmer  to  vote  again  in  1964  after  he  had  a  chance  to  see 
what  happened  under  the  stop -gap  program.    It  is  clear,  then,  that  no  new 
wheat  legislation  was  intended  or  is  needed  this  year,"  President  Kennedy 
wrote . 

The  leadership  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  and  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Agric\altural  Committees  in  both  Houses  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  do  not  expect  any  wheat  legislation  this  year,  the  Secretary  said. 
"City  Congressmen  have  repeatedly  said  they  would  vigorously  oppose  any 
wheat  legislation  this  year.    No  wheat  farmer  should  be  influenced  in 
deciding  how  to  vote  by  the  argument  that  there  will  be  a  better  program 
enacted  by  Congress  this  year  if  the  referendum  fails." 
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Freeman  said  his  role,  and  the  role  of  the  Department,  is  not 
to  tell  the  farmer  how  he  should  vote,  or  even  to  advise  him  how  to  vote. 
"Our  function  is  to  present  the  facts  and  provide  the  farmer  with  the 
information  he  will  need  in  order  to  make  an  informed  decision  in  the 
referendum. 

"And  the  facts  are  those  developed  "by  the  "best  economists  in 
the  Department  and  in  the  Land  Grant    Universities.    With  a  "yes"  vote, 
the  price  of  wheat  will  he  $2  a  "bushel;  with  a  "no"  vote,  $1  a  bushel. 
With  a  "yes"  vote,  gross  wheat  farm  income  will  he  $2.3  to  $2.^1-  hillion; 
with  a  "no"  vote,  $1.5  to  $1.6  billion.    With  a  "yes"  vote,  there  will 
be  U9.5  million  acres  of  wheat  planted;  with  a  "no"  vote,  between  65  and 
70  million  acres.    With  a  "yes"  vote,  wheat  production  will  be  1.2  billion 
bushels;  with  a  "no"  vote,  I.5  billion  bushels. 

"In  other  words,  wheat  farmers  will  earn  $700  million  more 
if  the  referendum  is  approved  than  with  a  "no"  vote.    Ihis  is  becaiise 
there  will  not  be  3OO  million  bushels  of  wheat  with  no  place  to  go  except 
into  the  market  to  depress  farm  prices  .  .  .  300  million  bushels  of  v^eat 
that  we  cannot  eat  nor  sell  abroad  nor  give  away. 

"The  price  of  wheat  would  be  about  $1  a  bushel  with  a  "no"  vote, 
and  the  public  would  still  own  over  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat  now  in 
storage.    This  wheat  could  not  be  sold  since  the  support  price  will  be  at 
50  percent  of  parity,  and  the  law  prevents  the  Depaartment  from  selling  any 
lower,"  Freeman  said. 
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"The  vote  on  the  wheat  referendum  also  has  international  inrpQJ.- 
cations.    The  fact  that  there  could  "be  some  300  million  "bushels  of  wheat 
without  a  home  in  I964  is  a  cause  of  grave  concern  among  our  world  allies. 

"They  recognize  that  we  would  be  faced  with  the  choice  of  either 
breaking  our  commitments  under  the  International  Wheat  agreement  .  .  . 
or  of  taking  the  most  extraordinary  measures  to  avoid  this  action." 

Secretary  Freeman  pointed  out  that  the  IWA  involves  20  years  of 
work  among  36  nations  and  said  it  would  be  "tragic"  if  this  progress  to 
develop  reasonable  trade  relations  on  -v^eat  were  destroyed  by  the- 
decision  of  a  minority. 

"The  presence  of  300  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  position  to  be 
dumped  on  world  markets  also  would  have  a  serious  effect  upon  our 
negotiating  position  with  the  Common  Market  at  a  critical  time.  The 
effects  of  a  "no"H  vote  could  be  as  damaging  to  our  fut\ire  wheat  exports 
to  the  Common  Market  as  if  the  Common  Market  were  to  set  a  high  internal 
price  level  for  the  v^eat  its  member  nations  grow. 

"To  prevent  the  ruthless  price  cutting  competition  from  dis- 
rupting  the  markets  of  domestic  producers,  a  situation  which  could  develop 
among  major  wheat  exporters  if  dumping  began,  the  Common  Market  might  we3J. 
act  to  protect  its  farmers  with  even  higher  restrictions  on  wheat  than  at 
present.    The  result  would  be  that — as  prices  of  U.S.  wheat  dropped,  foreign 
markets — especially  in  Europe --would  shrink  rather  than  expand, 
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"Within  the  next  week,  we  will  he  meeting  with  the  top  agricultural 
experts  of  the  Comnion  Market.    We  need  to  assure  them  that  the  United 
States  is  acting  responsibly  to  uphold  its  international  commitments,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.    The  fact  that  we  have  enacted 
legislation  which  has  reduced  grain  stocks  by  1.3  billion  bushels,  and 
support  programs  which,  with  farmer  approval,  will  continue  to  maintain 
a  balance  between  production  and    demand,  is  strong  evidence  that  we  mean 
to  keep  our  word. 

"If  the  wheat  farmer  wants  to  maintain  add  expand  his  world  markets, 
he  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  world  is  watching  to  see  if  he  will  act 
responsibly.    Other  countries  will  be  much  more  inclined  to  bargain 
reasonably  with  us  if  American  farmers  act  responsibly  in  managing  their 
own  enormous  productivity  to  the  advantage  of  America  and  the  whole  world. 

"Thus,  even  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  and  expand  world  sales  of 
U.S.  wheat,  the  referendum  May  21  is  decidedly  a  dollars  and  cents  issue 
for  the  wheat  farmer," 
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„  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

'^(3^>^^'^r    I  (  ^3  Washington,  April  3,  1963 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  on  Release 
of  Special  Report  on  the  Cattle  Situation  April  3: 

Today  we  are  issuing  a  special  report  on  the  livestock  situation  and 

outlook,  with  special  reference  to  beef  cattle. 

There  has  been  unusual  interest  and  concern  over  recent  developments 

in  the  fed  cattle  market.     In  the  last  9  months  or  so,  we  have  witnessed 

first  a  substantial  increase  in  prices  of  fed  cattle  and  then  a  sharp  decline. 

Prices  of  Choice  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  rose  from  $25.25  per  hundred 

pounds  in  June  1962  to  a  high  of  $30.47  in  late  November.    By  mid -March, 

prices  were  slightly  below  $23  and  have  firmed  up  some  since  then.    The  sharp 

run  up  and  down  since  last  summer  has  raised  questions  as  to  the  reasons  for 

the  recent  developments  and  what  might  be  expected  in  the  future.  Consequently, 

^  this  report  has  been  prepared.    It  has  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Outlook  and  Situation  Board  of  the  Department  for  technical  accuracy. 

Briefly,  as  the  report  explains  in  some  detail,  the  dramatic  price 
changes  for  fed  cattle  were  a  direct  reflection  of  substantial  changes  in  the 
fed  steer  beef  supply  situation.    Between  June  and  November,  the  volume  of 
steer  beef  produced  was  reduced  some  22  percent  as  feeders  built  up  their 
inventory  of  cattle  on  feed*    From  November  to  February,  the  volume  of  beef 
produced  rose  about  25  percent.    The  price  changes  we  have  had  are  not  out  of 
line  with  the  magnitude  of  such  a  large  shift  in  supplies.    Further,  prices 
of  lower  grade  cattle,  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  such  large  changes  in 
supply,  have  shown  much  smaller  price  movements  than  fed  cattle.     In  addition, 
on  the  supply  side,  slaughter  of  hogs  and  of  broilers  have  shown  substantial 

^increases  in  recent  months  over  a  year  earlier,  thus  adding  to  the  downward 
pressure  on  prices. 

(more) 
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Such  sharp  changes  in  supply  of  fed  cattle  are  not  exceptional.  They 
have  occurred  periodically  in  the  past  at  about  this  stage  of  the  cattle 
cycle.    In  1948-49,  1952-53,  1955-56,  and  even  1960-61,  for  example,  erratic 
shifts  in  supplies  brought  sharp  price  changes  and  narrow  profits  or  actual 
losses  in  feeding. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  recent  price  break  and  the  continued  cyclical 
fluctuations  in  cattle,  the  fact  is  that  there  has  been  less  instability  in 
the  cattle  business  in  recent  years  than  previously.    The  present  cycle  is 
less  extreme  in  its  swings  than  the  previous  ones.    Nor  will  prices  be  cut  so 
severely  in  this  cycle  as  in  the  early  1950' s.    Part  of  this  is  due  to  better 
economic  information  services,  part  to  the  cattle  industry  itself  for  better 
self -management,  and  part  to  feed  grain  policies  that  have  afforded  more 
stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  than  ever  were  available  before. 

\lthough  stressing  fluctuations  in  supplies,  the  report  notes  several 
other  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  winter  price  decline.  For 
example,  it  noted  that  prices  of  beef  at  retail  have  shown  their  usual 
tendency  to  lag  behind  live  animal  prices.    This  happened  on  the  upswing  last 
fall  and  again  on  the  decline  this  winter.    We  are  aware  that  retail  prices 
did  not  respond  as  quickly  as  live  cattle  prices  at  their  early  winter  down- 
turn.   We  have  called  attention  to  this  and  have  urged  faster  downward  price 
adjustments.      Retail  prices  were  reduced  during  February  and  early  March. 
It  is  poeeibla  that  th«yrar»!i.^aow  moco  nearly  in  line  with  live  animal  prices. 
If  so,  this  is  good  news  for  both  consumers  and  producers  and  improves  the 
outlook  for  this  spring. 

The  report  finds  no  weakening  in  the  demand  for  beef.     In  fact,  with 
retail  prices  of  quality  beef  now  adjusting  downward,  we  expect  consumers  will 
take  advantage  of  the  excellent  buy  in  beef  and  will  consume  a  record  amount 
this  year. 
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Imports  of  beef  have  sometimes  been  cited  as  a  cause  of  the  price  break 
for  fed  steers  and  heifers.    The  report  finds  no  evidence  that  this  is  true. 
It  names  two  reasons.    One  is  that  although  total  beef  imports  for  1962  were 
at  record  levels,  almost  all  was  of  manufacturing  beef  together  with  some 
canned  beef.    Very  little  high  grade  fed  beef  was  imported.    Yet  the  price 
decline  was  confined  to  fed  cattle.    Prices  of  cow  beef  and  of  slaughter  cows, 
with  which  beef  imports  compete,  have  been  little  affected. 

Secondly,  insofar  as  imported  beef  affected  the  up -and  down-swing  in 
fed  cattle  prices  at  all,  it  probably  softened  or  counteracted  the  changes 
rather  than  exaggerated  them.    Monthly  imports  were  largest  when  fed  steer 
prices  were  rising  last  fall.    They  decreased  when  prices  declined  later. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  called  on  to  take  steps  to 
restrict  imports  of  beef.    Aside  from  the  fact  that  evidence  does  not  point 
to  imports  as  causing  the  price  decline,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  no 
authority  to  limit  imports  for  economic  reasons.    His  authority  over  imports 
of  meat  and  live  animals  is  confined  to  inspection,  sanitation  and  other 
requirements  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  livestock  diseases,  and  to 
insure  that  imported  meat  is  fit  for  human  consumption. 

The  supply  of  Choice  beef  will  continue  fairly  heavy  until  summer. 
Although  slaughter  has  increased  sharply,  substantially  more  cattle  on  feed 
will  go  to  market  in  the  next  3-5  months  than  a  year  ago.    Under  this  supply 
situation  there  is  little  likelihood  for  significant  improvement  in  prices  in 
the  next  several  months.    Cattle  feeders  face  the  difficult  task  of  moving 
the  iiomediate  heavy  supply  into  consumption  at  a  pace  which  will  not  distress 
markets  further.    This  can  be  done  if  they  do  not  hold  cattle  cn  feed  beyond 
the  time  when  they  reach  grade.    True,  a  withholding  action  could  improve  prices 
temporarily  but  quite  likely  it  would  bunch  marketings  at  a  later  date. 
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It  would  add  to  weights  and  involve  increased  costs  and  lower  quality  of 
animal,  and  it  would  depress  prices  and  incomes  of  cattle  feeders  at  a  time 
when  they  might  reasonably  expect  improvement. 

These  unsatisfactory  developments  for  the  cattle  feeder  raise  a 
warning  for  the  hog  producer.    Hog  prices  also  dropped  sharply  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1963,  again  due  to  an  increasing  supply  situation.    Latest  reports 
indicate  that  hog  slaughter  during  the  April -June  quarter  will  not  be  sub- 
stantially above  a  year  earlier  and  recent  prices  for  slaughter  barrows  and 
gilts  could  well  prove  to  be  their  low  for  the  year,  or  very  near  it.  However, 
hog  producers  have  reported  intentions  to  increase  farrowings  during  the 
March-May  period  by  4  percent  over  a  year  earlier  and  during  June-August  by 

1  percent.  If  this  materializes,  prices  next  winter  will  be  as  low  as  this 
past  winter.  It  seems  clear  that  if  hog  producers  want  some  improvement  in 
prices  next  year,  they  will  need  to  reduce  this  year's  fall  pig  crop  at  least 

2  to  3  percent. 

The  Department  is  giving  maximum  assistance  in  this  difficult  period. 
We  have  stepped  up  Department  programs  to  bring  clearly  to  the  attention  of 
the  consumer  his  real  opportunity  to  enjoy  more  beef  than  ever  before  at 
reasonable  prices.     I  have  sent  letters  to  all  food  retailer  trade  associations 
to  urge  retailers  to  reflect  the  reduction  of  live  animal  prices  to  consumers 
and  to  continue  strong  merchandising  efforts  for  beef  and  pork,  in  an  effort 
to  expand  consumption  in  line  with  larger  meat  supplies. 

The  Plentiful  Foods  guide  for  food  distributors,  consumers,  and 
institutional  groups  featured  pork  in  their  April  issue,  and  will  feature 
beef  in  May.     The  Plentiful  Foods  guide  is  designed  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  consumers  and  food  distributors  those  food  items  which  are,  or  are  expected 
to  be,  in  plentiful  supply  during  each  month.     In  addition,  the  guide  provides 

(more) 
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merchandising  suggestions  for  retailers,  with  ideas  for  tie-in  promotions. 
Guides  for  consumers  and  institutional  feeders  contain  menu  suggestions  featur- 
ing plentiful  food  items,  and  recipes  for  preparation  of  nutritional  and 
economical  meals. 

Also,  because  we  are  moving  into  a  situation  where  total  meat  supplies 
are  increasing,  the  Department  is  giving  more  assistance  through  purchases  of 
meat  products  under  the  Section  32  program  for  distribution  to  needy  families. 
Specifications  for  canned  meat  products  purchased  under  this  program  were 
modified  in  March  to  enable  processors  to  include  beef  as  one  of  the  ingredients. 
This  has  enabled  processors  to  utilize  beef  or  other  meats  depending  upon 
local  prices  and  supplies. 

Purchases  of  canned  meat  products  under  the  Section  32  program  have 

been  substantially  increased  above  the  January  1963  purchase  levels.  Quantities 

purchased  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  March  are  more  than  twice  the  quantities 

purchased  in  January.    Canned  meat  products  distributed  to  needy  families 

improve  their  diets,  and  have  a  strengthening  effect  on  livestock  prices. 

In  summary,  just  as  the  rise  in  cattle  prices  last  fall  was  confined  to 
fed  cattle  and  resulted  from  reduced  marketings,  the  decline  this  past  winter 
centered  on  fed  classes  and  reflected  a  sharp  increase  in  their  marketings. 
Other  factors,  such  as  the  usual  lag  in  retail  price  adjustments  and  changes 
in  the  supplies  of  hogs  and  broilers,  contributed  to  the  upswing  and  down- 
swing in  price  but  were  of  secondary  importance.    The  supply  of  fed  cattle 
remains  large,  as  does  the  supply  of  hogs  and  broilers.    A  hopeful  sign  is 
that  retail  beef  prices  are  moving  into  line  with  live  cattle  prices.  If 
this  remains  true  and  if  aggressive  merchandising  is  carried  on  --  and 
feeders  market  their  cattle  in  orderly  manner  as  they  reach  marketing  weight  -- 
we  can  look  forward  to  successful  movement  of  the  beef  and  pork  supply  into 
consumption  without  further  serious  adjustments  in  the  prices  of  fed  cattle. 

NOTE:    A  copy  of  the  report,  "The  Current  and  Prospective  Cattle 
Situation",  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Management  Services,  Information 
I  Division,  Rooe  ihSj  South  Building,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
I25,  D.  C. 
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I  Ui  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

'.n  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  and  to  see  the  scope  and  magnitude 

vof  some  of  the  activities  now  underway  in  the  Tennessee  Valley, 

I  I  was  impressed  by  what  I  saw  this  morning  at  Miscle  Shoals,  and 

I  I  look  foivard  to  the  inspection  trip  ahead— the  visit  to  your  farming 

areas,  the  tour  of  TVA's  Beech  River  Tributary  Area  Development  project  at 

Lexington,  and  many  others. 

,  This  tour,  as  you  know,  is  to  see  what  TVA  and  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  are  doing  to  create  Jobs,  promote  a  growing  economy,  improve 
the  patterns  of  resource  use  within  the  Valley.. ♦.and  to  pinpoint  ways  that 

i  can  be  developed  to  do  an  even  better  Job  in  the  future. 

Both  TVA  within  the  valley  and  the  Department  throughout  rural 
America  seek  one  basic  goal,  and  that  is  the  economic  advancement  of  the 
American  people.    It  is  a  simple  idea,  but  an  elusive  prize.    TVA  has 
shown  what  can  be  done  through  concentrated  use  of  resources.    And  we  have 
in  the  Department  embarked  upon  what  I  would  like  to  call  the  peaceful 
revolution  of  rural  America  to  stimulate  locally  initiated  and  locally 
managed  programs  for  economic  develoiMent.    We  call  it  Rural  Areas  Development, 

It  is  not  very  complicated.    It  is  working  now  to  build  new 
economic  strength  in  rural  America.    It  is  creating  new  Job  opportunities 
for  rural  young  people.    It  contains  the  hope  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  the  decision  between  staying  1:in  the  local  community  and  going  to 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  Decatur 
Combined  Civic  Clubs  and  Farmers,  Decatur,  Alabama,  April  10,  1963, 
^■15  p.m.  (CST). 
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the  city  will  be  a  real  choice  and  not  one  based  on  the  lack  of  opportunities, 
RAD  currently  is  finding  new  and  profitable  uses  for  cajopland  other  than 
producing  food  and  fiber  we  cannot  effectively  use.    It  is  aiding  the  farmer 
to  adjust  to  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution  sweeping  through 
agriculture  today. 

RAD  is,  in  fact,  a  vital  part  of  the  national  effort  to  move  the 
economy  ahead.    Through  this  effort,  we  seek  to  stimulate  the  rural  economy., , 
to  develop  resources  in  rural  America... to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  urban 
and  rural  people,  of  the  farmer  and  the  non-farmer,  by  moving  resources  into 
rural  areas. 

Our  approach  contrasts  sharply  with  the  proposals  we  often  hear  to 
end  rural  poverty  and  solve  the  problems  of  over-abundance  by  moving  people 
from  rural  America  to  the  cities. 

These  proposals  are  fatally  wrong  —  for  three  basic  reasons. 
The  first  is  that  moving  people  can  never  solve  the  over-production  probl^n 
because  the  land  remains  and  likely  becomes  even  more  productive.  Second, 
the  large  scale  movement  from  farming  of  entire  families,  with  able  bodied 
heads,  is  largely  finished.    Over  70  percent  of  farmers  with  inadequate 
incomes  are  people  45  and  older  who  are  not  prepared  to  compete  for  urban 
Jobs  and,  further,  have  little  desire  to  leave.    Third,  at  the  same  time 
that  science  and  technology  have  changed  agriculture,  these  forces  also 
have  had  decisive  impact  on  urban  areas  in  the  form  of  automation  and  deep 
seated  technological  unemployment.    Until  this  urban  problem  is  solved 
through  more  rapid  economic  growth,  the  migration  of  people  to  the  city  can 
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only  complicate  an  already  difficult  situation.    This  is  one  reason  the 
proposals  advanced  "by  President  Kennedy  to  make  basic  reforms  and  reductions 
in  our  tax  structure  are  essential  to  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

What  it  comes  down  to  really  is  that  rural  America  will  have  to 
solve  its  own  problems  in  ways  that  enrich  the  lives  of  both  urban  and  rural 
families.    The  quiet  towns  and  the  gentle  people  of  rural  America  will  have 
to  lead  this  peaceful  revolution  for,  unless  they  do,  no  one  else  will.... 
because  there  is  no  one  else. 

Rural  America  has  always  risen  to  a  challenge ....  in  fact,  our  rise 
to  leadership  of  the  free  world  nations  has  its  roots  in  the  farms  and 
communities  in  rural  areas. 

Throughout  our  history,  rural  America  has  provided  the  raw  materials 
and  the  capital  to  build  our  cities.... to  finance  our  westward  expansion, 
and  to  develop  our  industries.    In  revolutionary  days,  cotton,  tobacco  and 
rice  exports  brought  us  the  foreign  exchange  to  buy  the  tools,  printing 
presses,  rifles,  plows  and  other  materials  with  which  we  began  our  history 
as  a  nation. 

We  borrowed  money  from  the  advanced  European  nations  to  help  develop 
our  industries  and  to  begin  throwing  the  rails  across  the  continent  which 
linked  us  together  as  a  naticn.    And  we  used  farm  exports  to  pay  off  those 
loans . 

For  almost  a  century  —  until  the  Civil  War  —  cotton,  tobacco  and 
rice  represented  most  of  our  total  exports.    Historically,  the  South  has  had 
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the  major  segment  of  this  trade •  Until  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century^ 
it  was  largely  agricultural  trade  that  gave  us  a  favorable  trade  balance.... 
that  kept  dollars  from  other  nations  flowing  in  faster  than  American  dollars 
went  out,  thus  flieling  the  industrial  expansion  which  began  in  the  last  half 
of  the  19th  century.  And  even  today  agriculture  accounts  for  about  a  fourth 
of  our  foreign  trade. 

And  even  as  rural  America  provided  the  capital  and  material  resources 
to  build  our  industrial  might,  it  also  provided  the  manpower  to  make  it 
possible.    As  agriculture  became  progressively  more  productive,  the  land 
released  the  people  needed  to  run  the  factories,  invent  the  new  machines, 
develop  the  products  and  perform  the  countless  services  that  combine  to 
give  us  our  high  standard  of  living  today.    No  other  nation  can  point  out 
with  pride  that  each  of  its  farmers  can  feed  and  clothe  27  persons,  but 
the  American  farmer  has  made  this  accomplishment  a  reality  for  us. 

But  now  the  time  has  come  to  balance  the  scales.    We  are  faced 
with  the  clear  need  of  moving  resources  back  into  rural  America. .. .of 
re -capitalizing  the  rural  economy,  if  you  like.    Unless  we  do,  we  can  expect 
the  young  people — those  who  make  the  future  —  to  continue  the  frustrating 
cycle  of  the  1950' s  when  they  accounted  for  70  percent  of  the  migration  to 
the  city.    We  can  already  count  those  who  will  be  most  likely  to    leave,  for 
we  know  that  for  every  100  jobs  vacated  in  rural  areas  during  this  decade 
there  will  be  177  young  men  ready  to  fill  them. 

How  then  do  we  proixDse  to  assist  those  who  must  lead  the  quiet 
revolution  in  rural  America?    Let  me  describe  what  we  are  doing  now  through 
Rural  Areas  Development  to  "re -capitalize"  the  rural  economy. 
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There  are  five  major  avenues  we  propose  to  follow: 

One  is  rural  renewal  projects  which  represent  the  most  promising 
weapon  in  areas  where  poverty  is  greatest.    Certain  areas  of  the  country, 
including  parts  of  the  Appalachians  and  the  northern  part  of  my  own  State 
of  Minnesota,  are  faced  with  a  lack  of  resources,  of  inadequate  facilities 
and  with  an  aging  and  largely  xinskilled  population. 

These  projects  will  be  similar  in  purpose  to  the  urban  renewal 
projects  which  are  clearing  the  slums  and  rebuilding  the  center  city  in 
many  of  our  metropolitan  areas.     Tax  bases  are  being  expanded  while  slums 
are  being  eliminated. 

We  are  currently  planning  to  begin  this  program  with  four  to  six 
pilot  projects  covering  a  large  enough  area  to  make  an  economically  viable 
unit.    Such  a  project  would  be  locally  initiated  and  carried  out  with 
technical  and  financial  assistance  of  the    Department.    In  discussions 
already  going  forward,  possible  activities  contemplated  range  from  purchase 
of  land  for  development  and  re-sale  to  construction  of  water  and  sanitation 
facilities,  reforestation  and  development  of  both  public  and  private 
recreation  facilities. 

This  will  be  exciting  and  dramatic  work. 

The  Department  has  requested  a.  $2/350,000  appropria- 
tion to  initiate  this  program  on  a  pilot  basis.    We  are  going  ahead, 
developing  plans  so  that  we  will  be  ready  to  start  work,  as  soon  as  funds 
are  available, 
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Resource  Conservation  and  Development  projects  are  a  second  major 
avenue  of  the  Rural  Areas  Development  program.    This  approach  would  he  used 
where  the  people  and  the  necessary  soil  and  water  resources  are  present, 
hut  where  their  development  is  not  fully  realized. 

The    Department  would  help  the  local  people  survey  their  resources, 
then  provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  in  developing  these  resources 
and  in  making  any  needed  land -use  adjustments. 

For  example,  a  sportsman's  club  in  a  nearby  city  might  wish  to 
acquire  facilities  for  fishing,  hunting  and  other  outdoor  pursuits.  Its 
members  could  join  with  the  members  of  a  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
district  to  develop  land  and  water  resources  within  the  district  primarily 
for  outdoor  recreation.    Farmers  for  their  part  would  tap  a  new  and 
lucrative  source  of  income  —  recreation.    The  provisions  of  this  program 
also  will  encourage  local  leaders  to  develop  minerals  present  in  the  area, 
which  can  lead  to  new  industry  —  and  to  new  jobs  and  buying  power. 

As  with  rural  renewal  projects,  we  are  working  presently  with  local 
people  to  develop  conservation  and  development  projects  so  that  we  will  be 
ready  to  go  when  money  is  made  available  by  Congress, 

One  of  the  greatest  unmet  needs  in  the  Nation  is  new  outdoor 
recreational  areas,  and  this  provides  a  third  avonue  for  RAD,    While  the 
Department  is  continually  expanding  and  improving  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Forests  to  provide  more  recreation  outlets,  the  demand  cannot  be  met 
wholly  on  public  lands.    Rather,  it  will  require  the  use  of  privately-owned 
lands  within  easy  driving  distance  from  oiu:  urban  areas, 
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The  Department  stands  ready  to  help  individual  farmers  or  groups  of 
rural  residents  develop  outdoor  recreation  projects,  fish  farming  or  other 
activities  that  create  new  uses  for  cropland. 

The  Department  recently  made  its  first  recreation  loan  in  Alabama 
to  a  36 -year-old  farmer  who  has  switched  from  broiler  production  to  the 
raising  of  quail  for  controlled  hunting  and  commercial  sale.    The  $8,500 
loan  included  $6,000  to  improve  his  plant.    The  remainder  of  the  money  went 
to  convert  broiler  houses  to  quail  production  and  for  the  construction  of 
six  flight  pens  to  keep  his  birds  in  hunting  trim.    This  young  man  and  his 
wife  furnish  lodging,  guides  and  dogs  to  hunters,  charging  them  a  use  fee. 

Cropland  conversion  programs^  a  fourth  avenue  to  re-capitalization, 
are  designed  to  develop  new  and  economic  uses  for  ladd  now  producing  crops 
we  cannot  effectively  use. 

Through  a  long-range  land  use  adjustment  contract,  we  can  help 
farmers  switch  land  use  patterns  to  recreation,  grazing,  timber  or  some  other 
alternative  use.    Transitional  payments  would  be  made  to  maintain  the  earning 
power  of  the  farmer  while  the  new  land  use  is  being  installed  and  developed. 

The  fifth  major  tool  is  the  small  watershed  program. 

This  program  is  a  miniature  rural  area  development  program  in 
itself.    Throughout  the  country,  these  projects  have  stopped  floods,  improved 
farm  and  ranch  land,  and  impounded  water  for  recreation,  for  wildlife,  for 
irrigation  and  for  rauniciiSal  and  industrial  use.    In  the  eight  years  this 
program  has  been  in  existence,  local  organizations  have  submitted  applications 
'  for  assistance  on  more  than  1,850  watersheds. 
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The  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1962  expanded  the  purpose  of  the 
watershed  program  to  include  recreation  and  future  industrial  and  municipal 
water  supply,  thereby  significantly  broadening  the  scope  of  the  program. 
At  the  same  time,  through  executive  order,  the  President  liberalized  the 
economic  justification  standards. 

To  date,  13  watershed  projects  have  been  approved    in  Alabama,  sevsn 
of  them  since  1960,    The  seven  most  recently  approved  will  cost  a  total  of 
$15.3  million,  of  which  the  Federal  government  will  pay  nearly  $10  million. 

I  hope  the  local  sponsors  of  the  watershed  projects  here  in  Alabama 
will  investigate  these  new  programs,  and  consider  the  possibility  of  including 
in  them  some  of  these  new  purposes.    The  wider  the  range  of  resource  use, 
the  greater  the  economic  benefits  to  the  area. 

Rural  Areas  Development  makes  use  of  all  activities  of  the  Department, 
and  it  is  geared  as  well  to  the  programs  of  other  Government  agencies. 

The  Commerce  Department's  Area   'Redevelopment  Administration 
often  provides  financing  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Department.  AflA 
loans  and  grants  can,  and  have,  touched  off  complete  rural  development 
projects. 

In  Johnson  County,  Tennessee,  local  groups  working  with  ARA  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  combined  forces  to  create  new  jobs  and 
improve  agriculture  in  the  county.    A  local  bond  issue  and  an  ARA  loan  and 
grant  provided  the  capital  to  develop  an  industrial  park.    A  garment  factory 
now  occupies  one  of  the  buildings.    It  provides  jobs  for  204  men  and  women, 
and  plans  are  to  increase  the  employment  by  100. 

(more)  USDA  1167-63 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  has,  in  the  past  two  years,  provided 
the  people  of  Johnson  County  some  $200,000  in  loans  and  in  conservation 
cost -sharing  payments. 

The  Labor  Department,  through  its  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  provides  training  that  has  helped  people  in  rural  areas  to  find  jobs 
in  industry. 

Within  our  own  Department,  there  is  the  program  of  rural  housing. 
In  1961,  the  construction  of  28  homes  financed  by  USDA  loans  created  more 
than  $280,000  of  increased  bugp-ng  power  in  Marshall  County,  Alabama.  This 
construction  activity  resulted  in  more  than  37^000  man-ho\irs  of  eraploymetit, 
and  nearly  $200^000  was  spent  for  building  materials  and  equipment  —  half 
of  which  was  purchased  in  the  County. 

The  first  senior  citizens  housing  loan  in  the  Nation  was  made  in 
October  of  1962  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M»  Montgomery,  both  64,  of  Attalla, 
Alabama.    Since  then,  12  other  loans  have  been  made  in  Alabama  for  a  total 
of  $80,440. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  top  priority  to  the  expansion 
of  the  Rural  Areas  Development  program.    We  seek  to  cooperate  with  local 
leaders  and  to  carefully  coordinate  with  all  Government  agencies  to  get 
results  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  humanly  possible. 

The  pattern  of  coordination  within  the  Federal  Government  was  set 
recently  when  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  and  I  recently  settled  long- 
I standing  differences  between  Interior  and  Agricultxire  over  certain 

(more)  USDA  1167-63 
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conservation  activities.    We  intend  to  follow  the  same  techniques  to  develop 
new  llaes  of  communication  with  other  Government  agencies.    There  is  do  much 
to  do  we  can't  afford  to  do  less  than  make  the  best  possible  use  of  all  our 
resources .  ^  j 

Here  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  we  hope  to  cooperate  even  more  closely 
with  local  people,  with  State  and  local  government  and  with  TVA  to  develop 
soil  and  water  resources,  and  to  stimulate  new  economic  growth.    We  believe 
such  activity  fits  within  the  framework  of  TVA's  overall  plan  for  development 
of  this  area.  | 

I  wish  I  could  single  out  a  specific  year  and  say  "On  that  date  we 
will  have  so  expanded  economic  opportunities  in  our  rural  areas  that  our 
rural  and  urban  economies  id.ll  be  on  an  equal  footing."    Unfortunately,  it 
just  doesn't  work  that  way.    RAD  is  no  overnight  program.    Its  success 
depends  on  you,  and  thousands  of  people  like    you,  if  constructive  programs 
are  to  be  developed  and  carried  out. 

However,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  continue  to  bend  every 
effort  to  work  with  you  to  bring  about  optimum  use  of  resources  to  meet  the 
true  needs  of  all  Americans. . .to  develop  the  recreational  areas,  to  create 
job  opportunities,  to  balance  farming  with  industry,  and  to  provide  the 
services  that  will  make  rural  life  and  urban  living  more  prosperous  and 
enjoyable . 

I  ask  your  help  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  push  the 
peaceful  revolution  in  Rxiral  America  to  success. 


mam 
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^'  statement 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  L.  Freeman  ^ 
).2.(o,  before  the  "  ^ 

House  Committee  on  Agriculture  co    -"^^  •  • 

April  26,  1963  S      S  ^ 

r—  r— 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee:  S  § 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
committee.    Iv^  purpose  in  being  here  is  to  ask  your  help  in  carrying  out 
the  responsibility  which  you  and  the  Congress  have  placed  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    The  legislation  on  which  I  am  testifying  —  H.R,  3850  — 
proposes  an  additional  top  policy  position  in  the  Department,    ¥e  need  an 
additional  top  policy  position  in  the  Department.    We  need  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary.    Behind  the  request  is  a  story  of  a  Department  doing 
a  job  which  has  grown  substantially  in  the  past  decade  —  a  job  which 
grows  in  response  to  a  growing  population  with  more  people  who  need  food 
to  eat  and  clothing  to  wear,  a  place  in  which  to  relax,  timber  and  material 
to  build  shelter,  highly  productive  soil  resources,  and  water  to  drink, 
to  run  factories,  and  for  play  and  relaxation. 

Since  1953;  the  demands  made  upon  the  policy  staff  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  increased  enormously.    In  the  past  10  years, 
the  Congress  has  authorized  a  Food  for  Peace  program... a  Small  Watershed 
program... a  Rural  Areas  Development  program... a  series  of  programs  to 
reduce  the  critical  surplus  of  grain.     It  has  extended  consiMer  programs 
to  insure  quality  and  purity  of  meats  to  poultry.    It  has  greatly  expanded 
research  activities  in  the  production,  processing,  distribution  and  marketing 
of  the  products  of  the  soil.    It  has  recognized  that  forests  produce  more 
than  timber,  and  has  requested  fuller  use  of  the  resources  of  our  National 
Forests . 
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As  the  nation  has  changed,  and  as  new  needs  develop,  the  Congress 

has  responded  to  the  people.    The  programs  which  have  come  into  "being  in 

the  past  10  years  reflect  the  needs  of  the  farmer  and  non-farmer  alike. 

The  Department  has  accepted  these  responsibilities  willingly,  and 
has  carried  out  its  task  with  diligence.    However,  it  has  "been,  and  remains 
today,  one  of  the  toughest  administrative  jobs  in  the  Government.  Its 
operations  are  carried  out  in  over  10,000  locations  in  more  than  3^000 
counties  and  in  every  major  metropolitan  center  in  the  50  States... and 
in  55  nations  around  the  world. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Under  Secretary  and  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  have  expanded  greatly    and    go    far    beyond  an  administrative 
and  supervisory  role.    If  the  Government  is  to  achieve  maximum  utility  in 
providing  public  services,  it  will  require  close  and  frequent  contact  with 
the  members  of  the  Congress  by  the  Department's  top  policymakers.    I  myself 
try  to  always  be  available  for  discussions  with  those  who  carry  out  legis- 
lative responsibilities  —  and  who  are  properly  concerned  as  to  how 
congressional  policy  is  being  executed.    This  responsibility  of  the 
Department's  policy  staff  extends  to  the  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
as  well.    Where  the  functions  of  any  of  the  several  Departments  and  agencies 
coincide,  progress  can  be  maintained  best  by  open  and  direct  discussions  to 
prevent  misunderstandings  which  can  grow  into  disagreements  and  to  prevent 
duplication  on  the  one  hand  and  failure  to  act  on  the  other.    Too  often, 
the  mission  assigned;by  the  Congress  is  delayed  because  of  no  more  than  a 
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lack  of  conununication  in  the  executive  branch.    It  requires  competent  top 
policy  staff  to  maintain  effective  coordination  among  the  several  Depart- 
ments.   And  frequently  only  top  policy  people  can  adequately  interpret 
programs  to  the  many  groups  and  organizations  which  represent  individuals 
and  firms  with  a  direct  interest  in  farm  policies^  programs  and  decisions. 
Mach  time,  therefore,  is  taken  by  conferences,  public  appearances  and  meeting 
with  delegations  to  keep  people  informed  of  the  attitudes  and  actions  of 
the  Department.    All  of  this  has  meant  that  the  time  of  the  Secretary, 
Under  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  —  even  at  a  16-to-lS  hour,  six  day 
a  week  rate  —  simply  won't  stretch  to  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Further,  in  addition  to  these  important  responsibilities,  the 
Department's  policy  staff  must  insure  that  the  programs  assigned  by  the 
Congress  are  being  carried  out  effectively  and  efficiently.    As  an  adminis- 
trator myself,  first  as  Governor  of  Minnesota  and  now  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  I  have  kept  in  mind  for  years  an  admonition  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  Congress  which  reads  as  .'■follows: 

"Every  legislator  grows  weary  with  the  awareness  of  great 

concepts  which  grow  meager  in  execution,  of  noble  ideas 

corrupted  in  administration." 
In  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  carrying  on  an  intensive  program  of 
management  improvement  to  upgrade  our  administrative  effectiveness  so  this 
won't  happen  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    It  is  designed  principally 
to  reduce  unit  costs  at  a  time  when  the  volume  of  services  has  increased 
sharply... as  we  would  expect  in  a  nation  which  grows  by  some  2.7  million 
persons  a  year. 
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I  would  like  to  review  with  you  briefly  what  has  been  done . , ,  first 
in  terms  of  the  new  procedures  which  are  geared  to  a  constant,  on-going 
process  of  internal  examination,  review  and  improvement. . .and  second,  to 
set  down  some  specific  examples  of  actions  taken  by  the  various  agencies 
within  the  Department. 

We  make  no  claims  of  perfection, or  any  generalized  professions 
of  excellence.    But  I  am  proud  to  report  on  the  tremendous,  dedicated  effort 
which  Department  employees  are  putting  into  this  program  and  on  thepprogress 
that  has  been  made.    It  has  laid  the  foundation  for  modern  administrative 
programs  as  measured  both  by  techniques  and  procedures  and  by  emrrloyee  morale. 

i 

Let  me  begin  by  describing  some  of  the  self -improvement  procedures 
and  the  internal  review  machinery  that  has  been  developed  as  part  of  the 
Department-wide  effort.    We  began  early,  in  my  first  year  as  Secretary,  a 
massive  internal  review  of  administrative  procedures  through  a  series  of 
Self -Survey  task  forces.    USDA  employees  manned  these  task  forces  and  from 
them  have  come  hundreds  of  administrative  improvements  and  recommendations. 
Some  54^  specific  projects  have  been  suggested  by  these  employee  task 
forces  to  improve  administrative  efficiency  in  the  Department. 

In  1961,  I  established  the  Office  of  Management  Appraisal  and 
Systems  Development  to  conduct  surveys  •f  management  techniques  practiced  t 
by  Department  agencies  and  to  plan  conversion  of  many  of  the  routine  paper 
consuming  activities  to  automatic  data  processing. 
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One  of  the  first  tasks  undertaken  by  this  new  management  group  was 
a  study  of  how  electronic  computers  —  with  the  ability  to  make  100,000 
mathematical  computations  a  second  —  could  be  adapted  to  streamlining  the 
Department's  administrative  and  management  procedures.    This  study  became 
the  MODE  project  which  found  that  by  using  electronic  computers  to 
assimilate  vast  quantities  of  data  wg  could  provide  rapid  up-to-date 
information  necessary  for  management  decisions. . .even  with  a  widely 
dispersed  system  of  operation. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  this  project  is  the  complete  automation 
of  the  Department's  payroll.    We  expect  this  to  be  in  effect  by  this  Fall. 
This  action  also  will  include  the  personnel  and  accounting  operations  related 
to  payroll.    We  estimate  that  the  annual  savings  from  this  conversion  to 
modern  administrative  techniques  will  amount  to  $1.3  million  a  year  —  the 
1964-  budget  already  reflects  this  saving  —  and  will  allow  us  to  handle  in 
one  place  the  personnel  work  previously  done  in  130  offices  and  the  pay- 
rolling  done  in  87  offices. 

Eventually  the  use  of  computers  within  the  administrative  area 
will  help  us  measure  how  effectively  expenditures  and  manpower  are  being 
used,  the  degree  of  progress  —  or  lack  of  it  —  in  programs  assigned  to 
us  by  the  Congress,  and  provide  greater  opportunities  for  the  exceptionally 
qualified  person  to  advance  to  more  challenging  jobs  within  the  Department. 
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We  also  have  "been  very  concerned  with  the  need  to  break  down  the 
"barriers  of  understanding  which  are  barnacles  on  any  b-ureaucratic  structiore, 
either  public  or  private.    Within  the  Department^  top  ranl<:  civil  servants 
with  administrative  and  management  responsibilities  in  an  agency  often  do 
not  have  personal  contact  with  their  counterparts  in  other  agencies.  They 
may  know  their  name,  but  they  are  unfamiliar  with  their  co'unterpart ' s 
administrative  or  management  problems.     In  addition_,  many  of  these  people 
are  scientists  or  technical  experts  first_,  and  have  subsequently  learned  by 
experience  the  rules  and  practices  of  how  to  manage  an  agency.     In  many 
cases_,  this  experience  is  limited  to  their  particular  field,  although  the 
problems  of  administration  and  management  are  universal.     As  a  pilot  project, 
we  have  established  a  series  of  Executive  Seminars  which  expose  these 
administrators  to  the  national,  local  and  international  currents  which 
affect  the  operation  of  the  Department ...  and  which  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  management  problems  within  their  respective  agencies.  \ 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  recommendations  of  the  employee  Self- Survey 
task  force  recommendations,  we  began  in  I961  to  consolidate  agency  field 
offices  at  the  State  and  county  levels.     The  purpose  here  is  to  provide  a 
"one-stop"  service  for  persons  doing  business  with  several  DexDartment  agencies 
as  well  as  a  centralized  management  service  for  such  things  as  space  needs, 
office  supplies,  personnel  and  other  common  housekeeping  functions. 
Currently,  offices  in  26  States  have  been  or  are  being  consolidated  under  | 
one  roof,  and  offices  in  1,273  counties  --  over  hO  percent  of  those  where 
USDA  agencies  operate        are  in  the  same  process. 
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Most  recently in  respect  to  our  Department-wide  improvements;,  we 
have  established  an  Office  of  Inspector  General  responsible  to  the  Secretary. 
All  internal  audit  and  investigation  duties  have  been  transferred  to  this 
office  to  provide  departmentwide  flexibility  and  use  of  manpower.  The 
consolidation  of  these  functions  also  eliminates  the  need  for  cumbersome 
liaison  arrangements  essential  when  these  fujictions  were  located  in  individual 
agencies , 

These  and  other  examples  of  broad  administrative  improvements^ 
including  the  pioneering  effort  through  the  MODE  project,,  are  treated  in 
greater  detail  in  the  attached  report  on  "Progress  in  Management  Improvement", 

Let  me  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  specific  examples  within 
the  agencies  where  management  reforms  and  advances  have  been  and  are  being 
made . 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  improvement  has  been  made  within  the 
Agricultujral  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  where  a  complete 
reorganization  is  nearly  completed.     It  involves  not  only  a  realignment 
of  functions  within  the  Washington  office  but  also  a  consolidation  of 
commodity  offices  in  the  field. 

In  the  reorganization  we  have  sought  to  create  a  direct  line  of 
operating  authority  from  the  field  to  the  Secretary's  office.     That  line  runs  from 
the  county  ASC  office  to  the  Secretary  through  the  ASCS  administrator  and 
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the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Stabilization  and  Marketing,    What  was  once  confusion 
between  staff  and  line  responsibility  is  now  clear.    The  number  of  operating 
divisions  in  ASCS  has  been  reduced  from  five  to  three  and  the  number  of  functioning 
units  from  3^  "to  22.    These  changes  have  been  completed. 

While  these  changes  were  occurring  here^  there  was  even  greater  activity 
within  the  regional  commodity  offices.    We  established  in  November  I962  a  Data 
Processing  Center  in  Kansas  City  where  we  will  store  in  one  computer  all  accounting 
data  for  grain  under  loan  or  in  government  inventory.     It  is  being  put  to  profitable 
use  for  the  taxpayer.     It  has  greatly  improved  our  ability  to  rapidly  move  or  sell 
large  airounts  of  grain  because  we  can  maintain  daily  tallies  of  the  more  than  one 
million  grain  producer  accounts  under  USDA  management  together  with  records  of 
750,000  grain  warehouse  receipts. 

With  the  application  of  computer  technology  to  the  record  keeping  needs 
of  grain  under  loan  or  in  Federal  inventory^  we  have  been  able  to  consolidate  the 
functions  of  the  regional  commodity  offices  at  four  locations  rather  than  the 
seven  required  just  two  years  ago.    The  closing  of  the  three  offices  has  not  in- 
terrupted the  high  performance  standard  of  our  regional  offices,  and  it  has  enabled 
us  to  revise  downward  by  $2.2  million  the  CCC  budget  request  for  operating  funds 
in  196h, 

Another  project  here  in  Wa.shington  which  we  recently  completed  is  the 
centralization  of  the  management  support  services  for  I7  of  the  Department's 
smaller  offices  and  agencies  under  a  single  Office  of  Lfenagement  Services.  This 
has  worked  so  successfully  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  applying  the  same  principle 
to  other  agencies  which  maintain  separate  management  service  operations  for 
individual  divisions. 

(more ) 
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We  also  are  in  the  process  of  modernizing  our  mailing  operations  to  handle 
much  of  the  detailed  record-keeping  through  automa.tic  data  processing.    We  now 
maintain  600^000  file  cards  of  individuals  and  organizations  requesting  one  or  more 
of  the  Department's  regular  publications.     It  now  requires  over  a  month  to  change 
an  address.    This  time  will  be  cut  to  less  than  a  week  under  the  new  system. 

Automatic  data  processing  also  has  been  successfully  applied  to  forest 
management  operations  and  to  forest  research  at  a  savings  of  over  $1  million  a 
year.    We  are  now  able  to  store  voluminous  quantities  of  forest  survey  data 
covering  l86  million  acres  of  National  Forests  to  maintain  current  information  on 
timber  that  can  be  cut. 

In  the  Soil  Conservation  Service we  have  applied  ADP  to  maintain  up- 
to-date  information  on  the  extent  to  which  local  soil  conservationist  work  plans 
have  been  completed.     This  allows  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  manpower 
and  provides  annual  savings  of  $500^000  in  administrative  costs. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  major  reforms  and  reorganizations  and 
improvements  the  Department  has  made  in  the  past  two  years  to  increase  its 
effectiveness  in  serving  the  public  and  carrying  out  the  duties  which  the 
Congress  has  assigned.    There  are  many  others  which,  though  minor are  important. 
They  add  up  to  a  steady  and  strong  current  of  improved  efficiency  and  economy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  these  actions  will 
necessarily  mean  fewer  employees  or  lower  budgets  as  a  whole.    Regardless  of  how 
high  a  level  of  efficiency  is  attained,  more  people  will  be  necessary  if  the  volume 

(more ) 
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of  services  rendered  increases.  And_,  of  course_,  the  services  we  perform  today  are 
related  —  as  they  always  have  been       to  the  growing  number  of  people  living  in 
the  United  States  and  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  programs  Congress  gives  the 
executive  branch  to  perform. 

Last  year  a  proposal  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  Congress 
limit  the  number  of  employees  of  the  Department  to  the  number  of  farmers.  It 
highlighted  the  frustration  of  many  Congressmen    at  the  inability  to  keep  the 
Federal  agencies  in  general  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  particular  from 
growing  in  total  numbers  of  employees. 

Many  people  chuckled  about  the  proposal^  but  it  would  have  been  useful 
if  the  witty  Congressman  had  asked  and  answered  this  question:    Why  does  govern- 
ment at  all  levels       Federal State  and  local       whether  under  Republican  or 
Democratic  administrations        grow  each  year  in  total  numbers? 

With  that  question  in  mind  let's  take  a  look  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture, 

In  the  past  decade    Department  employment  has  increased  by  32;  ^73  nian 
years but  only  6  percent  of  that  has  come  in  ASCS_,  the  agency  which  deals  most 
directly  with  f armers . , . and  that  increase  was  due  primarily  to  the  staggering 
increase  in  the  volume  of  commodities  under  CCC  management.    As  we  continue  to 
administer  the  programs  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  reduce  surpluses,  we  can 
anticipate  a  continued  gradual  reduction  in  manpower  needs  in  this  area. 

Most  of  the  remaining  9^  percent  of  the  increase  has  come  in  areas  and 
programs  where  services  benefit  all  Americans  as  consumers  of  food  and  fiber  and 
as  users  of  soil  and  water  resources.    These  are  services  requested  by  the  people 
and  voted  by  the  Congress, 

(more ) 
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In  the  last  tvo  years ^  employment  in  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
program^  vhich  protects  producer  and  consumer  alike increased  "by  about  3^ 
persons^  while  at  the  same  tii.ie  the  number  of  market  dealers  and  agencies 
registered  under  the  P&S  Act  increased  by  5^700»««and  the  number  of  packers 
supervised  increased  by  700. 

In  poultry  inspection  services^  the  number  of  employees  increased  by 
20  percent  vhile  the  volume  of  poultr;;>^  products  increased  by  38  percent. 

By  early  19^3^  "the  number  of  persons  receiving  food  through  the  direct 
distribution  program  had  more  than  doubled  from  two  years  earlier but  the 
increased  workload  is  being  handled  with  a  ^0  percent  increase  in  employment. 

In  the  past  10  years the  number  of  recreational  visits  to  the  National 
Forests  has  increased  by  more  than  2l8  percent.     In  1962^  total  visits  exceeded 
113  million.    This  is  only  one  of  the  increased  pressures  on  the  resources  of  our 
National  Forests.    Each  activity       whether  it  provides  better  recreation  opportuni- 
ties^ more  timber  to  supply  the  mills ;  or  better  rangeland  or  improved  protection 
of  water  and  timber  resources  --  can  be  performed  but  it  requires  people  to  do  the 
job.    Forest  roads  and  trails^  picnic  and  camp  grounds  and  fire  fighting  can't  be 
accomplished  without  bodies  to  do  the  work. 

In  two  years ^  the  number  of  small  watershed  programs  authorized  for  con- 
struction has  more  than  doubled  and  those  authorized  for  planning  have  increased 
about  70  percent.     In  areas  where  such  projects  are  being  completed,  new  industries 
are  developing,  recreation  opportunities  are  expanding  and  water  supplies  are 
becoming  stabilized.     During  the  same  period,  total  paid  U3DA  employment  in  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  increased  less  than  3  percent, 

(more ) 
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Since  1960,,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  expanded  its  volume  of 
dollars  loaned  "by  more  than  I60  percent and  is  now  providing  housing  credit 
services  to  the  aged  and  to  nonfarm  rural  residents  vhere  adequate  private  capital 
is  not  availa.ble.    Rural  community  water  systems  are  also  being  financed  by  the 
agency.    FHA  has  shouldered  the  increa.sed  workload  with  a  k  percent  increase  in 
manpower^  and  last  year  actually  did  the  equivalent  work  of  260  extra  employees 
through  overtime  without  compensation. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  Congress  has  authorized     6h      new  research 
facilities  under  USDA  supervision  which  require  a  combined  staff  of  over  1^750 
persons.     The  need  for  this  is  obvious  since  we  live  in  an  age  where  progress  is 
determined  by  the  level  of  scientific  and  technological  achievement.  And  in 
agriculture  and  its  related  areas,  as  in  few  other  industries,  the  basic  and 
applied  research  which  leads  to  improved  efficiency  on  the  farm  and  more  effective 
distribution  of  our  food  abundance  has  been  and  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent 
on  research  performed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Agriculture  exists  today  on  a  nervous  balance  between  too  much  which 
could  very  quickly  become  not  quite  enough.     Research  helps  to  assure  that  we  can 
avoid  the  humian  disaster  of  the  latter,  and  intelligent  legislation    can  help 
avoid  the  shattering  economic  consequences  of  the  former. 

But  the  role  of  research  extends  far  beyond  this.     Only  recently  we 
successfully  completed  a  test  project       a  research  project  —  to  determine  if 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  shipped  from  this  country  to  Europe  with 
special  constant  temperature  containers.    Thus  research  helps  open  new  markets 
abroad  for  our  farm  products.     Not  too  long  ago,  USDA  scientists  perfected  an 
apple  juice  concentrate.    As  a  result,  a  new  plant  is  being  planned  in  a  rural 

(more) 
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area  near  Yakima_,  Washington.     Research  provides  nev  products  which  serve  the 
consumer^  create  new    markets  for  farmers  and  provide  jobs  in  the  rural  community. 

Research  also  is  required  to  help  us  live  more  safely  with  the  products 
of  the  research  lab.     In  the  past  I5  years ^  the  growth  in  the  use  of  pesticides 
has  been  enormous  --  not  only  in  commercial  agriculture  but  at  the  consumer  level 
as  well.    We  need  to  know  more  about  the  ultimate  effects  of  these  pesticides  on 
plants  and  animals  and  humans.    We  also  need  to  develop  far  more  sophisticated 
pesticides  and  techniques  of  pest  control.    The  field  of  biological  controls  is 
promising,  as  is  the  area  of  selective  pesticides        chemicals  that  affect  only 
one  or  two  pests.    Here,  also,  more  extensive  research  is  needed, 

I  have  stressed  the  importance  of  research  for  two  purposes.     One  is 
because  I  intend,  if  the  Congress  approves,  to  seek  out  the  most  competent  person 
I  can  find  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research  and  Education.     This  office  would 
give  overall  supervision  to  the  research  activities  carried  on  now  primarily  in  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  and  would  also  have  responsibility  for  the  Federal 
Extension  Service,     It  would  maintain  close  and  continuing  relations  with  the 
nation's  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  changing  nature  of  the  Department's 
role  in  a  rapidly  changing  society.    We  now  have  three  Assistant  Secretaries,  the 
same  as  we  had  in  I960,  but  their  function  has  changed  markedly.    Two  years  ago 
there  was  no  Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Development  and  Conservation,  but  two 
years  ago  we  were  only  vaguely  aware  that  the  farm  problem  is  as  essentially  a 
rural  community  problem  as  it  is  a  commodity  problem.    Two  years  ago  we  did  not 
have  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Affairs,  but  two  years  ago  few  people 
understood  the  basic  importance  of  agriculture  to  international  trade  and  to  our 
responsibilities  in  the  free  world  toward  the  developing    nations.     Our  exports 
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of  farm  products  are  increasing.     The  Department  is  oonperating  today  more  fully 
than  ever  before  vith  the  State  Department  in  planning  and  policy  foimation  on 
farm  policy  in  relation  to  the  European  Common  Market.    We  are  involved  in  a 
greatly  expanded  and  more  aggressive  trade  development  program  to  expand  overseas 
markets  for  U.S.  farm  products.    And  we  are  maintaining  close  liaison  and  are 
cooperating  actively  in  foreign  aid  programs  designed  to  assist  the  developing 
countries  --  agrarian  nations  which  we  must  help  to  grow  as  free  nations. 

The  three  Assistant  Secretaries  and  the  Under  Secretary^  together  with 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  and  my  close  staff  associates are  the 
key  policy  officials  who  serve  with  me  in  the  Department.     They  are  doing  an 
extraordinary  joh^  but  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  their  talents  are  being 
spread  too  thinly.    As  their  capacity  is  overtaxed_,  it  leads  to  the  kind  of 
situation  where  my  own  ability  to  carry  out  my  responsibilities  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  can  be  progressively  weakened. 

The  supervision  and  direction  of  the  very  substantial  research  activities 
within  the  Department  and  those  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Experiment 
Stations  and  the  Extension  service  as  it  now  stands  must  be  handled  either  by  the 
Under  Secretaiy  or  myself,  and  presently  Me  are  not  able  to  give  adequate  time  to 
an  area  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  farmers  and  non-farmers  alike. 

The  relationship  between  the  Department  and  the  Land  Grant  colleges  and 
universities  has  always  been  and  must  remain  close  and  harmonious,  and  this  need 
can  only  be  filled  with  a  top  policymaker  with  direct  access  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  othir  staff  people  who  help  determine  Department  policy. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  385O  will  fill  a  gap  which  now  exists 
jn  the  top  offices  of  the  Department,  and  I  urge  this  coimnittee  to  give  it  full 
support . 


5   LL.g,>  ■  Department  of  Ar;riculture  -iBRARY 
Office  of  the  Secretary  ^^y  9  -  1963 

TODAY'S  CHALLMGE  TO  COOPERATIVES  ^  ^  R-ASF 

I  welcome  this  conference  on  Cooperatives  and  the  Future  most 
sincerely  and  enthusiastically,  not  only  because  I  know  and  have  worked  with 
many  of  you  and  because  we  share  many  of  the  same  goals,  but  more  psrticulai-ly 
because  I  have  such  high  hopes  for  the  kind  of  progress  that  can  result  from 
your  deliberations. 

These  hopes  are  based  on  three  things. 

First,  there  is  the  wide  scope  and  broad  interest  represented  here, 

by  leaders  of  voluntary  organizations  of  people  joined  together  in  an  effort 
to  help  themselves. 

Second,  there  is  great  promise  in  the  kind  of  partnership  with 
government  that  this  Conference  represents. 

Third,  there  is  great  hope,  great  challenge,  and  a  stirring 
opportunity  for  cooperatives  embodied  in  the  theme  of  this  Conference 
Cooperatives  and  the  Future  . 

I  should  like  to  review  with  you  the  significance  of  each  of  these 
three  factors. 

I. 

I  am  really  impressed  with  both  the  geographical  and  functional 
scope  of  the  organizations  represented  here.    You  come  from  U6  states  and 
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Paerto  Rico.    You  belong  to  cooperatives  that  are  concerned  vith  the  marketing 
and  processing  of  a  great  variety  of  fam  coinmodities,  with  the  purchase  of 
supplies  for  both  farm  and  home,  vith  the  provision  of  services  ranging  from 
credit  and  electricity  to  research  and  education. 

You  represent  areas  that  are  geographically  thousands  of  miles  apart, 
people  who  live  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances .    You  represent 
diverse  interests.    Many  of  you  have  differing  opinions  on  both  politics 
and  economics.    And  yet  you  are  meeting  here  together  because  you  do  have 
important  interests  in  common,  and  because  you  recognize  the  fact  of  inter- 
dependence that  is  of  such  increasing  importance  in  today's  world. 

You  are  aware  of  the  extent  to-  which  policies  and  decisions  in  a 
democratic  society  aris  conditioned  and  influenced  by  conflicting  pressures. 
And,  as  each  one  of  you  has  sought  to  represent  the  best  interests  of  your 
own  members,  you  have  had  to  face  the  realization  that  the  strength  of  the 
pressures    that  influence  our  course  of  action  can  not  always  --or  even 
often  --be  measured  by  the  numbers  of  people  whose  interests  are  involved. 

Often  you  find  that  wealth  or  position  exert  a  greater  force  than 
numbers  of  people.    And  most  of  you  have  found  that  the  voice  of  the  farmer  is 
progressively  weakening  --  not  only  because  his  numbers  are  decreasing  but 
also  because  he  often  speaks  with  many  different,  hesitant,  and  diverse 
voices,  rather  than  with  one  sharp,  clear  voice. 

And  because  you  know  that  in  union  there  is  strength,  you  have  come 
here  to  explore  those  important  interests  that  you  have  in  common.    You  have 
come  to  consider  what  you  can  do  together  to  exercise  that  great,  underlying 
principle  that  is  basic  to  the  organization  and  operation  of  all  cooperatives, 
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what  you  can  do  for  yourselves,  through  your  organizations  and  in  cooperation 
with  other  cooperatives,  to  build  for  greater  strength  and  effectiveness. 

Joint  action       a  willingness,  yes,  an  eagerness  to  work  together 
toward  comraon  goals        is  always  in  itself  a  reason  for  hope.    But  it  becomes 
even  more  encouraging  when  the  cooperative  effort  encompasses  functions  as 
diverse  as  those  represented  here. 

Most  of  you  speak  for  cooperatives  whose  roots  are  strongly  embedded 
in  agriculture.    But  organizations  of  consumers,  too,  are  represented  here. 
I  regard  this  as  an  important  and  promising  development,  because  it  suggests 
a  Joint  approach  to  some  of  our  problems  that  could  have  real  merit.  Rural 
electric  cooperatives,  for  example,  were  at  first  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  serving  farmers.    But  now  that  they  have  in  a  few  short  years  succeeded 
almost  completely  in  transporting  all  of  our  farmers  out  of  the  age  of  kerosene 
and  candles  and  into  an  age  of  electric  light  and  power,  they  face  suburban 
encroachjnent  into  their  territory.    They  face  a  dwindling  number  of  farmer 
consumers  of  electricity.    Non-farm  members  of  REA  co-ops  also  benefit  from 
their  cooperative  membership,  and,  as  far  as  that  membership  is  concerned, 
have  the  same  interest  as  do  the  farmer  members .    As  the  numbers  of  farmers 
decline,  R.E.A.  cannot  and  must  not  contract;  rather  it  should  expand  its 
services  to  meet  m.ore  and  more  of  the  needs  of  farm  and  non-farm  residents 
alike,  in  the  areas  it  serves. 

Another  illustration  occurred  to  me  recently  when  I  read  of  the 
formation  of  what  was  described  as  a  "middleman"  cooperative  for  the  handling 
of  eggs.    A  poultry  producers'  association,  that  had .:previously  been  primarilj^ 
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a  feed  and  poultry  supply  cooperative,  oims  half  of  the  stock.  Retailers, 
led  by  a  consiuiier  coopei-ative  vith  seven  retail  grocery  stores,  own  the  other 
half.    The  farmers  get  an  incentive  for  quality  and  consumers  benefit  from 
better  eggs.    There  is  even  an  element  of  supply  management  involved.  I 
understand  that  this  is  still  a  very  young  business,  but  that  it  distributed 
dividends  on  its  first  three  months  of  operation.    It  could  be  the  beginning 
of  a  very  important  development,  building  a  bridge  across  the  gap  between 
producer  and  consumer,  and  improving  economic  conditions  for  both. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  my  high  expectations  from  this  Conference 
are  based  in  the  first  instance  on  the  fact  that  cooperative  leaders  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation  and  representing  many  forms  of  cooperative  enterprise, 
have  joined  forces  to  at  least  explore  the  areas  and  interests  you  have  in 
common.    To  the  extent  that  you  vork  together  and  can  speak  with  one  voice, 
your  influence  will  grow. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  have  sought  your  judgment  and  listened 
to  your  voices  even  when  you  have  spoken  separately  and  individually;  because 
I  value  that  judgment,  because  I  believe  in  the  principles  you  support,  and 
because  I  know  how  much  you  have  helped  the  farmers  of  America.    But  please 
keep  in  mind  that  you  can  get  a  far  better  hearing  in  man;)'  more  places  \rhen 
you  speak  in  concert, 

II. 

%  second  reason  for  optimism  about  this  meeting  arises  out  of  the 
significance  of  the  principle  of  partnership  with  Goveriunent  that  this 
Conference  represents,     rei-m-it  mo  to  ontlnnr^  or  i=5imply  and  briefly  as  I  can 
what  this  pi-jnciplo  moniiR  in  a  d'^'mocracy. 
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We  hear  a  great  deal,  nowadays,  about  "doing  it  yourself".    In  a  sense 
all  human  progress  results  from  doing  it  yourself.    But  there  could  be  little 
done,  in  today's  world,  if  doing  it  yourself  meant  doing  it  alone. 

Today,  machines  dominate  in  production  that  used  to  be  performed  by 
human  muscle.    Computers  are  taking  over  work  that  used  to  be  performed  by  the 
human  mind.    Horsepower  as  a  measure  of  energy  is  being  replaced  by  the  megaton. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  much  of  what  we  would  do  for  ourselves  must 
be  done  together. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours  we  have  developed  many  kinds  of  channels 
through  which  we  work  together.    The  corporat 

ion  dominates  in  business  and 
industry  because  it  represents  a  legal  mechanism  for  pooling  the  energies  and 
resources  of  many.    The  cooperative  is  one  kind  of  corporation,  similar  in 
most  features  to  a  non-cooperative  corporation  but  differing   in  the  emphasis 
it  places  on  democratic  control  and  on  the  sharing  of  returns. 

Another  channel  through  which  we  work  together  is  government.    It  is 
amazing  how  often  people  forget  this — how  often  they  look  at  government  as 
something  apart  from  the  people  --as  something  that  takes  taxes  away  from 
them  instead  of  a  channel  through  which  they' buy  for  themselves  the  services 
that  government  provides,  many  of  which  they  could  get  in  no  other  way. 

As  long  as  government  is  both  for  the  people  and  by  the  people  it  is 
one  channel  through  which  we  do  things  for  oui-selves.    But  it  differs  from 
non- governmental  channels  in  one  impoi-tant  respect.    Even  though  it  responds  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  that  v/ill  is  expressed  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
once  it  has  been  expressed,  ^overiiraent  can  execute  that  will  by  compulsory 
means.    This  in  simple  terms,  is  what  is  meant  by  "sovereignty  of  the  state". 
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When  we  seek  to  solve  our  problems to  meet  our  needs,  and  to  do 
it  ourselves,  with  regard  to  those  matters  that  cannot  possibly  he  done 
hy  individuals  acting  alone,  we  exercise  a  choice  as  to  whether  we  shall 
do  these  things  through  voluntary,  private  means  or  through  government. 
In  the  United  States  we  traditionally  make  such  choices  on  a  pragmatic 
basis  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  any  "ism"  or  theoi-y.    As  a  practical 
people,  this  process  has  served  us  remarkably  well. 

We  prefer  to  do  thing  voluntarily,    I  suppose  that  no  other 
society  has  ever  developed  voluntary  organizations,  both  in  the  service 
fields  and  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world,  to  the  size  and  extent 
of  those  we  have  developed  here  in  America.    Wherever  we  can  meet  our  needs 
and  solve  our  problems  voluntarily  we  do  it  that  way. 

Government  is  brought  onto  the  scene  primarily  in  three  ways. 

(1)  When  private  institutions,  particularly  in  the  commercial  field,  get 
big  and  powerful  enough  to  crush  competitors  ruthlessly,  to  monopolize  a 
segment  of  business,  to  exploit  labor  or  the  consumer,  government  is  asked  to 
step  in  to  provide  and  enforce  fair  rules  of  the  game. 

(2)  When  private  voluntary  effort  cannot  quite  mobilize  the  resoui'ces  to  get 
going  or  to  succeed  in  doing  effectively  a  job  that  needs  to  be  done, 
government  is  asked  to  help  them  get  started,  to  assist  them  in  various  ways, 
by  loans  or  grants  or  technical  advice  or  by  other  means. 

(3)  Generally  it  is  only  when  these  two  ways  have  failed  to  produce  results 
regarded  as  socially  and  economically  depirable  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
that  goverriment  is  asked  to  step  in  to  do  the  job  itself. 
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This,  I  "believe,  sets  forth  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  partnership 
between  government  and  people.    I  should  like  to  apply  it  specifically,  now, 
to  problems  I  hope  you  will  consider. 

First,  are  the  rules  of  the  game  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  today? 
Are  the  rules  that  apply  to  cooperatives,  with  regard  to  monopoly  and  to  fair 
methods  of  competition    —  are  these  rules  fair  and  equitable  and  in  the 
public  interest?    If  changes  are  needed  in  the  interest  of  the  organizations 
that  you  represent,  can  you  demonstrate  that  these  changes  are  in  the  public 
interest  as  well? 

Second,  are  there  essential  needs  that  could  be  met  and  functions  that 
could  be  performed  effectively  in  the  public  interest  by  voluntary,  cooperative 
organizations  if  government  provided  appropriate  assistance?    I  am  sure  you 
understand  that  I  am  not  asking  you  to  come  up  with  appeals  for  special  favors. 
But  throughout  our  history  government  has  been  called  upon  to  assist  the 
growth  and  development  of  private  enterprise.    From  the  protection  of  infant 
industries  in  the  days  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  the  guarantee  of  loans  for 
housing  and  for  small  business  and  including  those  special  functions  of  great 
economic  value  that  our  government  gives  to  banking  institutions,  this  kind 
of  assistance  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  proper  function  of  government. 

In  fields  relating  to  your  own  activities  I  might  recall  the  way  our 
whole  farm  credit  system  was  started  by  the  advance  of  capital  by  the  govern- 
ment under  terms  that  provided  for  its  eventual  replacement  by  investments  of 
the  farmers  themselves  through  cooperative  institutions  --a  procedure  that  has 
worked  so  successfully  that  now  the  government's  investment  and  the  government's 
role  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.    I  need  hardly  mention  to  you  the  loans 
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that  made  possible  the  rural  electrification  program  that  are  now  being 
regularly  repaid.    These  are  outstanding  examples  of  partnership  between 
cooperatives  and  government. 

Another  important  element  of  partnership  that  is  often  overlooked 
is  the  investment  by  the  government  in  research  and  education,  with  results 
and  benefits  available  to  help  private,  voluntary  groups.    Lest  this  field  be 
underrated,    I  would  point  out  that  economists  tell  us  that  the  single 
"input"  that  has  contributed  most  to  the  economic  growth  of  our  Nation 
has  been  that  of  research  and  education. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  of  Just  what  things. we  should  do  for 
ourselves  through  government.    This  is  at  the  core  of  all  of  the  current 
controversy  about  farm  commodity  programs. 

We  have  finally  come  to  a  recognition  that  we  can  produce  food  more 
abundantly  than  we  can  consume  it.    There  is  little  controversy  about  the 
relationship  between  huge  surpluses  and  low  prices.    The  argument  arises 
with  regard  to  methods  by  which  millions  of  individual  farmers  can  effectively 
gear  their  production  to  amounts  that  the  market  can  take  at  fair  prices.  I 
do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  subject  of  commodity  programs  or  the  problem  of 
adjusting  supply  to  demand  here  today,  but  I  think  it  is  essential  to  make 
certain  basic  points. 

This  administration  is  committed  to  the  goal  of  strengthening  the 
family  farm  system,  and  of  providing  the  climate  in  which  the  farmer  can  earn 
the  fair  income  that  is  essential  to  that  end.    But  it  is  not  dogmatic  about 
the  methods  to  be  used  to  achieve  that  goal.    CXir  first  preference  is  for 
self-help  programs  and  voluntary  methods  wherever  they  wiLl  work. 

(more) 
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The  American  farraer  is  so  strong  in  productive  capacity  and  efficiency 
that  this  strength  is  one  of  our  Nation's  great  assets.    But  he  has  been 
so  weak  in  the  market  place  that  he  has  not    benefited  as  he  should  from  his 
abundant  product  ivity . 

Cooperatives  have  done  much  to  help  farmers  to  achieve  greater  strength 
in  the  market  place.    Market  power  is  dependent  not  only  on  control  of 
supply,  but  also  on  many  other  important  factors  such  as  quality,  handling, 
transportation,  timing,  and  good  public  relations.    If  fanners  can  do  more 
through  the  cooperative  movement  than  they  have  already  done  to  strengthen 
their  market  position,  then  government  should  be  a  willing  partner  to  assist 
them. 

If  further  progress  can  be  made  by  improving  and  extending  the  use 
of  marketing  orders  and  agreements,  with  farmers  determining  the  kind  of 
operation  and  the  government  cooperating  and  watching  out  for  the  public 
interest,  then  government  should  encourage  that  approach  wherever  it  will  do 
the  Job  best. 

If  the  technique  being  followed  by  the  "middleman  cooperative"  I 
referred  to  earlier,  where  producers  agree  to  limit  their  production  to 
eggs  from  a  specified  number  of  hens  and  the  cooperative  guarantees  an  outlet 
for  that  production    --if  this  technique  works  effectively  for  some 
commodities  in  some  areas,  then  that  approach  too  should  be  encouraged. 

I  repeat  that  this  Administration  supports  voluntary  methods  wherever 
they  can  do  the  job  --  even  with  regard  to  programs  for  basic  commodities. 
But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  when  government  programs  are  based  on  voluntary 
action  by  farmers,  their  cost  may  become  a  very  important  factor.     If  it 
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appears  that  programs  can  work  effectively  at  a  cost  that  is  acceptable  only 
if  all  farmers  participate,  then  mandatory  programs  such  as  the  new  wheat 
program  seem  to  be  required.    In  that  case,  we  follow  the  established  democra- 
tic principle  of  putting  siich  programs  into  effect  after  they  have  been  adopted 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  producers  involved. 

If  cooperatives  can  do  more  to  strengthen  the  farmer's  market 
position,  this  Administration  is  eager  to  help.    If  you  can  help  us  to  meet 
the  problem  of  adjusting  farm  production  to  amounts  that  can  be  used,  we 
welcome  that  help.    Real  partnership  works  two  ways. 

Finally,  I  want  to  present  to  you  the  challenge  of  a  new  area  of 
partnership  between  people  and  government  in  the  overall  development  of 
rural  areas. 

Great  changes  are  taking  place  in  rural  America.    In  recent  years  we 
have  used  so  much  land  for  the  production  of  crops  that  we  have  oversatisf ied 
the  Nation's  need  for  food  and  fiber.    At  the  same  time  we  know  there  are  many 
needs  for  land  and  water  resources  that  are  under satisfied.    We  need  more  land 
for  outdoor  recreation,  for  timber,  for  grazing,  for  wildlife  habitat,  for 
industry,  for  highways,  for  other  non-crop  uses.    We  have  an  undersatisf ied 
demand  for  open  space  for  green  areas  around  cities  --  open  spaces  to  look  at 
and  breathe  in,  to  climb  on,  or  just  walk  through.    The  new  volume.  Resources 
In  America's  Future,  asserts  that  by  the  year  2000  America's  greatest  scarcity 
will  be  land  --  not  land  for  crops.  Just  for  elbow  room'. 

This  scarce  and  precious  commodity  exists  only  in  rural  America. 

Our  Rural  Areas  Development  program  seeks  balanced  use  of  land.  It 
seeks  to  develop  new  opportunities  for  employment,  in  rural  America.     It  seeks 
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to  help  people  make  a  living  on  the  farm  by  helping  to  provide  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  increasing  number  of  people  in  metropolitan  areas,  all 
of  whom  will  have  increasing  hours  and  days  of  leisure  as  the  years  go  by. 

This  kind  of  development  is  new  and  challenging.    Within  reach  of 
every  cro^vded  metropolitan  area  there  now  exist  farmlands  that  either  have  or 
can  develop  grass  and  trees,  streams  and  ponds  for  fishing  and  swimming,  picnic 
and  hiking  areas,  golf  courses,  space  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature.  There 
are  farms  that  could  offer  vacations  of  real  value  to  children  and  even  whole 
families  from  the  cities.    No  one  farmer  is  likely  to  offer  all  of  these. 
But  a  whole  community  of  farmers,  could       together       offer  a  combination  of 
tremendous  appeal.    Does  the  cooperative  method  offer  anything  here?    Can  we 
hope  to  find  the  vision,  the  imagination,  the  leadership  and  the  know-how 
that  will  enable  rural  communities  to  develop  this  potential? 

Recreation  is  bound  to  expand  into  these  areas.    Perhaps  it  will  be 
promoted  commercially  from  outside  the  community,  by  someone  who  buys  up 
the  most  promising  sites  from  each  farmer,  leaving  the  farmer  with  less  than 
he  had         but  perhaps  offering  him  a  job  to  take  tickets  at  the  gate  of  the 
amusement  park.    On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  developed  cooperatively  by 
the  whole  community. 

Our  new  programs  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  offer  assistance 
and  encouragement.  But  in  this  klnri  of  elTort  aocal  leadership  within  the 
community  is  escentin.l.     T  leave  it  to  you  to  take  up  the  challenge  from  here. 
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third  and  final  reason  for  high  hopes  for  progress  as  a  result  of 
your  meetings  here  is  the  promise  and  the  challenge  that  is  inherent  in  the 
theme:  —  Cooperatives  and  the  Future. 

Permit  me  to  try  to  sketch  briefly  and  vith  sweeping  lines  a  picture 
that  I  "believe  leads  up  to  the  greatest  challenge,  the  greatest  hope,  and  the 
greatest  problem  that  lies  ahead. 

I  begin  vith  my  own  Job  —  I  suppose  that  for  the  past  two  years  ray 
name,  my  job,  and  my  problems  have  been  coupled  with  "surpluses''  more  than  with 
any  other  concept.    I  have  been  pictured  in  cartoons  as  a  scarcely  visible 
object  almost  completely  smothered  in  a  mountain  of  grain. 

The  more  I  study  the  problem  and  seek  to  find  solutions,  the  more 
convincing  it  becomes  that  the  stockpiles  of  grain,  or  of  butter,  or  of  cotton, 
are  not  in  themselves  the  real  problem.    They  are  merely  evidences  of  the  fact 
that  our  capacity  to  produce  in  agriculture  exceeds  our  capacity  to  consume. 
They  are  evidences  that  an  age  of  abundance  is  at  hand. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  picture.    It  is  suggested  by  some  that 
all  we  need  is  fewer  fa.rmers.    Let  the  most  efficient  ones  farm,  it  is  said. 
Let  the  others  do  something  else.     But  what? 

America's  excess  capacity  to  produce  is  not  confined  to  agriculture. 
Our  percentage  of  unemployed  in  the  cities  is  pretty  close  to  the  percentage 
of  excess  productive  capacity  in  agriculture.     Industry  does  not  flaunt  its 
unused  capacity  in  the  form  of  huge  stockpiles  of  products  that  cannot  be  sold. 
It  merely  lays  off  workers, 
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Millions  of  unemployed  workers  cannot  be  stockpiled  all  in  one  place. 
They  cannot  be  cartooned  as  easily  as  mountains  of  corn.    But  they,  like  the 
stockpiles  of  grain,  are  evidences  of  developments  in  both  industry  and 
agriculture  that  threaten  to  create  a  surplus  of  people. 

The  scientific  and  technological  revolution  that  dominates  this  age  in 
which  vre  live  is  proceeding  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  pace.    Changes  ve  see 
today  are  only  a  prelude  to  greater  and  more  far  reaching  changes  that  lie 
ahead.    Changes  already  at  hand  have  put  us  in  an  unprecedented  position  with 
entirely  new  problems.    They  have  brought  about  an  age  of  abundance.     In  this 
new  age  many  of  the  methods  developed  to  meet  problems  in  an  age  of  scarcity 
no  longer  work;  many  of  the  rules  developed  then  are  no  longer  applicable. 

Science  and  technology,  mechanization  in  agriculture  and  automation  in 
industry,  have  enabled  us  to  solve  the  problems  of  scai^city  with  regaxd  to 
ma.terial  needs,  and  they  leave  us  with  excess  manpower  --  surplus  human  beings, 
if  you  will  --no  longer  needed  to  produce  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  left 
tragically  without  any  place  in  our  economy,  and  without  means  by  which  they 
can  share  in  the  abundance  that  can  be  produced. 

Having  met  and  conquered  the  problems  of  scarcity,  it  doesn't  malce 
sense  for  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  nation  in  the  world  to  admit  an 
inability  to  solve  problems  of  abundance.     It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should 
accept  conditions  that  impose  insecurity  and  fear  upon  millions  of  Americans 
in  our  cities  and  on  our  farms  because  they  cannot  find  a  constructive  place 
in  our  economic  life  --  because  they  have  been  replaced  by  machines.     It  would 
be  a  denial  of  our  faith  in  democracy        a  faith  based  ah  regard  for  the 
individual  rather  than  for  either  material  things  or  the  political  state  -- 
for  us  to  tolerate  an  economy  characterized  by  a  surplus  of  human  beings. 

(more ) 
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Tills  age  of  abundance  can  mean  a  future  of  plenty  and  of  progress. 
As  machines  progressive!:/  eliminate  hard  physical  labor  and  monotonous 
drudgery,  man  can  earn  a  livelihood  in  order  to  enjoy  the  art  of  living. 

But,  currently,  this  abundance  falls  short  in  two  ways.    It  is  in 
these  two  remaining  areas  of  scarcity  that  we  must  proceed  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  abundance. 

First,  the  abundance  we  have  is  an  abundance  of  things,  of  the 
physical  needs  of  life.    We  still  have  great  scarcity  and  great  need  for 
education  and  recreation  and  those  non-material  things  that  make  life  more 
worth  while. 

Secondly,  the  abundance  that  we  have  is  not  shared.    We  have  learned 
how  to  produce  abundance  faster  than  we  have  learned  how  to  distribute  it. 
It  does  not  reach  the  disadvantaged  groups  in  our  own  country.     It  seems 
almost  out  of  reach  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  in  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Cooperatives  have  in  this  country  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
made  a  unique  contribution  toward  the  goal  of  sharing       of  better  distribu- 
tion.    I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  the  way  American  cooperatives  are 
working  in  partnership  with  Government  in  carrying  out  our  foreign  assistance 
program.    You  have  made  contracts  with  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  help  the  people  of  less  developed  nations  toward  higher  levels 
of  living  and  greater  economic  growth  through  cooperatives.    You  have 
encouraged  your  members  and  employees  to  take  an  active  interest.    You  have 
very  appropriately  included  this  subject  in  your  consideration  of 
Cooperatives  and  the  Future,  and  I  hope  that  your  discussions  here  will 
result  in  an  expansion  and  Intensification  of  the  efforts  that  you  have 
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already  initiated. 

In  many  of  the  emerging  nations  this  kind  of  assistance  in  building 
cooperatives  may  be  of  supreme  importance.    It  is  of  particular  value  in 
furthering  agricultural  development,  without  which  these  nations  cannot  hope 
to  satisfy  their  rising  expectations.     It  may  be  of  even  greater  value 
because  of  its  contributions  to  the  development  of  democratic  institutions  -- 
to  the  advance  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.    This  goal  is  of  such  urgent 
importance  that  it  commands  our  most  serious  attention  and  our  best  effort. 

I  would  conclude  by  returning  to  the  two-fold  challenge  that  lies 
ahead:     —    to  achieve  abundance  in  those  remaining  areas  of  scarcity  that 
are  so  essential  for  the  good  life:     --    and  to  share  our  potential  for 
abundance  with  those  millions  at  home  and  abroad  whose  needs  are  so  great. 

To  meet  this  challenge  we  must  step  up  our  social  engineering  so 
that  it  may  catch  up  with  our  advance  in  physical  science  and  technology. 

We  must  provide  education  and  training  for  both  youth  and  adults 
that  will  enable  them  to  find  a  place  in  the  new  age,  to  engage  in  constructive 
and  needed  work,  to  enjoy  and  make  the  most  of  the  increased  leisure  that 
machines  make  possible. 

We  must  develop  an  economy  that  will  promote  a  wider  distribution 
of  our  abundance  here  at  home,  that  v^ill  eliminate  the  pockets  of  poverty 
that  now  exist,  that  will  offer  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  Americans 
to  share  in  our  abundance. 
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I'e  must  continue  to  assist  the  people  in  the  emerging  nations  of  the 
world  in  their  struggle  for  economic  gro\rth  and  development  to  the  end  that 
they,  too,  can  share  in  the  abundance  that  is  becoming  a  birthright  of  all 
mankind. 

I  speali  of  this  to  a  Conference  on  cooperatives  because  you  have 
chosen  for  your  theme  "Cooperatives  and  the  Future." 

I  speak  of  it  because  the  greatest  promise  of  the  future  is  the 
potential  for  plenty  that  is  now  possible,  because  the  greatest  challenge  of 
the  future  is  to  make  that  potential  a  reality,  because  any  movement  or 
institution  that  hopes  to  command  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  years 
ahead  must  help  to  meet  that  challenge. 

I  speak  of  it  because  it  must  have  a  bearing  on  all  of  your  own 
plans  for  growth  and  development  if  you  are  to  fulfil  the  function  of 
leadership  in  our  society  of  which  you  are  capable. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can       and  that  we  will       meet  the 
challenge  of  the  future,     I  believe  that  cooperatives  have  an  important  role. 
I  know  that  the  kind  of  social  engineering  that  is  called  for  in  the  years 
ahead  ^rill  take  the  highest  level  of  cooperation  and  partnership  between  people 
and  government.     It  -vrLll  take  courage,  creative  thinking,  change  and  adjustment, 
and  hard  \70rk. 

It  will  be  worth  the  effort.    The  potential  for  plenty  carries 
with  it  a.  promise  of  progress  and  our  hopes  for  peace. 
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Q  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  NATION         .     ^  <S  /?         -  ■ 

It  is  appropriate,  I  think,  to  open .an  occasion  of  this  kind  by  : 
extending  congratulations  to  the  State  of  -  California  for  having  reached 
the  top  —  for  having  become  the  most  populous  of  all  the  States  of  the  ;  :■ 
Union,    Calif ornians  highly  skilled  in  the  art  of  public  relations  have,  's 
long  extolled  the  many  assets  of  this  great  State:    vre  read  of  its  superb 
yet  varying  climate,  the  beauty  of  its  land,  the  charm  of  its  women,  the 
wealth  of  its  resotrrces,  and  the  golden  opportunities  it  offers  to  its 
people.    And  while  public  relations  experts  of  other  States  present 
competing  claims,  this  State  has  proved.,--,  as  Judged,, by  results  —  that 
the  attractions  of  California  have  won  over  ^11  the  rest.    There  can  be 
no  denial  that  California's  population  is  now  the  largest,  of  all  the  50 
States.    For  that  I  do  extend  my  congratulations. 

But  the  people  of  California  ar6'  to  be  congratulated  even  more  for 
their  supreme  good  fortune  in  having  the  kind  of  leadership  that  has 
planned  this  kind  of  observance  to  celebrate  California's  having  reached 
the  top.    The  University  of  California  has  taken  up  the  cha^llenge  first 
expressed  here  a  year  ago  by  Chief  Justice  Warren^  to  assess  the  future 
in  terms  of  the  great  responsibility  of  "providing  for  the  happiness  of  • 
more  people  than  any  State  in  the  Nation. "         ,  •  • 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle.  L,  Freeman  at  the  University 
of  California  Conference'' oft'' ''California  Agriculture  -  the  Challenge  of 
Growth",  at  Davis,  California,  May  2,  1963,  9  a.m.  (PDT).  "  . 
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On  each  of  the  seven  canopuses  of  this  great  University  you  are  consider- 
ing a  separate  aspect  of  the  Challenge  of  Growth,    You  have  held  one 
conference  on  "Excellence  in  Education,"  and  another  on  "The  Cultural  Arts," 
You  will  have  others.    One  on  "The  Impact  of  Sciences."   Another  on  "the 
Health  Sciences."    One  on  "Natural  Resources:    Air,  Land  and  Water."  And 
another  on  "The  Metropolitan  Future,"    And  today's  conference,  here  at 
California's  renowned  agricultural  teaching  and  research  center,  we  meet 
to  consider  "Food  for  Man  in  the  Future." 

The  subject  that  you  have  assigned  to  me,  "California  and  the  Nation," 
presents  me  with  something  of  a  challenge . 

In  the  first  place,  the  staff  that  prepared  yo^r  program  material  on 
"The  Forces  of  Oiange  in  California's  Agricult\ire, "  which  you  all  have 
before  you,  and  which  you  have  all  been  "requested  to  read  before  the  . 
event,"  have  done  the  job  so  well  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  of  me 
to  repeat  that  discussion  before  this  audience. 

And  in  the  second  place,  any  consideration  of  "California  and  the 

Nation"  in  relation  to  agriculture  brings  home  forcibly  the  fact  that  in 

many  important  respects  agriculture  in  California  is  not  typical  of  most 

American  agric\llture .    Of  course  the  character  of  agriculture  does  not 

change  at  State  lines,  and  the  picture  of  agriculture  in  California  has 

much  in  common  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation,    But  California  has  a 

degree  of  specialization  and  intensification  in  farm  production  that 

exists  in  very  few  parts  of  the  country.    Furtheiroore,  because  of  climatic 

conditions,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  developed  in  many  other  places.  However, 

it  might  be  that  California  agriculture  is  Just  so  far  in  the  vanguard, 

so  much  the  pace-setter,  that  it  only  seems  different  from  agriculture  in 
areas  that  have  not  advanced  so  rapidly. 
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With  this  in  mind^  I  would  like  to  discuss  agricultixre  in  California 
and  the  Nation  in  terms  of  two  questions. 

First,  what  do  the  forces  of  change  as  revealed  so  dramatically  in 
California  mean  for  the  future  of  agriculture  --in  California  and  the 
United  States? 

Second,  how  can  we  achieve  the  greatest  good,  the  greatest  happiness 
for  the  entire  Nation,  as  a  result  of  the  revolutionary  increase  in 
productivity  that  is  the  dominant  feature  of  American  agriculture  today? 

First,  the  future  of  agriculture. 

The  single,  most  important  change  in  all  of  American  agriculture  in  the 
years  just  past  is  the  phenomenal  increase  in  productivity.    Between  1920 
and  I9U0  output  per  man  hour  in  agricultural  production  increased  at  the  rate 
of  ij  percent  a  year.    In  the  decade  of  the  forties  that  rate  had  jumped  to 
5  percent.    And  between  1950  and  i960  the  annual  rate  of  increase  was  6^ 
percent.    This  trend  will  continue.    And  nowhere  is  this  increased  pro- 
ductivity demonstrated  more  dramatically  than  here  in  California. 

You  know  that  California  heads  the  Nation  in  the  value  of  its  farm 
production.     On  the  basis  of  total  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings, 
California  ranked  first  in  I962  for  the  fifteenth  consecutive  year.  Yet 
it  does  this  with  fewer  than  100,000  farms.    Only  2.7  percent  of  your 
population  lives  on  farms,  as  compared  with  7* 7  percent  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 
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The  excellent  overview  of  California  agriculture  that  you  find  in 
your  programs  opens  with  the  observation  that  while  California  is  rapidly 
changing  from  a  farm  State  to  an  urban,  industrial  State,  its  agriculture 
is  at  the  same  time  growing  even  bigger.    The  significant  point  here  is 
that  it  is  obviously  growing  bigger  in  terms  of  product,  not  in  terms  of 
people. 

In  this  respect  California  agriculture  represents  the  national  trend, 
only  more  sol    Is  the  rest  of  the  Nation  going  to  follow?    Is  the  7.7 
percent  average  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  —  the  proportion  of  people 
engaged  in  farming  —  is  that  overall  average  on  the  way  down  to  2.7 
percent?    I  shall  return  to  the  implication  of  this  trend  in  discussing 
the  second  of  the  basic  questions  I  raised  earlier. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  application  of  scientific  and  technological 
progress  to  agriculture  —  the  basis  of  this  great  increase  in  productivity. 
Here,  too,  California  is  in  the  vanguard.    By  1960,  90  percent  of 
California's  cotton  was  being  picked  by  machines  as  compared  with  50 
percent,  of "^tlie  cotton  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.    Even  though  many  of 
California's  major  specialty  crops  are  particularly  hard  to  mechanize, 
your  scientists,  technologists  and  farmers  are  mechanizing  the  harvesting 
of  tomatoes,  peaches,  dates,  grapes  and  many  otber  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  this  process  of  mechanization,  there  Is  no  question  but  that  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  will  follow. 
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California's  leadership  in  production  methods  is  matched  by  its  leader- 
ship in  institutional  development  in  agriculture.    Your  farmer  cooperatives, 
particularly  those" handling  specialty  crops,  have  progressed  a  long  way  in 
building  the  market  power  iih^tt  is  so -fessential  if  farmers  are  to  achieve  ^  ^ 
Eidequate  incomes .    You  have  led  the  "'Nation  in  using  the  technique  of 
marketing  orders  and  agreements  to  enhance  that  market  power.    With  some 
44  marketing  orders  and  agreements  in  effect,  in  as  many  different  commodity 
fields,  your  leadership  has  set  a  promising  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.    With  regard  to  many  specialty  crops  you  do  in  fact  manage  supply 
and  thereby  substantially  increase  producer  income. 

As  a  result,  many  of  your  farmers  are  not  as  vitally  concerned  with 
national  farm  programs  to  adjust  supplies  to  amounts  that  can  be  used  as 
are  farmers  in  less  favored  parts  of  the  Nation.    Earlier  this  week  a 
California  agricultural  leader,  in  Washington  to  attend  a  conference  on 
cooperatives,  casually  remarked  tliat  very  few  California  famers  receive 
any  kind  of  government  subsidy;  and,  when  asked  whether  dairy  farmers 
didh'^t  benefit  from  government  supports,  replied' in  the  negative.  He 
should  try  telling  that  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  1    But,  even  though 
both  dairy  and  cotton  farmers  do  get  substantial  benefits,  at  considerable 
cost  to  the  government,  it  is  still  true  that  California  farmers  are  less 
in  nfeed  of  government  programs  than  are  most  of  the  farmers  throughout  the 
Nation,  •.  > 

Few  other  parts  of  the  country  can  match  California  in  the  number  of 
farms  that  could  be  referred  to  —  as  your  program  refers  to  them  —  as  a 
"farm  products  factory,"  and  described  as  "a  specialized  type  of  business, 
rather' than  a- w^y  of  life."    Economic  integration' and'' contract  farming  are 
changing  the  nature  -of  farm  life  in  much  of  your\^tatb.  -  - 


'      California  is  substantially  ahead  of  vthe  national  average  in  terms  of 
income  per  farm.    According  to  the  Censii^B^  the  median  iocome  pf  farm  families 
in  California  for  1959  was  $5,161  as  ^^coinpared  vith  $3*223  for  the  Nation  as.- 

a  whole.  '  "■•>'      -  ^^v.  ,  v:- 

.    Many  factors  contribute  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  in  better  shape 
in  California  than  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.    Climate  is  an  imporiant 

"  .  i  :••■'>'•    -  .  ■      .       :  .  . 

■  ■•  ■■  -■  .-11  :..;..'.■;'!.:«; 

factor.    With  sufficient  water,  many  areas  can  produce  three  crops  a  year. 
Many  more  can  produce  two. 

Another  factor  is  leadership  in  scientific  and  technological  progress. 
Lest  this  factor  be  underestimated,  I  would  point  out  that  the  one  factor 
that  economists  recognize  as  the  "input"  that  has  contributed  the  most  to 
this  Nation's  economic  growth  is  its  investment  in  research  and  education. 

The  contribution  M^e  by  land  grant  colleges  is,  I  t^lieve,  not  only 
immeasurable,  but  unique'  in  world  educational  history.    Scientific  research 
of  the  highest  order  has  produced  the  Imowledge  on  which  economic  progress 
is  based.    And  education  —  the  transferal  of  that  knowledge,  not  only  to 
teachers  and  leaders,  but  to  producers  themselves,  on  their  own  fsgsns  and 
in  their  own  communities  —  education  of  young  people  and  adults,  through 
our  schools  and  our  extension  system,  has  enabled  American  agriculture  to 
meet  and  surpass  the  needs  of  a  burgeoning  population.    The  Tfeiversity  of 
California  has  played  an  o\itstanding  role  in  achieving  this  goal. 

A  further  reason  for  California's  agricultural  prosperity  arises  out 
of  the  general  increase  in  real  income  throughout  the  Nation,  with  the 
consequent  increase  in  demand  for  some  of  the  specialty  crops  which  are  such 
an    important    part  of  agriculture  in  this  State.    While  it  is  true  that 
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in  this  country  the  income  elasticity  of  food  —  all  food  —  is  very  low^ 
this- is  not  true  of  more  expensive  food,:-  As  real  incomes  increased ^  people 
bought  more  meat  1  and  milk,  fruits  and^ vegetables,  and  less  flour  and 
potatoes  .    Between  the  1930 's  and  .,195.B;5,  ..tlie  per  capita  consumption  of 
citrus  fruits  increased  by  39  percent;  of  meat,  by  20  percent;  of  milk, 
by  14  percent;  of  eggs  by  22  percent,  and  vegetables  by  11  percent. 
California  benefits  substantially  through  all  of  these  per  capita  increases. 
And  the  continued  rise  in  real  income  that  is  predicted  by  most  economists 
will  continue  to  strengthen  nationxd.de  markets  for  California's  specialized 
production.  .  -    —        ■  . 

Recent  years  have -also  marked  an  increase  in  our  exports  of  agricultural 
products,  to  a  peak  total  of  more  than  $5  billion  last  year.    In  this,  too, 
California  tops  the  Nation.    Foreign  customers,  in  fiscal  year  1960-61, 
bought  California  cotton,  rice,  poultry,  fruits,  vegetables  and  "other  farm 
products  worth  $4771  million,  nearly  one-tenth^^of  the  exports  of  the  entire 
Nation.    This  State  thus  has  a  real  stake  in  world  trade.    The  efforts  this 
Government  has  been  making  to  keep  open  trade  channels  with' the  Common 
Ukv'ket  are  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  country,  and  of  special  importance 
td  California  agriculture. 

No  one  can  be  sure  what  will  happen  in  the  Common  Market.    However,  I 
am:  confident  that  rising  real  income  in  Western  Europe  wi3J-,  in  the  long 
run,  mean  exparis ion  in  export  markets  for  most  California  products.    I  would 
also  venture  the -prediction  _ that,,  although  the  contest  will  continue  for 
many  years  to  , Qome, -the. r liberal  forces  of  Europe  who  think  in  terms  of  freer 
trade  and  the  entire  Atlantic  Community  will  prevail  over  the  inward -looking 
protectionist  school  that  is  so  vociferous  today.    Mich  will  turn  on  the 
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"Kennedy  round"  of  the  GATT  negotiations  scheduled  to  begin  next  year.  The 
fact  that  the  President  has  firmly  set  down  the  policy  that  agriculture  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  these  negotiations,  rather  than  the  kind  of  orphan 
stepchild  it  has  often  seemed  to  be  in  past  negotiations,  is  gratifying  to 
all  agriculturalists,  and  bodes  well  for  the  future. 

And  finally,  the  phenomenal  industrial  growth  or  Calif omia  has  done 
much  for  its  agriculture,  just  as  a  rapid  enough  growth  in  the  entire  Nation 
would  go  a  long  way  to  help  the  Nation's  farmers,    California's  population 
has  increased  zi  times  since  1940*    This  means  hungry  mouth's  close  at  hand. 
It  means  growing  industries  that  offer  jobs  to  those  who  are  no  longer  needed 
on  farms. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  will  predict  that  agriculture  in  California 
and  the  Nation  will  continue  to  increase  in  productivity,  perhaps  at  an 
even  greater  rate  of  acceleration  than  that  of  the  past  decade.    We  will' 
continue  to  produce  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  with  fewer  people  on 
less  land. 

I  would  now  turn  to  my  second  question.    How  can  we  make  the  best  use 
of  this  abundance? 

Let  me  return  to  the  miracle  of  American  agricultural  production  of  ^ 
which  California  is  an  outstanding  example.    We  in  the  United  States  produce 
more  food  and  fiber  than  we  can  use,  with  on^-y  7.7  percent  of  our  population. 
And  here  in  California  you  lead  the  Nation  —  with  only  2.7  percent  of  your 
population  engaged  in  agricultural  production. 
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One  of  the  ironies  of  our  age  is  that  ve  seem  to  regard  this  abundance 
as  more  of  a  problem  than  a  blessing,         own  Iposition  as  Secretar^^  of 
Agriculture  has  been  coupled  with  "surpluses"  more  than  with  any  other  concept. 
I  have  been  pictured  in  cartoons  as  a  scarcely  visible  object  almost  completely 
smothered  in  a  mountain  of  grain. 

The  more  I  study  the  problem  and  seek  to  findssolutions^  the  more 
convincing  it  becomes  that  the  stoclqpiles  of  grain,  or  of  butter,  or  of 
cotton,  are  not  in  themselves  the  real  problem.    They  are  merely  evidences 
of  the  fact  that  our  capacity  to  produce.  j.n  agriculture  exceeds  oi|r  capacity 
to  consume.    They  are  evidences  that  an  age  of  abundance  is  at  hand. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  picture.    It  is  suggested  by  some  that 
all  we  need  is  fewer  farmers.    Let  the  most  efficient  ones  farm,  it  is  said. 
Let  the  others  do  something  else.    But  what? 

America's  excess  capacity  to  produce  is  not  confined  to  agriculture. 
Our  percentage  of  unemployed  in  the  cities  is  pretty  close  to  the  percentage 
of  excess  firoductive  capacity  in  agriculture.    Even  today  in.  relatively 
good  times,  industry  produces  at  less  than ^5  percent  of  its  maximum  capacity. 
But  industry  does  not  flaunt  its  unused  capacity  in  the  form  of  huge  stock- 
piles of  products  that  cannot  be  sold .    It  merely  lays  off  workers . 

Thousands  of  unemployed  workers  cannot  be  stockpiled  all  in  onepplace. 
They  cannot  be  cartooned  as  easily  as  mountains  of  corji.    But  they,  like 
the  stockpiles  of  grain,  are  evidences  of  developments  in  both  industry  and 
agriculture  that  threaten  to  create  a  surplus  of  people. 
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The  scientific  and  technological  revolution  that  is  a  dominating 
characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  proceeding  at  a  rapidly 
accelerating  pace.    Changes  that  it  has  already  brought  about  are  merely  a 
prelude  to  the  greater  and  more  far  reaching  changes  that  lie  ahead .  Changes 
already  at  hand  have  put  us  in  an  unprecedented  position  with  entirely  new 
problems , 

The  age  of  abundance  that  has  been  ushered  in  depends  more  on  new 
machines  and  new  technology  than  on  the  employment  of  more  workers  —  and 
this  is  true  in  both  industry  and  agriculture.    Today  national  wealth  is 
increasingly  produced  by  machines  rather  than  by  human  energy.    Between  1953 
and  1961  manufacturing  output  increased  by  IS.I  percent  while  total  manu- 
facturing employment  fell  by  7,3  percent,  and  the  employment  of  production 
workers  in  manufacturing  fell  by  14.3  percent.    These  facts  represent  a 
decline  of  2  million  jobs.    Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  said  last  December 
that  each  month  150,000  men  and  women  were  being  replaced  by  machines. 

Surpluses  aiid  mechanization  in  agriculture  and  automation  in  industry 
are  a  part  of  the  same  picture,  and  a  part  of  the  same  problem.    There  was 
a  time  in  American  history  when,  if  labor  conditions  got  too  bad,  the 
frontier  was  a  safety  valve,  and  surplus  labor  would  move  west  and  take  on 
homesteads  on  new  lands.    There  was  a  time  when  growing  and  expanding 
industries  in  America  depended  for  economic  growth  on  the  manpower  they  drew 
from  boys  raised  on  America's  farms.    These  days  are  gone  forever. 

Instead,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  real  and  serious  surplus  represented 
by  excess  manpower  —  surplus  human  beings,  if  you  will,  left  tragically 
without  any  place  in  our  economy,  and  without  any  means  by  which  they  can 
share  in  the  abundance  that  can  be  produced. 
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Having  met  and  conquered  problems  of  scarcity  that  have  haunted  men 
since  the  dawn  of  time,  it  doesn't  malce  sense  for  the  most  prosperous  and 
powerful  Nation  in  the  world  to  admit  an  inability  to  solve  problems  of 
abundance  that  arise  from  scientific  and  technological  progress.    It  is 
unthinkable  that  we  should  accept  conditions  that  impose  insecurity  and 
fear  upon  millions3  of  Americans  because  they  cannot  find  a  constructive  "■ 
place  in  our  economic  life  —  because  they  have'  been  replaced  by  machines . 
It  would  be  a  denial  of  our  faith  in  democi-acy  —  a  faith  based  on  regard 
for  the  individual  rather  than  for  either  material  things  or  a  political 
state  —  for  us  to  tolerate  an  economy  characterized  by  a  surplus  of  human 
beings. 

This  age  of  abundance  can  mean  a  future  of  plenty  and  of  progress . 
As  machines  progressively  eliminate  hard  physical  labor  and  monotonous 
drudgery^  men  can  now  earn  a  livelihood  and  still  have  time  to  enjoy  the 
art  of  living,  ■ 

The  most  promising  hope  and  the  greatest  challenge  of  today  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  revolution  in,  history^ 
the  revolution  in  science  and  technology.    This  revolution  enables  us  to 
foresee  the  day  when  no  physical  barriers  will  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
production  of  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  and  other  material  goods 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  man^  woman  and  child  on  earth  for  food 
clothing  and  shelter. 

This  unprecedented  change  —  from  an  age  of  scarcity  to  an  age  of 
potential  plenty  —  is  demanding  that  we  adapt  our  policies  and  institutions 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  abundance.    Many  of  the  rules  of  the  game  that 
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worked  in  a  different  world  are  no  longer  relevant  today,  .  Progress  in 
physical  sciences  and  technology  has  so^  far  outsti^iEped  oiir  progress  in 
human  relations  and  social  engineering  that  ve  ar^  .afraid  — today  — 
because  we  are  not  sure  we  can  control  the  poifer; we  can  produce.. 

We  are  challenged  to  fill  the  gap/  here  in  America,  between  the  abundance 
of  things,  of  the  physical  needs  of  life,  and  the  scarcity  and  great  need 
that  still  exist  for  education  and  recreation  and  those  non-material  things 
that  make  life  more  worthwhile , 

^e  are  challenged  to  face  the  fact  that  our  abundance  is  not  shared  — 
that  we  have  learned  how  to  produce  abundance  faster  than  we  have  learned 
how  to  distribute  it.    It  does  not  reach  the  disadvantaged  groups  in  our 
own  country.    It  seems  almost  out  of  reach  for  the  oveivhelming  majority 
of  the  people  in  most  Nations  of  the  world. 

To  meet  these  challenges  we  must  develop  an  economy  that  will  promote 
a  wider  distribution  of  our  abundance  here  at  home,  that  will  eliminate 
the  pockets  of  poverty  that  now  exist,  that  will  have  learned  how  to 
increase  efficiency  without  increasing  ^jnemployment ,  that  will  offer 
equality  of  opportunity  to  all  Americans  to  share  in  our  abundance. 

We  must  continue  to  assist  the  people  in  the  emerging  nations  of  the 
world  in  their  struggle  for  economic  growth  and  development  to  the  end 
that  they  too,  can  share  in  the  abundance  that  is  becoming  a  birthright 
of  all  mankind.    In  this  effort,  today,  California  is  pioneering  another 
first.    Governor  Brown  announced  a  few  weeks  ago  that  this  State  was  about 
to  mobilize  its  talent  for  growth  and  to  share  it  with  one  country  of  Latin 
America,  Chile,  in  which  the  hope  for  growth  is  tied  closely  to  the 
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maintenance  of  freedom.    In  this  approach  you  can  demonstrate  how  one  State 
its  institutions  and  its  people^  can  add  unmeasured  value  to  a  program  of 
assistance  to  the  emerging  countries  ±d  which  our  Nation  , is  committed. 

The  challenge  is^  basically,  a  challenge  to  education.  The  institu- 
tions and  the  leadership''  that  have  made  such  invaluable  contributions  to 
solve  the  problems  of  scarcity  are  now  called  upon  to  find  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  abundance.  And  the  leaders  and  the  experts  must  do  more 
than  find  solutions.  They  m-ust  educate  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
understand  the  problems  in  order  that . they  will;  make  the  right  choice  in 
solving  them.  .       v.;.-  /  :  ^       .  .     -     .  :  . 

Because  we  believe  in  democracy  we  are  confident  that  when  the  public 
understands  it  will  make  the  right  choice. 

With  adequate  public  education  and  understanding  we  will  no  longer 
raise  more  crops  than  we  can  afford  to  store,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
fail  to  provide  green  open  spaces  in  which  millions  of  boys  and  girls  who 
live  in  our  crowded  cities  can  enjoy  nature's  great  outdoors. 

With  adequate  publio  education  and  understanding  it  need  never  be  said 
that,  in  these  critical  years  of  the  scientific  revolution,  we  were  able 
to  send  men  into  space  but  unable  to  put  bread  and  milk  into  the  hands  of 
hungry  children. 

The  University  of  California,  and  all  of  the  other  great  educational 
institutions  of  this  land,  are  nmw  facing  this  great  challenge. 

They  will  need  to  continue  theirrrole  of  leadership  in  advancing 
scientific  knowledge  and  technical  skill  to  produce  more  and  better  food 
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and  fiber  more  efficiently;  to  discover  and  adapt  methods  to  other  conditions 
in  less  developed  countries  where  abundance  is  now  only  a  dream;  to  sustain 
and  strengthen  America's  leadership  in  physical  and  materiaJ.  progress. 

But  they  must  also  intensify  their  activities  directed  toward  social  and 
economic  engineering,  toward  progress  in  human  relations,  and  toward  the 
kind  of  education  of  the  people  of  this  State  and  this  Nation  that  will 
enable  them  to  fulfill  their  role  as  citizens  in  this  complex,  rapidly 
changing  society.  -         ,  > 

With  essential  public  understanding  and  support,  it  need  never  be 
said  of  this  Nation  and  this  generation  that  we  had  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  technical  skill  to  reach  the  moon  and  circumnavigate  the 
planets,  but  we  did  not  have  the  ability  and  the  will  to  use  that  knowledge 
to  produce  and  distribute  the  abundance  that  science  and  technology  now 
offer  to  a  world  at  peace  —  or  the  social  vision  to  secure,  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  the  real  values  of  freedom  that  lie  at  the  heart  of 
happiness  for  all  men. 
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I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  to  participate  with  you  in  tlfis  land- 
mark undertaking.  ,  r.  r  •  ,  j? 

Let  me  begin  with  this  prediction:    The  outdoor  r<^creation  needs  of 
the  American  people  cannot  now  be  met. .nor  will  they  ever  be  met.>.by  the 
combined  efforts  of  local.  State  and  Federal  governments  alone.  :  ^ 

These  needs... the  unsatisfied  appetite  tor  open  spaces  and  green 
areas  which  grows  more  rapidly  than  our  popuiation  increases, . .will  be  met 
only  as  we  turn  to  the  three- fourths  of  pur  land  area  which  is  in  private 
hands .  .  .  .  ^ ;     .  ' 

By  this  I  mean  we  must  encourage  the  ^erican  farmer  who  owns  much 
of  this  land  to  grow  outdoor  recreation  in  place  of  some  of  the  crops  he  now 
raises.    Much  of  the  land  where  we  will  find  our  recreational  opportunities 
in  the  years  ahead  is  in  crops,  range  or  woodlots  today. 

I  don* t  mean  to  imply  that  I  believe  the  facilities  we  are  providing 
and  expect  to  provide  from  the  public  sector  should  be  de- emphasized.  Far 
from  it.    We  need  to  do  far  more  than  we  are  at  present.     I  simply  believe 
that  the  demand  will  be  greater  than  the  ability  of  the  Congress,  the  State 
legislature  or  the  county  commission  to  respond  fully  and  adequately. 

We  already  have  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  our  outdoor  recreation  ; 
needs.    There  is  a  growing  body  of  research  on  this  subject  and,  in  addition,  . 
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we  have  only  to  look  around  us  to  see  the  nature  of  the.prb^lem.    Hunting  and 
fishing  visits  in  the  National  Forests,  for  example,  are  increasing  eight 
times  faster  than  national  sales  of  user  licenses..  ^ 

Last  year,  over  113  million  recreation  visits  were  made  to  the 
National  Forests,     In  1957,  when  some  of  the  experts  in  the  Department  were 
predicting. . .on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  evidence, . .how  many  recrea- 


tion  visits  we  might  expect  in  1962,  they  optimistically  said  the  count  mi^ht 
go  as  high  as  62  million       a  little  more  than  half  of  the  actual  count  today. 


Even  in  reaching  this  record  count  we  found  many  of  the  forest 


recreation  areas  filled  to  capacity.    A  North  Carolina  newspaper,  .for  example, 
complained  that  over  100,000  persons  were  turned  away  from  official  camp 
grounds  in  the  National  Forests  of  Western  North  Carolina.    This  same  problem 
of  inadequate  facilities  is  plaguing  Siiat^^  p^rks  fiere  in  Michigan  as  well  as 
in  most  other  States.    People  are  be ih^  tutfn^'d  away  because  there  isn't  room. 

It  is  a  problem  common  to  all  outdoor  re,creation  ajreas*/  InA^ew  ' 

•.'  -v?     C;  ">:^fi'  •     .  •'*■»■ 

York  the  word  is  that  it's  almost  easier  to  get  a  foursome  with  General 
Eisenhower  than  it  is  t;o  get  Jon  the'list  of  aiiy  golf  course  to  play  a  round. 
On  many  lakes  of  my  Qwn  State  of  Minnesota  we  need  as  careful  boating  safety 

•  ■  ■  .      1  ■ 

I  • 

rules  as  we  do  for  cars  on  our:^  highways .    Skiing  areas  in  many  States  often 
look  as  crowded  as  a  convention  hall.   ''An^  on  Weekends  in  Washington,  D.  C. , 
there  is  often  more  careful  plotting  of  strategy  to  get  a  tennis  court  than 
there  is  to  insure  passage  of  legislation  in  the  Congress.     It  used  to^be 
said  that  the  early  bird  got  the  worm,  but  today  the  early  bird  , is  the  only 
one  who  gets  the  exercise. 
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For^a  little  more  definitive  account  of  what  our  outdoor  recrea- 
tion  needs  are  going  to  be,  we  can  look  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Ou^doar 
Recreation  Resources  Commission.    This  group  predicted  that  the  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  would  triple  between  now  and  the  year  2000.     I  hope  they 
are  right... but  I  recall  the  very  conservative  predictions  of  recreation 
visits  to  National  Forests. 

I  suspect  we  never  Will  be  able  to  predict  with  great  accuracy  the 
size  of  our  outdoor  recreation  needs.     It  is  as  though  we  were  behind  in  a 
foot  race  whfere  there  is  no  finish  line,  and  we  have  no  idea  how  much  ground 
we  will  cover  in  catching  up. .       .  , 

How  can  we  truly  estimate  in  an  area  which  encompasses  many 
variables  of  unknown  quantity?    The  scientific  and  technologic  age  we  live 
in.  ..an  age  of  abundance  which  can  ,sf.tisfy  all  the  material  wants  of  every 
person. .. is  providing  more  time  than  ever  before  for  the  individual  to  fill 
as  he  chooses. 

Our  population  is  increasing  rapidly  and,  with  it,  personal  income 
is  also  steadily  rising.    Not  too  long  ,a^o  I  heard  a  prediction  that  average 
family  income. . .now  $7, 140  annually. . .would  rise  to  nearly  $15,000  a  year 
by  the  turn  of  the  century, 

I  think  we  should  be  aware  tifiat  the  benefits  many  of  us  enjoy  from 
the  age  of  abundance  are  not  shared  by iall.    Too  many  Americans  live  today 
isolated  in  a  world  of  bypassed  skijL Is  and  inadequate  opportunity  which 
science  and  technology  have  helped  create. 
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But  the  trend,  which  will  only  be  accelerated  as  we  solve  the 
problems  of  underemployment  and  technological  uneinplpyment  in  both  rural 
and  urban  areas,  is  towards  increasing  {reedq^ip,  far .  the  individual  to  develop 
other  skills  than  those  with  which  he  chooses  to  earn  a  living. ^ 

And,  clearly,  iflore  people  with  more  time  and  more  income  will 
increasingly  seek  outdoor  recreation. 

This  is  a  challenge  which  both  the  public  and  private  sector  of 
our  economy  must  meet.     In  the  time  remaining  I  want  to  describe  some  of 
the  actions  we  are  taking  in  the  Department. . .and  in  the  process,  give  you 
some  ideas  of  what  we  are  doing  in  recreation  research  and  where  we  might 
apply  more  research  talent.    ^. 

Sir^ce  most  of  our  public  recreation  program  is  carried  out  through 
the  Forest  Service^  let  me  start  with  that. 

To  cope  with  the  increased  recreation  load.  Forest  Service  built 
in  1962  over  3,000  additional  camp  and  picnic  units  and  rehabilitated  almost 
10,000  others.    The  Service  developed  35  hew  major  recreation  sites  last  year, 
including  ski  areas,;  swimming  sites  and  scehic  overlooks.    Last  year  4,300 

<■       i.'  '  . 

miles  of  forest  development  toadj  180  mil6s  of  trails  and  300  bridges  were 
built  in  the  National  Forest««    Over  175,000  acres  of  rangeland  were  revegetated 
and  over  1,000  stock  ponds  were  developed. 

We  intend  to  accelerate  this  outdoor  recreation  program,  but  we 
also  recognize  there  are  practical  limits  to  the  extent  it  can  fully  satisfy 
public  needs. 
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For  one  thing,  id  any  of  the  Nationa^l  Forests  are  located  in  the  less 
populous  areas  of  the  country. .. too  far  from  the  heavier  concentrations  of 
people  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  afternoon  family  picnics  or  for  casual 
weekend  hiking  and  camping. 

In  order  to  fill  this  void,  I  believe  we  will,  of  necessity,  have 
to  turn  to  commercial  recreation  for  sale. .. outdoor  recreation  on  the  privately 
owned  farms,  woodlots  and  lakeshores  which  surround  our  great  cities  and 
sprawling  urban  areas.  '      .  . 

Let  me  review  in  more  detail  sotne  of  the  things  we  are  helping  local 
people  to  do  in  our  Rural  Areas  Development  program,  specifically  the  phase 
in  which  outdoor  recreation  for  sale  plays  an  important  role. 

These  activities  were  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962,  and  represent  a  dynamic  expansion  of  the  Department's  long- 
standing resource  development  work.  '  ' 

The  1962  Act  empowered  the  Department  to  make  loans  to  farmers  and 
rural  associations  for  the  development  of  recreation,  and  for  other  action 
which  encourages  shifts  in  land  use.    The  small  watershed  program  was  expanded 
to  include  the  development  of  public  recreation  areas  and  also  to  provide 
water  for  future  municipal  or  industrial  use.     A  cropland  conversion  program 
was  authorized  to  extend  on  a  national  scale  the  benefits  of  lon^- range  land 
use  adjustment  contracts  we  formerly  could  provide  only  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  the  Great  Plains  States.     This  national  cropland  conversion  program  provides 
for  the  development  of  recreation,  wildlife  habitat,  grazing,  forests  or  water 
storage  on  land  now  producing  row  crops  or  hay,  or  land  in  Federal  diversion 
programs. 
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The  act  further  provided  the  authority  to  establish  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  projects  which  allow  us  t6  tjork  with  small  groups  of 
farmers  and  urban  residents  to  help  them  jointly  establish  small  recreation 
facilities.  -       -   .     ,  * 

The  Congress  also  authorized  in  the  Act  the  development  of  rural 
renewal  projects  which  will  permit  us  to  assist  Ibcal  units  of  government  in 
rural  areas  where  there  is  substantial  poverty  ahd  limited  opportunity  to 
raise  income  levels  and  to  begin  using  under- developed  resources. 

These  new  legislative  authorities  are  being  put  into  use  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  *   '  ' 

Let's  take 'individual  f arm ,^ecre^tion  loans  first.    Only  last  month 
we  made  the  first  20  of  these  loans       totaling  $139,000       to  encourage  new 
uses  for  land  resources.    They  were  made  to  finattce  such  things  as  on- the- farm 
accommodations  for  vacationers,  expansibh  of  a  Small  community  golf  course 
and  the  production  of  quail  for  restricted  hunting.    '  : ;  -  ;r.  . 

•  -I   ' .  ■  ■  ■ » 

A  Wisconsin  farmer  received  the  loan  to  develop  on-the^farm  vacation 
facilities.     The  loan  is  for  $6,100,  and  will  be  used  to  renovate  some  of  his 
buildings  for  use  as  living  quarters  for  individuals  attd  families  who  want  to 
.spend  their  vacation  on  the  farm.     He  also  will  devielop  several  camping  sites, 
and  build  a  boat  dock  on  a  large  lake  near  his  farm.  • 

The  second  RAD  program  which  encourages  recreational  resource 
development  comes  under  what  we  call  the  cropland  conversion  projects. 
Currently  we  are  operating  it  as  a  pilot  program  in  237  counties  throughout 
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the  country,  with  196  counties  specifically  authorized  for  recreational 
development.    Recreation  is  only  one  of  several  ways  we  are  seeking  to 
develop- new  uses  for  cropland  which  now  produces  farm  products  in  surplus, 
but  recreation  is  perhaps  the  most  important. 

One  of  the  test  areas  in  this  program  is  located  in  Calhoun  County 
here  in  Michigan.    One  farmer  there,  Bernard  Katz  of  Marshall,  plans  to 
develop  166  acres  --93  of  which  are  now  in  crops  --  as -a  recreational  area 
which  will  provide  fishing,  swimming,  boating,  camping,  hiking,  and  horse- 
back riding  in  the  summer  and  fall... and  tobogganing  and  skating  in  the 
winter.    He  also  plans  to  build  cabins  for  overnight  and  extended  visits. 
We  are  assisting  him  in  the  conversion  of  his  cropland  through  a  combined 
loan  and  cost  sharing  program. 

One  of  the  most  promising  areas  for  recreational  development  is 
provided  by  the  expanded  authority  within  the  small  watershed  program. 
Originally  conceived  as  a  flood  control  and  prevention  program,  it  has  been 
expanded  over  the  years  to  encourage  the  development  of  water  related  resources 
which  contribute  to  the  economic  health  of  the  local  area. 

Under  the  1962  Act,  we  now  can  provide  financial  and  technical 
incentives  to  the  local  sponsors  of  a  watershed  project  to  include  recreation 
areas.    We  provide  technical  assistance  and  share  planning,  development  and 
land  costs  on  a  50-50  basis.    One  of  the  newly-proposed  watershed  recreation 
areas  is  located  in  the  Chippewa  Creek  Watershed  Project  about  150  miles 
southeast  of  here  in  Ohio.    Local  sponsors  plan  a  290- acre  lake,-  with  a 
shoreline  of  over  two  miles  in  length,  which  would  be  open  to  the  public. 
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More  than  600  acres  of  surrounding  land  would  be  developed  fbi:  picnicking 
and  family  camping.    A  bathing  beach,  bath  houses  and  other  iPacilities  are  ' 
planned,  along  with  a  boat  marina,  play  areas  and  parking  space.  ^ 

The  Chippewa  Creek  project  is  located  within  20  miles  of  the  heavily 
populated  Cleveland- Akron  complex,  and  will  provide  valuable  recreation  facil- 
ities for  this  urban  area.     In  addition  to  its  outdoor  recreaition  Aspects, 
the  project  also  will  provide  flood  protection  over  a  120,000  acre  area  and 
also  will  permit  development  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

.  .  -     S/ince  the  program;  began  in  the  jn id- 1950' s,  we  have  received  over, 
1,800.  applications,  for?. watershed  projects.    Over  850  have  been  authorized 
for  planning  and  some  460  have  been  approved  for  construct ion.    Local  sponsors 
in  a  number  of  projects  have  developed  recreational  facilities  on  their  own, 
but  we  expect  that  with  the  new  authority  over  a  third  of  the  future  applica- 
tions will  include  recreational  development  as  part  of  the  watershed  plan. 

A  fourth  aspect  of  the  RAD  legislation  which  holds  great  promise 
for  building  recreation  resources  is  ,the  jcesource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment program.    This,  feankly,  is  new  and  experimental,  and  is  an  area  where 

we  would  expect  quite  a  bit  of  help  in  the  way  of  research.     It  is  designed 

'  ■    '  -'  .  '.     .    ■  ■  ■ 

as  a  way  to  join  up  groups  of  farmers  with  about  the  same  number  of  city  or 

urban  residents  to  develop  rural  land  and  water  resources  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

City  and  urban  residents,  either  as  members  of  a  sportsmen's  club 
or , a  church  group  or  a  neighborhood  association,  could  join  with  a  nearby  , 
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soli  and  water  conservation  district  to  build  recreational  facilities  of 
many  different  kinds.    The  Department  could  provide  loans  or  cost  sharing 
agreements  to  help  build  recreation  facilities.    The  farmers  would  have  an 
additional  income  source  from  their  lands,  and  the  urban  residents  would 
have  an  outdoor  recreation  area  reserved  specifically  for  their  use. 

We  do  not  have  any  Conservation  and. Development  projects  underway 
at  this  time,  but  we  propose  to  begin  about  10  of  them  on  a  pilot  basis  around 
the  country  should  the  Congress  appropriate  the  funds  we  have  requested  for> 
this  purpose.    Since  this  is  new,  and  we  are  approaching  it  on  a  pragmatic, 
experimental  basis,  w4  would  welcome  your  comments  and  suggestions  as  to  how 
this  program  can  best  serve  cur  recreation  needs.    We  are  open  to  your  ideas. 

The  final  phases  of  the  RAD  legislation  th^t  ,1  want  to  discuss  are 
the  rural  renewal  projects  designed  to  attack  the  entrenched  poverty  in  many- 
rural  areas.    We  envisage  these  projects  will  cover  an  area  large  enough  to  ' 
meet  the  deep-seated  economic  problems,  rather  than  nibble  ineffectively  on  ' 
the  fringes.    Their  purpose  is  not  specifically  to  develop  recreation  resources, 
although  here  again  recreation  will  become  an  important  phase  of  the  overall 
economic  development  programs  in  rural  renewal  projects.     It  is  entirely 
possible  that  many  areas       particularly  in  the  Appalachians,  ! the  Ozarks- arid  . 
some  segments  along  our  Canadian  border       wher^  .rural  renewal  can  be  most 
useful  will  some  day  be  the  best  developed  as  our  growing  population  seeks  V 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  in  the  years  ahead, 
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Through  rural  renewal propose  to  work  with  legally  constituted 

5      ,-    •  ji        ■  •    •  .  .       . «  ■ 

,vlDC€fI  bodies  to  make  the  land  more  productive,  to  construct  water  and  sanitation 
.lAclllties,  to  encourage  the  developroeifit  of  new  Industries  and  to  stimulate 
the  building  6i  both  private  and  public  outdoor  recreation  facilities*  This 
is  a  bold  program  similar  in  its  intent  to  the  urban  renewal  projects  which 
are  helping  our  cities  to  -renovate  and  rebuild  their  core  areais.    It  is  new 

,  ,  ■  ■  t'^  ■ "  -  ■ 

and  experimental,  and  we  plah  to  proceed  carefully  through  a  series  of  pilot 
projects  as  we.  learn  both  the  pitfalls  and  the  promises  of  this  approach.  It, 
too,  is  an  area,  where  we  will  depend  heavily  on  research. • 

Thus  far,  I  have  described  the  areas  of  Department  activity  which 
are. designed  to  help  meet  the  growing  demand  we  can  jexpect  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resources.     I  have  refeifred  to  the  need  for  more  recreatibhal  research, 
and  in  the  remainingv^ime  1  have  I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  the  research 
activities  we  are  npW  vdoing  in  this  area.    From  this  we  can  begiri^  to  see  where 
bur  research  programs  are  strong,  and  where  they  need  to  be  strengthened  as 
well.  .   ^-.-.A-j  ■;■ 

i  i:^ Recreation  research  is,  frankly,  a  relatively  new  field.. 

Generally,  our  recreation  research  falls  into  three  different 
categories       that  which  has  been  done  for  other  purposes  but  has  recreation 
values,  original  studies  of  recreation  needs  in  the  public  sector,  and  studies 
of  the  economics  of  outdoor  recreation  for  sale. 

Currently  the  most  intensive  research  within  the  Department  in 
outdoor  recreation  is  being  carried  out  in  the  Department's  Forest  Service 
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where,  since  1957,  we  have  had  a  Forest  Recreation  Research  section.  Its 
studies,  in  the  main,  are  directed  towards  developing  information  which  will 
enable  us  to  improve  recreation  opportunities  in  the  National  Forests.  In 
parallel  to  this  effort,  the  forest  researchers  are  studying  and  developing 
techniques  which  will  help  us  maintain  and  protect  natural  features  from 
damage  or  destruction  as  the  result  of  prolonged  or  heavy  use.    They  also 
have  been  doing  some  valuable  work  in  applying  their  findings  to  helping 
the  small  woodlot  owner  and  farmer  develop  his  own  forested  lands  for  recrea 
tion  uses. 

Dr.  Harper  will  highlight  some  of  the  research  results  in  your 
sessions  this  afternoon. 

Some  research  which  other  USDA  agencies  do  within  their  area  of 
specialty  has  dual  application  to  recreation.     These  studies  range  from 
soil  and  water  conservation  research  to  plant  and  pest  control  studies  to 
development  of  new  food  products.     In  soil  and  water  conservation  research, 
for  example,  we  develop  the  kinds  of  plants... and  patterns  of  planting... 
which  encourage  wildlife  propagation  and  tend  to  keep  birds  and  animals 
within  relatively  restricted  bounds.     This  is  useful  in  establishing  hunt- 
ing preserves. 

In  our  studies  of  means  of  controlling  pests,  we  have  developed 
both  insect  attractants  and  repellents. .. and  there  has  been  wide  commercial 
adaptation  of  the  repellents  for  use  by  persons  who  go  camping,  picnicking, 
hiking  and  fishing. 
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Similarly,  as  part  of  our  research  programs  to  develop  new  food 

■  '  ■ 

products,  we  have  produced  maiiy  dehydrated,  condensed  and  dried  foods  which 
are  popular  with  the  outdoor  enthusiast.    With  lighter  foods,  camping  parties 
can  carry  more  supplies. . .and  hikers  can  range  further  from  their  base  camps. 

In  our  research  on  the  economics  of  outdoor  recreation  for  sale,  we 
are  only  beginning  to  scratch  the  surface,  and  we  need  to  make  a  greater  effort 
here.    Our  economists  are  compiling^  for  example,  data  obtained  in  a  1959. 
survey  of  the  economic  importance  of  .tourist  trade  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks. 
Preliminary  findings  indicate  that  tourism  provides  a  payroll  of  5,300  persons 
in  the  31-county  area. 

.  :  ;  Wie  also  have  underway  other  regional  studies       one,  for  example, 
in  Ohio  to  determine  the  economic  benefits  of  farm  vacations  to  the  farm 
owner.    A  study  also  ie  beitig  made  to  determine  what  risks  the  farmer  will 
assume  if  he  operates,,^  farm  recreational  enterprise.    Another  research 
project  will  give  us  .some  measure  bf  the  priority  of  recreational  projects 
within  a  rural  renewal  program. 

But,  as  I  indicated,  our  research  efforts  in  this  area  are  limited. 
Recreation  on  farms  and  ranches  has  received  little  research  attention,  yet 
it  can  be  an  important  source  of  income  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  low  income 
areas.     Farmers  and  agencies  which  assist  in  planning  recreation  development 
need  research  information  to  guide  them  in  developing  individual  and  coiiuDunity 
recreation  enterprises.     Information  on  capital  expenditures,  costs,  returns 
on  land,  and  other  requirements  are  needed  to  make  adequate  decisions. 

(more)  USDA  1461-63 


Recreation  as  a  source  of  employment  and  income  for  rural  people 
in  low  Income  areas  needs  to  be  analyzed  both  as  it  affects  farmers  and  other 
persons  and  the  community  development  pattern.     In  relation  to  this,  we,  ned;d 
estimates  of  potential  outdoor  recreation  demand  for' specif ic  rural  areas. 

-    t ' » ' 

We  also  need  projections  of  major  economic  and  social  trends  which 
affect  recreation  demands,  as  well  as  estimates  of  potential  outdoor  recrea- 
tion demand  for  specific  rural  areas. 

We  need  answers  to  a  great  many  questions:    How  can  a  community 
insure  that  desirable  recreation- for- sale  facilities  will  be  maintained  around 
an  area  of  growing  population?    Which  recreation  facilities  can  the  private 
sector  best  provide?    Are  there  certain  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
which  only  the  public  sector  can  provide? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  more  obvious  questions  for  which  research 
can  help  find  the  answers.     I  hope  that  in  your  discussions  and  deliberations 
here  that  you  will  help  define  the  areas  where  research  is  most  badly  needed. 

The  fact  that  you  are  meeting  here  at  the  first  conference  on 
recreation  research  does  not  mean  that  research  is  not  being  done,  but  it 
does  indicate  the  growing  need  to  establish  priorities  and  allocate  respon- 
sibilities in  this  area  if  we  are  to  get  the  kind  of  information  we  need  in 
time  to  make  the  most  practical  use  of  it. 

This  conference  also  indicates  a  readiness. .. a  willingness. .. to 
grasp  the  opportunity  which  our  Age  of  Abundance  is  giving  to  make  a  better 
life  for  all  people  in  the  years  ahead. 

(more)  USDA  1461-63 
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It  Is  obvious  that  we  will  n^ed  more  outdoor  repreation,  and  we; 


V  - .  -  •  -. « 


will  have  to  make  it  available.    Research  will  enabl^  us  to  do  the  job  more 


effectively  and  efficiently. 


I  pledge  to  you  the  support  of  the  Department  in  this  effort »  and 
I  a^k  your  help  in  return  as  we  move  to  meet  this  great  national  responsibility. 


;        -.Vr./   ^.^-'.n.iciv 


•'J'!'' 
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RESERVE 

/\      I   o  UNITED  STATES  DEPAETMEM'  OF  AGRICULTURE 

n        ,  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

^  <^  FOOD  FOR  PEACE  ■  • 

"^Yn^^^,  )        )  f  4?^  _     Washington,  May  10,  I963 

:  For  Rei^^ase  Sunday,  May  12 

I  Statement  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman,  AID  Administrator  Bell,  and 
'  Presidential  Assistant  Reuter  on  Arrival  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  May  12: 

United  States  Government  officials,  led  by  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretaiy  of 
/Agriculture,  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Developmer- 
and  Richard  W.  Reuter,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Food  for  Peace, 
issued  the  following  statement  upon  their  arrival  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  on  May  12, 
19^3^  to  participate  in  a  series  of  meetings  with  representatives  of  these  U.  S. 
Government  agencies  stationed  in  Latin  American  nations: 

"The  nations  of  the  Americas  --  North  and  South       have  had  a  common  interest 
in  freedom  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.    We  share  with  each  other  a  history  of 
achieving  independence  from  colonial  domination,  and  of  the  exploration  and  settle- 
ment of  new  frontiers.    Now,  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  we  share  with  each  other 
a  common  determination  to  use  the  forces  of  the  ongoing  revolution  in  science  and 
technology  to  raise  the  level  of  living  for  all.    Economic  growth  is  not  an  end  in 
itself.    Its  real  purpose  is  to  make  possible  the  achievement  of  higher  levels  of 
living  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  --in  the  cities,  in  the  . 
villages,  and  on  the  farms. 

"The  availability  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  takes  priority  over  all  other 
needs  in  the  interest  of  decent  living  for  the  individual  and  of  economic  growth  foi 
the  nation.    The  development  of  agriculture  has  made  major  contributions  to  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States  --it  has  an  equally  important  role  to  play  in  Latin 
America.    Food  and  agriculture  are  indispensable  keys  to  progress  in  each  of  the 
Alliance  nations . 

"Agriculture  in  the  United  States  has  made  an  outstanding  success  of  the  pro- 
duction of  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber.    This  success  imposes  upon  us  both  the 
opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  use  the  fruits  of  that  success  as  effectively  as 

H937  (more)  USDA-l^fe8z63_ 


possible  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  holding  this  conference  on  food  re- 
sources and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

"We  have  come  to  Quito  to  meet  with  representa,tives  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment agencies  stationed  in  Latin  America  to  discuss  with  them  how  the  agricultural 
resources  and  productivity  of  the  United  States  can  make  a  maximum  contribution  to 
better  living  and  economic  growth.    Although  the  United  States  has  been  engaged  in 
a  Food  for  Peace  program  here  in  Latin  America  for  nine  years,  this  conference  is 
the  first  of  its  kind.    This  meeting  in  itself  indicates  the  importance  we  attach 
to  these  programs.    It  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  coordination  of  our  own  efforts, 
within  the  several  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  that  share  in  these 
programs,  in  order  that  we  may  effectively  mobilize  all  appropriate    resources  at 
all  levels  to  improve  our  programs  and  increase  their  effectiveness. 

"Our  Food  for  Peace  program  is  today  systematically  being  worked  into  economic 
development  plans  in  those  countries  where  we  have  agreements.    This  coordination 
begins  in  the  field  with  our  agricultural  attaches  and  the  AID,  Food  for  Peace 
and  Rural  Development  officers  in  each  country.     It  goes  right  on  through  to 
officials  of  AID  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  and  includes  the 
positive  cooperation  of  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges,  whose  resources  have 
so  much  to  contribute  in  the  essential  fields  of  research  and  education. 

"The    food  that  we  can  make  available  goes  beyond  efforts  to  alleviate  hunger 
and  meets  needs  arising  out  of  emergency  and  disaster.    We  are  expanding  the  use 
of  food  for  work  in  the  building  of  roads,  schools  and  community  facilities  thus 
turning  food  into  capital  assets  in  developing  nations.    We  are  especially  interes- 
ted in  programs  for  child  feeding  and  school  lunches       programs  that  enhance  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  coming  generation  as  they  give  additional  impetus  to 
education. 

(more)  USDA  15^8-63 
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"American    agriculture  is  also  able  to  contribute^  in  addition  to  the  fruits 
of  its  productivity^  the  know-how  that  makes  this  productivity  possible.    We  re- 
cognize that  each  nation  must  seek  permanent  solution  to  problems  of  hunger  and 
want  by  increasing  its  own  domestic  agricultural  production.    We  would  therefore 
combine^  as  effectively  as  possible^  our  Food  for  Peace  program  with  programs  of 
technical  assistance  that  will  develop^  as  rapidly  as  possible^  the  capacity  of 
the  Latin  American  nations  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

"All  of  the  participating  nations  will  gain  from  the  resulting  economic  growth 
and  development,  and  from  expanding  commercial  markets  that  will  come  with  in- 
creasing prosperity.     The  Western  Hemisphere  is  in  many  respects  a  natural  trading 
area  whose  potential  is  far  greater  than  has  been  realized  so  far.     With  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  goals,  trade  will  expand  and  diversify  and  our  commercial 
ties  will  be  strengthened. 

"As  nations  succeed  in  directing  the  forces  of  the  revolution  in  science  and 
technology  toward  greater  abundance  for  all  citizens^  they  \n.ll  move  closer  to 
the  goal  of  self-sustaining  growth.    By  doing  this  in  the  framework  of  democracy 
they  will  demonstrate  that  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  all  the  basic  needs  of 
life,  can  be  provided  in  greater  abundance  to  more  of  the  people  under  free  insti- 
tutions.   This  may  be  the  most  significant  measure  of  the  urgency  and  the  importance 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress," 
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Orville  L,  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agrioiilture 

^     V  .  S.  The  National  Education  Improvement . Act 

Submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Committee  on  Labor  &  Public  Welfare, 

United  States  Senate,  May  15,  1963 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  a  .statement  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  on  behalf  of  S.  5^0,  the  National  Education  Improvement  Act. 

No  subject  is  of  greater  importance  to  .the^people  of  rural  America.  The 
rural  areas  of  our  country  have  far  more  than  their  share  of  poverty;  two -fifths 
of  the  low-income  families  of  the  United  States  live  on  farms  Si'oin  rural  towns 
and  villages .    And  the  relatively  low  income  of  the  people  in  iniral,  aareas  is 
both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  relatively  .lower  educational'  levels.  , Poorer 
country  school  districts  lack  the  tax  resources  to  provide  the  modern . varied 
curricula  and  the  high-quality  teaching  of  the  richer  urban  and  suburban 
districts .    And  the  young  people  who  receive  their  education  in  those  rural 
schools  have,  as  a  consequence,  less  preparation  for  improving  their  earning 
power  and  their  economic  status.    Thus,  the  inter-relationship  between  rela- 
tively low-income  and  relatively  low-quality  education  tends  to  perpetuate  both. 

fHe  bill  before  you  is  a  means  for  breaking  this  vicious  circle. 

Virtually  every  State  now  recognizes  that  school  districts  in  low-income 
areas  cannot,  without  outside  help,  provide  to  their  children  opportunity  equal 
to  that  provided  children  born  in  higher-income  districts.    In  the  distribution 
of  State  aid  for  education,  the  States  seek  to  equalize  opportunity  through 
equalization  formulae  of  various  kinds .  ,  These  have  helped,  but  they  have  not 
helped  enough.    Rural  schools  still  do  not^  on  the  whole,  match  their  urban 
co\mterparts  in  the  educational  opportunity  which  they  provide. 

The  bill  before  your  Syhcommittee  would  powerfully  accelerate  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  schools.    First,  it  would  make  available  to  the  States  the 
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resources  with  which  to  impTOve  educational  opportunities  at  all  levels,  and 
in  every  locality.    Second,  it  recognizes,  in  various  of  its  sections,  the  need 
for  an  extra  share  of  expendit\ire  in  those  school  districts  which  are  disadvan- 
taged becaxise  of  the  relatively  low-income  of  their  residents.    Passage  of  this 
bill  would  have  an  immediate,  major  impact  on  the  standards  of  education  in 
rural  America. 

Those  of  us  who  are  associated  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
perhaps  in  the  best  position  to  testify  that  Federal  aid  to  education  can  be 
provided  without  Federal  control.    For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  Department 
has  worked  with,  and  provided  financial  assistance  to,  the  land -grant  colleges • 
Rarelji  in  these  hundred  years  have  the  recipients  of  this  aid  had  occasion  to 
complain  that  this  relationship  was  anything  but  productive.    They  have  not 
complained  about  Federal  dictation  or  control  of  curricula,  policy,  or  selection 
of  personnel.    The  same  can  be  said  about  the  extensive  assistance  given  by  the 
Federal  Government  since  1917  in  vocational  training  in  the  fields  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics.    As  Governor  of  a  State,  it  was  my  experience  that  Federal 
assistance  in  the  field  of  education  was  in  no  way  accompanied  by  onerous  con- 
trols.   I  believe  that  the  patterns  of  cooperation  which  have  been  worked  o^t 
over  the  years  in  existing  programs,  plus  the  safeguards  written  into  this  bill, 
provide  ample  assurance  that  the  Federal  aid  the  bill  provides  would  not  lead  to 
Federal  control  of  education.  | 
The  Status  of  Education  in  Rural  America 

Although  the  levels  of  education  in  all  segments  of  the  population  have 
been  rising ,  a.  large  disparity  still  exists  between  the  levels  of  education  ^ 
of  rural  and  urban  persons.    In  1959  the  median  yeai^s  of  education  among  urban 
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mer  25  years  of  age  and  older  .was  11.0  as  compared  with  9.0  f or  rural^-nonf arm 
men  and  5.6  for  men  living  on  farms.    Farm  and  rural  non-farm  women  had, 
similarly,  less  education  attainment  than  urban  women. 

These  disparities  have  continued  into  the  1960's,  and  they  will  continue 
.indefinitely  unless  strong  efforts  are  made  to .greatly  improve  rural  educational 
facilities  and  services.    At  the  present  time,  a.  jsmaller  proportion  of  rural 
youth  than  city  youth  finish  high  school.    A  smaller  ..proportion  go  on  to  college, 
and,  for  those  rural  and  urban  youth  with  equal. ^y ears  of  schooling,  the  former 
have  generally  received  a  less  adequate  education  in  qualitative  terms .  All 
these  conditions  place  rural  youth  at  a  disadvantage  in. today's  increasingly 
strong  competition  for  jobs.  .    .        ,  .  . 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  precisely  the  degree  to  which  urban  youth  who 
complete  high  school  receive  a  more  adequate  education,  but  such  objective 
indicators  as  can  be  identified  all  point  in- the  same  direction.    For  instance, 
in  comparison  with  urban  teachers,  rural  teachers  generally  are  less  well -trained, 
less  well-paid,  and  less  frequently  involved  in  professional  organizations. 
They  often  have  more  complicated  teaching  responsibilities,  such  as  teaching 
more  than  one  grade  or  more  than:  onsD  subject*;  .f'urjbhctnnore,..  current,  expenses, 
instructional  costs  and  value  of  school  property  per  pupil  are  considerably 
greater  in  systems  serving  urban  than  those  serving. rural  youth. 

•:This.  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  particularly  good  rural  schools. 
There  are.    What  is  needed  is  more  of  them.    What  I  am  emphasizing  is  that, 
for  .the  total  population  of  rural  youth,  their  opportunity  for  education  is 
not  comparable  to  the  opportunity  of  urban  youth.    Large  differences  in  scope 
and ; adequacy  between  rural  and  urban  education  systems,  still  exist. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  differences  in  quality  between 
rural  and  urban  public  schools  are  one  factor  that  causes  a  higher  proportion 
of  rural  than  urban  youth  to  terminate  their  formal  education  with  completion 
of  high  school.    Only  one-third  of  rural  high  school  graduates  in  the  class 
of  1960  enrolled  in  college  that  year,  compared  to  one -half  of  urban  graduates. 
And  the  results  of  college  entrance  examinations  show  that  freshmen  from 
rural  areas  are,  on  the  average,  less  well-prepared  for  college. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  rural  areas  have  done  much  to  improve  their 
educational  facilities.    Capital  expenditures  for  school  construction  in  rural 
areas,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  pupils,  have  been  exceeding  those  of  urban 
school  districts.    School  district  reorganization  provides  visible  and  dramatic 
evidence  of  improvement  in  education.    The  number  of  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  has  declined  sharply  —  from  127,649  in  1932  to  67,075  in  1953 
and  to  36,402  in  1961.    During  this  30-year  period,  one-teacher  schools  have 
declined  from  14-8,711  to  15,018,  a  reduction  of  about  90  percent.  Practically 
all  of  this  reduction  in  school  districts  and  in  one-room  and  one-teacher 
schools  has  occurred  in  rural  areas.    By  the  same  token,  most  remaining  one- 
room  and  one-teacher  schools  are  in  rural  areas. 

The  principal  barrier  to  better  education  for  farm  and  rural  youth  is 

the  inadequacy  of  the  economic  base  in  many  rural  communities.    Many  predominantly 

rural  States,  and  many  rural  school  districts,  already  make  a  greater  effort  — 

in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  their  total  income  paid  in  .'taxes  for  school 

urban 

purposes  —  than  do  more  prosperous/communities .    They  simply  lack  the  resources 
to  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done.    As  I  noted  at  the  beginning,  two-fifths  of 
the  low  income  families,  those  with  money  incomes  under  $2,500,  in  the  United 
States  live  in  rural  areas.    The  median  Income  of  urban  families  and  unrelated 
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individuals  was  $5,199  in  1959.    In  contrast,  the  median  money  income  of  rural- 
nonfarm  families  and    unrelated  individuals  was  $4,013  and  of  those  living  on 
farms,  $2,951.    Large  areas,  including  scores  of  rural  counties,  are  made  up 
predominantly  of  low-income,  families  aiid  'dearly  lacls  the  revenue'  base"  ""to  support 
con5)rehensive,  high-quality  educational  systems.    They  cannot  compete  with 
wealthier  distric,"jis^  .for  qualified  teachers)  and  they  cannot  offer  rich  and 
varied  curric\ila^.pr  modem  equipment  and  facilities.    It  is  in  these  poorer 
rural  communities  that  the  dropout  rate-as  highest."  Even  with  State  assistance, 
they  are  unable  to  provide  for  the  educatisonal  needs  of  their  youth. 

Over  the  years,  rural  areas  have  :contrii3ut6d  some  of  their  best  educated 
people  to  urban  communities.    At  least  $10^.000 '"is'  invested  in  the  education 
of  a  fann  youth  through  high  school.    When  he  goes  to  the  city,  his  community 
contributes  this  much  investment  to;  the  economy  of  some  other  community.  This 
trend  will  undoubtedly  continue.    It? is  one  strong  justification  for  national 
aid  to  rural  school  districts  which,  r educate  citizens  who  subsequently  live  — 
and  pay  their  school  taxes  —  in  non-rural  districts  throughout '"the  nation. 
It  is  also  one  important  reason  why  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  a ' strong  interest 
in  the  quality  of  the  education  tljat  is  being  provided  in  these  i/rural  districts 

Passage  of  the  National  Education  Improvement  Act  would  enable  State  and 
local  authorities  to  attack  many  of  the  deep-seated  deficiencies  in  our 
educational. -System,  at  all  levels  of  ^education  and  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
alike.    From  the  standpoint  of  rural America,  several  of  its  provisions  are  of 
particular  importance. 

The  student  aid  provisions  of  Title  I  will  make  it  easier  for  able  rural 
youths  to  obtain  higher  education.  ,J\.s  mentioned  earlier,  a  smaller  proportion  of 


young  people  from  rural  areas  attend  college  than  do  their  iirban  counterparts . 
Some  of  this  difference  is  undoubtedly  due  to  economic  reasons;    First,  the 
lower  average  income  of  rural  families;  second,  the  higher  average  cost  of 
higher  education,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  relatively  few  country 
dwellers  live  within  commuting  distance  of  institutions  of  higher  education, 
which  would  enable  them  to  attain  the  economy  of. living  at  home  while  going 
to  college.    Thus,  economic  aid  to  students,  while  advantageous  to  young 
people  fromv  all  families,  is  particularly  vital  to  those  who  come  from  rural 
areas. 

;     Title  IV,  which  provides  a  four-year  $1.5  billion  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  teacher  salary  improvement,  has  important  provisions 
for  equalizing  educational  opportunity  for  children  of  the  poorer  rural 
areas.    First,  the  Federal  funds  would  be  distributed  among  States  under  an 
equalization  formula  which  is  based  upon  the  relative  per  capita  income  of  the 
States.    Second,  10  percent  of  the  funds  must  be  applied  to  special  projects 
or  programs  directed  toward  the  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  including  those  in  depressed  rural  areas  having  a  particularly 
high  incidence  of  school  dropouts  and  of  youth  unemployment.    Such  special 
aid  appears  to  be  the  only  means  in  sight  for  correcting  quickly  the  severe 
shortcomings  in  educational  standards  which  exist  —  and  persist  —  in  our 
lowest -income  rural  areas. 

Title  V  of  the  bill,  which  relates  to  vocational  education,  is  of  such 
major  importance  to    rural  areas  that  I  will  discuss  it  at  some  length  in  the 
remainder  of  my  statement.    The  subject  has  two  aspects:    the  training  of 
farmers,  and  the  training  of  rural  youth  for  non-farm  occupations. 
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The  Farmers '  Need  for  Education 

Earlier  I  noted  that  men  living  on  farms  have  about  2.5  fewer  years  of 
education  than  urban  non-farm  "workers  •    If  "we  compare  the  educational  levels 
of  farmers  with  those  of  other  managers  —  for  example,  the  managers  of  small 
businesses  —  the  differentials  are  strikingly  greater.    But  the  job  of  the 
commercial  farm  operator  of  today  has  become  so  complex  that  it  now  requires 
a  level  of  education  comparable  to  that  of  managers  in  other  segments  of  our 
economy.    The  farmer  of  the  future  "will  need  not  only  a  better  vocational 

education  in  producing  and  marketing  farm  products,  but  also  the  well-rounded 

■'■■».-  ■  . 

general  education  that  is  thought  desirable  in  other  management  positions. 
The  school  dropout  will  be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  tomorrow's  complex 
agriculture  comparable  with  the  disadvantage  of  the  urban  school  dropout  in 
the  business  world. 

Since  1917,  when  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  passed,  American  farm  youth 
have  been  provided  opportunities  for  vocational  preparation  for  farming  at 
the  high  school  level.    No  one  can  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  contribution 
which  this  vocational  instruction  has  made  to  the  development  of  farm  youth  — 
and  to  the  marvelous  increase  in  the  productivity  of  American  agriculture. 
There  will  always  remain  a  continuing  need  for  this  vocational  type  of 
training  in  rural  areas  for  young  men  who  plan  to  enter  farming  and  farm- 
related  occupations.    Provided  under  this  same  Act  is  the  training  in  home 
economics  for  girls.    The  homemaker  of  tomorrow  needs  such  training,' whether 
she  resides  in  a  rural  area  or  is  one  of  the  many  who  leave  for  urban  life. 

The  content  of  vocational  training  in  agriculture  has  been  broadened 
over  the  years  and  must  be  continuously  broadened  in  the  future.    The  modem 
commercial  farmer -^is  the  manager  of  a  highly  complex  production  plant.  He 
must  be  a  good  finance  manager,  dealing  with  purchasing  and  supply  problems. 
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and  Twith  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  credit.    Most  important  of  all  is  his 
long-term  planning  and  decision-making  associated  with  a  plant  investment 
that  has  grown  to  the  size  that  in  nonfarm  industries  "would  be  called  "small 
business."    He  must  not  only  make  decisions  related  to  his  own  farm  operation 
but  he  must  participate  in  making  decisions  on  governmental  programs.    As  a 
basis  for  these  decisions,  the  farmer  of  the  future  must  understand  the  inter- 
relationships of  his  industry  to  the  rest  of  the  economy  and  even  to  the 
international  economy.    In  short,  the  farmer  of  tomorrow  must  be  an  educated 
man  in  a  broad  sense. 

As  the  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  stated  in  its  summary 
report  to  the  President,  "The  vocational  agriculture  program,  under  Federal 
reimbursement,  should  be  broadened  to  include  instruction  and  increased 
emphasis  on  management,  finance,  farm  mechanization,  conservation,  forestry, 
transportation,  processing,  marketing  the  products  of  the  farm  and  other 
similar  topics."    To  this  list  I  would  add  outdoor  recreation. 

S.  580  as  a  whole  brings  to  rural  youth  who  plan  farming  careers  the 
opportunities  and  encouragement  for  the  broad  education  they  will  need. 
Title  V  expands  the  funds  available  for  vocational  education  and  provides 
for  greater  flexibility  in  their  administration. 
Training  of  Rural  Youth  for  Non-Farm  Occupations 

To  place  the  educational  problems  of  rural  youth  in  proper  focus,  we 
must  consider  the  employment  outlook  in  farming  and  nonfarm  activities. 
Through  the  years  the  rapid  increase  in  productivity  per  person  in  farming  — 
an  increase  in  which  all  America  can  take  pride  —  has  meant  that  our  expanded 
farm  output  has  been  produced  by  fewer  and  fewer  people.    Employment  in  farming 
declined  from  7.5  million  persons  in  19^0  to  5.7  million  persons  in  I960. 
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We  'expect  this  increase  in  productivity  per  person  to.  continue,  leading  to  a 
further  decline  of  about  2$  per  cent  bet-ween  1$.60  and  19~J0  in  the  number 
employed  in  farming.  .•, 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  Department  of  Labor  projections,  non- 
agricultural  civilian  employment  ■will  increase  rapidly  —  from  al^out  6l  million 
in  i960  to  about  76  million  in  1970,    Most  of  this  increase. is.  expect gd. to  be 
in  "wage  and  salary  enployment,  mostly  in  professional  and  technical  occupations 
and  service  industries.    This  decline  in  total  employment -in  farming  and.  the 
significant  increase  in  nonfarm  employment  means  that  most ,  farm.,  youth  will 
need  education  and  training  directed  tovjard  nonfarm  occupations. 

The  figures  are  startling.    Our  best  estimate  is  that  not  more  than,  one 
out  of  every  10  boys  now  living  on  farms  -will  have  the  opportunity  to  become  , 
the  operator  of  a  full-time  commercial  farm,  which  "we  define  for  this  purpose 
as  one  with  gross  sales  of  at  least  $10,000  a  year.  .....  .. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  a  total  of  1.9  mil3j.on  farm  boys  and  5«7 
million  rural  non-farm  boys  will  come  of  working  age.    But  there  are  in  this 
country- fewer  than  a  million,  farms  that  qualify  as  full-time  commercial  enter- 
prises. 

We  estimate  that  in  the  decade  about  250,000  openings  will^be  available 
as  operators  of  these  farms .    Some  of  these  will  be  taken  by  .present  operators 
of  smaller  farms.    Thus,  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  present  youths  on  farms  may 
expect  to  become  operators  of  fu].l-time  commercial  farms.    And  the  percentage  of 
all  rural  youth  who  can  be  absorbed  by  commercial  farm  operation  .is  nearer 
2  or  3  per  cent.    In  addition  to.  these,  there  will  be  opportunities,  for  hired 
farm  employees,  for  some  part-time  farmers  and  for  some  in  farm-related 
businesses.  'Even  so,  the  number  and  the  proportion  of  rural  youth  who  will  have 
to  look  beyond  agriculture  for  opportunities  in  the  future  are  large  and 
growing. 
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These  figures  pose  the  crux  of  the  educational  problem  for  rural  youth. 
A  large  majority  of  them  must  be  educated  for  employment  in  a  wide  range  of 
vocations  and  professions.    Vocational  agriculture  —  pairbicularly  where  it 
is  broadened  as  recommended  by  the  Panel  of  Consultants  —  provides  a  good 
background  for  boys  entering  industries  concemed  with  the  processing  and 
marketing  of  farm  products.    But  this  solves  only  part  of  the  problem^  we 
must  prepare  well  over  5  million  farm  and  rural  non-farm  boys  for  occupations 
outside  of  agriculture. 

Because  the  educational  levels  of  rural  youth  have  been  somewhat  below 
those  of  other  youth,  large  numbers  of  young  people  who  have  left  the  farms 
for  the  cities  in  the  past  have  had  to  enter  the  labor  force  in  urban  occupa- 
tions requiring  low  skills.    Numerous  studies  made  in  recent  years  show  that 
greater  proportions  of  rural  youth  than  of  urban  are  in  lower  paying  and  less 
skilled  occupations.    And,  as  other  witnesses  have  pointed  out,  employment 
opportunities  in  those  activities  that  have  absorbed  much  of  the  unskilled  and 
untrained  manpower  from  rural  areas  are  rapidly  declining.    Jobs  for  the  un- 
skilled will  continue  to  dry  up.    The  untrained  rural  youth  who  is  surplus  to 
the  rural  economy  will  be  surplus  in  the  cities  too. 

It  is  therefore  urgent  that  rural  youth  be  prepared  educationally  to 
participate  on  an  equitable  basis  in  the  emerging  occupational  structure. 
Obviously,  we  should  have  deep  concern  for  a  high  level  of  general  education 
among  these  youths  to  provide  a  base  for  further  training  and  absorption  in 
a  more  highly  productive  labor  force. 

Nearly  every  Title  of  this  Act  will  help  to  achieve  this  goal.  Titles 
IV  and  V,  dealing  with  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  with  the 
improvement  of  vocational  education,  are  particularly  important. 
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Vocational  agricultural  training  is  a  continuing  need,  but  it  needs  to  be 
balanced  by  making  other  fields  of  vocational  education  more  widely  available 
in  rural  areas.    These  include  training  for  -wholly  neiJ  industries  and  Jobs 
that  are  emerging  in  the  changing  industrial  and  occupational  climate  of  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century,    We  must  emphasize  vocational 
educational  training  in  those  areas  where  opportunities  are  expanding  and 
will  be  expanding  over  the  years  ahead. 

In  the  modernization  of  vocational  education,  the  construction  of  area 
schools  —  which  the  bill  specifically  encourages  —  is  highly  irrportant  in 
rural  areas,  because  the  necessary  range  of  occupational  training  cannot  be 
provided  in  small  rural  high  schools.    Unless  and  until  such  modem  area 
schools  are  in  operation,  vocational  programs  in  the  smaller  schools  will  of 
course  be  needed. 
Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  repeat  our  deep  and  serious  interest  in  the  educ 
tion  and  training  of  farm  and  rural  youthc    As  a  general  goal,  we  want  to  see 
them  educated  on  a  par  with  other  groups;  we  want  to  see  farm  operators  take 
their  place  in  the  economy  as  educated  managers j  and  we  want  to  see  rural 
youth  able  to  compete  effectively  in  the  job  markets  now  and  in  the  future, 

S.  580,  with  the  measures  provided  under  the  various  Titles,  furnishes 
the  fundamental  framework  to  achieve  these  goals  for  farm  people  —  goals 
of  a  society  that  seeks  the  fullest  development  of  the  potential  skills  and 
talents  of  all  of  its  citizens.    I  urge  that  the  special  needs  of  the  people 
of  rural  areas  be  considered,  and  I  join  in  urging  passage  of  this  Act. 
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.  Department  of  Agriculture  JUN  I  ~  1963 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

C  &  R-ASF 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  honor  of  being  a  part  of  your  observance 
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of  Norwegian  Constitution  Day.     I  haven't  seen  so  niany  Scandinavians  since 
I  left  Minnesota, 

There  is  something  peculiarly  American  about  a  celebration  of  this 
kind        in  which  a  large  nationality  group  gathers  to  pay  tribute  to  a  home 
land  across  the  sea.    Because,  in  doing  this,  you  are  also  testifying  to 
the  greatness  of  America,  which  became  great  by  offering  homes  and  freedom 
and  opportunity  to  people  from  many . countries  of  the  world. 

As  a  Minnesotan, . .partly  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  descent... I  am 
most  aware  of  the  contributions  my  brother  Norwegians  have  made  to  the 
spirit  and  traditions  of  America.     I  am  most  aware  of  the  vigor  you  have 
brought  to  trade  and  industry .. .and  of  the  earnestness  and  understanding 
you  have  brought  to  agriculture. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  which  I  see  expressed  by  the 
Norwegians  of  the  New  York  City  area  here  today.    My  knowledge  of  the 
Norwegian  language  is  almost  nonexistent .. .but  I  think  you  who  know  the 
language  would  say  it: 

"Jeg  har  glaedet  mig  til  denne  Syttende  Mai  festen  idag.    Det  er 
morsomt  a  vaere  sammen  med  sa  mange  av  Norsk  herkomst." 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  Norweglan- 
AmErican  17th  of  May  Observance  in  New  York  City,  N.Y.,  May  19,  1963. 
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For  those  of  you  whose  knowledge  of  the  language  is  no  better  than 
mine,  I  have  just  tried  to  say: 

"I  have  looked  forward  to  this  17th  of  May  celebration  today.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  together  with  so  many  of  Norwegian  ancestry." 

As  residents  of  Greater  New  York,  you  live  in  an  area  where  many 
of  the  newspapers  tend  to  take  an  oversimplified  view  of  agriculture  and  my 
job  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     I  suspect  that  many  of  you,  until  today, 
thought  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  being  a  character  in  a  cartoon 
and  not  flesh  and  blood  at  all.     I  am  happy  to  testify  to  the  contrary. 

In  most  of  the  cartoons  where  I  play  the  leading  character  I  find 
myself  somehow  involved  with  surpluses.     In  fact,  I  have  even  been  portrayed 
in  cartoons  as  a  scarcely  visible  object  almost  completely  smothered  in  a 
mountain  of  grain.     I  like  to  point  out  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  actually  engaged  in  hundreds  of  activities  for  the  protection  and  better- 
ment of  consumers  and  the  general  public        yet  the  public  mostly  thinks  of 
the  Department  as  a  giant  warehouse. 

And  of  course,  oversupplies  of  certain  commodities  especially 
grain       are  a  problem.     I  knew  that  when  I  took  the  job       and  my  associates 
and  I  are  working  hard  at  this  particular  phase  of  the  job. 

But  the  more  I  work  at  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  these  stock- 
piles of  grain,  of  cotton,  of  butter,  are  not  in  themselves  the  real  problem. 

(more) 
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They  are  the  consequences  of  the  fact  that  our  ability  to  produce  food 
exceeds  our  capacity  to  use  it.    And  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  situation 
is  not  confined  to  agriculture. 

We  live  today  in  an  age  of  abundance  where  we  can  produce  food, 
or  automobiles  or  almost  any  consumer  or  industrial  product  in  almost  any 
quantity  we  desire.     It  thrusts  into  an  age  we  can  only  dimly  understand. 
We  see  the  problems  clear  enough,  but  the  promise  for  a  better  life  is  often 
far  less  clear. 

This  ability  to  produce,  or  over-produce,   is  present  in  industry 
in  steel  mills,  in  automobile  plants,  in  manufacturing  of  many  kinds.     In  the 
first  quarter  of  1963,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  rates  of  capacity 
utilization  stood  at  only  81  percent. 

But  industry,  unlike  agriculture,  does  not  show  off  its  unused 
capacity  in  large  and  conspicuous  stockpiles  of  products  that  cannot  be  sold. 
Instead,  it  lays  off  workers.    Thousands  of  unemployed  steel  workers  or  coal 
miners  cannot  very  well  be  stockpiled  all  in  one  place.    They  do  not  attract 
the  pen  of  the  cartoonist  as  readily  as  do  huge  mountains  of  yellow  corn. 

Yet,  to  the  individual  families  affected,   these  industrial  layoffs 
are  serious  and  real.    And  unemployed  workers        like  stockpiles  of  grain 
are  proof  of  developments  which  both  in  industry  and  agriculture  are 
threatening  to  create  a  surplus  of  people. 


(more) 
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Indeed,  we  are  already  faced  with  a  real  and  serious  surplus 
represented  by  excess  manpower  --  and  these  people  are  too  often  left 
tragically  without  any  place  in  our  economy. . .without  any  means  by  which 
they  can  share  in  the  abundance  that  can  be  produced. 

These  developments,  which  grow  out  of  scientific  and  technological 
changes,  are  characteristic  of  our  age.    They  are  the  visible  part  of  a 
revolution  that  is  proceeding  with  great  speed.    Yet,  the  changes  we  have 
seen  are  merely  prologue  to  the  greater  and  more  far  reaching  changes 
that  lie  ahead. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  problem.    History  is  a  record  mostly  of  a 
world  of  scarcity,  not  plenty.    Abundance  is  a  situation  that  number  one, 
calls  for  thankfulness.    We  have  met  the  problems  of  scarcity .. .and  have 
conquered  them.    Other  countries        including  those  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  and  Sugar  Cane  curtains        would  like  to  know  how  we  do  it. 

Yet  we  find  the  problems  of  abundance  —  of  scientific  and 
technological  progress        more  complex  and  harder  to  understand  than  those 
of  scarcity.    And  it  doesn't  make  sense  for  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  to  admit  an  inability  to  solve  these  questions. 

We  must  not  and  shall  not  accept  conditions  that  impose  insecurity 
and  fear  upon  millions  of  Americans  because  they  have  been  replaced  by 
machines  and  cannot  find  a  new  place  in  our  economic  life.     It  would  be  a 
denial  of  the  democracy  that  our  Norwegian  ancestors  helped  to  create  and 
to  nourish  on  this  continent. 
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This  problem       as  applied  to  industry       was  one  of  my  major 
concerns  as  Governor  of  Minnesota.     In  northern  Minnesota,  there  is  a  mining 
area  where  generations  of  Americans  have  worked        including  many  Norwegians 
and  Swedes.    Over  the  years,  these  workers  produced  80  percent  of  the  iron 
ore  that  built  America  and  won  two  world  wars.    Yet  these  people        in  the 
1950 's        faced  a  future  with  fewer  and  fewer  jobs  to  go  around. 

Now,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  find  that  the  same  problem  is 
a  daily  visitor  in  my  office.     It's  the  same  problem       but  this  time  it 
relates  to  farmers.    And,  with  just  a  little  Norwegian  stubbornness,  I  am 
trying  to  find  an  answer.    After  all,  problems  are  progress,  only  the 
solution  is  lacking. 

To  put  it  very  simply,  we  have  launched  a  two-pronged  attack  on 
the  so-called  farm  problem.    First,  we  are  working  to  expand  the  use  of  our 
food  abundance,  but  with  the  realistic  view  that  for  the  forseeable  future  our 
capacity  to  produce  vill  outrace  ^ven  the  most  intensive  effort  to  put  our 
abundance  into  constructive  channels. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  of  how  we  are  expanding  the  opportunities 
for  constructive  use  of  our  food  abundance.     Last  year  we  shipped  abroad 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  program  over  $1.6  billion  worth  of  food,  sharing 
our  abundance  with  over  300  million  persons  in  over  100  other  countries. 

This  is  the  true  humanitarian  use  of  our  food  abundance.  Only 
last  week  I  was  in  South  America  attending  a  conference  to  help  expand  the 
role  of  agriculture  in  speeding  the  economic  growth  of  the  nations  on  that 
continent . 
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I  vish  you  could  have  seen  and  heard  the  stories  of  the  progress  being 
made  there.    It  comes  slovly^  almost  by  one  agonized  step  after  the  other.  But 
each  step  is  in  the  direction  of  a  better  life  for  millions  of  people  vho  have 
knovn  nothing  better  than  poverty.  | 

1 

In  PerU;  for  example^  what  began  with  a  single  school  lunch  program 
in  1961  through  the  efforts  of  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Association  has  now  been 
expanded  to  a  national  program  reaching  200,000  children.    Next  year,  the  program 
will  be  expanded  further  to  reach  one  million  children  with  a  hot,  rib  sticking 
lunch  utilizing  food  produced  by  the  American  farmer.    Each  meal  includes  a 
glass  of  reconstituted  milk. 

Now  some  people  call  this  surplus  disposal,  or  relief  feeding...  and 
when  they  do,  they  miss  an  important  part  of  the  challenge  of  this  age  of 
abundance.    We  are  making  possible  a  capitsQ.  investment  which  will  mean  a  brighter 
future  for  the  young  people  of  South  America  through  this  program.    It  not  only 
gives  students  a  nutritious  meal,  thus  insuring  etlirtness  and  health,  but  also 
it  places  a  premium  on  going  to  school.    Attendance  last  year  increased  an  average 
35  percent  in  schools  where  the  lunch  program  is  operating. . .and  in  some  schools 
over  150  percent  more  children  came  to  learn,  and  to  eat. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  army  travels  on  its  stomach,  but  we  are  out 
to  prove  that  Democracy  seeks  to  reach  and  to  fill  the  stomach  of  every  hungry 
child . 

But  recognizing  the  enormous  productivity  of  agriculture  we  are  ^ 

seeking  to  find  workable  tools  which  will  help  farmers  to  balance  what  they  produce 

with  what  can  be  effectively  used.    Already       in  the  past  two  years  -- 
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we  have  reduced  grain  stockpiles  by  1.3  billion  bushels,  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them  by  over  $800,000  a  day.     Average  net  income  per  farm  has 
increased  by  18  percent  in  the  past  two  years.     These  are  important  gains 
to  all  of  us. 

The  second  phase  of  our  approach,  under  what  we  call  the  Rural  Areas 
Development  program,  is  designed  to  help  improve  economic  conditions  in  all 
rural  America.    We  call  this,  for  short,  the  RAD  program,  and  it  has  as  its 
broad  goal  the  renewal  and  strengthening  of  our  rural  communities.  Through 
this  program,  we  are  seeking  to  develop  in  rural  areas  new  opportunities  for 
constructive  employment,  both  agricultural  and  non- agricultural,  for  those  now 
unemployed  or  underemployed. 

We  want  to  help  those  who  live  in  rural  America  to  shift  resources 
out  of  the  production  of  things  that  are  in  oversupply        like  surplus  crops 
and  into  goods  and  services  for  which  a  growing  need  exists        like  recreation, 
and  timber.     In  many  instances  this  will  mean  diverting  acres  from  field  crops 
to  grazing  and  to  timber.     It  will  also  mean  developing  recreational  facilities 
and  services  on  farms  near  enough  to  population  centers  to  help  meet  the 
burgeoning  need  for  recreation  opportunities. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Commission  has  predicted  that  the 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation  will  triple  between  now  and  the  year  2000  -- 
but  the  speed  with  which  this  need  is  rising  almost  defies  accurate  estimating. 

In  1957,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tried  to  predict  five  years 

ahead  the  number  of  recreation  visits  to  the  National  Forests.     (That's  right 

the  National  Forests  do  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  because 
we  administer  the  Forest  Service.) 
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Our  experts  considered  the  best  evidence  they  had  and  predicted  that 
in  1962  there  might  be  as  many  as  62  million  visits  to  the  National  Forests. 
What  actually  happened  in  1962?    Why,  we  had  113  million  recreation  visits 
almost  double  the  estiraatel 

What  we  do  know  for  sure  is  that  everything  favors  a  continued  rapid 
rise  in  the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation.    More  people  have  more  leisure  time. 
Our  population  is  growing  rapidly.     And  the  income  of  the  average  family  is 
rising,  and  is  expected  to  more  than  double  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  important  thing  about  Rural  Areas  Development  is  that  the  principal 
effort  is  oriented  around  local  communities,  and  must  depend  on  local  initiative 
and  local  energy... if  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

You  know,   it  is  not  unique  for  a  Government  to  take  an  intereet  in 
agriculture.     In  fact,  it  is  pretty  much  the  rule  in  the  world  over.     In  America, 
we  are  striving  to  preserve  our  traditional  family  farming  system,  which  is  the 
wonder  of  the  world.     We  try  to  do  this  by  providing  farmers  the  means  by  which 
they  can  work  together  in  adjusting  production  so  that  they  may  have  some  of  the 
bargaining  strength  that  other  economic  groups  have.     I  like  to  call  this  "muscle 
in  the  market  place." 

In  Norway,  the  Government  already  provides  farmers  with  some  bargaining 
strength,  only  in  a  way  completely  different  than  we  propose  to  follow. 

Farm  prices  in  Norway  are  settled  through  negotiation  between  the 
government  and  the  farmers'  organizations,  and  are  based  on  a  relationship 
between  the  farmer's  returns  and  his  costs.     In  order  to  achieve  certain  income 

levels,  prices  for  some  products  are  fixed  and  prices  on  others  are  supported 

through  subsidies  and  marketing  regulations. 
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An  important  consideration  in  these  negotiations  is  the  cost  of  food 
to  consumers.     In  arriving  at  fair  incomes  for  farmers,  the  government  also 
maintains  food  costs  at  low  levels  to  insure  that  food  is  readily  available  to 
all  persons. 

The  Norwegian  system  fits  the  Norwegian  economy,  and  it  would  not 
fit  the  special  needs  of  our  economy.    But  the  key  point  is  this:  While 
Norwegian  agriculture  and  farm  programs  are  entirely  different  from  our  agri- 
culture and  our  farm  programs,  both  provide  an  abundance  of  food.     In  food 
adequacy,  Norway  and  the  United  States  rank  together. 

In  fact,  Norway  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  where  the 
calorie  consumption  per  person  equals  or  exceeds  the  level  here  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  an  even  more  remarkable  achievement  than  it  appears  on  the 
surface,  since  the  natural  resources  of  Norway  are  not  as  great  by  any  means 
as  our  own.    You  have  to  look  further  to  find  the  answer  to  how  they  do  it. 

Part  of  it,  of  course,  lies  with  the  industriousness  of  the  Norwegian 
people.     But  much  of  it  can  be  traced  to  a  strong  and  thorough  educational 
system  which  seeks  to  equip  people  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for 
a  modern  and  complex  world.     Much  of  it  can  be  traced  to  the  institutions. .. the 
schools,  and  to  strong  cooperatives,  labor  unions,  churches,  private  businesses 
and  so  on. 

And  much  of  it  can  be  traced  to  the  recognition  of  the  Norwegian  people 
that  their  government  is  an  instrument  for  achieving  social  and  economic  justice. 

We  grow  only  as  we  learn,  and  we  still  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
country  from  which  we  came. 
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2  NATIONAL  LIBRARV 

^      ^»  S«  Department  of  Agriculture  195g 
^/^^ffice  of  the  Secretary 

^  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  participate  with  you  at  this  luncheon 

which  begins  the  ninth  year  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
dairy  industry  have  joined  in  the  June  Dairy  MDnth  celebration.  Dairying 
has  always  held  a  special  meaning  to  me,  probably  because  I  learned  to 
milk  a  cow  about  the  time  I  learaed  to  walk. 

Our  family  farm,  homesteaded  by  my  grandfather,  is  a  small  dairy- 
livestock  farm  near. Zimbrota,  Minnesota,    Ify  siammers  as  a  boy  were  spent 
there,  most  of  them  on  the  working  end  of  a  pitchfork.    And  today,  when 
my  head  is  filled  with  the  problems  of  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  my 
heart  remains  with  the  land  and  the  people  who  make  it  produce  so  abundantly. 

This,  more  than  anything  else,  spurs  me  on  whenever  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  before  a  city  or  urban  audience  to  relate  the  enormous 
benefits  which  the  unequalled  success  of  the  American  farmer  has  made 
available  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Year  in  and  year  out, , .regardless  of  floods,  storms,  droughts. 
Insects  and  other  natural  disasters,  we  maintain  and  constantly  improve 
our  high  level  of  nutrition  because  of  the  abundance  of  today's  agriculture. 

And  today,  we  spend  less  for  this  food  abundance  than  any  people 
anywhere. ,  .anytime, ,  .in  history.    The  American  housewife  doesn't  always 
realize  this,  but  it  is  true.    The  average  American  family  today  spends  only 
19  percent  of  its  Income  for  food.    Ten  years  ago  food  costs  took  23  percent 
of  the  family  Income.    And  today  in  most  countries,  food  costs  range  from  30 
to  80  percent  of  family  Income. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L,  Freeman  at  June  Dairy  Hfonth 
luncheon,  National  Dairy  Council,  Sherry-Netherland  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
New  York.  Mav  PQ.  1963.  1;30  p>m,.  EDT, 
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One  of  the  reasons  food  is  such  a  bargain  today  is  that  the  farmer 
has  been,  and  is,  subsidizing  the  consumer.    It's  hard  to  believe,  but  it's 
true.    We  have  heard  so  much  for  so  long  about  subsidies  to  farmers  that  we 
no  longer  look  to  see  what  actually  is  happening.    Had  food  prices  at  the  farm 
increased  as  much  as  the  cost  of  other  goods  and  services  during  the  past 
decade,  all  of  us  as  consumers  would  be  paying  $4  to  $6  billion  more  a  year 
for  food.    Current  prices  mean  the  housewife  today  has  arx  extra  $100  to  spend 
for  other  things.    Thus,  the  holler  about  government  subsidies  and  alleged 
handouts  has  all  but  drowned  out  the  fact  that,  even  including  the  payments 
made  to  farmers,  the  food  we  buy  today  takes  less  of  our  income  than  it  did 
10  years  ago  and  —  all  things  considered  —  not  the  farmer  but  the  consumer 
is  the  one  really  subsidized. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it — our  food  abundance  is  a  spectacular 
achievement.    It  is  America's  number  one  success  story. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  this  food  success  story  than  the 
dairy  industry. 

Very  often  in  my  travels  here  in  this  country  and  abroad,  I  do  a 
little  dairy  market  research.    It  occurred  to  me  once  d\iring  a  flight  that 
the  passengers  who  ordered  milk  with  their  meal  did  so  without  the  slightest 
concern  as  to  whether  it  was  put  on  the  plane  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
Ckicago,  or  Dallas  or  at  some  other  place. 

Whether  it  was  produced  in  the  South,  West,  North  or  East  — 
they  cared  not.    I  doubt  if  one  passenger  in  the  several  dozen  even  redd 
the  brand  name  on  the  carton. 
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As  I  thouglit  further  about  this  minor  phenomenon,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  this  is  not  just  a  matter  of  sophistication  in  the  modem  air 
traveler  —  it  is  a  matter  of  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  product. 

You  might  say  that  air  passengers  must  have  confidence  in  the 
air  line  that  flies  them  and  feeds  them,  but  the  fact  is  that  this  confidence 
extends  to  all  American  travelers.    No  matter  how  they  travel  or  at  what 
obscure  crossroads  they  find  themselves  —  they  can  and  do  buy  dairy  products 
without  the  slightest  worry. 

For  any  person  who  has  visited  abroad,  you  know  that  the  further 
you  get  f r©m  urban  areas  the  greater  caution  is  required  in  the  milk  or 
water  or  other  liquids  available  to  drink. 

But  the  American  housewife  opening  a  bottle  of  milk  or  a  package 
of  cheese  or  butter  anywhere  assumes  that  the  product  will  be  wholesome, 
safe  and  of  top  quality.    This  is  true  even  though  no  food  is  more  perish- 
able —  and  none  is  easier  to  contaminate. 

This  faith  is  a  tribute  to  the  splendid  job  performed  by  your 
industry  —  from  the  dairy  farmer  all  the  way  to  the  merchant  who  handles 
the  retail  product.    This  dependable  high  quality  requires  the  efforts  of 
aU. 

I  join  all  Americans  in  saluting  the  dairy  industry. 

There  is  another  area  too  where  more  public  attention  could  be 
focused  on  the  achievements  of  the  dairy  farmer  and  his  industry.    We  are 
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today  making  greater  use  of  the  abundance  of  American  dairy  farms. . .both 
at  home  and  abroad. . .than  ever  before  to  assure  that  more  people  benefit 
from  the  improved  diet  which  comes  with  increased  milk  consumption. 

The  dairy  industry  and  the  American  people  can  feel  justly  proud 
of  the  constructive  uses  we  are  jnaking  with  our  dairy  abundance.  Every 
person  ought  to  be  glad  that  this  very  day  over  15  million  American  school 
children  are  eating  a  well-balanced  school  lunch  —  including  milk.  For 
some  children,  the  School  Lunch  program  is  their  only  assurance  of  at  least 
one  good  square  meal  a  day. 

Every  person  ought  to  be  equally  thrilled  that  during  the  year  at 
least  25  million  boys  and  girls  will  receive  one  or  more  half -pints  of  milk 
which  are  made  available  either  throiigh  the  School  Lunch  program  or  at 
reduced  prices  through  the  reimbursement  feature  of  the  Special  Milk  program. 

Also  this  year  through  the  Food  for  Peace  program  enough  dry 
milk  powder  for  35  million  children  will  be  made  available  throughout  the 
world.    Some  children  will  receive  only  a.  little,  and  others  enough  for  a 
school  lunch. .  .but  even  one  or  two  glasses  a  week  is  more  than  some  children 
have  had  in  their  whole  life. 

This  is  the  true  humanitarian  use  of  our  food  abundance.  Only 
last  week  I  was  in  South  America  attending  a  conference  to  help  expand  the 
role  of  agriculture  in  speeding  the  economic  growth  of  the  nations  on  that 
continent . 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  and  heard  the  stories  of  the  progress 
being  made  there.    It  comes  slowly,  almost  by  one  agonized  step  after  the 
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other.    But  each  step  is  in  the  direction  of  a  better  life  for  millions  of 
people  who  have  known  nothing  better  than  poverty. 

In  Peru,  for  example,  what  began  with  a  single  school  lunch  program 
in  1961  through  the  efforts  of  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Association  has  now 
expEinded  to  a  national  program  reaching  200,000  children.    Next  year,  the 
program  will  be  expanded  to  reach  one  million  children  with  a  hot,  rib 
sticking  Ixmch  utilizing  food  produced  by  the  American  farmer.    Each  meal 
includes  a  glass  of  reconstituted  milk. 

Now  some  people  call  this  surplus  disposal,  or  relief  feeding.,, 
and  when  they  do,  they  miss  the  entire  point  of  the  challenge  of  this  age 
of  abundance.    On  the  one  hand  we  are  sharing  the  abundance  with  which  we 
are  blessed.    At  the  same  time  we  are  making  an  investment  in  the  young 
people  and  the  future  of  Latin  America  through  this  program.    It  not  only 
gives  students  a  nutritious  meal,  thus  insuring  alertness  and  health,  but 
also  it  places  a  premium  on  going  to  school.    Attendance  last  year  increased 
an  average  35  percent  in  schools  where  the  lunch  program  is  operating, . .and 
in  some  schools  over  150  percent  more  children  came  to  learn,  and  to  eat. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  army  travels  on  its  stomach,  but  we  are 
out  to  show  that  the  way  of  Democracy  is  to  fill  the  stomach  of  hungry  children 
and  make  available  to  them  good  schooling. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  programs  and  others  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  banner,  we  provided  a  record  6S9,B  million  pounds  of  dry  milk  during 
the  past  marketing  year.    Three  years  ago,  we  shipped  abroad  254.9  million 
pounds . 
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All  told,  including  the  milk  and  dairy  products  provided  at  home 
through  the  direct  food  distribution  program,  and  the  school  lunch  and  other 
youtti  programs,  the  Food  for  Peace  program  abroad,  and  others,  the  Department 
last  year  accounted  for  over  nine   percent  of  the  total  milk  marketed,  almost 
H  billion  pounds. 

Our  efforts  to  expand  markets  for  the  dairy  farmer  do  not  end  here. 
We  also  promote  milk  and  dairy  products  month  after  month  through  the 
Plentiful  Foods  program  which  informs  the  housewife  of  special  food  bargains, 
and  w«  currently  are  focusing  our  educational  and  infonnation  facilities 
towards  the  June  Dairy  Lfonth  celebration. 

The  dairy  industry,  through  the  National  Dairy  Council  and  the 
American  Dairy  Association,  has  aggressively  taken  up  the  challenge  of 
encouraging  the  use  of  milk  as  a  highly  nutritive,  low-cost  food  item. 
These  organizations  on  a  national  basis,  together  with  many  local  groups, 
seek  constantly  to  improve  the  educational  advertising  and  merchandising 
efforts  of  the  dairy  industry. 

One  of  the  healthy  signs  in  this  area  is  the  growing  awareness 
within  the  Industry  that  milk  as  a  beverage  must  compete  for  attention  and 
consumer  recogniti6n  with  other  beverages.    It  is  not  enough  to  stress  the 
"sweet"  virtues  of  milk  alone,  even  though  milk  is  one  of  the  best  all-round, 
well-balanced  food  items  available  to  the  consumer  today.    The  use  of  milk  as 
the  basic  product  in  many  of  the  so-called  reducing  liquid  diets  available 
today  is  a  new  encouraging  development. 
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Another  healthy  sigii  is  the  slow  return  to  reason  which  is  coming 
in  the  promotion  of  competing  food  items.    For  some  time  now  the  American 
public  has  been  led  to  believe  that  margarine  has  quasi-medical  values  in 
addition  to  its  value  as  a  food  product.    Consumers  Report,  in  its  own 
methodical  fashion,  reported  recently  that  the  only  health  claim  that  could 
be  made  for  margarine  is  its  nutritional  value  as  a  food  —  something  all 
foods  share  in  common. 

In  the  highly  competitive  market  we  have  for  food,  we  must  expect 
that  other  foods  will  constantly  challenge  the  envied  position  which  milk 
aad  dairy  products  have  in  the  American  diet.    This  competition  will  become 
increasingly  strong  as  'new  and  different  foods  are  developed.    The  dairy 
industry,  just  to  hold  its  own,  will  need  to  make  a  considerable  and 
continuing  effort  in  the  future  just  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

What  I  have  said  thus  far  represents  one  aspect,  the  use  side  of 
the  dairy  industry  story  in  this  age  of  abundance.    There  is  another  side, 
directly  and  intimately  related  to  the  one  I  have  just  described.    As  we 
learn  to  make  constructive  use  of  this  abundance  of  dairy  products ... as 
we  explore  humanitarian  and  economic  development  dimensions  never  before 
available. , .we  must  recognize  that  the  power  of  abundance  is  not  always  a 
blessing  for  every  person. 

This  is  especially  true  as  it  affects  the  farmer... the  dairy 
farmer. . .today.    It  is  an  elemental  truth  that  in  any  market  —  whether 
it  is  the  open  market  of  agriculture  or  the  administered  markets  of 
industry  —  over-production  means  lower  prices. 
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The  basic  significance  of  this  is  written  clearly  in  dairying. 
The  dairy  farmer  is  the  most  underpaid  food  producer  in  an  industry  where 
the  returns  are  generally  inadequate.    Low  dairy  farmer  income  is  a  loud 
and  emphatic  mes  sage  that  something  needs  to  he  done . , , something  more  than 
we  have  been  doing. 

Cold  impartial  figures  tell  the  story.    In  the  past  twelve  years, 
milk  consumption  has  increased  by  3ess  than  two  percent, ,, excluding  domestic 
and  international  donations.    The  efforts  which  you  and  others  are  maMng 
on  the  national  and  local  levels  are  recognition  of  this  challenge. 

It  reflects  the  fact  that  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  during 
thie  period  has  declined  17  percent,  and  only  the  fact  that  population  has 
increased  more  than  17  percent  at  the  same  time  has  kept  milk  consumption 
from  declining  overall. 

This  is  an  extremely  small  rate  of  increase  for  an  industry  where 
the  average  dairy  farmer  is  increasing  his  productivity  at  a  5  percent  rate 
each  year.    Faced  with  rising  capital  costs,  he  can  continue  producing 
milk  only  by  expanding  the  size  of  his  production  unit. 

Thus,  the  very  accomplishments .. .which  give  rise  to  the  great 
opportunities  for  making  constructive  use  of  abundance. . .brings  all  of  us 
to  a  related  problem  we  cannot  ignore.    Some  may  not  want  to  talk  about 
this  problem,  and  others  may  try  to  sweep  it  under  a  rug  and  look  the 
other  way... but  in  the  end  we  cannot  run  away  from  it. 

As  much  as  we  might  hope  that  the  combined  efforts  of  the  dairy 
industry  and  the  Department  to  expand  consumption  would  eliminate  the 
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problem  of  over-production  with  low  farm  prices,  this  has  not  occurred  to 
date... nor  does  it  appear  likely  that  these  efforts  alone  can  ever  bring 
consumption  and  production  into  reasonable  balance  in  the  future. 

Even  if  the  promotion  and  merchandising  efforts  were  successful 
beyond  our  greatest  expectations,  the  potential  of  the  dairy  farmer  to 
increase  his  output  far  exceeds  the  consumer's  potential  for  using  it. 
Che  figures  —  a  2  percent  increase  in  consumption  in  twelve  years  as 
contrasted  with  the  average  producer's  ability  to  increase  his  productivity 
at  a  yearly  5  percent  rate  (60%  over  a  1-year  period)  —  cannot  be  ignored. 

At  present,  government  inventories  of  butter  exceed  4-00  million 
pounds  and  t!ae  inventories  of  nonfat  dry  milk  exceed  500  million  pounds. 
And  while  milk  production  has  declined  slightly  in  recent  months,  these 
inventories  continue  to  grow  despite  the  accelerated  use  of  dairy  products 
in  domestic  and  international  concessional  programs.    Purchases  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  are  currently  running  in  excess  of  1.2  billion  pounds  annually,  or 
the  equivalent  of  the  non-fat  solids  in  more  than  12  billion  pounds  of  milk. 

I  believe  there  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  a  need  for  programs 
directed  at  balancing  our  supplies  of  milk  with  consumer  demand  so  as  to 
stabilize  prices  at  a  level  fair  to  the  farmer  and  reasonable  for  the 
consumer.    This  is  a  fact  which  the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole  has  yet  to 
face  squarely. 

Few  effective  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  this  basic  need  to 
date.  The  dairy  industry,  with  all  its  diverse  and  divided  segments,  so 
far  has  found  it  impossible  to  agree  on  a  sensible  program  to  balance  supply 
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and  demand.  As  a  result,  we  continue  to  operate  our  dairy  price  programs 
under  laws  that  are  long  outmoded.  We  do  this,  not  because  these  laws  do 
an  adequate  job,  but  because  they  are  better  than  nothing ...  and  the  dairy 
ind\istry  has  not  been  able  to  agree  on  anything  else. 

No  one  questions  that  dairy  farm  income  is  far  too  low.  In 
1962  the  net  farm  incomes  on  typical  commercial  family  operated  dairy  farms 
in  some  of  our  most  important  milk  producing  areas  ranged  from  about  $3,000 
to  $6,000,    These  incomes  are  lower  than  incomes  on  most  other  types  of 
commercial  family-type  farms.    Yet  the  capital  investment  on  these  dairy 
farms  is  larger  than  for  most  other  farms.    When  .allowance  is  made  for  a 
return  on  this  investment,  the  actual  income  of  the  dairy  farmer  and  his 
family  ranged  from  only  $667  to  $2,551  per  farm.    The  hourly  returns  on 
labor  are  very  much  below  $1.00  per  hour.    We  cannot  consider  the  dairy 
industry  healthy  until  something  is  done  to  raise  these  incomes  to  a  fair 
and  decent  16vel, 

A  year  ago  the  Administration  submitted  a  program  which  would 
have  provided  higher  incomes  to  dairy  farmers  without  incurring  excessive 
government  costs.    It  did  not  receive  broad  support.    We  have  continued 
since  then  to  work  with  the  industry  seeking  to  develop  the  kind  of 
consensus  necessary  for  an  effective  program. 

We  are  hopeful  now  that  such  a  consensus  has  developed  around  a 
modest  program  which  has  emerged  in  the  course  of  hearings  before  the  Senate 
and  House  Agriculture  Committees.    The  program  now  before  these  committees 
provides  machinery  which  would  enable  Federal  market  orders  with  severe 
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surplus  problems  to  adjust  production  more  closely  in  balance  with  demand. 
At  the  same  time  it  provides  incentive  payments  to  producers  who  voluntarily 
make  adjustments  in  supply,  applying  the  same  principle  that  has  made  it 
possible  to  reduce  grain  surpluses  over  1  billion  |)ushels  and  provide  the 
taxpayers  eventual  savings  of  I.4  billion  dollars. 

This  general  approach  is  one  which  was  advocated  by  a  number  of 
New  York  dairy  groups  who  appeared  at  the  Congressional  hearings.    I  believe 
this  approach  would  do  much  to  ease  the  over-production  problem,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  offers  some  prospect  of  income  inrprovement  to  participating 
producers  even  during  the  adjustment  period. 

A  consensus  within  the  dairy  industry  will  be  necessary  before  an 
action  program  is  possible. 

I  hope  that  in  the  days  ahead  you  will  give  this  critical  aspect 
of  the  dairy  industry  full  and  thoughtf\il  consideration.    I  recognize  that 
it  is  not  always  pleasant  to  discuss  problems,  but  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
problems  as  well  as  progress  and  accomplishments.    You  have  shown  through 
such  efforts  as  we  are  participating  in  here  today  that  a  consensus  can  be 
achieved  in  the  dairy  industry  when  the  hope  for  progress  is  present. 

I  would  close  this  message  by  saying  that  the  positive  accomplish- 
ments of  the  dairy  industry,  both  in  developing  new  techniques  of  promotion 
and  through  its  participation  in  efforts  to  put  our  food  abundance  to 
imaginative  use,  far  outweigh  the  problems  with  which  you  contend. 

In  fact,  the  prospects  for  creating  a  better  life  for  all  people  — 
both  here  and  abroad  —  through  the  constructive  use  of  both  our  food 
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abundance  and  the  teclmology  which  makes  it  possible  make  the  problems  of 
abundance  seem  very  small. 

Each  day  I  find  new  reasons  to  be  thankful  that  I  am  Secretary 
in  charge  of  abundance  rather  than  Secretary  in  charge  of  scarcity. 
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A  ^2)  A  CHALLENGE  TO  USE  ALL  ABUMDANCE  TO  CREATE  ABUNDANCE  FOR  ALL 

^  •  Address  by  U*S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L«  Freeman 

-S"/  I  ^  ■<^3  "tjo  the  World  Food  Congress 

June  5,  1963  -  Washington,  D.C. 

The  United  States,  its  people  and  its  government,  extend  a 
most  cordial  -welcome  to  the  World  ^ood  Congress  and  to  each  participant  in 
these  meeting  • 

We  "welcome  this  Congress  as  a  fitting  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  pioneers  who  launched  this  effort  to  combat  hunger  at  the  conference 
in  Hot  Springs  just  20  years  ago. 


We  welcome  it  as  an  opportunity  to  give  an  additional  thrust  to 


the  five-year  Freedom  from  Hunger  can^aign,  the  objectives  of  vdiich  the 
United  Sftates  supports  by  a  wide  variety  of  economic  assistance  operations, 
including  Food  for  Peace  shipments.  Alliance  for  Progress  operations,  ^'eace 
Corps  activities,  and  support  for  the  joint  efforts  of  the  FAO,  the  UN,  the 
OAS,  the  Colombo  Plan,  and  other  international  approaches. 

We  welcome  it  particularly  because  of  our  high  hopes  that  out 
of  these  two  weeks  of  deliberations  may  come  definite  gains,  among  them 
a  renewed  inspiration  to  mobilize  every  appropriate  available  resource  and 
dedicate  it  to  the  achievement  of  our  common  goals,  a  greater  awareness 
of  the  problems  involved,  and  a  better  understanding  of  effective  means 
for  solving  those  problems. 
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As  Chainnan  of  the  World  Food  Congress  I  wish  to  pay  high 
tribute  to  the  many  dedicated  people  who  have  done  so  much  to  prepare 
for  this  Congress  and  pave  the  way  to  its  success. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  leadership  of  Dr.  B.  R.  Sen,  the 
Director-General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
effective  work  of  the  FAO  officials  and  staff,  the  support  given 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  many 
executive  departments  involved.    We  especially  want  to  acknowledge 
the  contributions  made  by  industry  and  by  agricultural  organizations, 
and  the  work  of  citizens,  through  their  religious,  service  and  other 
voluntary  organizations       including  the  American  Food  for  Peace 
Council  and  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  —  that  have 
meant  so  much  in  helping  to  make  this  a  real  people  to  people 
endeavor. 

Finally,  may  I  pay  tribute  to  the  thousemd  individuals  who  are 
participating  in  the  Congress.    Each  of  you  is  here  because  of  your 
deep  concern  about  one  of  this  world's  major  problems.    Each  of  you 
is  in  a  position  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  its  solution. 
The  success  of  this  World  Food  Congress  depends  on  each  one  of  you. 

As  we  begin  our  working  sessions,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
the  nature  of  this  gathering,  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of  its  purpose, 
and  to  suggest  some  approaches  to  the  achievement  of  its  goals. 
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Throiaghout  my  presentation  I  should  like  to  urge  that  we 
canmit  ourselves  to  a  determined  effort  to  win  the  campaign  for 
Freedom  from  Hunger;  to  win  that  campaign  so  decisively  that  we 
can  proceed  to  enlarge  and  broaden  our  goal  so  that  it  will 
encompass  the  positive  approach  that  is  the  logical  corollary  to  the 
elimination  of  any  evil  or  hazard.    Freedom  from  the  evil  of  hunger 
then  becomes  freedom  for  positive  good;       freedom  to  enjoy  the 
better  things  of  life  that  are  possible  only  when  hunger  is  conquered;  — 
freedom  to  develop  all  those  human  qualities  that  characterize  man 
and  distinguish  him  from  the  other  animals  of  this  earth  that  can  also 
suffer  from  hunger;  —  freedom  to  progress  towsird  higher  levels  of 
living;  —  freedom  for  the  kind  of  life  that  can  be  within  the  reach 
of  all  the  people  of  the  world  in  an  age  of  abundance. 

Throughout  this  discussion  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  science  and  technology  have  now  —  in  this  generation  — 
opened  the  door  to  a  potential  for  abiandemce  for  all.    In  some 
nations  this  abundance  has  already  been  achieved^  particularly  with 
regard  to  food,  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  not  as  yet  learned 
how  to  use  effectively  all  that  we  produce.    Let  us  accept  this  challenge 
of  abundance  with  a  detennined  effort  to  use  all  abundance  to  create 
abundance  for  all. 
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The  nature  and  make-up  of  this  Congress  is,  in  my  judgment, 
particularly  suited  to  a  consideration  of  this  challenge.    It  is 
sponsored  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  —  an  international 
agency  through  which  member  nations  seek  to  work  together  toward 
common  goals.    Yet  is  is  truly  a  people  to  people  meeting  in  the 
sense  that  participants  have  been  invited  as  individuals.  Scientists 
in  many  fields;  representatives  of  governments,  universities  and 
international  organizations;  leaders  in  farmers'  organizations,  industry, 
women's  groups  and  other  citizen  bodies;  men  and  women  from  developed 
and  developing  countries  —  all  are  here  encouraged  to  discuss  common 
problems  fully  and  frankly. 

The  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  participation  in  this 
Congress  is  perhaps  matched  by  the  varied  nature  of  the  kinds  of 
effort  that  will  be  required  to  achieve  the  goal  of  Freedom  from 
Hunger,  and  to  progress  toward  the  Use  of  All  Abundance  to  Create 
Abundance  for  All.    The  achievement  of  that  goal  will  require  more 
than  action  by  governments,       more  than  action  by  international 
organizations.    It  will  require  a  high  degree  of  public  understanding 
and  a  mobilization  of  public  opinion.    It  will  require  action  by 
agriculture  and  by  industry,  by  citizens*  groups,  by  individual  leaders. 

It  will  require  planning  and  coordination  at  many  levels. 
It  will  include  action  by  the  governments  of  developing  nations  find 
of  developed  nations.    It  will  include  bilateral  action  as  well  as 
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multilateral  agreements.    It  will  require  experimentation  and  pilot 
programs.    It  will  require  flexibility.    It  will  require  the  kind 
of  exchange  of  information  and  experience  that  will  enable  us  to 
develop,  expand,  extend,  and  adapt  those  methods,  techniques  and 
programs  that  work  the  best.    It  will  require  a  pragmatic  and 
pluralistic  approach. 

There  will  be  no  formal,  binding  document  voted  upon, 
signed  and  sealed  at  this  Congress,    The  real  success  of  these  meetings 
will  not  be  measured  by  any  piece  of  paper,  or  even  by  a  vol\:ane  of 
published  proceedings.    The  measure  of  the  success  of  this  Congress 
will  be  determined  —  in  part,  but  only  in  part  —  by  the  quality 
of  the  addresses  and  papers  presented  here,  and  the  maturity,  vision 
and  realism  that  will  characterize  the  discussions  that  take  place. 
Its  success  will  be  measured,  most  significantly,  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  individual  participants  --  inspired  and  informed  by  their 
experience  here  —  are  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  take  positive 
action,  after  the  Congress  is  over,  each  in  his  own  nation  and  within 
his  own  sphere  of  influence,  toward  plans  and  programs  that  will 
advance  the  goals  we  seek. 

These  goals  are  among  the  most  important  and  the  most  urgent 
of  the  many  goals  shared  by  all  men  everywhere.    Men  have  sought 
freedom  from  hunger  since  before  the  dawn  of  human  history.  Long 
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before  men  formulated  slogans       indeed,  before  they  had  developed 
much  use  for  words  —  they  struggled  in  response  to  the  primary 
hman  drive  for  food. 

But  if  the  desire  and  drive  to  achieve  Freedom  from  Hunger 
is  as  old  as  life  itself^  there  exist  today  two  new  elements  of 
utmost  importance. 

One  of  these  elements  is  symbolized  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  meeting  here  today  in  a  "World  Food  Congress"  to  express  o\ir 
common  concern  about  a  \miversal  goal.    This  represents  one  of  the 
brightest  hopes  of  this  critical  age  in  which  we  live  —  the  hope 
that  arises  because  we  now  seek,  in  a  conscious  and  articulate  manner, 
freedom  from  hunger  for  all  men  all  over  the  world,  and  we  seek  to 
find  ways  in  which  we  can  work  toward  the^  goals  in  cooperation  with 
each  other. 

This  is  something  new  in  history.    Primitive  man  sought 
food  for  himself,  or  at  most,  for  his  family.    Later  a  tribe,  still 
later  a  nationT^  became  the  unit  within  which  members  acted  to  achieve 
freedom  from  hunger  for  the  group. 

During  much  of  recorded  history  men  and  nations  have  been 
forced  by  the  prevailing  fact  of  scarcity  to  seek  freedom  from 
hunger  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors.    They  have 
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struggled  against  each  other  for  the  fertile  valleys  and  the  flood 
plains.    They  migrated  Into  new,  forbidding,  sparsely  occupied 
areas  of  the  world  when  population  pushed  too  hard  against  the 
supply  of  food.    Countless  wars  have  been  fought  to  gain  enough 
territory  to  secure  enough  food  to  survive. 

It  was  left  to  our  period  of  history  for  men  to  develop 
a  concern  to  combat  hunger  for  all  people  throughout  the  world,  to 
recognize  that  survival  depends  more  on  cooperation  than  on  conflict, 
and  thus  to  launch  International  efforts  to  combat  hunger.  This 
fact  is  one  new  element  of  utmost  importance. 

The  second  new  element  is  likewise  a  product  of  our  age. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  science  and  technology  have  progressed 
so  far  that  we  can  envision  the  day  when  no  one  on  earth  need  suffer 
for  want  of  material  necessities  of  life.    We  can  see  the  possibility 
of  the  conquest  of  hunger  and  cold  and  other  physical  and  natural 
hazards  for  all  men  everywhere.    The  fact  of  scarcity  that  has 
dominated  the  past  can  now  be  replaced  by  the  potential  for  abundance 
that  is  the  promise  of  the  future. 

This  dawn  of  the  age  of  abundance  was  recognized  by  those 
pioneers  who  met  at  Hot  Springs  twenty  years  ago.    They  declared: 
"that  the  goal  of  freedom  from  want  of  food  suitable  and  adequate 
for  health  and  strength  of  all  people  can  be  achieved." 
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Two  years  ago,  when  the  FAO  put  out  Its  basic  study  on 
"Development  Through  Food,"  this  recognition  was  tinged  with  even 
greater  optimism.    That  publication  states:    "If  action  which  Is 
well  within  our  means  Is  taken,  freedom  from  poverty  can  be  achieved 
for  mcftt  of  the  world  In  one  generation's  time." 

And  In  FAO's  publication,  "Third  World  Survey,"  In  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  its  targets  for  Freedom  from  Hunger  can 
be  reached,  I  find  this  statement:    "There  should  be  little  room 
for  doubt  on  one  score:    the  world  could  grow  enough  food  to  meet 
all  these  needs,  if  we  made  rational  use  of  nature's  bounty." 

Within  those  nations  that  have  come  to  be  called  the 
"developed"  nations  of  the  world  this  new  potential  for  abundance 
has  in  many  respects  become  a  reality       most  conspicuously  in  the 
production  of  food.    Here  in  the  United  States,  for  example, 
agriculture  has  dramatically  demonstrated  its  productive  success. 
Millions  of  our  farmers,  spurred  by  the  incentive  and  pride  of  owner- 
ship Inherent  in  the  American  family  farm  economy,  have  applied  new 
discoveries  and  new  methods  to  their  own  operations  to  produce  a 
striking  increase  in  productivity  ' Uat  overshadows  increases  in  other 
major  sectors  of  our  economy.    We  have  produced  food  to  spare  and 
to  share.    And  our  economists  point  out  that  crop  production  in  the 
United  States  could  easily  be  increased  by  25  percent  by  1967! 
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Other  developed  nations  in  the  world  are  doing  likewise. 
Economists  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  produced 
a  study,  entitled  "The  World  Food  Budget,"  evaluating  world  food  needs, 
balancing  them  with  world  food  supplies,  and  projecting  them  into 
the  future  under  certain  possible  and  probable  circumstances.  They 
have  come  up  with  the  forecast  that,  assuming  a  likely  rate  of  growth 
in  population  and  income,  and  a  continued  growth  of  agricultural 
productivity  at  the  rate  that  prevailed  between  1953  and  1960,  the 
developed  countries  of  the  world,  by  the  year  2000,  would  have  a 
potential  for  food  production  at  almost  double  the  expected  demand  I 
This  projection  dramatically  illustrates  the  potential  for  abundance 
that  scientific  and  technological  progress  offers  to  the  people  of 
the  world. 

As  we  examine  the  rapidly  accelerating  rate  of  progress  in 
these  fields  we  can  foresee  the  end  of  the  physical  barriers  to  an 
age  of  plenty.    Yet  for  most  of  the  people  that  inhabit  this  earth 
abundance  is  only  a  dream.    But  it  is  a  dream  that  becomes  more 
insistent  and  more  impelling  every  day. 

We  are  meeting  here  today  because  we  believe  that,  in  a 
world  in  which  abundance  is  possible,  all  people  have  the  right 
to  aspire  to  make  that  dream  a  reality. 

We  know  that  in  today's  world  the  contrast  between  those 
who  have  enough  and  those  who  have  too  little  is  too  sharp  and  too 
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disturbing  to  be  tolerated.    A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  Abraham  Lincoln  told  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  this 
nation  could  not  long  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.    Today,  when 
we  can  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  far  less  than  time  than  it  would 
have  taken  Lincoln  to  travel  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast  of  this 
nation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  community  of  nations  inhabiting 
this  earth  can  long  exist  half  hungry  and  half  well  fed. 

The  security  of  the  world  demands  that  this  unbalance  be 
corrected.    The  security  of  the  world  demands  that  measurable 
progress  be  made  without  delay.    The  half  of  the  world  that  is  hungry 
is  increasing  in  numbers  faster  than  the  other  half.    Unless  steps 
are  taken  to  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  growing  numbers  of  people 
in  developing  nations  can  reach  satisfactory  levels  of  living,  the 
world  must  face  what  the  Roman  philosopher  Seneca  referred  to  1900  years 
ago  when  he  said:    "A  hungry  people  listens  not  to  reason,  nor  cares 
for  justice,  nor  is  bent  by  any  prayers." 

This  is  a  measure  of  the  urgency  of  the  goals  we  seek  here. 

We  meet  in  this  World  Food  Congress  because  we  recognize 
this  urgency.    Whether  we  live  in  the  "developed"  nations,  in  which 
abundance  is  sometimes  called  surplus,  or  in  the  "developing"  nations, 
in  which  food  deficits  handicap  both  personal  welfare  and  national 
economic  development,  we  are  meeting  here  because  we  believe  it  is 
in  our  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  common  interest  of  us  all, 
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to  cooperate  in  a  campaign  against  hunger  throughout  the  world.  We 
meet  in  order  to  learn  from  each  other  how  the  abundance  that  exists 
in  parts  of  the  world  can  be  used  to  mutual  advantage  to  create 
abundance  for  all. 

We  meet,  not  only  to  consider  a  vision  of  progress  that 
may  be  possible,  but  also  to  study  realistically  and  practically  the 
problems  that  must  be  solved  if  that  possibility  is  to  become  a 
reality.    Each  of  the  quotations  about  potential  abundance  that  I 
pres: anted  earlier  is  a  qualified  one.    One  of  them  says  that  our 
goal  "can"  be  achieved,  not  that  it  "will"  be.    One  says  that  poverty 
can  be  conquered  in  this  generation  if  we  take  the  necessary  action. 
One  says  we  can  reach  our  targets  if  we  make  rational  use  of  nature's 
bounty. 

The  goals  w€i  seek  are  not  easily  reached.    There  are 
roadblocks  in  the  way  of  our  progress  toward  abundance.    Many  of 
them  are  serious.    Some  seem  almost  insuperable.    Every  one  of  the 
efforts  made  —  by  the  FAO       by  governments,  singly  and  in  cooperation 
with  each  other  --  by  citizens'  groups  and  voluntary  organizations  — 
every  one  of  these  efforts  has  helped  to  make  us  aware  of  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  our  way.     I, therefore,  ask 
you  to  consider  with  me  some  of  the  most  serious  roadblocks,  with 
a  view  to  finding  practical  means  by  which  they  can  be  overcome. 
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The  Role  of  Agriculture 
One  obstacle  to  progress  has  been  an  Inadequate  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  role  of  agriculture  in  economic  growth.  A 
new  steel  mill  seems  much  more  dramatic  than  an  improved  rice  paddy! 
Many  of  the  developing  nations  have  allocated  their  limited  resources 
to  industrial  growth  at  the  expense  of  agriculture  to  a  degree  that 
has  intensified  hunger  and  hardship  and  even  threatened  all  economic 
growth  • 

An  examination  of  our  own  economic  history  here  in  the 
United  States  shows  how  massive  has  been  the  contribution  of  agriculture 
to  economic  growth,  particularly  when  our  nation  was  in  the  developing 
state.    It  released  workers  to  industry  as  it  became  more  productive. 
It  lowered  food  costs  in  relation  to  income.     It  provided  an  expanding 
market  for  industrial  goods.    It  produced  large  earnings  from  the 
export  of  farm  products;  sustained  output  during  economic  depressions; 
and  met  wartime  needs  for  food  and  fiber.    It  now  contributes  to 
world  economic  growth  by  assisting  in  the  economic  development  of 
other  countries. 

Agriculture  can  make  comparable  contributions  to  growth  in 
all  of  the  developing  nations.  In  fact,  it  must  make  oure  contribu- 
tions if  development  is  to  succeed. 

Experience  has  shown  how  serious  are  the  consequences  when 
food  and  agriculture  are  neglected  by  a  developing  nation  that  is 
pushing  rapidly  for  industrialization.    As  workers  are  drawn  from 
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the  farms  vithout  any  accompanying  increase  in  efficiency^  an  already 
scarce  supply  of  food  becomes  scarcer.    As  incomes  in  industry  rise  a 
little  the  demand  for  food  increases^  and  either  rationing  or  inflation  are 
lilcely  to  result  unless  food  can  be  provided  from  an  outside  source. 

Adequate  recognition  of  this  roadblock  is  the  first  step  tovard 
overcoming  it.    "VThen  it  is  fully  understood  that  a  major  factor  limiting 
economic  development  is  a  lov  level  of  agricultiiral  productivity,  programs 
can  be  planned  to  increase  that  productivity  at  a  proportionate  rate . 

The  program  at  this  Congress  offers  much  opportunity  for  study 
and  discussion  of  the  essential  role  of  agriculture  in  economic 
development.    If_,  out  of  this  Congress,,  could  come  an  increased  avareness 
of  its  significance,  a  greater  familiarity  vith  successful  agricultural 
development  programs  and  projects,  and  a  determination  to  act  to  make  sure 
that  agriculture  is  accorded  its  proper  place  in  planning  and  programming 
for  economic  grovth,  this  roadblock  could  be  eliminated. 

The  Building  of  Institutions 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  other  roadblocks  in  the  way 
of  progress  in  agriculture  and  rural  development.    Too  often,  here,  the 
ma^or  roadblock  is  the  failure  to  build  the  kind  of  institutions  under 
which  agriculture  can  make  its  major  contribution.    It  seems  much  easier 
to  see  the  need  for  better  seed,  fertilizer,  machinery  and  irrigation 
systems  than  it  is  to  develop  institutions  for  education,  effective  marketin, 
adequate  farm  credit,  and  a  sound  system  of  land  tenure  and  ownership. 

(more) 


Permit  me  to  note,  very  briefly,  some  of  the  institutions 
that  have  contributed  so  much  to  agricultural  progress  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  this,  not  because  I  mean  to  insist  that  institutions  that  vork 
best  in  my  country  are  necessarily  the  best  for  all,  nor  because  I  would 
ignore  the  vast  differences  in  conditions  that  prevail;  but  rather  because 
I  believe  that  some  of  these  institutions  are  based  on  principles  that 
are  valid  everywhere,  that  can  be  adapted  to  meet  many  diverse  conditions. 

I  think  I  vould  rate,  at  the  very  top,  general  education  for 
all  of  the  people.    Unless  farmers  are  literate  and  informed  they  face 
almost  insurmountable  handicaps  in  achieving  greater  efficiency  and  higher 
levels  of  living.    The  one  single  "input"  that  has  contributed  the  most 
to  progress  and  economic  grovth  in  all  fields,  here  in  the  United  States, 
is  popular  education. 

Higher  education  and  research,  so  veil  illustrated  by  our  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  have  made  contributions  of  immeasurable  value  to  our 
agricultural  development.    Our  extension  system  has  brought  new  knowledge 
to  farmers  in  their  own  homes  and  their  own  communities.    Our  Land  Grant 
Colleges  have  already  made  a  good  start  in  helping  the  developing  nations, 
and  extension  systems  are  being  developed  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
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Educational  institutions  from  both  developing  and  developed 
nations  are  represented  here  at  this  Congress.    If  our  deliberations 
here  can  promote  greater  exchanges  of  ideas  and  knowledge,  increased 
cooperation  and  assistance,  great  strides  forward  can  result. 

Further  research  and  new  knowledge »  about  the  requirements 
for  adequate  nutrition  and  the  efficient  production  of  various  foods 
to  meet  those  requirements,  will  always  be  needed  to  meet  our  constantly 
expanding  needs  and  goals.    But,  in  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources 
for  education  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  foundation  must  rest 
on  broad,  general  educational  opportunity  for  all  of  the  people.  Early 
in  our  history,  Thomas  Jefferson  cautioned  the  people  of  this  nation 
that  "if  you  expect  to  be  both  ignorant  and  free  you  expect  what 
never  has  been  and  ncvar  can  be."    Popular  education  is  a  basic 
requirement  on  which  all  other  institutional  development  depends. 

Economic  institutions  are  also  essential;  and,  if  agricultural 
advance  is  to  maximize  its  contribution  to  higher  levels  of  living, 
institutions  for  the  handling,  transportation,  storage,  processing, 
marketing  and  distribution  of  food  must  also  progress  as  agricultural 
productivity  increases.    As  the  cultivators  of  the  land  seek  to 
raise  their  efficiency  and  productivity  they  need  institutions  that 
will  assure  adequate  credit  on  favorable  terms. 
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Among  the  Institutions  that  can  help  to  meet  many  development 
needs  are  cooperatives «  one  form  of  private  enterprise  through  which 
members  can  pool  their  resources  to  help  themselves.    It  is  possible 
that  cooperatives  can  contribute  even  more  in  the  developing  countries 
than  they  have  in  the  United  States.    Laws  enacted  in  this  country 
since  the  1920* s  have  encouraged  the  development  of  farm  cooperatives, 
and  our  foreign  assistance  legislation  specifically  provides  for 
aid  in  developing  cooperatives  abroad. 

One  institution  that  has  proved  its  worth  by  its  results 
is  the  system  of  land  tenure  that  is  based  on  ownership  and  control 
by  those  who  till  the  soil,  and  which  therefore  provides  the  farmer 
with  a  most  powerful  incentive  to  improved  operations.    No  other 
incentive  stimulates  capital  improvements  on  the  land  as  well  as  the 
farmer's  assurance  that  he  owns  those  improvements.    No  other  system 
has  been  able  to  produce  the  abundance  of  food  that  this  one  has 
demonstrated  so  effectively  and  dramatically.    I  commend  it  as 
emphatically  as  I  know  how. 

In  emphasizing  the  building  of  appropriate  social  and  economic 
institutions  as  an  indispensable  part  of  programs  of  development,  I 
do  not  intend  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  physical  and  material 
things.    These  are  essential.    But  they  are  also  easier  to  come  by. 
Without  the  right  institutional  framework  they  can  be,  and  have  been, 
used  to  exploit  rather  than  develop  the  people  themselves.    In  other 
words,  physical  progress  and  material  resources  do  not  necessarily,  in 
and  of  themselves,  bring  about  abundance  for  all. 
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On  the  other  hand,  institutional  development  can  bring  abundance 
to  areas  where  material  resources  are  scarce.    Some  of  the  best  fed 
people  in  the  world  live  in  Norway,  where  the  proportion  of  arable  farm 
land  is  very  low.    Some  of  the  people  with  the  highest  standards  of 
living  in  the  world  live  in  Switzerland,  a  country  rich  in  resources  of 
beauty  and  people,  but  lacking  in  resources  such  as  coal,  iron,  and 
petroleum. 

If,  out  of  this  Congress,  there  can  come  a  renewed  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  institutions,  a  constructive  sharing  of  experience 
in  institutional  development,  and  a  determination  to  build  the  kind  of 
institutions  that  will  most  surely  and  effectively  build  for  abundance 
for  all,  then,  indeed  this  Congress  will  have  been  a  success. 

Use  of  Abundance 
A  third  roadblock  along  the  road  of  progress  toward  plenty  is 
the  failure  to  make  the  most  effective  possible  use  of  existing  abundance  - 
abundance  available  and  at  hand       to  help  to  achieve  greater  abundance 
where  scarcity  still  dominates.    I  refer  to  the  abundc^rxce  of  technical 
knowledge  as  well  as  to  the  abundance  of  food. 

We  in  the  World  Food  Congress  are  challenged  to  a  major  effort 
to  develop  methods  and  consider  plans  and  programs  whereby  the  abundance 
of  food  that  exists  in  part  of  the  world  can  be  used  most  effectively  to 
promote  the  economic  development  that  will  create  abundance  for  those 
where  scarcity  still  dominates.     In  issuing  this  challenge  I  want  to 
emphasize  a  clear  recognition  that  the  contribution  of  food  as  part  of 
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an  assistance  program  is  never  a  goal  in  Itself.    The  goal  of  every 
developing  nation  Is  to  be  able  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet.    But  food 
assistance  can  be  a  most  powerful  tool,  a  most  effective  Instrument,  In 
progress  toward  that  goal.    It  Is  a  tool  that  we  have  at  hand,  If  we 
will  only  use  It  to  best  advantage. 

Many  of  the  developed  nations,  Including  the  United  States, 
can  and  do  produce  more  food  than  can  possibly  be  consumed  by  their 
own  people.    This  productivity  is  increasing.    As  I  stated  earlier, 
projections  indicate  that  if  trends  in  30  developed  nations  continue 
by  the  year  2000  they  will  be  able  to  produce  nearly  twice  the  food  that 
their  populations  can  consume.    Let  us  contrast  this  with  projections 
for  the  developing  nations. 

Such  projections  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  very  specific, 
because  of  the  tremendously  wide  variations  in  the  developing  countries, 
and  because  of  the  many  differing  and  unpredictable  factors  that  will 
influence  rates  of  growth.    However,  it  is  possible  to  make  certain 
generalizations  on  which  most  will  agree. 

The  most  optimistic  picture  for  accelerated  economic  growth 
in  Lhe  developing  nations,  in  the  aggregate,  indicates  that  they  can 
and  will  Increase  their  own  domestic  food  production.    But  the  most 
optimistic  predictions  fail  to  give  any  assurance  that,  in  the  generation 
immediately  ahead,  they  will  be  able  to  Increase  it  fast  enough  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand.    This  demand  will  be  exceptionally  high  for 
several  reasons. 
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First,  the  rate  of  population  increase  in  most  of  these  nations 
is  very  high,  and  will  perhaps  go  higher  before  it  can  be  expected  to 
tend  to  sjtabilize.    Production  will  have  to  increase  substantially  in 
order  to  just  keep  up  with  population       it  will  have  to  increase  still 
faster  if  it  is  to  meet  real  nutritional  needs* 

Second,  as  economic  growth  proceeds,  real  incomes  will 
increase,  and  with  each  increase  in  income  comes  an  increased  demand 
for  food.    Unless  enough  food  is  available  to  meet  the  demands  created 
by  both  increased  numbers  and  higher  incomes,  the  lack  of  food  will 
become  a  significant  factor  limiting  economic  progress. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fortunate  coincidences  of 
history  that  at  a  time  when  the  developing  nations  of  the  world  are  in 
a  take-off  stage  in  which  more  food  is  desperately  needed  if  they  are 
to  take  off  successfully       at  that  same  period  the  developed  nations 
are  producing  and  can  produce  an  abundance  so  great  that  it  is  sometimes 
embarrassing.    It  is  up  to  us,  from  developed  and  developing  countries 
alike,  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  fortunate  coincidence. 

It  will  not  be  easy.    We,  in  the  United  States,  are  eager 
to  share  with  others  in  this  conference  the  experience  we  have  gained 
in  the  distribution  of  more  than  $12  billion  worth  of  food  in  our 
Food  for  Peace  program  during  the  past  nine  years.    We  have  learned 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  away  food.    We  have  learned  that  careful 
planning  and  close  cooperation  with  receiving  nations  is  essential 
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in  order  to  Insure  that  the  food  is  used  to  best  advantage  both  to 
allay  hunger  and  to  promote  local  development.    We  have  learned  of 
the  fears  of  other  food  exporting  nations,  and  of  our  own  commercial 
exporters,  who  are  concerned  lest  food  that  is  donated  might  diminish 
commercial  demand.    We  have  learned  that  however  rigorously  we  avoid 
any  such  result  it  is  still  difficult  to  allay  the  fear.    We  have  also 
learned  how  much  depends  on  the  capacity  and  ability  of  the  receiving 
country  to  transport,  store,  distribute  and  use  the  food  it  receives 
to  best  advantage. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  how  effectively  food  aid 
can  be  used  to  promote  economic  growth  directly.    It  has  long  been 
used,  and  should  continue  to  be  used,  to  relieve  hunger  in  emergencies, 
and  to  prevent  inflation  in  countries  going  through  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment I  described  earlier.    Its  use  in  school  lunch  and  child  feeding 
programs  is  an  investment  in  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  capital  investment  in  human 
resources.    But  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  begun  to  develop 
ways  that  food  can  be  used  as  a  direct  input  for  economic  growth. 

Food  is  being  used  with  dramatic  success  as  part  payment 
for  work  on  labor  intensive  programs       irrigation,  road  building, 
the  building  of  schools  and  other  public  facilities.     It  is  being 
transformed  into  an  investment  that  helps  to  build  cooperatives 
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and  other  fonns  of  private  enterprise.    It  is  being  used  to  help 
resettlement  of  farmers  on  new  lands.    It  can  be  used  to  provide  a 
high  proportion  of  the  capital  investment  required  for  the  development 
of  many  programs  essential  for  economic  grovth.    Discussion,  consulta- 
tion and  further  experience  can  result  in  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  these  methods  of  using  available  food  as  capital  in  improving 
agriculture  and  hastening  economic  development. 

Let  us,  here  at  this  Congress,  determine  to  find  new  and  better  ways 
to  use  to  greatest  advantage  this  instrument  of  abundance  that  we  have  at 
hand.    Let  us  determine  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  its  maximum  use.    This  is  a  challenge  to  both  the  developing  and  the 
developed  nations. 

The  highly  productive  nations  are  challenged  to  find  better  ways 
and  develop  better  methods  —  by  national,  multi-national  and  inter- 
national means  —  by  which  agrictiltural  abundance  can  make  its  most 
constructive  contribution  to  the  gosil  of  abijndance  for  all. 

The  developing  nations  are  challenged  to  learn  how  to  handle  and 
use  food  that  they  receive,  as  well  as -to  produce  more  domestically. 
They  axe  challenged  to  study  and  evaluate  the  techniques,  methods  and 
institutions  that  have  proved  effective  in  contributing  to  abundance  pro- 
ductivity and  economic  growth,  and  to  adapt  all  of  these  to  the  needs  of 
their  own  people. 
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Both  are  challenged  to  work  together  and  coordinate  their 
efforts  toward  that  end. 

There  are  other  tools  available  to  us  which  we  must  perfect 
and  use  more  effectively.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  to  this 
Congress  the  importance  of  the  sharing  of  knowledge  and  experience  under 
technical  assistance  programs.    People  ranging  from  world  renown  scientists 
to  young  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  done  yeoman  service  in  the  campaign 
for  Freedom  from  Hunger,  through  programs  carried  out  by  the  United  States 
and  many  other  nations,  and  through  international  activities  carried  out 
by  the  FAO  and  other  international  bodies. 

And,  although  it  is  not  directly  within  the  province  of  this 
World  Food  Congress,  I  believe  it  is  in  order  for  us  all  to  bear  in  mind 
the  importance,  to  the  overall  achievement  of  our  goal,  of  the  expansion 
of  world  commercial  trade.    Many  of  the  food  deficit  nations  depend  on 
the  export  of  a  single  exportable  food  commodity,  such  as  coffee,  and  to 
them  international  arrangements  that  would  regularize  and  stabilize  trade 
in  that  commodity  are  crucially  important.    To  all  nations,  developed  and 
developing  alike,  expanding  world  trade  brings  abundance  closer  to  reality. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  repeating  the  challenge  faced  by 
this  World  Food  Congress,  a  challenge  to  each  one  of  us  who  peirticipates 
in  these  deliberations,  a  challenge  to  win  so  complete  a  victory  in  our 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign  that  we  can  fix  our  goal  on  freedom  for  the 
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higher  levels  of  living  that  can  characterize  an  age  of  abundance  —  a 
challenge  to  use  all  abundance  to  create  abundance  for  all. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  consider  here  several  major  road- 
blocks that  stand  in  the  way  of  advance  toward  our  goal.    I  have  urged 
that  we  give  full  recognition  to  the  indispensable  role  of  food  and 
agriculture  in  economic  developnent.    I  have  tried  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  learning  how  to  build  social,  political  and  economic  in- 
stitutions under  which  greatest  progress  can  be  made.    And  I  have  urged 
that  we  here  and  now  determine  to  make  full  use  of  the  abundance  we  have 
abundance  of  food  and  abundance  of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  -- 
as  effective  instruments  to  create  abundance  for  all. 

The  challenges  are  not  easy  ones,  but  they  are  supremely  im- 
portant.   To  meet  them  we  face  not  only  scientific  and  technological 
problems,  but  also  the  more  fonnidable  barriers    that  are  social,  political, 
and  economic  in  their  nature. 

There  are  handlers  of  nationalism  —  and  other  isms,  barriers 
of  prejudice,  of  outworn  customs,  of  mi s\inder standing    aJ2d  lack  of 
understanding.    Most  important,  and  intertwined  with  a3J.  of  these,  is 
bhe  barrier  of  ignorance. 


(more) 
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I  shoTild  like  to  emphasize  that  the  barrier  of  ignorance 
applies  not  only  to  the  illiterate,  not  only  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  make  two  blades  of    grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  stlthough  this  is  serious  enough.    But  the  barrier  of 
ignorance  applies  as  well  to  the  learned  eind  the  powerful  —  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  world  who  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  put  into  effect 
elements  of  social  engineering  that  will  make  it  easier  to  extend  the 
potential  for  plenty    to  all  people. 

The  gap  of  ignorance  that  cries  most  urgently  to  be  filled 
today  is  the  gap  between  man*s  ability  to  create  power,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  control 
that  power  and  direct  it  to  the  well-being  of  all  men.    For  the 
same  power  that  can  destroy  a  city    can  light  a  million  homes. 

It  is  our  challenge  and  our  responsibility  to  close  that  gap. 

Let  us  accept  that  challenge. 

Let  it  never  be  said  of  this  generation  that  we  were  able 
to  orbit  the  earth  with  satellites,  but  that  we  were  \mable  to  put  bread 
6uad  rice  into  the  hands  of  hungry  children.    Let  it  never  be  said  that  a 
generation  that  could  literally  reach  for  the  stars  was  unable  to  reach 
for  --  and  grasp  —  the  potential  for  plenty,  and  progress,  and  i>eace 
that  is  at  hand. 

NATIONAL  ■  a  Umti    ,8^.63 
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^  n/n.^  THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  OUR  DISdC&AC'y  '  ' 

^  Five  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day,  I. spoke  here  at  another 


Recognition  Day  on  the  assigned  subject  of  "Lawyers  iia,  Public  Service".  On. 

....       -  a'       -  '  ■ 

that  occasion  I  suggested  that  the  rapid  changes'^'^ijhat  characterize  our  world 
were  inrposing  upon  lawyers  —  as  citizens,  as  participants  in  public  life,  ^ 
as  molders  of  public  opinion  —  a  greater  responsibility  than  ever  before. 

Today  I  would  like  to  focus  that  responsibility  on  one  problem  of 
current  importance  that  falls  particularly  within  the  concern  of  the  legal 
profession.    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  under  bitter  attack. 
Its  power  of  judicial  review,  a  function  essential  to  the  fimctioning  of 
our  Federal  form  of  government  within  its  limited  powers,  is  being  threatened. 

It  is  being  threatened  ifi  maiiy  ways,  ind'from  widely  different 
sources.    Cries  to  "Impeach  .Earl  Warreii"  are  emblazonied  on  ^billboards  along 
highways-,^  pertain  part®  xDf  our  counti^,  and  are  heard  in  speeches  made  by 
adherents  of  the  "radical  right".    IVfost  recently,  and  perhaps  most  significantly, 
proposals  to  emasculate  the  Supreme  Court  have,  come  from,  such  an  august  body 
as  the  Co\mcil  of  State  CTOvernments .  •  > 

The.  attacks  that  are  today  being  directed  at  the  Supreme  Court  are 
occasioned  pr4JJiarily  by  a  series  of  recent,  courageous  decisions  —  decisions 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  individuals —  decisions  to  uphold  the  rights  of 
minorities  —  and,  in  Baker  v,  Carr,  a  decision  to  uphold  the  rights  of 
under-represented  majorities. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School  recognition  exercises,  Northrup  Memorial  Auditorium, 
Minneapolis,  June  I4,  1963,  B  p.m.  (CDT).    (Mr.  Freeman  will  receive  an 
Outstanding  Achievement  Award  conferred  on  distinguished  alumni.  ) 


These  decisions  have  won  acclaim  as  well  as  attack.    Anthony  Lewis 

■  '  :>-'^    r>-  -r^r-vv;- 

of  the  New  York  Times,  in  analyzing  them  last  sinmner,  voiced  the  approbation 
of  many  when  he  said  that  the  Supreme  Gourt  has  become  the  keeper  of  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people.    Thdre  is  muc^  to  support  this  position. 
And  today,  as  our  Nation  faces  what  Presiden*te:Kenriedy  ha^  called  a  moral 
crisis,  conscience  is  of  supreme  Impoarbanc^ev  p.r         ;  ..  vt-.;. 

Times  have  changed  I    I  must  admit  that  some  25  years  ago  I  was  far 
from  regarding  the  Suprieme  Court  and  its.  power  of  judicial  review  as  an 
institution  representing  the  cbhsclenee  of  our  democracy.    I  was  then 
studying  about  government,' '%s  an  uiij^rgraduate  here  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.    I  not  only  ol^iserVed/  but  lived  through,  the  hardships  of  the  „ 
depression  of  the  Thirties,    t  ^as  inspired  by  the  hope  that  Franl?lin 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  measures  promised  to  bring  to  a  broken  economy,  and 
disgusted  with  the  "nine  old  men"  whose  decisions  were  striking  down  measures 
that  the  people  had  oveivhelmingly  endorsed  in  the  Roosevelt  landslide  of 
1936, 

It  was  the  liberals  —  in^  those  days  —  i^at  attacked  the  Supreme 
Court.    Older  and  wiser  men  were  attacking  it  as  "the  last  bulwark  of  the 
possessing  classes".    President  Roosevelt  proposed  enlarging  the  court  in 
order  to  secure  decisions  more  in  tune  with  the  times,  a  method  that  had 
been  used  earlier  in  our  history  without  serious  damage  to  the  Supreme  Court 
as  an  institution.    Professor  Max  Lemer,  publicist  and  author,  criticized 
the  "divine  right  of  Judges"  which  he  said  had  replaced  the  divine  right  of 
kings. 

V.(more) 
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Some  20  years  later,  Mr,  Lenier  was  able  to  substantially  modify 
bis  figure  of  speech.    In  1957  he  wrote  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  guardians  of  the  Constitution^  as  keepers  of  America's  covenant, 
and,  as  such,  "touched  with  divinity'!,    He  described  Judicial  review  as 
providing  Americans  with  "a  symbol  of  ultimate  guardianship  of  their  rights 
under  law".    On  balance,  by  1957  Lerner^  regarded  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
part  of  American  democracy. 

In  the  Thirties,  liberals  were  critical  of  the  Supreme  Court 
because  it  was  invalidating  what  tliey  regarded  as  vitally  needed  legislation 
on  economic  matters;    Thfey  regarded  the  Court  as  having  gone  beyond  its 
proper  function^  in  tisliig  the  Due  Process  Clause  to  ntillify  laws  regulating 
hours,  wages  and  other  econoidc'ikatters,  thus  exercising  a  legislative 
function  that  should^ be 'reserved  for  elected  legislators. 

The  position  of  the  Sjqpreme  Court  has.  chang!$d  since  then.  The 
change  began  in  March,  1937.  It  was  clearly  and  unequi^acroally  stated  in 
the  unanimous  decision  in  Ferguson^  y. .  .S]9:^a;  i  in  Aprils  o^^^  as 

follows:  ...  ^r/.-  \stS'r':^  ■ 

"Under  the  system  of  government  created-  by -our  Const itutioii^ 
it  is  up  to  legislatvires,  not  courts,  to  decide  on  the  wisdom 
and  utility  of  legislation.    There  was  a  time  when  the  Due 
Process  Clause  was  used  by  this  Court  to  strike  down  laws 
which  were  thought  -unreasonable,  that  is,  unwise  or  incompatible 
with  some  particular  economic  or  social  philosophy.    In  this 
manner  the  Due  Process  Clause  was  used,  for  example,  to 
nullify  laws  prescribing  maximum  hours  for  work  in  bakeries . . . 

(more ) 


outlawing  'yellow  dog'  contracts setting  miniinum  wages 
for  women •..and  fixing  the  weight  of  loaves  of  bread... 
The  doctrine  that  prevailed  (in  these  and  like  cases)  — 
thai' dtie'  i^rocess  authoj^zes  coigns  to  hold  laws  unconsti- 
tutional  when  they  believe  ti|i^  legislature  has  acted 
unwisely  —  has  long  si^i9e.*be^n  fiiscarded.    We  have  retiimed 
to  the  original  consti^ut^oij^l  proposition  that  courts  do 
not  substitUtle  their  soGjfal        econpi^   beliefs  for  the 
judgment  of  legislative;  bodies  who  are  elected  to  pass 
laws.... We  refuse  to  sit  as  a  *superlegislature  to  weigh 
tfie  wisdom  of  legislation'  and  we  emphatically  refuse  to 

-■  I./     ■  <•  '  .- 

-gq  back  to  the  time  when  courts  used  the  IXie  I^o^j^ss ... . 
..  .  ■  Clause  to  'strike  down  State  laws,  regulatory r®f  busihess 
f ,and.  industrial  conditions,  because  they  may  b^  upwis.e>,,, 

improvident,  or  out  of  harmony'  with  a  particular  se^iool;  of  ... 
thought. '  ...  Whether  the  legii^iatuire  takes '^or^  ^irts  rtext-,^,. . 

-lac   •  .    :  ■•  ,  .  ^  •  ,.  . 

book  Adam  Smith,  Herbert  Spence.r,  Lord  Ke^^es^  -Or^isqme  .. 

■'  <  J. .: 


•:2 


other  is  no  concern  of  ;  qfirs." 


The  judicial  activism  of  the  Thirties,  whibh  resulted,  for. a  while 


in  the  striking  down  of  any  kind  of  business  regvllation  that  did., not  conform 
to  the  economic  philosophy  of  the  members  of  the  Court,  has  been  shovcn  by 
history  and  by  the  present  position  lof  the  Supreme  Court  to  nave  been 
mistaken.    It  was  mistaken  because  it  involved  an  interpretation  of  the 
substantive  meaning  of  Due  Process  that  was  so  fantastically  broad  as  to  be 
at  variance  with  both  technical  reasoning  and  the  needs  of  the  times, 

(more) 
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However*,  the  Judicial  activism  of.  recent  years  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  current  position  of  the  Court 
on  economic  matiers.    The  prohibitions  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution  with 
regard  to  personal  freedom  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws  are  clear  and 
explicit. 

When  the  now  discredited  '^sepa'i'at^  "but  equal"  doctrine  prevailed, 
it  may  have  been  what  the  judges  th.en  thought  was  "equal  protection",  but 
today  it  is  clear  that  separatcness  is  in  itself  unequal.    When  the  Court 
said,  more  than  nine  years  sigo.^  that  racial  segregation  in  State  public 
schools  violates  the  equal  protection  clause,  it  was  clearly  in  tune  with 
the  needs  of  0117^  timp>a.  ^  . 

I  do  not  speak  as  an  expert  in  constitutional  law  when  I  assert 
the  consistency  and  the  rightness  of  these  two  positions.    Rather.  I  speak 
as  one  who  has  gained  some  insight  into  the  workings  of  our  government  from 
years  of  practical,  rough-and-tumble  experience  in  g:oyernment,  at  both 
State  and  national  levels. 

.  Fyom  the  standpoint  pf  law,  I  am  content  to  quote  from  Charles  L. 
Black,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Yale,,  who  is  an  expert,  when  he  says 
"there  is  no  inconsistency  whatever  in  taking  the  position,  as  many  do,  that 
the  old  Court  was  wrong  in  denying  to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  the 
economy  in  the  public  interest,  and  in  takiiig  at  the  same  time  the  position 
that  the  Court  would  be  right  in  broadly  construing  amd  vigorously  enforcing 
prohibitions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  with  regard  to  personal  freedom". 

From  the  pragmatic  point  of  view  of  political  experience,  I  come 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

(more) 


From  the  standpoint  of  politics,  history,  and  experience,  i  would 
say  that  judicial  review  as  carried  out  i)y  the  Supreme  Court,  both  with  regard 
to  the  States  and  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  the  political  branches  of  the 
National  Government,  has  proved,  .its  yalue  as  an.  iAteg|r€^l  and  essential  part 
of  American  democracy.    It  Ijas  involved  mistakes.    So  has.  eye^^r  other  phase 
of  our  government.    So  has  etv^i^  other  human  insi|41iution. 

But  in  the  main  —  in  the  long  sweep  of  our  history  —  it  has 
worked.    It  has  worked  to  promote  both  progress  and  freedom  —  to  a  degree 
that,  with  all  its  inadequacies,  has  been  more  effective'  than  that  provided 
by  any  other  foim  of  government  operating  over  as  large  and  diverse  an  area 
with  as  many  cpmplex  pijobXems  and  conflicting  interests  and  traditiops , 

The  more  experience  I  have  the  more  firm  becomes  my  conviction  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers  in  setting  up  the  constitutional  framework 
for  our  democracy  —  with  its  checks  and  balances,  its  separation  of  powers, 
and  —  above  ^11  —  with  the  flexibility  for  change  to  jneet  changing  needs 
in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  .  .    :  .. 

It  is  a  framework  tested  by  history.    It  is  a  framework  within 

I- 

which,  I  am  convinced,  we  can  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  today  and  the  criticallj 
urgent  needs  of  tomorrow.    We  can  meet  them,  if  we  who  operate  within  that 
framework  are  wise  enough,  far-sighted  enough,  and  courageous  enough  to  move 
positively  with  new  methods  to  meet  new  challenges  as  we  sustain  old  ideals  j 
that  have  proved  their  ;.yorth,  -  I 

The  institution  of  Judicial  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  | 
United  States  is  not  only  an  essential  part,  but  the  most  unique  and  I 

(more)  ; 
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characteristic  part,  of  our  American  governmental  system,    Mb  Professor 
Black  writes,  it  has  been  "a  prime  struct\iral  feature  of  the  American 
government  during  the  whole  period  of  our  performance  of  the  great  miracle 
that  is  our  political  history". 

Yet  it  is,  and  must  he,  subject  to  criticism,  as  must  all  features 
of  a  democracy.    Criticism,  however,  can  be  destructive  and  irresponsible, 
as  well  as  constructive  and  responsible;*    I  am  appealing  only  for  responsi- 
bility in  such  criticism.  ont./^?.;. 

I  appeal  for  responsibility  —  lest  irresponsible  criticism 
destroy  a  valuable  institution  rather  vthan, correct  its  errors       lest  we 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath,  .(Responsibility:  —  lest  constructive 
criticisms,  and  genuine  dif f erences : of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  degree  of 
judicial  restraint  that  is  wise  in  any,  jparticular,  instance,  be  confused  . 
with  the  position  of  those  who  would  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Court 
because  they  really  do  not  believe  in  the  civil  rights  the  Court  seeks  to 
uphold. 

The  current  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court  is  of  serious  importance. 
It  no  longer  takes  the  sin5)le  form  of  the  "recall  of  judges",  as  it  did 
when  Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  in  1912,  "I  may  not  know  much  about  law,  but 
I  do  know  how  one  can  put  the  fear  of  God  into  judges."    Nor  is  so  much 
being  said  right  now  about  whether  the  Congress  should  be  given  the  right 
to  reverse  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  question  so  prevalent; just 
recently  that  it  was  the  high  school  debate  question  in  1960, 

A  significant  segment  of  today's  attack  is  found  in  three  proposals 
for  constitutional  amendments  that  were  recommended  by  the  Council  of  State 

(more ) '  
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Governments  in  December  of  last  year.  Each  of  these  amendments  would  be 
started  on  its  way  to  adoption  by  means  of  an  almost  forgotten  and  never 
used  provision  of  the  Constitution,  :?\jjier^by  the  Congress  must  call  a  con- 

stitutional  convention  bitwise  appldxJati^iJ.  of  two  thirds  of  the  States.  As 

,  '    •  ■ .  ,j  j  ^  •  '-, 

the  move  is  currently  being  cairrieduout^  the  specific  wording  of  the  desired 
amendment  is  included  in  the  resolution  passed  by  State  legislatures,  and  the 
Congress  is  therefore  being  requested  to  call  a  convention  for  the  piirpose 
of  submitting  that,  specific  amendment  for  ratification  by  the  States, 

The  Council  of  State  Caovernments.  ij^Qommended  the  use  of  this  pro- 
cedure,  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  three  proposed  amendments,  which  were 
described  by  Chief  Justice  Warren,  speaking  at  Duke  University  last  April, 
as  threats  to  "the  stability  of  the  United ' States  Conistitution"  which,  "if 
adopted  . . ,  would  make  profound  changes  in  the  Judiciary"*  ^  . 

One  of  these  proposed' amendments  would  set  up  a  "Court  of  the 
Union"  composed  of  all  the  Chief  Just iceis  jpf  the  50  States,  to  meet  on  certain 
pccasions  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Another  would  take  away  from  the  Federal  Coiirts  jurisdiction 
regarding  the  reapportionment  of  State  legislatures,  and  thus  reverse  the 
doctrine  that  was  established  in  Baker  v.  Carr. 

The  third,  which  is  the  one  now  "being  taken  most  seriously  —  and 

■•  t 

which  had,  by  the  first  of  this  month,  been  acted  upon  favorably  by  at  least 
10  State  legislatures  —  would  change  our  method'  of  amending  the  Constitution. 

(more) 
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It  wofild  add  to  the  Constitution  an  amending  procedure  whereby  two -thirds 
of  the" State  legislatures  could  propose  a  constitutional  amendment,  then  to 
be  submitted  for  ratification  by  the  States,  without  ever  having  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  at  all.    The  Constitution  would  thus  be  laid  open 
to  change  by  minority  of  the  people  of  tfiis  nation  I -J^ 

The  serious "implications  of  this  proposal  should  be  clear. 
Representatives  of  a  minority  living  in  the  iess  populous  States  would  be 
given  the  affirmative  power  to  impose  its  will  via  constitutional  amendment. 
Doctrines  established  and  rights  upheld  by  the  Court  could  be  struck  down  by 
this  means.  '  '  '  ^' 

The  structure  of  government  that  has  worked,  so . well  could  be 
altered  and  damaged  critically.    Far  from  being  an  instriiment  for 
strengthening  the  States,  as  its  proponents  claim,  it  would  weaken  them  by 
irreparably  weakening  the  Union  of  which  they  are  a  part.    Yet  in  a  few 
short  months  nearly  one -third  6f  the  States^'heeded  to  propose  such  an 
amendment  had  acted  to  memorialize  Congress  to  that  effect. 

It  is  with  regard  to  issues  of  this  nature  that  lawyers,  in  a 

'■        ■  ■  ,-      -■  ! 

position  of  leadership  in 'their  "communities  and  with  specialized  training 
that  gives  them  competence^,"  caii  perform  invaluable  service  by  making  -  clear 
to  the  American  people  the  nature  of  the  problems  involved  and  the  consequences 
of  the  proposed  solutions. 

(more ) 

^(It  has  been  calculated  that  under  such  a  situation  it  ferould  be  mathematically 
P0Ss3,ble  to  Simend  the  Constitution  by  the  acts  of  legislators  representing  as 
few  as  15  percent  of  the  American  people.    Forty  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  lives  in  the  38  least  populous  States.    Thirty-eight  percent 
is  the  average  of  constituencies  within  those  States  that  can  control  the 
State  legislature.) 
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> 

'    I  should  like  to  conclude  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  social  and 
political  implications  of  the  most  serious  of  the  several  forces  that  throb 
under  the  surface  of  the  present  attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court ,    That  is  the 
force  that  still  fears  and  resists  the  achievement  of  the  American  goal  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  regardless  of  race. 

The  Supreme  Co\irt  has  taken  the  lead  in  recent  strides  toward  the 
achievement  of  that  goal*    Under  our  system  of  government  it  is  quite  under- 
standable  that  it  has  done  so.    The  clashes  of  interest  and  conflicting 
attitudes  that  characterize  the  Congress,  v/ith  techniques  of  log-rolling  and 
horse  trading  that  seem  to  work  surprisingly  well  in  arriving  at  a  reasonably 
constructive  and  not  too  inequitable, balance  among  different  economic  groups, 
have  not  proved  conducive. to, leadership ; la- progress  in  human  rights.    It  is 

because  the  Court  has  taken  the  lead  ixi^thi^  fiel^  that:  many  of  the  most 

■.J    •  ■     ■  ■  '  ■ 

serious  attacks  against  the  pourt  .are  launched:  to(iayw^  ;.  "  '^-'^ 

In  this  leadership,  the  Court  has  realljr  been  the  conscience  of  our 


f' 


democracy.  As  with  all  conscience  everywhere,  it  is  important  that  it  be 
free. 


The  time  is  come,  indeed  it  is  past,  when  the  voice  of  this 
conscience  must  be  heard "and  heeded,  lest  it  die  of  neglect  and  come  back  to 
haunt  us  with  violence. 

The  time  has  come  when  responsible'  leaders,  in  every  field,  and 
in  all  parts  of  the    Nation,  must  take  a  positive  staind,  however  difficult 
or  politically  hazardous  such  a  ,;ptand  may  be,  because  if  responsible  leaders 
are  silent,  those  who  are  irresponsible  will  take  over*.  ■ 
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This  Administration,  under  President  Kennedy,  is  seeking  the  help 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  —  of  their  private  and  voluntary 
organizations  —  of  their  economic  and  religious  institutions  —  of  lawyers, 
who    because  of  their  training  and  competence  have  a  special  responsibility 
in  this  field  —  to  move  toward  greater  justice  and  equal  opportunity.  It 
seeks  to  attain  that  equality  of  opportunity  by  means  of  law  and  by  lawful 
means  —  and  by  combating  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  men. 

I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people, 
and  of  their  responsible  leaders,  of  all  colors  and  creeds,  will  support 
our  efforts  to  '  make  a  reality  of  the  American  ideal  —  of  the  equal  right 
of  all  men  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  part  of  the  41st  annual 


convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League.    I  have  long  been  impressed  by 
the  broad  interest  your  organization  has  taken  in  promoting  conservation 
In  communities  all  over  America. 

We  have  made  much  progress  in  conservation  in  the  past  30  years. 
Through  your  organisation,  and  many  others  both  public  and  private, 
conservation  has  become  a  household  word  and  a  recognized  public  goal. 


3,000  soil  and  water  conservation  districts, .. .to  the  1.7  million  farm 
ponds  now  built..., to  the  1.2  million  miles  of  farm  terraces. .to  the 
5  million  acres  developed  as  cover  for  wildlife.    These  are  but  a  few 
examples . 


is  big,... even  staggering  in  its  dimension  and  its  importance  to  all  people. 
Conservation  is  a  Job  that  never  gets  done.    I  think  I  can  best  demonstrate 
this  point  by  tracing  the  development  of  conservation  in  the  public  mind 
through  three  identifiable  phases,  each  progressively  more  complex  than 
the  last. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  4-let 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  at  the  Sheraton-Gibson  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  J\me  14,  1963,  12:15  p.m,,  EST. 


We  can  point  to  many  tangible  accomplishments 


to  the  almost 


But  I  would  rather  talk  about  the  job  we  have  yet  to  do.  It 
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In  the  the  big  job  was  to  halt  the  ei^sicn  of  oxir  land... 

to  clear  oiir  stresirs  and  rivers  of  dirt  and  clean  the  air  of  our  topsoil. 
Conservation  then  vat  described  as  wise  use  of  our  resources,  but  what  it 
really  meant  was  to  protect  our  resources  from  being  further  despoiled  by 
man. 

In  retrospect,  after  30  years  of  some  success,  this  task  was 
relatively  simple.    People  can  see  the  effects  of  erosion  on  the  land,  and 
they  know  something  is  wrongs    They  can  see  rivers  come  boiling  up  at  flood 
stage,  and  deposit  silt  in  the  Main  Street  and  on  the  parlor  floor.  They 
can  see  the  duststorms  blotting  out  the  sun  and  taste  the  gritty  dirt 
between  their  teeth.    They  know  that  if  they  feel  the  wasteful  effects  of 
misusing  soil  and  water  resources,  then  wild  animals ... fish  and  game... 
must  have  suffered  even  more. 

The  public  didn't  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  conserva- 
tion, they  could  feel  it. 

The  only  limit  on  progress  in  this  phase  of  conservation  is  how 
much  will  the  American  people  invest.    We  are  going  ahead  with  this  invest- 
ment, but  we  know  the  annual  outlay  of  $650  million  from  public  and  private 
sources  is  inadequate.    We  are  not  keeping  up  with  farm  planning  needs 
in  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  and  we  are  far  behind  in  meeting 
the  demand  for  watershed  district  planning  and  construction.    We  are 
proceeding  faster  today,  but  it  sometimes  appears  as  though  we  are  barely 
keeping  up.    We  know  how  to  protect  our  resources  from  man's  misuse... but 
many  of  us  are  not  yet  willing  to  make  the  investment  in  our  future, 
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The  momentum  of  public  support  for  this  stage  of  conservation 
technology  has  carried  well  into  the  1960's,  and  now  overlaps  a  new 
dimension  which  is  rapidly  forcing  its  way  into  the  public  conscience.  If 
the  1930 's  were  characterized  by  technology  to  prevent  misuse,  then  the 
early  1960 's  are  characterized  by  technology  to  end  the  damage  caused  by 
chemicals  and  wastes  we  are  adding  to  our  environment. 

She  task  at  hand  is  not  simple.      It  is  reflected  in  growing 
public  concern  over  pollution  of  water,  air,  and  even  the  soil  itself,  by 
misuse  of  chemicals  in  agriculture,  in  industry,  and  in  the  households  of 
the  nation. 

We  are  expanding  our  research  into  pest  controls  to  develop 
safer  means  for  combating  harraful  insects  and  plants.    And  we  have  had 
notable  examples  of  success.    Control  of  screwworm  flies  in  the  Southwest 
and  use  of  various  selective  insect  attractants  point  the  way  toward 
practical  and  safe  pest  control. 

USDA  researchers  also  are  developing  fat -based  detergents  which 
could  replace  the  chemical-based  detergents  which  do  not  break  dov/n  under 
treatment  to  reduce  pollution  of  our  water  supplies.    Then  the  housewife 
will  have  superior  washing  compounds  and  also  will  be  able  to  get  a  glass 
of  water  without  a  foaming  head  on  it. 

The  answers  to  questions  raised  by  man's  contamination  of  his 
environment  lie  not  only  in  careful,  controlled  use  but  increasingly  in 
research  to  discover  alternative  materials  and  ways  of  using  them.  Science 
and  technology  can  provide,  I  am  confident,  answers  to  these  perplexing 
problems.    But  the  price  may  be  high  and,  once  again,  we  will  have  to  decide 
if  we  are  willing  to  pay  it. 
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Thus,  we  have  learned  how  to  protect  reeoui'ces  from  despoiling  by 
man,  and  we  are  learning  to  protect  man  himself  in  his  environment.  The 
third  phase  of  conservation,  and  the  one  most  difficult  because  it  is  the 
hardest  to  understand,  is  the  development  and  use  of  our  resources  to  serve 
the  needs  of  all  people.    Conservation  is  something  more  than  protection  — 
its  real  message  is  the  use  of  land,  water,  air,  wildlife  and  forest 
resources,  for  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  all  our  people. 

Now,  most  of  you  who  live  in  cities  are  aware  of  the  "agricultural 
problem."    Most,  I  suspect,  think  of  it  in  terms  of  surpluses  and  subsidy. 
At  least  this  is  what  you  find  most  often  in  the  popular  press.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  misleading.    The  agricultural  problem  is  basically 
a  conservation  problem,  a  question  of  how  we  are  to  use  soil  and  water 
resources  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  people. 

Today,  our  success  in  farm  production  is  truly  amazing  —  one 
of  the  great  success  stories  of  mankind  anytime,  anywhere.  Increasing 
efficiencies  in  farm  production  now  permit  one  farm  worker  to  feed  himself 
and  27  other  people.    Increased  efficiency  in  agriculture  has  supplied  the 
basis  for  our  growing  industrial  oconorny,    Tho  majority  of  /UTioricans  are 
freed  from  the  need  to  produce  food  and  are  available  to  produce  the 
thousands  of  other  things  that  make  up  our  high  standard  of  living. 

Americans  today  spend  less  than  one -fifth  of  their  take -home 
pay  for  food,  truly  an  amazing  tribute  to  tJip  Ama-rion-n  f aimer.  However, 
in  reaching  this  stage  of  agricultural  development,  we  have  discovered 
that  we  can  over-satisfy  our  needs  for  some  farm  products  while  there  are 
other  unmet  needs  which  only  rural  resources  and  rural  people  can  fulfill. 
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Last  year  we  harvested  crops  from  only  288  million  acres,  the 
lowest  acreage  in  crops  since  1909,  when  statistics  on  this  were  first 
recorded.    And  during  this  time  our  population  has  almost  doubled. 

Of  our  total  land  area  —  only  about  one  acre  in  eight  was  in 
crops  last  year.    Thus  we  have  tremendous  resources  in  land  —  with  which 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.    What  are  the  needs?    Well,  for  the 
forseeable  future  we  don't  need  more  food  —  actually  we  need  to  prod\ice 
less  of  some  commodities. 

But  there  are  grovdng  needs  of  a  different  sort.    Primary  among 
these  needs  is  the  opportunity  for  outdoor  recreation, . . .for  land  and 
water  to  meet  the  rapidly  expanding  demand  which  increased  leisure  time . . . 
increased  incomes. , .and  better  transportation  have  helped  to  create.  We 
need,  in  a  society  of  cliff  dwellers  and  urban  housing  developments,  room 
to  walk... room  to  play... room  to  think  in... and  room  to  meditate. 

This  need  is  converging  on  us  at  a  time  when  the  crisis  point 
has  been  reached  in  agricultural  policy... In  the  decision  as  to  how  we 
intend  to  use  land  and  water  no  longer  needed  to  produce  food  and  fiber. 

If  we  drift  along  as  we  have  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we 
could  emerge  from  the  decade  of  the  1960's  with  an  aging  rural  population, 
gradually  deteriorating  natural  resources  and  vigorous  and  growing  ui'ban 
areas  with  no  room  —  with  sharply  inadequate  outdoor  recreation  resources. 

This  is  the  great  question  facing  conservation. . .and  conserva- 
tionists today.    How  are  we  to  use  these  resources  to  serve  people. o. in 
urban  America  and  in  rural  America?    In  this  decision,  every  American  has 
a  decided  stake. 
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A  number  of  proposals  are  being  made  to  solve  the  "agricultural 
problem"  which  are* ,  .basically .conservation  programs.    One  of  them  would 
have  the  govemi.ient  rent  land  from  the  farmer  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
producing  surpluses.    Another  proposal  would  make  it  public  policy  to 
pressure  people  to  move  from  rural  areas  into  the  cities. 

The  first  proposal  has  two  fundamental  weaknesses.    It  would  be 
enormously  expensive,  and  when  the  rental  period  expires  the  land  would  be 
once  again  available  for  cultivation.    It  would  idle,., not  use,.. land. 
Th.e  idling  of  resources  is  no  answer  to  a  nation  that  needs  to  use  those 
resources . 

The  second  proposal  assumes  that  the  people  in  rural  areas  want 
to  move  away,,. that  they  will  fare  better  and  be  happier  in  the  city.  Yet, 
many  of  those  now  on  farms  are  4-5  years  of  age,  or  older,  and  the  prospects 
for  gainful  employment  in  the  city  are  very  dim.    In  my  judgment  any 
program  to  fores  the  outmigration  from  rural  America  of  such  people  by 
economic  pressure  is  economically  wasteful  as  well  as  harsh  and  cruel. 

These  proposals  then  come  down  to  ifile  land,  idle  people, 
idle  resources o . .and  further  economic  decline  of  the  rural  community. 
And  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  needs  of  city  and  urban  dwellers  for 
productive  use  of  land  and  water  through  recreation  development.  They 
are  defeatist  programs  which  only  can  drag  rural  America  down  further. 

There  is  a  third  way,  one  which  the  Kennedy  Administration  is 
developing  to  constructively  use  the  resources  of  soil  and  water  to  begin 
a  new  era  in  conservation  technology. , .to  protect  resources  in  ways  that 
serve  people. 
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We  call  it  Rural  Areas  Development,  and  it  is  an  effort  —  based 
on  the  desire  of  the  rural  community  to  progress  —  to  do  three  things: 

^Find  the  answer  to  overproduction  through  converting  cropland 
to  new  uses  to  prcduce  better  incomes  for  people  on  the  land  by  filling 
the  unmet  needs  of  people  in  the  cities  and  urban  areas, 

^Encourage  a  new  alignment  of  the  resources  of  land  and  water  and 
people  in  rural  America  to  expand  the  rural  economy. 

■><-Infuse  new  capital  into  rural  America. 

RAD  encompasses  most  of  the  activities  carried  out  through  soil 
and  water  conservation  work  for  many  years  by  the  USDA,  but  it  also  includes 
several  new  conservation  tools  provided  by  the  Congress  in  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1962.    Let  me  list  the  new  ones  very  briefly: 

^he  Act  authorizes  a  number  of  programs  to  assist  farmers  and 
rural  groups  in  developing  recreation,  wildlife  habitat,  grazing,  forests, 
water  storage  or  other  new  uses  on  land  now  producing  crops  or  hay,  or 
land  currently  in  federal  diversion  programs.    These  include  farm  recreation 
loans  —  20  of  which  have  been  made  thus  far  on  a  pilot  basis;  a  cropland 
conversion  program  now  being  operated  with  pilot  projects  in  237  counties  — 
196  of  which  are  designed  for  recreation  development;  and,  an  expanded  small 
watershed  program  to  encourage  recreation  development  and  to  provide  for 
future  municipal  and  industrial  water  uses  in  the  planning  of  the  watershed. 

All  of  these  new  land  use  programs  seek  to  provide  the  farmer 
with  a  better  source  of  income,  to  encourage  riiral  communities  to  make 
better  use  of  land  and  water  resources  and  to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
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outdoor  recreation  for  city  people.  They  apply  to  private  land  the  very 
successful  principle  of  multiple  use  by  which  we  administer  the  nation's 
forests . 

^<The  1962  act  also  provided  authority  to  initiate  what  we  call 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development  projects.    They  will  enable  farmers, 
city  people,  rural  communities  and  private  organizations  to  work  together 
to  improve  land  use  patterns  and  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  rural 
areas. 

These  projects  will  provide  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  city 
and  urban  people  living  within  easy  reach  of  a  C&D  project  to  join  with 
local  people  to  create  new  recreational  outlets.    As  members  of  a  sportsmen's 
club,  a  church,  a  youth  group  or  a  neighborhood  association,  they  can  work 
with  rural  organizations,  such  as  soil  conservation  districts,  to  help 
finance  recreational  facilities  of  many  different  kinds.    In  this  way 
farmers  could  develop  additional  uses  and  incomes  from  their  lands,  and 
urban  residents  would  have  an  outdoor  recreation  area  reserved  specifically 
for  their  use, 

^he  RA.D  legislation  also  authorizes  rural  renewal  projects 
designed  to  attack  the  entrenched  poverty  now  found  in  many  rural  areas. 

We  envisage  these  projects  will  cover  areas  large  enough  to  meet 
deep-seated  economic  problems,  rather  than  nibble  ineffectively  on  the 
fringes.    Through  rural  renewal,  we  propose  to  work  with  legally  constituted 
local  bodies  to  make  the  land  more  productive,  to  construct  water  and 
sanitation  facilities,  to  encourage  the  development  of  new  industries  and 
to  stimulate  the  building  of  both  private  and  public  outdoor  recreation 
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facilities.    This  is  a  "bold  program  similar  in  its  intent  to  the  urban 
renewal  projects  which  are  helping  our  cities  to  renovate  and  rebuild  their 
core  areas. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  programs  enacted  last  year,  the 
overall  RAD  program  involves  industrial  loans  through  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  and  through  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration;  community 
facility  loans  and  grants  through  ARA  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration;  rural  housing  loans,  including  a  special  program 
for  financing  housing  construction  for  persons  over  65;  job  training 
programs  which  provide  rural  people  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  new  skills 
which  can  be  used  in  the  new  plants  being  constructed  as  part  of  the  RAD 
program. 

These  programs  complement  the  on-goirig  programs  being  carried  out 
by  the  other  agencies  of  the  Department  —  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Forest  Service,  the  Federal  Extension  Service, 
the  Farmer    Cooperative  Service,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  — 
which  are  dedicated  to  building  rural  resources. 

The  one  essential  characteristic  of  RAD  is  that  while  it  provides 
technical  and  financial  assistance. , .the  initiative  for  action  must  come 
from  local  groups, . .from  the  people  who  may  benefit  through  better  economic 
opportunity  or  through  improved  services,  including  recreation. 

An  organization  such  as  the  Izaak  Walton  League  with  its  strong 
local  orientation  can  do  much  through  RAD  to  further  its  own  conservation 
programs. . .and  to  create  the  outdoor  recreation  .opportunities  which  its 
members  and  their  families  seek  and  enjoy. 
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Local  chapters  can  develop  in  cooperation  with  a  fanner,  or  a 
group  of  fanners,  or  a  soil  conservation  or  watershed  district,  such  things 
as  hunting  preserves,  wildlife  habitat,  hiking  trails,  picnicking  and  camp- 
ing areas,  swinaning  and  fishing  areas  and  a  host  of  other  outdoor  recreation 
facilities . 

Let  me,  in  urging  your  support  and  participation  in  this  program, 
make  one  important  point.    There  is  rising  in  the  nation  today  an  attitude 
that  portrays  the  Federal  Govenanent  as  an  intruder. .  .an  outsider. 

Yet,  in  the  1930 ^s  when  floods  along  the  Ohio  made  no  distinction 
between  communities  or  State  boundaries , .  .or  when  Kansas  dust  hung  over 
New  York.,. there  was  no  question  but  that  these  disasters  were  national 
problems  demanding  the  mobilization  of  the  resources  of  a  nation.    And  today, 
when  pollution  of  a  single  river  threatens  the  common  water  supply  of 
hundreds  of  communities,  there  is  no  question  but  that  this  also  is  a  national 
problem. 

The  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  an  increasingly  urban,  highly  mobile 
people  —  needs  which  can  be  met  only  outside  their  local  community  —  are 
no  different.    This  means  that  the  programs  to  develop  outdoor  recreation 
are,  in  fact,  an  expression  of  the  desire  of  people  of  50  States  joining 
together  in  a  national  effort  to  seek  progress  in  every  State. 

Thus,  as  the  demand  grows  for  outdoor  recreation. , .and  it  is  rising 
to  the  flood  stage  now. . .we  have  the  opportunity  through  RAD  to  use  soil 
and  water  resources  to  satisfy  this  new  appetite.    And  it  will  employ  the 
same  resources  no  longer  needed  to  produce  food. 
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MDst  of  these  resources  are  in  private  hands,  and  most  hunting  and 
fishing  is  presently  on  private  land.    As  the  need  grows  for  additional 
himting  and  fishing  grounds  —  and  other  outdoor  areas  —  those  demands  will 
have  to  be  met  for  the  most  part  on  land  that  is  owned  and  operated  by 
farmers . 

Public  land  just  cannot  do  the  job  —  despite  multiple  use  manage- 
ment.   Neither  the  geographic  distribution  nor  the  characteristics  of  public 
land  give  it  the  flexibility  to  satisfy  all  of  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
public.    So  the  land  owner  really  becomes  the  key  in  the  development  of 
recreation  facilities  for  the  future, 

Famers  and  ranchers  have  done  more  for  wildlife  in  the  past  30 
years  than  had  ever  been  done  before  on  the  private  lands  of  any  country. 
These  activities  have  increased  supplies  of  some  game  and  fish  —  to  the 
point  where  they  are  more  plentifiil  today  than  when  white  men  first  set  foot 
on  this  Continent. 

But  we  are  reaching  the  point  where  the  farmer,  in  maMng  his 
decision  on  land  utilization,  should  be  able  to  make  wildlife  as  profitable 
a  crop  as  any  farm  commodity. . .and  sportsmen  should  recognize  that  if  wild- 
life propagation  is  to  be  encouraged,  it  must  be  worth  the  price. 

We  cannot  expect  farmers  and  ranchers  to  invest  time,  money,  and 
resources  in  game  and  fish  production  other  than  for  their  own  enjoyment  — 
unless  they  have  some  means  to  recover  their  investment.  Government 
technical  and  cost-sharing  aids  have  helped  a  great  deal  in  this  respect, 
but  these  are  not  enough  to  cover  the  full  costs. 
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Let  me  read  to  you  a  statement  made  many  years  ago  "by  a  famous 
game  management  authority: 

"We  recommend  that  we  recognize  the  landowner  as  the  custodian  of 
public  game,  protect  him  from  the  irresponsible  shooter,  and  compensate  him 
for  putting  his  land  in  productive  condition.    Compensate  him  either  publicly 
or  privately,  with  either  cash,  service,  or  protection,  for  the  use  of  his 
land  and  for  his  labor,  on  condition  that  he  preserves  the  game  seed  and 
otherwise  safeguards  the  public  interest, 

"In  short,  make  game  management  a  partnership  enterprise  to  which 
the  landholder,  the  sportsmen,  and  the  public  each  contributes  appropriate 
services  and  from  which  each  derives  appropriate  rewards." 

That  quotation  is  from  a  speech  made  by  the  father  of  game  manage- 
ment in  this  country. . .Dr.  Aldo  Leopold.    The  occasion  was  the  17th  American 
Game  Conference  in  New  York  City  in  March,  1930.    Those  recommendations  — 
made  33  years  ago  —  might  well  provide,  in  1963,  a  formula  for  the  future. 

Farmers  are,  and  must  become  even  more  so,  the  guardians  of  our 
soil,  water,  timber  and  wildlife  resources.    We  must  find  ways  to  pay  them 
not  only  for  the  food  they  produce  —  but  for  other  services  that  we,  the 
public,  extract  from  these  resources. 

We  are  succeeding  extremely  well  in  taking  the  food  we  need  — 
through  the  efficiencies  of  agriculture  and  the  marketing  system.    We  must 
now  open  the  way  for  the  constructive  use  of  resources  not  needed  for  food  — 
so  that  they  may  help  to  meet  the  broader  needs  of  the  rural  and  urban 
community . 

(more)  USDA  1968-63 
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It  is  up  to  us  to  decide  —  you  and  me  —  the  kind  of  country  we 
want  America  to  be.    It  is  possible  to  preserve  and  develop  for  all  of  us 
the  American  heritage  of  rich  resources  and  open  spaces  —  provided  we 
decide  now  that  that's  what  we  want.    The  land  resources  are  presently 
great  —  yet  in  many  instances,  especially  around  cities,  the  pattern  is 
"being  cast.    To  commit  land  to  open  green  spaces  —  for  the  benefit  of 
nature -starved  city  dwellers  —  calls  for  quick  action  before  the  concrete 
closes  in.    Let  us  vote  for  grass  and  water,  not  concrete  and  asphalt, 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  take  a  new  look  at  opportunities  in  your 
own  community.    I  suggest  specifically,  that  you  investigate  the  services 
now  beginning  to  become  available  under  the  Rural  Areas  Development  program. 

The  choice  is  ours.    We  can  have  productive  land,  clear  streams, 
plentiful  wildlife,  ample  water.    We  can  make  this  a  prosperous  and 
beautiful  and  spacious  America,    I  urge  as  our  goal  that  we  practice  con- 
servation tas  the  art  and  science  of  using  resources  to  serve  all  people. 


USDA  1968-63 
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WORLD  FCX3D  CONGRESS 

Closing  remarks  by  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Chairman,  World 
Food  Congress  ,  and  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
at  ti^elfth  and  final  plBhary  meeting  of  the^.  Congress, 
June  18,  1963,  Washington,  D.C. 


This  World  Food  Congress  has  been  a  challenging,  inspiring  experience. 
For  more  than  t-wo  "weeks  "we  have  been  considering  how  to  meet  one  of  mankind *s.  .. 
most  fundamental  needs,  and  how  to  work  together  to"i^ard  that  end.    For  the, 
first  time  in  history  men  and  women  frorri  lQli  different  nations  have 
discussed  ways  and  means  by  which  to  meet  the  goal  of  Freedom  from  Hunger, 
a  goal  of  supreme  importance  to  all  people  everywhere. 

■■■.■>      .     r  ...... 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  welcome  to  the  Congress,  gave  a  measiire 
of  the  significance  of  these  meetings  when  he  said:  ■  , 

"There  are  many  struggles,  many  battles,  that  the  human  race 
now.  faces.    There  is  no  battle  on  earth  or  in  space  which  is 
.  more  important  than  the  battle  which  you  have  undertaken, 
nor  is  there  any  stmggle,  large  as  this  may  be,  that  offers 
such  an  immediate  promise  of  success.    No  Congress  that 
Washington  has  seen  in  recent  years  is,  I  believe,  more  ..^ 
important  than  this." 

;  Xrsincerely  hope  and  confidently  believe  that  this  Congress  can 
measure. up  to  that  appraisal.    Let  me  share  with  you  my  reasons  for  that 
hope  and  confidence. 

•  This  Congress  has  just  affirmed,  by  acclamation,  its  united  adherence 

to  a  Declaration  for  Freedom  from  Hunger  that  incorporates  iik'&6f|ill^e  ASW^LTURi 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LlBRAffl! 

goals  of  universal  appeal. 

^(more.)  ^       C  &  ItASE  :  .  -  . 


ifeese:  principles  aire  important  l>&cause  of' their  inherent  truth. 

They  are  equally  important  because  they  were  formulated  —  not  by  a 
single  eloquent  authority  who  handed  them  down  from  on  liigh  -• -  but  as  a 
result  of  the  meeting  of  the  minds  of  many  people  from  m^^  nations  >  all  of 
whom  had  given  serious  thought  and  heartfelt  cons ideratiqn..,,to  the  best  means  : 
by  which  to  reach  a  supremely  important  goal. 

They  are  important  because  they  repf-e'sent  a  consensus  of  over-riding 
importance,  a  common  goal  upon  which  w^  (j'^-'^dil  unite  regardless  of  differences 
in  wealth  or  in  race,  in  tradition  or  custom,  in  stages  of ..^cpnomic  or 
political  development.    Where  freedom  from  hunj^er  is  concerned,  our  differences 
are  overshadowed  and  blurred  by  our  common  interest  —  our  common  humanity. 

This  Declaration  for  freedom  from  Hiih^er  is,  then,  important  not  only 
because  of  what  it  contkLris'but  because  of  the  nature  of  the  gathering  out 
of  which  it  grew.  •  '  ^'     '     -  '•*'  '        '  '  ' 

This  World  Food  Congress  has  been  truly  a  people-to-people  conference. 
High  government  officials,  world  renowned  philosophers  and  scientists, 
religious  leaders  and  educators  have  participated  side  by  side  with  representa- 
tives of  Indus tiyy'  with  leaders  of  farm  organizations  and  of  labor  unions, 
with  volunteer  citizen  groups,  with  those  who  themselves  till  the  soil  and 
cultivate  the  land. 

■:■       It  is  this  rank  and  file  participation  that  gives  reality  to  the  people 
to-people  concept  —  that  gives  deep  and-lasting  meaning  to  the  pronouncements 
we  make  here.    The  words  we  say  are  more  than  slogans  framed  by  someone  on  top 
rather,  they  reflect  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

(more) 


True,  it  can  be  said  —  in  fact,  you  and  I  know  that  it  has  been  said  — 
that  -what  we  say  here,  the  declarations  "we  make  here,  are  unofficial.  True, 
it  can  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  that  hungry  people  cannot  eat  words. 

Let  me  reply  to  these  comments  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  spirit  of 
this  World  Food  Congress. 

Of  course  our  pronouncements  here  are  unofficial,  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  not  made  by  any  officially  delegated  or  governmental  body.    They  are 
neither  signed  nor  sealed.    The  declaration  we  made  here  is  not  —  as  such  — 
binding  on  any  individual,  or  on  any  government,  in  this  world.    It  cannot  be 
enforced  by  any  policeman  —  or  by  any  court. 

The  sanctions  that  will  enforce  the  declaration  of  principles  that  we 
have  acclaimed  today  lie  within  the  conscience  of  mankind.    They  lie  xviithin 
the  conscience  of  each  individual  participant  in  this  Congress.    They  can  be 
aroused  within  the  conscience  of  every  man  who  can  be  brought  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  hope  for  its  solution. 

The  principles  we  enunciate  and  the  goals  we  seek  are  valid,  therefore, 
not  because  of  who  said  them  but  because  of  what  they  say.    They  will  command 
observance  because  of  their  inherent  worth  —  because  they  reflect  the  needs  of 
humanity  and  a  vision  of  the  future  that  is  potentially  ours. 

True  —  one  cannot  eat  words  and  declarations.    But  it  is  also  true  that 
"the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword",  and  that  "where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish. "   Words  and  ideas  —  and  only  words  and  ideas  —  can  create  the 
vision  that  will  inspire  the  action  that  is  essential  to  achieve  Freedom  from 
Hunger, 

(more) 


f  k  ^         ■  • 

And  60  I  vould  like  to  repeat  ^hat  |  said  two  i^eoks  ago  at  the  opening 

■ '"'  '  "  «».     •  •'.■'-■ 

of  this  Congress. 

"Its  success  will  be  measured,  most  significantly,  by  the  extent 
to  which  each  individual  partioil)ant  —  inspired  and  informed  by 
his  experience  here      is  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  take 
positive  action,  after  the  Congress  is  over,  each  in  his  own  nation, 
and  within  his  own  sphere  of  influence,  .toward  plans  and  programs 
that  will  advance  the  goals  we  seek." 


Here  in  the  Iftiited  States  we  intend  to  take  such  action,  to  evaluate 
what  took  place  here  in  the  World  Food  Congress,  to  review  the  reports  and 
recommendations,  and  to  consider  what  might  appropriately' be  done  in  both  public 
and  private  sectors  to  advance  more  rapidly  toward  the  goal  of  freedom  from 
hunger.   We  hope  that  similar  action  will  be  taken  all  over  the  world. 


This  action  will  not  be  easy.    As  I.  said  two' weeks  ago,  we  will  have  to 
overcome  social,  political  and  economic  bajj-riers      barriers  of  prejudice,  of 
outworn  customs,  of  misunderstanding  and  lack  of  understanding,  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  barrier  of  ign^oranoe.   We  will  have  to  learn  from  what 
we  have  heard  here,  and  from  further  study  and  experience,  how  to  put  into 
effect  elements  of  social  engineering  that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  use 
all  abundance  to  create  abundance  for  all. 

No,  this  action  will  not  be  easy,  but  it  is  supremely  worth  while.    It  .is 
action  in  ^ich  each  one  of  us  has  a  role  to  play,  a  responsibility  to  meet. 

Let  us  therefore  accept  the  challenge  and  act  vigorously  to  meet  that 
responsibility.    Let  us  highly  resolve: 

.     ■       i    I   .  ,1' 

—  to  mobilize  every  resource  at  our  command, 

—  to  awaken  world  opinion  and  to  stimulate  all  ^ropriate  action  in 

both  public  and  private  sectors,  at  all  levels  —  national, 
multi-national  and  international, 

—  to  accept  the  challenge  of  eliminating  hunger  and  malnutrition 

as  a  primary  task  of  this  generation,  thus  creating  for  all  mankind 
a  sound  basis  for  progress  and  peace. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  ^-^^f^R 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
at  Press  Conference^  June  26,  I963  -  11:00  a.m. 

Preliminaiy  field  reports  on  the  pilot  C2?opland  Conversion  pro- 
gram indicate  that  the  projects  are  proving  to  be  outstanding  successes. 

This  program  is  a  basic  part  of  the  Administration's  effort  to 
encourage  profitable  alternative  uses  for  cropland  resources  which  nov 
are  producing  sui^luses  ve  cajinot  effectively  use.    It  provides  5 -to  10- 
year  agreements  which  fanners  can  make  to  convert  cropland  to  grass fores ts_, 
recreation  or  wildlife  development.    An  adjustment  payment  is  made  on  land 
suitable  for  continuous  cropping  to  encourage  participation  and  to  help 
meet  the  costs  of  establishing  the  new  noncrop  use.    No  adjustment  payment 
is  made  for  land  not  suitable  for  continuous  cropping.    Cost  sharing  also 
is  available  for  practices  needed  to  help  establish  the  new  use  on  all 
land  in  the  program. 

This  year^  under  the  pilot  program  approved  in  I962  by  the  Congress ^ 
we  will  have  nearly  2^800  agreements  covering  1^4-0;, 000  acres  of  cropland. 
There  will  be  additional  conversion  of  cropland  through  200  recreation 
project  agi-eements^  although  the  exact  figures  are  not  available. 

Overall^  we  estimate  the  cost  of  the  pilot  program  will  be  about 
$8  million,  or  $5  to  $7  per  acre  per  year,  for  the  period  of  the  agreement. 

Farmers  and  residents  of  rural  communities  have  had  one  general 
reaction  to  the  pilot  Cropland  Conversion  program.    They  like  it  because 
it  encourages  new  uses  for  cropland,  and  it  encourages  people  to  stay  on 


the  land  in  nev  and  productive  enterprises.    It  maintains  the  purchasing 
pover  of  the  rural  coimnunity  vhere  other  cropland  prograaiis  tend  to  reduce 
the  number  of  people  and  the  level  of  economic  activity. 

The  Cropland  Conversion  program  does  not  retire  -whole  farms  "but 
encourages  profitable  alternative  uses  for  cropland.    Thus,  83  percent  of 
the  agreements  cover  only  part  of  the  eligible  cropland  on  the  participating 
farms. 

These  agreements  require  that  customary  acreages  of  soil  conserving 
uses  be  maintained  on  non -converted  land  vithin  the  farms.    Thus,  crop 
acreage  cannot  be  expanded  on  non-converted  lands  to  negate  the  effect 
of  the  program. 

The  major  departure  of  the  Cropland  Conversion  program  from 
previous  programs  is  that  it  provides,  instead  of  idle  acres,  ne-w  uses  for 
land.    Idle  land  is  a  nuisance  in  a  farming  community  —  a  source  of  veed 
and  insect  infestation  and  often  a  fire  hazard.         '  " 

The  Cropland  Conversion  program,  in  the  minds  of  the  rural  commimity, 
is  associated  vith  people  having  an  opportunity  to  stay  on  the  land  in  the 
community.    Idle  land  is  associated  -with  people  leaving,  vith  declining 
business  in  small  towns. 

The  Cropland  Conversion  program  is  less  expensive  because  the 
costs  are  merely  to  induce  and  help  finance  new  uses,  rather  than  to  replace 
income  from  the  land.    It  will  result  in  permanent  shifts  in  use  rather  ■than 
a  period  of  temporary  idleness  after  which  the  land  returns  to  producing 
more  surpluses. 
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These  are  some  of  the  conclusions  "based  on  reports  of  the 
county  committeemen  and  field  personnel  who  are  developing  the  pilot 
programs  in  the  kl  test  counties. 

There  vas  only  one  serious  problem.    Because  of  financial 
limitations^  all  farmers  who  wanted  to  participate  were  unable  to  do  so. 
In  the  test  areas ^  over  ^+,000  farmers  indicated  a  desire  to  participate^ 
and  there  were  only  funds  for  3,000, 

These  results  indicate  the  Cropland  Conversion  approach  has 
received  the  support  of  those  who  it  most  directly  affects,  and  that  it 
is  a  long-range  approach  which  can  help  rather  than  hurt,  the  rural 
community . 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agricrulture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
at  Press  Conference,  June  26,  I963  -  11:00  a.m.  • 

A  n-umber  of  questions  havie  been  raised  in  the  press  and  by  farm 

commentators  as  to  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of ■  Agriculture  on  ney^- 

vheat  legislation. 

j  ■         ' '  '  ■        '  ■ '  . 

-  ..         The  first  question  to  be  resolved  is:    What  do  farmers  want? 
In  this  case,  there  are  very  real  doubts  as  to  whether  any  consensus 
actually  exists.    The  referendum  not  only  failed  of  a  two -thirds  vote, 
but  fell  short  of  a  majority.    Most  of  the  big  wheat  states  voted  short 
of  the  necessary  two -thirds.  ■  " 

Based  on  my  mail  and  the  discussions  I've  had  with  wheat  farmers 
and  with  farm  organizational  leaders,  I  see  little  evidence  that  the  wheat 
farmers  desire  a  new  wheat  progrgoii.    Editorial  opinion  within  the  wheat 
areas  is  sharply  divided.    Polls  made  since  the  referendum  indicate  a 
similar  division  among  farmers. 

These  feelings  are  reflected  in  the  current  attitude  of  the 
Congress.  We  are  in  constant  contact  with  the  Congress,  and  it  is  my 
judgment,  based  on  their  comments,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass 
any  kind  of  wheat  legislation.  City  Congressmen,  in  particular,  have 
made  it  sharply  clear  to  me  that  they  are  not  about  to  vote  for  wheat 
legislation  and  we  live  today  with  the  fact  that  over  3OO  Congressionea 
districts  are  now  considered  to  be  predominantly  LU'ban. 

Obviously,  wheat  legislation  cannot  be  passed  without  strong 
Congressional  support.    Every  farm  bill  has  hard  going.     In  the  last  two 
sessions,  the  vote  on  the  feed  grain  legislation  has  always  been  close, 
despite  the  acknowledged  success  of  that  program. 


We  are  now  and  vill  continue  to  listen  carefully  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  desire  among    wheat  farmers  for  new  legislation. 

As  to  the  nature  of  possible  legislation,  you  will  recall  that 
the  President  in  a  press  conference  on  the  day  following  the  referendum 
said  that  "Any  plan  that  offered  us  a  hope  of  reducing  the  surpluses,,  of 
maintaining  the  farmer ^s  income,  and  was  not  excessive  in  cost,  we  will 
certainly  listen  to."    The  President  said  further  he  thought  "it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  a  bill  by  the  Congress.    As  you  recall  the  bill  which 
led  to  the  referendum  was  very  close.    There  is  no  indication  that  there 
is  a  consensus  on  agricultural  matters  in  the  Congress  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate." 

In  view  of  all  these  factors,  the  Department  will  continue  to 
apply  the  standards  it  has  consistently  followed  in  farm  legislation: 
As  the  President  indicated,  we  seek  to  strengthen  farm  income,  cut  surpluses 
and  reduce  excessive  costs.    These  standards  are  valid.    Legislation  will 
be  measured  by  them.    As  the  President  said,  we  will  certainly  listen  to 
any  plan  meeting  these  requirements.    And,  when  and  if  we  do  hear  from 
the  farmer,  we  will  listen  very  carefully. 


OFFICE  OF    THE  SECRETARY  ...  . 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L,  Freeman  .  j- 
at  Press  Conference,  June  26,  1963  -  11:00  a.m. 

Since  the  wheat  referendum,  the  Department  has'  been  studying 

>  ..\  ■■■■  ■  ■         '    ■  ■ 

various  courses  of  administrative  action  under  present  law  which  will 
help  strengthen  the  income  of  wheat  farmers  while  further  reducing 
grain  surpluses  and  the  costs' they  place  on  the  taxpayer.  Three 
general  courses  of  action  have  been  receiving  major  attention. 

The  first  of  these  would  be  to  operate 'a  feed  grain  program 
similar  to  the  1963  feed  grain  program  concurrently  with  the  wheat 
program  under  the  NO  vote.    This  would  involve  the  diversion  of  an 
estimated  2k  million  feed  grain  acres  and  would  continue  the  draw 
down  in  feed  grain  stocks.    The  resulting  firmness  in  the  feed  grain 
market  would  in  turn  provide  support  for  wheat  as  a  part  of  the  total 
feed  grain  economy.    As  wheat  came  into  competition  with  corn  as  a 
feed  grain,  wheat  prices  would  tend  to  find  support  in  the  market 
place  at  or  above  the  corn  price  support  level. 

In  this  regard,  passage  of  the  two-year  feed  grain  program 
in  early  May  takes  on  greater  significance  than  a  measure  to  improve 
feed  grain  income  alone.    It  offers  to  all  grain  producers  additional 
income  protection  which  otherwise  would  not  be  available  today. 

The  second  course  of  action  would  be  to  provide  somewhat 
higher  diversion  payment  rates  under  the  feed  grain  program  and  to 
require  feed  grain  farmers  with  wheat  acreage  allotments  to  stay 
within  the  wheat  allotments  to  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
feed  grain  program.    This  would  result  in  a  larger  diversion  of  feed 
grain  acres  and  also  substantially  reduce  wheat  acreage.    Total  grain 
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stocks  would  be  drawn  down  even  furtherp  and  income  in  the  grain, 
sector  of  the  farm  economy  would  "be  some  $200  million  above  that 
under  the  first  alternative,,    Even  wheat  farmers  with  no  feed  grain 
base  would  be  .benefited  by  somewhat  higher  market  prices  for  wheat. 

The  third  alternative  would  be  similar  to  the  second,  with 
the  added  feature  that  farmers  cooperating  in  the  feed  grain  program 
would  be  allowed  to  substitute  wheat  on  feed  grain  acres  or  feed 
grain  on  wheat  acres.    Diversion  of  feed  grain  acres  in  excess  of 
the  minimum  might  be  required  as  a  condition  upon  exercising  the 
privilege  of  substitution.    This  alternative  would  maintain  producer 
income  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  second.    However,  it  would 
have  the  very  substantial  advantage  of  providing  flexibility  for 
individual  producers  to  allow  them  to  select  the  planting  pattern 
best  suited  to  their  particular  needs.    It  is  estimated  that  this 
program  might  result  in  the  diversion  of  28  million  feed  grain  acres 
and  achieve  a  total  reduction  of  grain  stocks  of  10  to  11  million  tons. 
While  it  presents  rather  serious  administrative  problems  because 
of  its  relative  complexity,  its  advantages  are  great  enough  to 
justify  most  serious  consideration. 

We  are  confident  that  a  program  can  be  administered  under  the 
feed  grain  Isw  which  will  help  to  maintain  income  of  wheat  farmers  and 
continue  the  reduction  in  surplus  grain  stocks,  with  resulting 
savings  in  Government  costs. 
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Secretary 


:retary  Freeman  Departs  for  Soviet  and  East  European  Study  Toiir: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  departed  at  3^05  p.m.  today. 
National  Airlines,  Flight  8IO,  National  Airport,  for  a  month-long  study  tour  of 
agricultural  areas  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Rimiania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia. 
In  his  official  party  were  six  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  scientists 
and  economists  and  two  staff  members  who  will  investigate  farming  problems  and 
achievements  of  interest  to  American  farmers,  researchers,  and  businessmen. 

Mrs.  Freeman  accompanied  the  Secretary  as  a  fare-paying  passenger.  She  is 
not  an  official  member  of  the  USDA  group,  but  nontheless  wi3JL  contribute  to  its 
objectives  by  focusing  her  attention  upon  women's  activities  on  fams  and  elsewhere. 

The  party  will  land  in  Moscow  tomorrow  (Sunday),  and  will  travel  by  Russian 
coffimercial  airplanes  during  two  weeks  in  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  official  US- 
USSR  exchange  program.     Since  the  first  people-to-people  exchange  was  inaugurated 
in  1958,  15  groups  of  U.  S.  agricultural  leaders  have  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I9  Russian  groups  have  visited  this  country.    Last  October,  the  Soviet 
Minister  of  Agriculture  headed  a  group  of  top  Russian  farm  policy  makers  who 
studied  recent  developments  in  the  U.  S.  agricultural  economy. 

The  final  leg  of  the  Secretary's  trip  will  take  the  USDA  group  through  the 
four  East  European  countries  --  Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  ar.d  Yugoslavia. 
Attached  is  the  Secretary's  depaibnre  st,at,ement . 
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Depar ture  Stat ement 
We  leave  today  for  a  month-long  study  tour  of  agriculture  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  Poland,  Rumania,,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia.    We  know  something  of 
the  agriculture  of  Russia,  hut  very  little  about  agric\ilture  in  the  other  four 
nations. 

President  Kennedy  said  recently  that  the  winds  of  change  are  blowing  in 
Eastern  Europe... and  it  is  especia!Lly  true  in  the  agricultural  policies  and 
programs  of  these  countries. 

In  a  world  where  the  major  problem  of  most  people  is  to  get  enough  food  to 
eat,  it  is  essential  that  we  be  apprised    of  the  progress  —  and  the  changes 
which  may  add  to  or  detract  from  that  progress       in  the  agricultural  programs 
of  the  Eastern  European  nations. 

It  is  important  that  the  Merican  farmer  and  the  Merican  food  industry  have 
a  close,  up-to-date  awareness  of  developments  in  agriculture  in  all  areas  of  the 
world       and  especially  so  in  Eastern  Europe,     In  this  regard,  the  economists  in 
our  working  party  wish  to  make  estimates  of  the  increased  capital  investment 
necessary  to  make  Eastern  European  agriculture  more  productive,  and  therefore 
more  competitive  in  world  markets.    We  know,  for  example,  that  any  substantial 
expansion  in  markets  for  farm  products  must  come  through  world  trade  since  our 
domestic  markets  generally  expand  only  as  rapidly  as  our  population  grows.  Our 
agriciiltural  trade  and  aid  programs  can  be  affected  by  farm  developments  in  these 
Eastern  European  countries. 

In  order  to  facilitate  agricultural  trade  around  the  world       and  to  acquire 
useful  information  which  can  help  American  farmers  —  we  maintain  the  world's 
best  system  of  gathering  agricultural  information.    Vie  believe  this  trip  will  help 
augment  our  current  information  about  an  important  area,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
it  will  further  expand  the  gathering  of  useful  scientific  information. 

(more)  USDA  23h6-63 
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Few  people  realize  that  many  of  the  food  commodities  now  produced  in  the 
United  States    are  native  to  Eastern  Europe.    Thus,  it  is  likely  that  natural 
enemies  of  pests  which  attack  these  crops  are  present  in  these  areas.    We  currently 
are  making  intensive  studies  of  biological  and  other  less  hazardous  means  of 
controlling  insect  and  plant  pests,  and  we  should  seek  to  add  to  this  search  the 
biological  information  from  all  areas  of  the  world.    Our  scientists  would  like  to 
remove  the  present  barriers  to  biological  exploration  of  these  areas  to  discover 
additional  wild  plants,  germ  plasms,  pest  and  weed  destroying  insects  and  disease 
resistant  crops  that  might  be  imported  into  this  country  for  further  study  and 
experimentation . 

By  keeping  open  the  channels  of  communication  and  contact  at  all  levels,  we 
at  least  assure  ourselves  of  peaceful  progress  in  many  ways  and  prepare  ourselves 
for  potential  economic  competition  as  well. 

For  3  P.M.  Release  Saturday,  July  13 
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^  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 

]   Landing  Statement  -  U.S.S.R.  (Moscow)  -  July  ih,  I963  vlUL  3  0  1953 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  in  Moscow.    This  is  my  first  "trij^  ^o  the 
Soviet  Union.    I  look  forward  to  meeting  the  Russian  people  and  to  seeing  as  much 
as  possible  of  your  country  during  the  short  period  I  will  be  here. 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  return  visit. 

Last  year  the  United  States  was  host  to  the  USSR  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  other  Soviet  farm  officials^  who  traveled  through  our  nation^  observing  U.S. 
agriculture  at  close  range.    They  visited  our  agricultural  colleges',  research 
centers  --  even  an  agricultural  fair.    They  looked  over  dozens  of  farms  and  talked 
freely  with  himdreds  of  U.S.  agricultural  leaders,  teachers,  technicians,  and 
farmers.    I  was  privileged  to  welcome  them  to  my  own  home. 

Our  American  group  is  looking  forward  to  seeing,  by  way  of  exchange,  a 
good  cross-section  of  your  agriculture       and  of  the  research  and  education  that 
relate  to  it.    We  want  to  see  representative  farming  operations  on  both  state 
and  collective  farms  in  as  many  areas  as  possible,  and  we  are  also  interested  in 
the  processing  and  distribution  of  food.    We  would  like  to  talk  with  fam  workers 
and  their  families  as  well  as  with  your  officials. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  U.S.  Government  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  agricultural  problems  in  one  nation  are  not  isolated  and  apart,  but 
can  only  be  solved  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  economy  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.    I  have  also  learned  that  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  agricul- 
ture suffers  from  one  problem  that  is  the  same  as  one  faced  by  American  famers 
and  that  is  far  too  little  recognition  of  the  importance  of  agriculture.  Agri- 
culture is,  in  fact,  of  basic  importance  in  promoting  economic  growth  and  building 
a  high  standard  of  living. 

There  is  one  other  important  thing  about  agriculture  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.    Because  it  produces  basic  necessities  of  life  --  essential  to  all 

(more ) 
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people  eveiyv/here       its  success  is  essential  to  a  peaceful  world.    And  today,  ' 
science  and  technology  have  progressed  so  far  that  —  if  properly  applied  --we 
can  produce    enough  food  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  on  earth. 

From  the  da,wn  of  history,  families,  tribes  and  then  nations  have  fought 
each  other  to  get  enough  food  for  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors. 
But  this  need  no  longer  happen.  1 

When  there  is  enough  for  all,  men  and  peoples  and  nations  need  no  longer 
go  to  war  in  an  attempt  to  assure  themselves  an  adequate  supply  of  food.  | 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  agriculture  are  therefore  concerned 
with  the  conquest  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  wherever  it  may  exist.    The  United 
States  is  sharing  its  abundance  of  food  as  well  as  its  technology  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food  with  developing  nations  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.    We  believe 
that  the  battle  against  hunger  will  be  won,  through  the  cooperation  of  many 
peoples  and  many  nations. 

Such  cooperation  can  be  the  result  of  greater  understanding,  and  such  in- 
creased understanding  can,  in  turn,  result  from  visits  between  neighbors. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are,  in  fact,  actual  neighbors. 
Only  a  narrow  strip  of  water  separates  your  Siberia  and  our  Alaska.    In  a  broader 
sense,  however,  our  countries  are  neighbors  within  a  world-wide  community  of 
nations.    And  it  is  a  community  that  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller  as  man's  genius 
pushes  outward  the  frontiers  of  communication  and  transportation.    A  world  that 
once  seemed  va.st  can  now  be  circled  by  cosmonauts  --  and,  as  your  countiy  proved 
recently,  by  cosmonettes       in  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  believe  that,  in  a  world  where  neighbors  are  this  close,  it  is  important 
to  learn  how  to  put  bread  in  the  hands  of  hungry  children,  as  well  as  how  to  put 
satellites  in  the    sky.    We  believe  that  greater  understanding  among  nations  will 
bring  us  closer  to  this  goal. 

We  look  forward  to  this  visit  as  an  opportunity  to  build  such  understanding 
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Landing  Statement  -  Warsaw,  Poland 
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July  31,  1963  jUl_3  Q  196? 

y         We  are  very  happy  to  be  in  Poland.  C  &.  R-AST 

i  1^^  ^ 

r  0  )     Poland  occupies  a  special  Dlace  in  American  hearts.     Two  great  Poles  — 
Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski  —  fought  brilliantly  on  the  American  side  in  our  War  of 
Independence,     In  1916,  President  VJoodrow  V/ilson  was  one  of  the  first  to  support, 
as  a  post-World  V/ar  I  objective,  a  free  and  united  Poland.    Your  country  and  mine 
fought  on  the  same  side  in  World  VJar  II  —  and  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay 
respect  to  the  Polish  heroes  and  heroines  who  fought  and  died  so  bravely  in  that 
conflict,  here  in  Warsaw  and  elsewhere.     Some  5  million  people  of  Polish  descent 
live  in  the  United  States,  strengthening  still  further  the  ties  already  binding 
our  countries. 

Our  group  is  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  discussions  with  your 
agricultural  leaders  —  discussions  that  v/ill  cover  the  full  spectrum  of  agriculture 
We  also  are  eager  to  see  your  farms,  your  marketing  facilities,  and  your  stores. 

The  United  States,  under  its  family  farm  system,  has  been  able  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  farm  Droducts ,  enough  to  spare  and  to  share  with  many  nations  includ- 
ing Poland,    We  have  also  shared  the  scientific  and  technological  knowledge  that 
makes  this  productivity  possible. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  to  me  that  there  is  a  vitallv  close  relationship 
between  agriculture  and  peace.     Only  agriculture  can  relieve  the  hunger  that 
presses  heavily  on  a  third  of  the  world *s  peonle.     And  if  that  hunger  can  be 
eliminated,  also  eliminated  will  be  one  of  the  major  oroblems  endangering  peace. 
All  countries  can  join  wholeheartedly  in  the  fight  against  hunger  —  the  common 
enemy. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  this  short  visit  in  Poland,  hoping  to  build 
greater    understanding  between  the  people  of  your  country  and  of  the  United  States. 

#  #  #  # 


3    Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  "AT/Of.  I'^r^^^^ 

r-i    Landing  Statement  -  Bucharest,  Rumania 

'   August  3,  1963  JUL  3  0  1963 

Vj  I  am  happy  to  be  in  Rumania  for  the  first  time.  American  ^ 

party  nears  the  end  of  a  study  tour  of  five  of  the  major  agricultural 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  we  are  pleased  to  stop  here  to  see  your  country 
for  ourselves, 

I  recall  with  pleasure  that  just  about  two  years  ago  several  of 
your  officials  —  some  of  them  from  R\imania's  Higher  Council  of  Agriculture  - 
visited  me  in  Washington  during  a  privately -sponsored  tour  of  our  country. 
I  hope  to  renew  .  •  acquaintance  with  them. 

During  our  brief  stay,  we  want  to  see  your  farms,  to  talk  with  your 
farm  people,  and  to  learn  what  we  can  about  food  and  agriculture  in  its 
broadest  aspects.    We  believe  that  agriculture  is  important  to  all  nations, 
and  that  successful  agriculture  is  a  basis  for  both  industrial  growth  and 
higher  standards  of  living. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States  Government  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  agricultural  problems  in  one  nation  are  not 
isolated  and  apart,  but  can  only  be  solved  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy  and  the  rest  of  the  world.    I  have  also  learned  that  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  agriculture  siiffers  from  one  problem  that  is  the 
same  as  one  faced  by  American  farmers  —  and  that  is  far  too  little 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  agriculture.    Agriculture  is,  in  fact, 
of  basic  importance  in  promoting  economic  growth  and  building  a  high  standard 
of  living. 

There  is  one  other  important  thing  about  agriculture  that  should 
not  be  overlooked.    Because  it  produces  basic  necessities  of  life  — 
essential  to  all  people  everywhere  —  its  success  is  essential  to  a  peaceful 
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world.    And  today,  science  and  technology  have  progressed  so  far  that  — 
if  properly  applied  —  we  can  produce  enough  food  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  earth. 

From  the  dawn  of  history,  families,  tribes  and  then  nations  have 
fought  each  other  to  get  enough  food  for  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors.    But  this  need  no  longer  happen. 

When  there  is  enough  for  all,  men  and  peoples  and  nations  need  no 
longer  go  to  war  in  an  attempt  to  assure  themselves  an  adequate  supply  of 
food. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  agriculture  are  therefore  concerned 
with  the  conquest  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  wherever  it  may  exist.  The 
United  States  is  sharing  its  abundance  of  food  as  well  as  its  technology 
in  the  production  of  food  with  developing  nations  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America.    We  believe  that  the  battle  against  hunger  will  be  won,  through 
the  cooperation  of  many  people  and  many  nations. 

Such  cooperation  can  be  the  result  of  greater  understanding,  and  such 
increased  understanding  can,  in  turn,  result  from  visits  between  neighbors. 

Today,  all  countries  are  neighbors  within  a  world-wide  community 
of  nations.    And  it  is  a  community  that  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller  as 
man's  genius  pushes  outward  the  frontiers  of  communication  and  transportation. 
A  world  that  once  seemed  vast  can  now  be  circled  by  cosmonauts  —  and  even 
by  cosmonettes  —  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  believe  that,  in  a  world  where  neighbors  are  this  close,  it  is 
important  to  learn  how  to  put  bread  in  the  hands  of  hungry  children,  as 
well  as  hov;  to  put  satellites  in  the  sky.    We  believe  that  greater  under- 
tstanding  among  nai/ions  will  bring  us  closer  to  this  goal. 

We  look  forward  to  this  visit  as  an  opportunity  to  build  such 
understanding . 
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;  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  mpt  am.,  .-oha-.' 

Landing  Statement  -  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

/  August  5,  1963  JUL  ^0  1963 

'  ^  I  am  pleased  indeed  to  visit  Bulgaria  for  the  first  time.     I  have  looked 

C  ^  R-Ao? 

forward  to  stopping  here  ever  since  President  Kennedy  appointed  my  longtime  friend 
and  associate,  Eugenie  Anderson,  to  head  the  United  States  Legation  in  Sofia 
about  a  year  ago. 

Mrs.  Anderson  is  from  my  home  State  of  Minnesota.    As  a  "boy,  I  work  ad  on  a 
family  farm  only  a  few  miles  from  her  home  town.    Later,  when  I  was  Governor  of 
the  State,  she  was  the  very  effective  Chairman  of  our  Commission  on  Fair  Employment 
Practices       a  State  Commission  devoted  to  insuring  that  every  jobholder  or  job 
seeker  was  treated  without  discrimination  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

She  stopped  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  on  her  way  back  to  Minnesota. 
At  that  time,  she  urged  me  to  visit  Bulgaria       and  here  I  am.    It  was  easy  for  her 
to  convince  me  that  I  ought  to  come.    Some  of  my  good  friends  in  Minnesota    are  of 
Bulgarian  descent.    They  are  rightly  proud  of  their  ancestry. 

Mrs.  Anderson  and  I  both  are  advocates  of  the  family  faming  system  wSich 
has  proved  to  be  so  useful  and  rewarding  in  helping  to  develop  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.    Agriculture  is  the  base  on  which  we  have  built  industrial  growth 
and  a  high  standard  of  living. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States  Government  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  agricultural  problems  in  one  nation  are  not  isolated  and 
apart,  but  can  only    be  solved  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  economy  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,    I  have  also  learned  that  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
agriculture  suffers  from  one  problem  that  is  the  same  as  one  faced  by  American 
farmers       and  that  is  far  too  little  recognition  of  the  importance  of  agriculture. 
Agriculture  is,  in  fact,  of  basic  importance  in  promoting  economic  growth  and 
building  a  high  standard  of  living. 

There  is  one  other  important  thing  about  agriculture  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.    Because  it  produces  basic  necessities  of  life       essential  to  all 
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people  everywhere  --  its  success  is  essential  to  a  peaceful  world.    And  today, 
science  and  technplogy  have  progressed  so  far  that       if  properly  applied  we 
can  produce  enough  food  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  on  earth. 

From  the  da.\m  of  history,  families,  trihes  and  then  nations  have  fought 
each  other  to  get  enough  food  for  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors. 
But  this  need  no  longer  happen. 

When  there  is  enough  for  all,  men  and  peoples  and  nations  need  no  longer 
go  to  war  in  an  attempt  to  assure  themselves  an  adequate  supply  of  food. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  agriculture  are  therefore  concerned 
with  the  conquest  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  wherever  it  may  exist.    The  United 
States  is  sharing  its  abundance  of  food  as  well  as  its  technology  in  the  production 
of  food  with  developing  nations  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.    We  believe 
that  the  battle  against  hunger  will  be  won,  through  the  cooperation  of  many 
people  and  many  nations. 

Such  cooperation  can  be  the  result  of  greater  imder standing,  and  such 
increased  understanding  can,  in  turn,  result  from  visits  between  neighbors. 

Today,  all  countries  are  neighbors  within  a  world-wide  community  of 
nations.    And  it    is  a  community  that  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller  as  man's 
genius  pushes  outward  the  frontiers  of  communication  and  transportation.    A  world 
that  once  seemed  vast  can  now  be  circled  by  cosmonauts       and  even  by  cosraonettes — 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  believe  that,  in  a  world  where  neighbors  are  this  close,  it  is  j 
important  to  learn  how  to  put  bread  in  the  hands  of  hungry  children,  as  well  as  ho\) 
to  put  satellites  in  the  sky.    We  believe  that  greater  understanding  among  nations 
will  bring  us  closer  to  this  goal. 

We  look  forv/ard  to  this  visit  as  an  opportunity  to  build  such  understanding 
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It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  "be  in  your  "beautiful  country  of  Yugoslavia.  ■•, 

We  look  forward  to  learning  about  your  agriculture,  and  about  the 
educational,    scientific  and  experimental  activities  that  relate  to  agriculture. 
We  would  like  to  become  acquainted  with  the  way  you  process  and  distribute 
agricultural  products.    Most  of  all,  we  would  like  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Yugoslavian  people. 

As  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  know  that  agriculture 
and  its  problems  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  entire  economy  and  the 
entire  world.    Agriculture  is  the  base  on  which  both  industrial  growth  and 
higher  standards  of  living  must  be  built.    In  the  United  States,  agricultural 
progress  has  led  other  sectors  of  the  economy  in  productive  efficiency.  Under 
our  family  farm  system  we  have  been  able  to  produce  an  abundance  of  farm 
products       enough  to  spare  and  to  share  with  many  nations,  including 
Yugoslavia.    We  have  also  shared  the  scientific  and  technological  knowledge 
that  makes  this  productivity  possible. 

There  is  also  a  vitally  close  relationship  between  agriculture  and  peace. 
Only  farmers  can  eliminate  the  hunger  that  plagues  a  third  of  the  human  race. 
If  hunger  can  be  vanquished,  with  it  will  go  a  principal  source  of  tensions 
which  endanger  the  peace  that  we  so  greatly  desire.    This  fight  against  hunger 
is  one  in  which  all  nations  can  join. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  this  visit  in  Yugoslavia,  hoping  "bo  build 
greater  understanding  between  the  people  of  your  country  and  of  the  United  States 
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^vV  \^  UK        STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  ORVILLE  L.  FREElvIAN 
^'  ^  '  ON  STUDY  OF  AGRICULTLT^L  PROTECTIONISM 

I  am  releasing  today  a  highly  significant  study  of  non-tariff  agriciiltural 
protectionism  as  it  is  practiced  by  a  number  of  the  leading  nations  that  partici- 
pate in  world  trade. 

The  study  shows  that  all  our  major  trading  partners  practice  a  higher  degree 
of  agricultural  protectionism  through  non-tariff  barriers  than  does  the  United 
States . 

The  study  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  international  economists  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  using  carefully  determined  criteria  applied  equally  to  all 
selected  countries. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  measure  non-tariff  agricultural  protectionism  pre- 
cisely, our  economists  were  able  to  arrive  at  effective  indicators  by  comparing  the 
portion  of  each  country  *s  agricultural  production  that  is  protected  from  outside 
competition    by  non-tariff  import  controls. 

The  reason  for  U.S.  concern  over  non- tariff  import  controls  (such  as  import 
quotas,  embargoes,  variable  levies,  monopolies,  preferential  treatment,  import 
licensing,  bi-lateral  agreements,  etc.)  is  that  they  tend  to  be  arbitrary  national 
trade  barriers.    Their  use  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  nation  does  not  import 
agricultural  products  but  it  does  mean  that  such  importing  is  at  the  descretion  of 
the  government.    Unlike  fixed  tariffs,  the  non- tariff  controls  in  the  past  have  been 
subject  to  very  little  reduction  as  a  result  of  international  arbitration  and 
negotiation. 

Using  non-tariff  import  controls  as  the  criteria,  the  study  found  selected 
countries  to  be  protecting  the  following  percentages  of  their  domestic  agricultural 
production  from  outside  competition: 

United  States  26  Japan  T6  France  9^ 

United  Kingdom         3?  Netherlands  79  Switzerland  ^ 

Canada  kl  Greece  82  Norway  97 

Australia  kl  Denmark  87  New  Zealand  100 

Italy  63  Austria  91  Portugal  100 

Belgium  76  West  Germany  93 

American  agriculture  repeatedly  has  been  accused,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
of  maintaining  a  highly  protectionist  trade  structure.    The  facts  show  that  this  is 
not  true.    The  United  States  is  among  the  most  liberal  in  the  world  in  its  agriciil- 
tural  import  policies.  The  fajrroers  of  the  United  States  carry  out  their  production 
operations  -t-rith  far  less  protection  from  competitive  imports  than  do  farmers  of 
practically  all  other  countries,  ^^^^^^  296l-^3 
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In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  made  substantial  reductions  in  our  import  pro- 
tections provided  under  Sec.  22. 

As  the  study  reports,  today  we  exercise  import  controls  only  on  wheat,  sugar, 
peanuts,  cotton,  and  dairy  products.    All  other  agricultural  products  may  and  do 
come  into  the  United  States  in  unlimited  quantities,  subject  only  to  meeting  health, 
sanitation,  and  quarantine  safety  requirements,  and  to  payment  where  specified  of 
fixed  tariffs. 

The  study  does  not  report  on  U.S.  agricultural  tariffs  but  here  again  for  most 
farm  products  our  tariffs  are  moderate  and  we  are  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale  among 
lajor  agricultural  exporting  countries. 

The  United  States  has  steadily  been  reducing  its  tariff  rates  on  agricultural 
imports  for  30  years,  beginning  with  enactment  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  in  the  1930'3.    The  average  tariff  rate  on  dutiable  agricultural  imports  was 
brought  down  from  88  percent  in  1932  to  10  percent  by  1959,  with  slight  reductions 
since  1959  and  even  further  reductions  in  prospect  through  reciprocal  negotiations 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.    The  average  duty  imposed  on  U.S.  agricultural  im- 
ports is  lower  than  that  imposed  on  U.S.  non- agricultural  imports. 

The  two-way  trade  in  agricultural  products  practiced  by  the  United  States  is  oJ 
a  vigorous  healthful  nature.    We  are  both  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  agricul- 
tural products  and,  because  of  our  high  purchasing  power  and  liberal  policies,  the 
world's  second  largest  importer  of  agricultural  products,  exceeded  only  by  the  Unite 
Kingdom.    While  we  import  large  amounts  of  non-con^etitive  products  such  as  coffee, 
cocoa,  bananas,  crude  rubber,  spices,  and  so  on,  over  half  our  agricultural  imports 
are  products  that  compete  with  our  own  farm  production. 

Despite  our  liberal  agricultural  trade  policies,  we  have  a  net  favorable  bal- 
ance in  our  agricultural  trade.    In  I962,  U.S.  commercial  exports  of  farm  products 
sold  for  dollars  came  to  $3.5  billion,  whereas  our  imports  of  competitive  agricul- 
tural products  came  to  $2.2  billion,  a  net  favorable  dollar  trade  balance  of  $1.3 
billion. 

As  realists  we  are  not  seeking  completely  free  trade.    For  many  reasons  -- 
economics,  political,  and  social  --no  country  is  either  prepared  or  willing  to  re- 
move all  protections  from  its  agriculture.    The  basic  question  has  to  do  with  the 
degree  of  protection.    We  think  it  should  be  moderate.    If  the  fruits  of  agricul- 
tural science  and  technology  and  efficiency  are  to  be  made  readily  available  to 
Consumers,  nations  must  participate  in  active  two-way  trade,  which  is  not  impeded 
'^^'hy  high  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers. 
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It  is  always  good  to  get  to  Minnesota  —  and  I  appreciate  my  home  State 


the  more  for  having  just  returned  from  a  fairly  extended  trip  into  another 


world  —  the  world  "behind  the  Iron  CXirtain, 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  four  countries  that  our  party  visited 
are  a  different  world.    And  this  comes  home  with  special  impact  to  an  American 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.    In  those  countries  —  without  exception  —  agri- 
cultural officials  are  trying  to  figure  ways  to  increase  production.  They 
are  literally  straining  every  resource  to  produce  more  and  more  of  everything. 

In  the  United  States,  of  course,  ve  have  quite  a  different  problem  — 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  surpluses  and  trying  to  adjust  the  almost 
irrepressible  tendency  of  American  farmers  to  produce  more  than  we  can  use 
and  thus  force  down  prices  and  farm  income. 

Since  1932,  we  have  taken  about  75  million  acres  out  of  production.  In 
the  same  years,  the  Russians  have  put  150  million  additional  acres  into 
production. 

I  have  said,  only  partly  in  jest,  that  a  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  returning  from  a  Communist  country  needs  to  undergo  a  de -briefing 
because  the  farm  problems  of  the  two  worlds  are  so  dramatically  different. 
The  shock  of  readjustment  is  almost  that  great. 
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I  might  express  the  opinion,  too,  that  the  food  problems  of  the  Communist 
countries  are  easier  to  understand.    It's  easy  for  farmers  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  understand  why  they  should  produce  more,  hut  it's  much  more  difficult 
to  appreciate  a  need  to  produce  less .    American  farmers  feed  us  het"feer  and 
more  cheaply  in  proportion  to  our  income  than  any  other  farmers  in  the  world 
today,  or  in  all  of  history.    They  have  earned  the  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  American  people.    But  few  Americans  understand  the  dilemma  of  a 
farmer  who  wants  to  use  all  of  his  land  efficiently  and  produce  food  to  his 
maximum  ability  —  and  yet  who  knows  that,  if  he  does,  he  will  produce  more 
than  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit. 

Unfortunately,  this  dilemma  is  being  distorted,  for  the  U.  S.  farmer 
is  usually  pictured  not  in  terras  of  this  economic  crisis,  but  rather  as  a  man 
who  wants  only  a  subsidy. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  our  difficulties,  I  am  glad  that  we  have  our 
food  problem  of  abundance  and  not  theirs  of  scarcity. 

That  brings  me  tc  the  four  points  I  should  li'ke  to  make  here  today: 

First:     There  are  contrasts  between  our  systems  —  agricultural  contrasts 
and  political  contrasts. 

Second:    There  are  benefits  —  mutual  benefits  —  to  be  derived  from 
maintaining  and  even  expanding  contacts  with  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Third:    The  spirit  of  individualism  is  hard  to  eradicate  from  the  human 
breast  —  even  in  collectivized  nations . 
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And  Fourth:     In  the  economic  war  which  Khrushchev  is  launching^  American 
agricultural  productivity  is  one  of  our  most  potent  weapons. 

But  before  examining  those  points,  I  want  to  talk  with  you  for  a  few 
moments  about  my  visit  to  the  Comjnunist  world  —  especially  to  the  Soviet 
Union.    Not  to  give  you  a  detailed  or  scholarly  analysis  of  Soviet 
agriculture  —  but  Just  to  give  you  some  of  my  impressions  as  a  Minnesota 
boy  a  long  way  from  home. 

I  consider  it  my  Job  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  know  what  goes  on  in 
agriculture  everywhere  in  the  world  in  terms. ^of  the  position  of  our  country 
with  relation  to  all  others.    Eastern  Europe  is  both  a  customer  and  a 
competitor  today,  and  promises  to  become  a  more  important  one  in  the  future. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  bloc  outside  of  our  own  country,  and  agriculture,  in 
which  about  half  of  its  people  are  engaged  (as  compared  with  B  percent  of  our 
people),  is  a  vital  part  of  the  life  and  economy  of  those  Communist  countries. 
It  is  part  of  my  Job  to  know  all  I  can  about  it. 

We  traveled  widely,  and  we  worked  early  and  late.    We  talked  to  people  — 
to  peasants  and  to  collective  farm  chairmen  and  to  political  leaders.  We 
sat  down  at  tables  and  toured  experiment  stations  and  tramped  the  fields  with 
them.    We  asked  detailed  questions  about  their  planning  and  organization  — 
about  their  machines  and  cultural  practices  —  about  their  system  and  how  it 
is  organized  and  how  it  works.    We  asked  about  research,  institutions, 
techniques,  and  about  their  adjustments  to  local  conditions. 
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I  don't  claim  to  have  become  an  expert  in  30  days.    But  with  me  I  had 
distinguished  specialists  in  several  phases  of      S.  agriculture  and  Soviet 
agriciilture.    Our  party   was  able  to  split  up  at  various  points,  and  so  I  had 
the  benefit  of  several  pairs  of  eyes  trained  in  science,  in  agricultural 
engineering,  and  in  economics. 

We  flew  6,000  miles  in  the  Soviet  Union  alone,  in  Russian  commercial 
airplanes.    One  time,  I  recall,  we  landed  on  a  grass  runway  in  a  heavy, 
four-engine,  turbo-prop  airplane.    We  stirred  up  enough  dust  —  believe  me  — 
to  have  accounted  for  a  recent  Soviet  conference  on  wind  erosion.  The 
Russians  are  beginning  to  be  concerned  about  the  effects  of  wind  erosion 
and  dust  storms  in  these  so-called  "new  lands"  which  were  first  broken  to 
the  plow  in  1954  and  which  have  given  them  100  million  additional  acres  of 
grain  production,  mostly  wheat.    We  were  the  first  American  delegation  to 
stop  at  that  front ier-tjpe  city  of  Orenburg  —  on  the  hot,  dry,  flat  plains, 
or  stex>pes  —  since  the  Hoover  famine  relief  conanission  visited  there  after 
World  War  I, 

Our  experts  were  critical  of  some  of  the  cultural  practices  followed 

in  this  new  lands  area,  where  there  is  virtually  no  rain  during  July  and 

August.    We  think  they  plow  too  deep,  and  plant  too  deep,  and  use  too  much 

these  same 

seed.    Yet  we  f ound/cultural  nethods  followed  in  the  dry  land  areas  all  over 
the  U,S.S,R,    Apparently  they  have  been  decreed  in  Moscow,    A  lack  of  local 
decision-making  —  a  lack  of  flexibility  —  appears  to  be  one  of  the  great 
weaknesses  of  the  socialist  system. 

Next  we  flew  south  and  east  into  Central  Asia,  into  the  parche4  desert 
land  of  Uzbekistan,  where  the  Russians  grow  irrigated  cotton.    It  was  104 
degrees  the  day  we  landed  there. 

— ■  '—^  "''"^ 
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Then  we  began  to  circle  back,  stopping  in  the  Krasnodar  region  —  in 
their  corn  belt  —  which  is  at  about  the  same  latitude  as  Mankato.  The 
couBiyyside  looks  like  southern    Minnesota,  except  that  you  don't  see  any 
soybeans.    Again,  there  is  no  rainfall  during  the  late  s\Mmer  growing  season, 
and  soybeans  don't  thrive  there.    The  Russians  get  two-thirds  of  their 
vegetable  oil  from  sunflowers. 

Our  next  stop  was  in  the  Ukraine,  traditional  bread  basket  of  Russia. 
Then  on  to  Belorussia,  Leningrad,  and  back  to  Moscow, 

Besides  flying  over  vast  distances,  we  rode  hundreds  of  miles  over  bimipy 
roads  and  tramped  countless  steps  through  endless  fields  and  milk  sheds  and 
hog  bams.    Our  first  stop  in  the  new  lands  was  at  a  275,000  acre  state  farm 
(more  than  half  as  large  as  all  of  Blue  Earth  Cattnty).,,  with  150,000  acres 
planted  to  spring  wheat  and  other  crops.    Can  you  imagine  the  administrative 
problems  in  running  a  farm  that  sizer 

We  spent  IS  days  in  the  Soviet  Union,  topping  off  our  visit  with  a 
down-to-earth,  two -hour  conference  on  agricultural  problems  with  Premier 
Khmshchev.    Then  we  spent  a  total  of  another  12  days  in  Poland,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia.    In  those  countries  we  also  had  conferences  with 
the  top  political  and  agricultural  leaders,  and  saw  their  farms  and 
institutions.    We  arrived  home  exhausted.    But  it  was  worth  the  effort.  We 
had  learned  a  lot. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  the  first  of  my  four  points  —  the  contrasts  in  our 
systems, 

(more)  USDA  2996-63 
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I  retiimed  from  this  revealing  survey  of  socialist  farming  with  my 
conviction  reinforced  that  there  is  no  more  efficient  and  effective  system 
of  agriculture  than  the  American  family  fam.    Agricultural  output  is  one 
of  the  proudest  achievements  —  indeed,  one  of  the  miracles  —  of  the 
American  economy.    It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  incentives  of  free  enterprise. 
Under  it,  our  farmers  have  something  to  work  for  which  is  lacking  in 
collective  systems. 

Compare  the  results,  if  anyone  doubts  this.    Eight  percent  of  our 
population  feeds  our  185  million  people,  id.th  enough  left  over  to  furnish 
food  and  fiber  for  a  Food  for  Peace  program  which  is  active  in  100  countries, 
plus  ample  reserves  against  emergency  at  home,    this  con5>ares  with  50  percent 
of  the  Soviet  population  producing  a  far  less  satisfactory  and  more  expensive 
diet.    One  U.S.  farmer  feeds  27  people,  one  Ru£isian  farmer  six  people.  The 
American  consumer  spends  only  19  percent  of  his  disposable  income  for  a 
well-balanced,  attractive  diet  that  comes  to  him  in  handy  packages  and  cans 
and  in  frozen  and  convenient  forms.    The  Soviet  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
spend  nearly  half  of  their  income  on  foods  that  r\an  heavily  to  cereals  and 
starch.    Canned  and  frozen  foods  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  stores. 

We  gathered  additional  evidence  of  the  American  farmer's  ability  to 
outproduce  the  Russians  in  the  food  price  comparisons  that  we  made  in  Soviet 
cities.    One  of  their  principal  foods,  bread,  costs  65  cents  for  a  two-pound 
loaf,  as  conqpared  with  39  cents  here.    You  see  people  buying  just  one  or  two 
eggs,  at  10  to  12  cents  each  for  medium  size;  our  large  eggs  are  5  cents 
each.    Lard  costs  $1  a  pound  in  Moscow  (they  use  a  great  deal  of  lard),  and 
15  cents  in  Washington.    Remember  also  that  they  pay  these  much  higher  prices 
from  salaries  that  are  much  lower  than  ours  on  the  average. 

(more)  USDA  2996-63 


Our  consumers  would  be  more  appreciative  of  the  low  food  prices  made 
possible  "by  the  American  farmer  if  they  went  shopping  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Premier  Khrushchev  acknowledged  to  me  that  American  agriculture  is  at  a 
higher  level  than  Soviet  agriculture,  but  he  credited  the  U.S.  advantage 
to  our  "riches,"  not  to  our  system,    I  told  him  I  disagreed  with  him,  and 
gladly  accepted  his  challenge  when  he  said  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  overtake 
and  pass  us  in  agriculture  by  1970. 

This  kind  of  peaceful  competition,  I. welcome,    I  do  not  believe  that  the 
socialist  system  of  planning  —  as  cumbersome  and  inefficient  as  I  saw  it  to 
be  —  wi3J.  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  our  individualistic  family  farm 
agriculture  and  its  built-in  incentives.    The  Russians  have  said  many  times 
before  what  they  intend  to  do  in  agriculture,  but  they  continue  to  trail 
further  behind  us. 

Our  two-hour  conference  was  friendly,  but  we  did  needle  one  another 
a  few  times  about  the  respective  merits  of  our  two  systems.    I  offered  to 
sell  him  some  poultry,  but  he  told  me  that  all  he  wanted  to  buy  —  all  he  had 
money  for  —  was  production  equipment,  such  as  fertilizer  plants,  chemical 
plants,  and  feed  mixing  plants.    He  said  he  plans  to  invest  nearly  six  billion 
dollars  in  fertilizer  production  in  the  next  five  years  in  order  to  increase 
production  from  20  million  to  100  million  tons  a  year.    Even  if  he  could 
increase  the  production  that  fast  —  which  I  doubt  —  I  suspect,  from  our 
own  longer  experience  with  fertilizers,  that  his  less  efficient  farmers  could 
not  learn  to  use  it  properly  in  such  a  short  time. 
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It  was  good  news,  however,  to  hear  him  say  that  he  intends  to  use  his 
money  for  fertilizer  plants  instead  of  rockets.    He  said  he  is  "fed  up"  with 
rockets  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  enough  of  them.    Khrushchev  said  also  that 
he  prefers  competition  for  wheat  and  beef  production  to  competition  for  atomic 
weapons.    I  hope  he  means  it. 

The  organizational  bases  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  Rtissia 
are  entirely  different,  of  course.    Farm  land  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
nationalized,  which  is  one  way  of  saying  that  the  state  owns  all  the  land. 
There  are  two  types  of  farms  there  —  state  farms,  which  are  managed  by  the 
state  and  operated  by  workers  hired  for  wages  —  and  collective  farms,  which 
theoretically  are  run  by  an  elected  chairman  and  by  vote  of  the  members. 
Both  kinds  of  farms  must  produce  certain  quotas  of  commodities  for  the  state, 
however,  and  state  inspectors  check  carefully  on  the  operations  of  the 
collective  farms.    This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  family  farm  system, 
based  on  private  ownership. 

Not  only  is  Soviet  agriculture  different  —  the  farmers  are  different. 
There  are  obvious  contrasts  in  the  training  and  background  of  U.S.  and 
Russian  farmers.    The  American  farmer's  capabilities  are  much  broader  and 
his  management  skills  much  greater.    We  observed  very  few  farniors  who  could 
come  near  to  matching  the  American  farmer  with  his  working  knowledge  of 
agronomy,  mechanics,  veterinary  adenfieV/ business  management,  and  the  like. 

The  Soviets  are  trying  to  concentrate  on  agricultural  education  and 
they  now  have  about  100,000  specialists  of  various  kinds  —  agronomists, 
tractor  specialists,  animal  husbandrymen,  business  managers,  and  so  forth  — 
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stationed  on  or  available  to  their  50,000  state  and  collective  farms.  But 
the  American  farmer  wraps  up  all  these  specialties  in  one  man,  to  an  amazing 
degree . 

The  Russians  are  using  much  more  marginal  land,  and  weather  conditions 
are  less  advantageous  than  in  the  United  States.    This  difference  in  climate 
is  a  very  real  factor,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  recognize  this  and  to  be  grateful 
for  the  rich  blessings  of  climate  and  soil  that  we  have  in  this  country, 
and  which  is  so  apparent  here  on  the  good  Minnesota  farm  where  we  are  meeting 
this  afternoon. 

Krasnodar  is  at  llfenkato's  latitude,  as  I  said,  but  Krasnodar  is  in  the 
far  south  of  the  Soviet  Union.    Most  of  the  Soviets'  farm  land  is  farther 
north,  and  a  lot  of  it  is  much  farther  north.    Moscow  is  about  400  miles 
north  of  Winnipeg.    So  you  can  readily  realize  what  this  means  in  shortened 
growing  seasons  in  much  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  visited  a  research  institute  at  Krasnodar  that  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  with  hybrid  corn  —  and  here  again  the  American  influence  was 
pronounced.    For  areas  with  a  short  growing  season,  the  scientists  at  Krasnodar 
recommend  a  hybrid  variety  developed  right  here  in  Minnesota.    When  the 
season  is  longer,  they  recommend  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  varieties.  Hybrids 
are  now  used  on  about  70  percent  of  Soviet  com  acreage,  and  within  a  very 
few  years,  we  were  told,  they  will  be  used  almost  exclusively. 

At  the  Krasnodar  institute,  the  outstanding  achievement  is  a  new 
beardless  wheat  —  one  of  the  parents  of  which  was  an  American  variety. 
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This  new  wheat  which  is  the  only  one  used  throughout  a  large  region  in 
Russia  and  which  has  spread  to  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania,  is  claimed 
to  have  increased  yields  35  percent. 

The  mention  of  Midwest  corn  varieties  in  Russia  leads  me  naturally 
into  my  second  point  —  about  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  continued  and 
expanded  scientific,  technical,  cultural,  and  people-to-people  contacts 
with  other  countries  —  including  countries  with  a  political  system  much 
different  from  ours. 

We  ought  not  to  be  fearful  of  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Agriculture 
is  a  peaceable  pursuit.    It  is  an  "open  window"  between  East  and  West.  Its 
scientific  innovations  are  published  in  agricultural  journals  for  all  the 
world  to  see  and  to  read.    We  discovered  again  and  again  that  the  Des  Moines 
newspapers  are  well  known  in  the  Soviet  Union  because  they  proposed  the  idea 
of  exchanges  between  the  two  countries  some  years  ago. 

Keeping  diplomatic  and  personal  lines  open  between  countries  is  an 
important  way  to  avoid  serious  clashes.    Witness  the  new  "hot  line"  between 
Washington  and  Mdscow;  this  is  regarded  as  a  major  step,  and  rightly  so, 
in  preventing  accidental  or  thoughtless  adventures  that  could  wipe  out  most 
of  civilization,    I  said  before  that  agriculture  is  a  peaceable  pursuit.  So 
why  can  we  not  have  an  augmented  "peace"  line  —  an  expanded  line  of 
agricultural  exchanges  —  between  our  two  countries?    What  better  way  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  ever  has  to  make  a  call  on  the  "hot"  linei 

The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  —  even  Mr.  Khrushchev  —  agree  with 
us  that  American  agriculture  is  the  best  in  the  world.    It  follows,  therefore, 
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that  perhaps  Russian  agricultural  scientists  and  practitioners  have  more  to 

learn  from  us  than  we  from  them.    For  that  reason,  we  might  selfishly  say: 

"Let's  go  slow  on  exchanges".    But  that  would  he  a  grave  mistake,  not  only 

and  studied 

because  our  agricultural  knowledge  is  given  wide  publicity  and  is  translated / 
by  the  Russians  but  also  because  shutting  off  agricultural  exchange  would 
close  down  lines  of  international  communication  over  which  flows  the  broad 
good  will  that  accompanies  personal  contact.    Of  course,  we  can  never  for 
an  instant  let  down  our  own  security  guard.    We  must  never  delude  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  the  Communists  have  abandoned  their  goal  of  world  conquest  — 
that  would  be  a  negation  of  Marxism,  on  which  their  whole  philosophic 
structure  is  built. 

Both  countries  benefit  from  such  exchanges.    Cross -fertilization  of  our 
own  ideas  and  techniques  is  important  to  the  United  States,  just  as  is 
cross -fertilization  of  some  of  our  plants  and  trees. 

In  Leningrad  we  visited  the  All  Union  Instittite  of  Plant  Industry,  which 
maintains  plant  exchanges  with  80  countries.    Scientists  are  sent  out  all  over 
the  world  to  collect  plants  and  view  the  work  in  agricultural  schools  and 
institutions . 

Years  ago  the  exchange  program  between  the  United  States  and  that  Institute 
was  allowed  to  lapse,  but  in  1959  this  exchange  was  re-established.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  received  2,300  lots  in  exchange  for  about  the  same  number 
sent  over  there  from  this  country. 

We  are  interested  in  sending  explorers  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  search  among 
wild  plants,  and  we  recently  concluded  an  agreement  to  permit  two  American 
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scientists  to  do  this.    They  are  now  in  Moscow  and  soon  will  be  in  the  Uzbek 
Republic,    This  can  benefit  us,  since  many  of  our  wheat,  fruit  and  vegetable 
species  originated  in  that  part  of  the  world.    By  exploring  among  wild  species, 
we  can  perhaps  find  strains  that  resist  diseases  and  insects  —  and  which  have 
other  desirable  characteristics.    We  can  also  search  for  insect  predators  and 
parasites  that  might  be  used  here  to  combat  our  insect  pests. 

Our  explorers  have  been  doing  this  in  other  countries  —  and  we  are 
interested  in  doing  this  kind  of  work  within  the  great  land  mass  that  is  the 
Soviet  Union.    V/e  discussed  the  possibility  of  further  arrangements  of  this 
kind  with  the  Soviets  at  several  levels  and  found  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
I  brought  it  up,  then,  with  Premier  Khrushchev,  and  he  replied  that  plant 
exploration  is  imrportant,  and  that  he  is  in  favor  of  such  exchanges. 

One  of  the  plant  characteristics  that  we  can  use  in  our  breeding  program 
was  present  in  some  low-growing  apples  and  cherries  that  we  saw  in  Moscow, 
These  little  trees  —  which  came  from  Siberia  —  are  no  more  than  18  inches 
off  the  ground  and  spread  out  like  a  creeping  plant.    We  understood  that 
when  winter  comes,  the  snow  covers  up  the  whole  tree,  and  it  can,  therefore, 
survive  —  despite  the  bitter  Siberian  winters.    It  gets  cold  in  Minnesota, 
too,  as  I  recall. 

We  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  their  beardless  wheat;  and 
about  hard  spring  wheat  we  saw  at  Orenburg  that  was  reported  to  test  at  an 
unusually  high  protein  content.    In  Bulgaria,  we  saw  a  beautiful  hybrid 
tomato  which  our  scietitists  said  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  world;  Bulgaria 
exports  250,000  tons  of  this  hybrid  annually.    At  a  general  agricultural 
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collective  in  Yugoslavia,  we  were  shown  alfalfa  and  corn  pellets  that  had 
"been  developed  on  the  farm.    We  saw  some  interesting  vitamin  pellets  developed 
on  a  first-rate  hog  fam  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

What  I'm  saying  is  that  both  nations  —  all  of  our  nations  —  can  benefit 
from  the  kind  of  scientific  exchange  we  are  trying  to  enlarge. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make  —  and  it  is  an  encouraging  one  —  is 
that  even  under  a  Communist  system  that  has  survived  for  a  generation  and  a 
half,  as  it  has  in  Russia,  a  feeling  of  individualism  continues  to  be  a 
part  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  success  of  the  small  private  plot  is  an  example.    In  the  Soviet 
Union  a  collective  farmer  may  cultivate  a  little  more  than  two  acres,  and  a 
worker  on  a  state  farm  about  a  third  of  an  acre  for  himself. 

Although  private  farm  plots  are  not  officially  encouraged  and  do  not 
benefit  from  the  government's  extension  service,  these  small  private 
enterprises  are  very  productive  and  make  up  a  significant  part  of  agricultural 
production  in  the  U.S.S.R.  because  they  give  individual  farmers  a  chance  to 
exercise  their  own  initiative. 

I  want  to  mention  one  other  item  on  the  durability  of  the  human  spirit. 
The  first  collective  farm  we  visited  in  Poland  had  over  the  mantlepiece  not 
the  inevitable  picture  of  Lenin  which  we  saw  everywhere  in  the  U.S.S.R,  but, 
instead,  a  crucifix. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  possible,  though  not  always  easy,  to  attend 
church  services.    In  Minsk,  for  example,  Mrs.  Freeman  asked  the  Agriculture 
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Minister  at  our  first  briefing  session  about  attending  church  the  following 
day,  which  was  Sunday.    The  Agriculture  ^Enister  said  he  was  a  Coramunist  and 
did  not  go  to  church,  and  in  fact  he  didn't  even  know  where  there  was  a 
church,  but  that  he  would  find  out  and  see  that  it  was  arranged.    So  she  and 
I  went  to  a  service  at  a  Russian  Orthodox  Church.    We  had  been  told  ahead  of 
time  that  we  might  expect  to  see  only  peasant  women  of  advanced  years  there. 
We  were  pleasantly  surprised.    There  were  a  number  of  middle-aged  men  and 
women,  and  some  young  people,  too. 

The  members  of  our  traveling  party  had  many,  many  visits  with  everyday 
citizens  in  the  countries  we  visited  —  people  on  the  fanns,  in  factories, 
in  the  streets.    Whenever  possible,  I  would  say  a  few  words  to  farmhands, 
to  staff  people,  or  just  to  curious  onlookers,  along  these  lines: 

"I  bring  you  greetings  from  President  Kennedy  and  the  American  people 
and  expressions  of  friendship  and  a  desire  for  peace  in  the  world." 

And  in  each  case,  the  people,  many  of  whom  had  never  seen  an  American, 
responded  with  warm  appla\ise  and  crowded  around  happily  to  shake  hands, 

I  must  admit  that  I  had  not  anticipated  such  a  completely  friendly 
response  as  we  received  from  the  Russian  people,  particularly  in  view  of  all 
the  anti-American  propaganda  calling  us  imperialist  warmongers,  that  they 
have  heard  over  the  years.    We  discovered  an  immense  reserve  of  friendship 
for  the  United  States  among  the  people  themselves.    Their  talk  was  always 
about  peace,  and  they  responded  spontaneously  to  the  message  that  President 
Kennedy  and  the  American  people  want  peace.    It  is  hard  for  me  to  communicate 
the  intensity  of  their  feeling  about  peace. 
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Then  we  visited  cities  that  had  been  destroyed  —  leveled  to  the  ground 
—  in  World  War  II,    In  those  cities,  and  in  that  country  where  20  million 
people  lost  their  lives  in  the  war,  the  memory  of  total  destruction  of  life 
and  property  is  still  very  real.    Kiev,  for  example,  on  the  Dnieper  River, 
has  heen  mostly  rebuilt  since  194-6.    Minsk,  a  city  of  600,000,  was  a  battle- 
field in  World  V/ar  II,  and  is  still  being  rebuilt. 

We  were  in  Russia  at  the  time  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was  initialed. 
When  the  news  came,  I  was  having  a  rather  technical  discussion  with  the 
Ukranian  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Kiev.    The  session  immediately  dissolved 
into  a  big  ropud  of  speeches  of  friendship.    Other  members  of  our  party  were 
on  a  state  farm.    A]?|;lause  and  shouts  of  approval  greeted  the  announcement 
there . 

To  summarize  our  agricultural  observations,  let  me  point  out  again  that 
the  specialists  in  our  party  did  not  completely  agree.    But  it  was  unanimous 
that  there  has  been  progress  in  Soviet  agriculture.    The  extent  of  this 
progress,  and  the  amount  of  future  progress  to  be  expected,  are  more  difficult 
to  assess. 

It  is  clear  that  Soviet  science  and  research  have  improved,  and  some  of 
it  is  good  indeed. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  are  communicating  know-how  to  farmers  and 
local  managers  better  and  more  effectively  than  was  the  case  five  to  ten 
years  ago. 

And  it  is  clear  that  total  production  has  risen  considerably.    They  have 
the  ability  to  feed  their  people,  although  with  a  very  limited  diet. 
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As  you  might  expect,  the  Soviets  are  the  most  successful  in  producing 
those  crops  where  production  can  he  routinized  and  standardized.  That  is, 
grain  and  the  row  crops  ~  sugar  beets,  cotton  and  sunflowers. 

In  the  more  diversified  kinds  of  farming  —  such  as  livestock,  dairying, 
fruit  and  vegetables  —  they  are  lagging  far  behind.    Part  of  the  reason 
is  that  this  kind  of  farming  calls  for  so  many  day-to-day  and  week-to-week 
decisions  on  the  spot  that  a  remote  decision-making  process  breaks  down  \mder 
its  own  bureaucratic  weight. 

Another  reason  for  the  Soviet  lag  is  a  poor  marketing  system.    This  is 
a  big  deficit  in  Soviet  agriculture.    If  you  can't  market  and  transport  and 
preserve  milk  and  meat  and  vegetables  —  you  can't  produce  them  successfully 
on  a  large  scale.    There  is  a  big  shortage  of  marketing,  distribution, 
storing,  and  processing  facilities. 

As  for  the  future,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Soviets  will  begin  to  put 
more  of  their  capital  resources  into  agriculture.    So  —  while  I  don't 
believe  that  with  their  system  they  will  ever  catch  up  with  us  in  productivity 
per  man  hour  —  their  total  production  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  single  greatest  impression  from  ray  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
that  we  need  to  increase  our  person-to-person  contacts  with  the  Russian 
people  —  consistent,  of  course,  with  security  principles  and  remembering 
always  that  the  Communists  still  are  striving  to  dominate  the  world. 
Agriculture  offers  perhaps  our  best  and  most  peaceful  opportunity  to  do  this. 
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But  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  —  as  contrasted  with  their  leaders  - 
don't  necessarily  share  the  desire  to  dominate  the  world  and  to  "bury"  the 
United  States,  as  l^Jir,  Khrushchev  has  expressed  it.    They  want  peace.  They 
feel  a  friendliness  for  Americans, 

Agriculture  offers  perhaps  the  "best  opportunity  to  meet  these  people 
on  common  terms.    The  exchange  of  information  on  agriculture  can  he  a  process 
of  mutual  improvement.    Every  AmErican  citizen  who  goes  to  the  Soviet  Union 
learns  something.    Russians  are  strongly  impressed  hy  our  institutions  and 
o\ir  way  of  life,  whenever  they  have  the  opportiinity  to  experience  them, 

I  strongly  suspect^  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  recent  emphasis 
upon  economic  targets  —  his  references  to  "economic  war"  and  his  statement 
to  me  that  he  means  to  take  over  our  agricultural  "priority"  by  1970  — 
that  he  now  seeks  to  transform  the  Cold  War  into  an  economic  war.    This  may 
account  for  his  desire  for  military  peace  —  for  relief  from  the  economic 
burdens  of  building  weapons  for  a  nuclear  war  which  might  destroy  Communism 
as  well  as  all  the  Commujiists . 

If  Khrushchev  wishes  an  economic  war,  we  are  willing  and  able  to  take 
up  that  challenge.    And  this  is  my  fourth  point  —  in  such  a  contest, 
agriculture  will  play  an  important  role.    American  agricultural  productivity 
today  has  proved  its  superiority  over  any  Communist  system  ever  devised. 

I  am  certain  that  this  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  to  people 
everywhere  —  even  to  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  —  as  they  have  more 
and  more  opportunity  to  learn  abo'tit  our  achievements .     In  a  contest  involving 
either  ideology  or  economics,  we  can  whip  the  Communists  hands  down.    And  in 
such  a  contest  you,  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  and  the  United  States,  will  lead 
the  way. 


t 

U.  S.  DEPARTMEM'  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

\ 779  •  As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  have  learned  a  number  of  things  that  I  did 

not  anticipate  when  I  went  to  Washington, 

First,  and  most  important,  I  have  found  the  distance  from  my  desk  to 
your  farm  cannot  "be  described  adequately  by  measuring  it  in  miles. 

Second,  I  have  found  that  when  people  say  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  an  impossible  job,  they  also  are  describing  the  conditions  under  which  the 
individual  farmer  is  working  today.    If  a  farmer's  head  aches  with  worry,  mine 
aches  too,  for  the  problems  which  individual  farmers  find  they  cannot  successfully 
cope  with,  often  become  the  property  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  listen.    I  will  be  hearing  from  farmers  across  the 
country  in  the  weeks  ahead       because  your  problems  are  my  problems.    I  want  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say.  •  .to  hear  your  questions  and  to  answer  them  if  I  can. 
I  want  to  see  —  not  so  much  "Agricultural  Problems"  —  but  "Farm  Problems",  I 
want  to  look  at  farming  through  your  eyes,  and  to  give  you  in  return,  a  glimpse 
of  agriculture  from  where  I  sit  in  the  Nation's  capitol.    Though  we  look  through 
somewhat  different  windows,  we  must  finally  have  the  same  view  if  we  are  to  solve 
problems  and  make  progress. 

Thus,  although  we  approach  the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  farming  from 
different  positions       I  from  my  desk  and  you  from  your  field  —  we  both  seek 
workable  solutions. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  -  "Report  and  Review' 
farmer  meeting,  Worthington  Junior  High  School,  Worthington,  Minnesota,  7:30 
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I  want  you  to  know  too,  that  I  think  and  feel  not  only  in  national  and 
international  terms  hut  also  in  terms  of  the  farm  my  grandfather  homesteaded  at 
Zumbrota,  Minnesota,  where  I  worked  as  a  boy  and  which  I  dearly  love.    It  is 
always  difficult  to  maintain  adequate  communications.    I  am  sure  this  meeting 
will  help  me.    I  hope  it  will  help  you  too. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  American  agriculture  is  passing  through  one 
of  the  most  rapid  and  trying  periods  of  change  which  any  group  has  ever  ex- 
perienced.   Changes  are  occurring  in  10  years  which  match  the  events  that 
once  required  centuries. 

This  kind  of  experience  is  hard  to  adapt  to       and  hard  to  put  into 
words.    So  we  tend  to  communicate  our  frustrations  instead  of  our  ideas.  Some- 
how, even  though  we  cannot  find  adequate  words,  we  must  also  communicate  our 
ideas  about  our  problems  if  we  are  to  formulate  consistent  and  workable  policies 
for  action.    This  can  best  be  done  as  we  are  doing  it  here  --  face  to  face, 
openly  and  honestly. 

Let  me  illustrate.    As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  yet  has  adequately 
portrayed  the  dilemma  of  the  farmer  who  feels  he  must  plant  all  his  land  to 
crops  if  he  is  to  survive  --  and  who  knows  that  if  he  and  his  neighbors  do  this, 
together  they  will  produce  more  than  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit. 

When  this  is  reported,  it  usually  comes  out  that  the  farmer  wants  to 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.    How  many  times  have  you  heard  or  read  that  the 
farmer  wants  to  produce  all  he  can  and  to  have  the  public  pay  a  higher  price  for 
it  either  in  the  market  or  through  price  support  programs.    This  is  a  cynical 
distortion  --  a  quick,  flippant  way  of  describing  a  problem  that  you  foel  and  I 
feel  as  a  hard  knot  in  the  pit  of  oui  stomach. 
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I  see  suid  hear  distortions  like  this  every  day,  and  when  I  do,  I  know 
that  it  widens  rather  than  narrows  the  gap  of  understanding  we  must  close  if  the 
American  people  are  going  to  deal  adequately  with  the  challenge  of  ehundance. 
It  is  a  chaillenge  to  us  all  —  farmer,  lawyer,  merchant,  mechanic,  engineer  and 
housewife. 

Thus,  I  am  here  not  only  to  shorten  the  distance  between  my  desk  and 
your  farm,  but  also  through  the  press,  radio  and  television  to  encourage  other 
people  to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say.    Out  of  this  can  come  further  progress 
toward  better  farm  incomes,  better  rural  communities,  and  a  better  farm-city 
relationship. 

This  has  worked  in  the  past.    I  recall  that  before  going  to  Washington 
in  1961,  I  talked  with  many  farmers  here  in  Minnesota  who  said  that  something 
must  be  done  soon  or  else  they  would  have  to  quit  farming. 

What  they  were  talking  about  in  very  simple  and  direct  terras  was  this: 
By  1961,  feed  grain  supplies  had  built  up  to  a  record  85  million  tons;  we  were 
nearing  the  danger  point  where  this  massive  supply  would  break  out  and  flood 
the  market.    The  signs  were  all  there  —  feed  grain  prices  had  trended  lower 
each  succeeding  year;  we  were  entering  a  new  crop  year  with  all  available 
storage  space  in  use;  storage  costs  were  becoming  intolerable.    Unless  we  could 
get  swift  and  effective  legislation,  stocks  would  increase  further.  The 
consequences  for  the  grain  producer,  the  livestock  farmer,  and  eventually  the 
grain  storage  industry  were  going  to  be  disastrous. 

As  you  remember,  we  barely  got  the  emergency  feed  grain  bill  through 

the  Congress  early  in  I961.    But  it  did  pass,  and  in  record  time,  too.    It  was  the 

first  major  piece  of  legislation  which  President  Kennedy  signed,  and  in  its  first 
year,  because  of  your  cooperation,  it  was  a  far  greater  success  than  we  had 

anticipated. 
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The  emergency  feed  grain  program  would  have  "been  a  success  if  it  had 
simply  balanced  production  in  I961  with  consumption.    We  didn't  expect  much  of 
a  reduction  in  surpluses,  but  the  program  actually  reduced  feed  grain  stocks  by 
some  13  million  tons,  abcat  ^4-00  million  bushels.    The  downward  pressure  on  grain 
prices  eased,  aiid  the  threat  to  livestock  growers  was  eased,  as  well. 

This  program,  continued  in  I96I  and  I963  with  relatively  minor  changes, 
is  now  in  effect  through  19^5 .    It  has  reduced  feed  grain  stocks  by  almost  a 
third       and  promises  to  wipe  out  the  stored  surplus  by  19^5 •    We  have  moved 
a  substantial  amount  of  grain  into  use       and  out  of  storage       while  boosting 
faxm  income.    And  the  program  has  decidedly  reversed  the  downward  trend  in  feed 
grain  prices.    Corn  prices  this  summer  have  been  the  highest  since  1958.  It 
is,  in  addition,  the  best  possible  insurance  against  any  break  in  the  price  of 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  against  demands  for  support  programs  for  cattle  and  hogs. 

From  your  farms  early  in  I96I  you  probably  saw  the  feed  grain  problem 
as  low  corn  prices  in  a  period  of  rising  costs,  and  as  a  threatening  flood  of 
grain  which  could  wreck  your  hog  and  cattle  markets  if  it  ever  broke  loose. 
Individually,  there  wasn't  much  anyone  of  you  could  have  done  about  it  except 
to  sit  and  watch  things  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

I  saw  the  problem  also  as  a  threat  to  farm  income,  and  thus  to  your 
prosperity  and  that  of  rual  communities.    It  was  compounded  by  the  total 
lack  of  storage  space  for  an  additional  300-^00  million  bushels  of  grain  which 
would  be  added  to  surpluses  from  a  crop  that  was  going  to  be  planted  within 
a  few  weeks. 
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I  remember  my  initial  deep  worry  that  the  first  thing  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  face  would  be  grain  on  the  ground  because  there 
was  no  storage  space  for  it,    I  no  longer  have  that  concern,  at  least  for  today 
we  have  about  1  billion  bushels  of  space  —  formerly  filled  by  CCC  grain  — 
available  to  farmers  and  the  trade,  in  addition  to  expanded  grain  storage 
facilities  on  farms. 

The  problem  in  wheat  wasn't  too  different,  wheat  farmers  did  have  a 
program  that  called  for  acreage  allotments  with  price  supports,  while  the  feed 
grain  producer  had  low  price  supports  and  no  acreage  allotments.    But  bigger 
surpluses  and  eventual  price  disaster  were  built  into  both  programs. 

Over  the  years,  as  yields  improved,  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
wheat  program  —  which  was  enacted  in  193^  —  could  no  longer  cope  with  a 
problem  of  expanding  production  in  a  domestic  market  which  required  about  the 
same  amount  of  wheat  in  I96I  as  in  1938*    As  a  result,  we  had  l,k  billion  bushels 
of  wheat  in  storage  in  1961  —  enough  to  fill  our  domestic  needs  for  more  than 
two  years. 

From  your  farm,  the  problem  oust  have  looked  somewhat  different,  A 
two-year  supply  of  wheat,  while  isolated  from  the  market  through  the  price 
support  program,  was  a  constant  but  remote  threat  to    wheat  prices.    It  did  act 
as  a  damper  on  prices,  but  supports  maintained  prices  fairly  well.    Your  acreage 
wEis  already  cut  one- third  below  195  3  ^  and  you  wanted  acreage  to  go  up  —  not 
down, 
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Another  reason  you  see  the  problem  different  is  that  there  are  many 
different  types  and  classes  of  wheat  grown  throughout  the  country.  Producers 
in  every  area  are  told  that  "your  wheat  is  the  best  there  is,  and  there  will 
always  be  a  demand  for  it."    Since  there  was  little  that  an  individual  farmer 
could  do  about  the  overall  surplus,  it  seemed  realistic  to  believe  that  the 
problem  really  belonged  to  someone  else . 

So  on  my  doorstep  in  January  19^1,  I  found  twins       feed  grains  and 
wheat.    The  two  problems  were  similar.    Like  feed  grains,  the  wheat  surplus 
wouldn't  simply  go  away;  it  could  only  get  worse  as  it  had  done  nearly  every 
year  in  the  1950' s.    It  was,  and  is,  a  threat  to  farm  income,  and  thus  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  rural  community.    Wheat  supplies  also  filled  all 
available  storage  space.    But  even  more  serious,  unless  changes  were  made, 
we  could  expect  100  to  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  added  to  already 
record  stocks  each  year. 

The  course  which  had  been  set  for  wheat  as  well  as  for  feed  grains 
in  the  1950 's  could  not  be  continued.    So  an  emergency  program  was  developed 
for  wheat  also.    Together  with  expanded  exports,  this  program  has  reduced 
wheat  stocks  by  about  250  million  bushels.    A  further  sharp  reduction  is 
assured  by  mid-196^. 

In  addition  to  the  emergency    acreage  diversion  programs  for  wheat. 

Congress  approved  a  long  range  program.      Failure    in  the  referendum  to 

secure  approval  of  the  I96U  wheat  program  enacted  by  Congress  has  dimmed 

the  prospects  both  for  supporting  wheat  incomes  and  for  reducing  wheat 

stocks  in  196^1.    However,  I  am  confident  that  with  an  expanded  feed  grain 

program  we  can  avoid  further  increases  in  wheat  stocks.    And  we  will  do 
everything  possible  within  existing  authority  to  hold  up  wheat  prices  in  196U, 
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Overall,  the  programs  in  wheat  and  feed  grains  since  I96O  have  reduced 
stocks  by  about  one  billion  bushels,  contributing  to  a  better  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.    They  have  helped  to  raise  net  farm  income  by  nearly  one  billion 
dollars  above  I960  levels  in  both  I96I  and  I962,  and  they  are  providing  savings  in 
storage  costs  and  shipping  charges  of  more  than  $800,000  a  day. 

This,  I  believe,  shows  one  way  in  which  the  commodity  programs  can  work 
to  help  the  farmer  and  the  public.     I'd  like  to  cite  another  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  surpluses  have  worked  to  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer . 

Do  you  remember  in  early  I961  how  soybean  prices  shot  up... after  most 
farmers  had  sold  their  beans?    You  lost  potential  income,  and  the  United  States  lost 
dollar  markets  abroad  because  there  were  not  enough  beans  to  meet  the  demand.  In 
order  to  correct  this  situation,  I  raised  soybean  price  supports  from  $1.80  to 
$2.30  a  bushel  for  the  I96I-62  marketing  year.    I  wanted  to  insure  that  farmers 
got  a  better  price  for  their  beans,  and  also  I  wanted  to  insure  we  would  have  the 
beans  to  sell  in  a  rapidly  expanding  world  market. 

I  doubt  that  anything  I  have  done  as  Secretary  has  brought  a  louder  or 
more  immediate  critical  outcry.    But  when  the  results  were  totaled,  the  farmers  had 
earned  $U00  million  more  from  soybeans  grown  in  I96I  than  they  did  from  the  I96O 
crop.    We  expanded  export  markets,  the  soybean  carryover  was  minimal,  and  all  the 
criursof  doom  and  gloom  had  long  red  faces. 

This,  too,  is  an  example  of  price  support  as  a  positive  instrument  used 
to  help  improve  the  economic  position  of  farmers.    Farmers  responded  to  good  prices 
and  to  price  supports  to  produce  more  soybeans  --  an  example  of  positive  and 
personal  supply  management  in  the  best  tradition  of  a  free  agriculture. 

(more  ) 
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With  each  commodity  —  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans  —  you  have  seen 
the  problems  and  the  opportunities  in  a  somewhat  different  way  than  I  have  had 
to  view  them.    But  the  programs  established  and  actions  taken  are  succeeding 
because  they  are  solutions  which  you  from  your  farm  and  I  from  my  desk  can 
recognize  as  workable  answers. 

I  am  here  today  not  only  to  discuss  where  we  have  been  —  but  where 
we  are  going.     I  know... and  you  know... that  we  continue  to  face  criticeil  and 
serious  problems.    We  need  to  discuss  thera.,,and  I  want  to  listen  to  what  you 
have  to  say  about  them.    You  know  the  problem  from  5''our  point  of  view  as  well  as 
I  do.    It  is  simply  that  the  total  capacity  of  agriculture  to  produce  has  outrun 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  and  our  export  markets  and  our  Food  for  Peace 
program  to  consume  what  can  be  produced.    It  is  a  problem  that  can't  be  pushed 
under  the  bed.    We  have  to  look  at  it  together,  and  I  have  to  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  that  if  everyone  produces  all  they  can,  no  one  is  going  to  get 
a  good  price  for  what  they  produce. 

Now,  when  I  point  to  the  initial  improvements. . .the  first  steps  away 
from  potential  disaster... I  am  constantly  mindful  that  some  of  these  gains  have 
been  bought  at  a  high  price. 

Under  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program,  for  example,  about  20  million 
acres  formerly  in  corn,  sorghum,  and  barley  will  need  to  be  taken  out  of 
production  each  year  for  an  indefinite  time  if  present  levels  of  income  eire  to 
be  maintained  and  if  new  surpluses  are  to  be  avoided.    This  will  require  large 
expenditure  —  perhaps  3 A  billion  dollars  per  year  for  payments  to  insure 
voluntary  participation.    Once  the  surplus  is  gone,  we  can  spend  less  than  we 
have  been  spending,  and  far  less  than  some  other  approaches  would  cost.  But 
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the  feed  grain  program  will  still  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

From  where  I  sit,  I  realize  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  spend 
for  farm  programs.    We  deserve  and  can  expect  fair  treatment,  but  we  deal  with  an 
urban  society  —  and  a  Congress  made  up  increasingly  of  city  Congressmen. 

Today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  there  are  about  3OO  members 
without  a  major  farm  producing  interest  in  their  district  —  against  perhaps 
135  members  who  can  be  classed  as  farm  or  rural.    Only  30  years  ago  it  was  just 
the  reverse.    Farmers  can  expect  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  Congress,  but 
more  and  more,  our  interests  must  be  geared  to  urban  and  consumer  and  taxpayer 
interests  also.    An  urban  Congress  will  not  be  impressed  by  a  divided  agriculture, 
or  an  agriculture  not  attuned  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.    It  is  very  clear  that 
we  must  persuade,  and  no  longer  can  expect  to  get  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
power  of,  what  was  once  called  the  farm  bloc. 

Another  major  factor  in  the  unfinished  business  of  agricultural 
policy  is  the  wheat  situation.    In  May  the  farmers  rejected  a  wheat  program 

which  would  have  continued  the  surplus  reduction,  maintained  incomes  at  recent 
levels,  and  gradually  reduced  costs  to  the  Government.    As  a  result,  wheat 

farmers  this  fal.l  are  planting  a  crop  for  which  the  price  support  will 
be  about  $1.25  per  bushel  and  for  which  market  prices  are  expected  to 
be  very  low. 

( more ) 
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We  have  heard  little  from  farmers  about  wheat  since  the  Referendum. 
Members  of  Congress  report  that  their  mail  has  been  light  with  respect  to  wheat 
this  year.    Some  say  that  this  means  that  the  wheat  farmers  are  satisfied  with  the 
program  which  is  in  effect  as  a  result  of  the  Referendum.     Others  say  that  the 
wheat  farmers  will  not  realize  the  implications  of  the  new  situation  until  next 
harvest  when  the  crop  is  big  and  the  price  is  low.     I  am  here  becauso  I  want  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

I  also  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  some  of  the  non- commodity 
programs  and  ideas  that  we  are  using  to  help  resolve  the  rural  dilemma  we  face 
together.  V/o  have  bop;un  abroad  and  basic  program  to  encourage  and  assist  local 
leadership  in  the  rural  community  to  develop  new  job  opportunities  for  farmers 
and  non-fanners  --  and  for  their  sons  and  daughters.    This  is  the  Rural  Areas 
Development  Program.    All  the  resources  and  agencies  of  the  Department  are  con- 
tributing to  this  effort.     It  emphasizes  the  use,  not  idling,  of  land;  the 
development  of  communities,  not  their  stagnation  and  decline.     Its  aim  is  a  rural 
renaissance  through  a  host  of  new  opportunities  in  rural  areas...  ranging  from 
on- farm  recreation  for  pay  to  new  industry....  from  improved  housing  to  modern 
community  water  systems....  from  new  ways  to  utilize  what  the  land  produces  to 
more  adequate  supplies  of  water  needed  for  industrial  development.    RAD  seeks  in 
effect,  to  help  the  rural  community  compete  not  only  for  a  fair  share  of  our 
growing    economy,  but  also  for  the  affection  of  its  own  sons  and  daughters. 

I  also  am  eager  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  substantial 
efforts  being  made  to  share  more  widely  the  food  you  produce  so  abundantly, 
with  the  people  both  at  home  and  abroad.    We  have  since  I96I  more  than  doubled 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  program  which  provides  food  directly  to  needy  people 
at  home.    We  have  launched  a  new  Food  Stamp  program  on  a  pilot  basis  in  ^^-3  areas 
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around  the  country,  helping  358,000  persons  in  low  income  families  to  increase 
their  purchases  of  food  products  they  need.    More  than  6  million  needy  people  are 
aided  by  the  Department's  food  distribution  program  each  month,  and  this  week, 
l8  million  school  children  will  once  more  benefit  from  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  doing  the  same  job  overseas  --  and  more. 
I  have  personally  traveled  where  I  saw  the  enormous  benefits  which  have  come 
frcm  this  program.    We  are  today  providing  food  for  some  77.3  million  persons 
in  112  nations  through  our  foreign  donation  program.    We  are  pioneering  in  the 
use  of  food  as  capital  in  helping  to  develop  needed  public  facilities  in  many 
countries.     School  lunch  programs  are  reaching  over  hO  million  school  children 
--  and  for  most  of  them,  the  school  lunch  is  the  most  nutritious  meal  they  get. 
If  history  remembers  our  nation  kindly,  the  willingness  of  the  American  people 
--  and  American  farmers       to  share  their  abundance  will  be  a  major  reason. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities,  then,  which  have 
been  constantly  on  my  mind  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years.    These  problems 
and  opportunities  have  been  your  concern,  too.    It  is  good  that  we  meet  to 
discuss  them  together. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  join  with  you  at  your  53rd  annual 
convention  particularly  since  you  are  giving  special  emphasis  this  year 
to  the  growing  demands  upon  the  nation's  outdoor  recreation  resources. 


1963  will  have  been  a  record  year  in  the  public's  use  of  both  private  and 
public  recreation  facilities.    The  preliminary  reports  on  recreation  use 
of  the  National  Forests  indicate  this,  and  the  Sunday  Tribune  a  week  ago 
carried  a  story  reporting  the  glowing  results  of  a  banner  year  for  resorts 
here  in  Minnesota.    Each  of  you,  I'm  sure,  could  tell  of  the  overwhelming 
number  of  visits  to  State  parks  and  outdoor  recreation  facilities  in 
your  area. 


served  as  Governor  here  in  Minnesota  is  continuing  at  an  accelerated  pace  . 
As  Governor  I  was  concerned  that  the  efforts  being  made  to  meet  this  surging 
demand  of  the  American  people  were  not  adequate. . .and  I  continue  to  have 
this  sane  concern  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


resource  development  --  with  particular  emphasis  on  recreation       are  being 
pushed  vigorously  by  Governor  Rolvaag.    The  long-range  Resource  Program 
enacted  at  his  urging  this  year  will  enable  the  state  park  system  to  better 
meet  the  demands  being  placed  on  it.    In  addition,  wetland  areas  for 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation 
Commissioners,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. ^Monday,  September  9,  1963,  at 


I  suspect  that  when  all  the  reports  are  tabulated,  the  summer  of 
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wildlife  will  continue  to  be  acquired,  the  number  of  public  access  sites 
on  lakes  will  continue  to  grow,  and  the  program  for  seedling  production 
and  reforestation  will  bts  strengthened.    These  are  programs  which  were  dear 
to  my  heart  as  Governor,  and  they  remain  so  today. 

Now  you  may  well  ask  why  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
bother  himself  with  outdoor  recreation.    Other  than  his  responsibility  in 
connection  with  National  Forests,  what  does  he  have  to  do  with  recreation? 

Some  people  would  say... and  have  said... he  should  stick  to  the 
probiemfl  of  producing,  or  avoiding  production,  of  food  and  fiber.    They  say 
recreation  is  none  of  his  business. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  heard  this  from  some  Congressmen. 
They  have  snorted  at  me  "what  does  the  farm  have  to  do  with  recreation?  All 
this  talk  about  using  land  for  other  things  than  producing  crops  is  crazy. 
You  forget  about  hunting,  fishing,  camping  or  picnicking  and  concentrate  on 
corn,  wheat,  milk,  cotton  and  peanuts.    You  straighten  out  the  farmers' 
problems  before  you  start  messing  around  with  recreation." 

Happily,  I  don't  hear  much  comment  like  this  today,  for  the 
realization  is  growing  that  the  long-term  solutions  to  both  the  agricultural 
problem  and  the  recreation  problem  are  closely  related.     In  fact,  I  believe 
that  in  resolving  the  crisis  of  abundance  in  agriculture  we  also  will 
resolve  the  crisis  of  scarcity  in  recreation. 

(more) 
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Food  and  recreation  are  Siamese  twins,  for  the  simple  truth  is 
that  we  require  the  use  of  land  to  enjoy  both.     In  the  past,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  solve  the  farming  problem  of  too  much  food  we  have  isolated 
it  from  the  concept  of  land  use.     Some  have  thought  the  answer  was  to  idle 
land.    That  is  wrong,  because  idling  land... or  retiring  acres... is  a  waste 
of  valuable  and  needed  resources. 

My  recent  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  dramatizes  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

In  these  countries,  the  government  and  the  people  alike  are 
straining  every  resource  to  produce  more  food  and  fiber.     In  Russia,  for 
example,  an  additional  150  million  acres  of  land  has  been  put  into  agricul- 
tural use  since  1935.    During  the  same  period  in  the  United  States,  we  have 
taken  some  75  million  acres  of  land  out  of  production. 

Even  with  an  increase  of  this  size  --  equal  to  about  a  third  of 
our  total  cropland  --  agriculture  still  remains  a  serious  problem  for  the 
Russians.    Food  costs  in  the  Soviet  Union  take  about  50  percent  of  the  average 
family  income,  as  compared  to  less  than  19  percent  in  the  U.  S.    Over  half 
of  the  work  force  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  compared 
to  about  8  percent  here.    The  average  Russian  is  not  going  hungry,  but  he 
has  a  monoiionous,  starchy  diet        about  60  percent  of  his  diet  is  in  carbo- 
hydrates.   Meat,  milk  and  dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables  goods 
we  consider  commonplace       are  scarce  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

(more) 
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From  this  standpoint,  the  production  and  distribution  marvels  of 
our  family  farm  system  of  agriculture  make  me  very  proud       I  hope  more 
Americans  will  realize  how  fortunate  we  are  to  be  struggling  with  the  problem 
of  abundance  rather  than  scarcity.    I'm  sure  that  Khrushchev  would  much 
prefer  our  problem  than  the  one  with  which  he  now  wrestles. 

Thus,  the  contrast  between  U.  S.  and  Russian  agriculture  points 
up  clearly  that  we  use  our  cropland  at  an  amazing  level  of  efficiency.  But 
we  are  not  as  efficient  in  the  use  of  land  we  no  longer  need  to  produce  food 
and  fiber.    In  the  past  we  have  mistakenly  assumed  that  we  can  solve  our 
problem  by  idling  land.     Such  a  non-use  policy  is  not  the  answer  for  the 
long  pull        it  hasn't,  and  won't  work. 

Instead  we  are  now  beginning  to  apply  another  of  nature's  basic  ' 
truths  —  that  land  serves  many  purposes,  of  which  food  production  is  only 
one.    This  is  the  natural  law  of  multiple  use       and  by  applying  this 
principle  of  conservation  to  the  use  of  private  farm  land  we  can  begin  to 
see  that  it  is  a  significant  part  of  the  answer  to  the  "twin  problems"  of 
overproduction  in  agriculture  and  underproduction  of  outdoor  recreation. 

With  too  much  land  in  agricultural  production  and  too  little  land 
producing  recreation,  we  need  only  to  convert  cropland  to  meet  the  new 
demands  of  an  urban  age  for  outdoor  recreation. . .and  our  twin  problems 
will  begin  to  disappear. 

However,  as  most  of  you  know,  nothing  happens  quite  that  simply 
you  know  the  adage  "it  is  easier  said  than  done."    However,  I  am  encouraged 
by  some  of  the  recreation  developments  now  occurring  in  farming  areas,  and 
I  am  confident  that  these  activities,  as  they  progress,  can  contribute 
substantially  to  the  solution  of  the  "twin  problems." 

(more)  USDA  2998-63 
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One  of  Che  major  difficulties  I  see  at  present  is  to  convey  to 
everyone  concerned  with  the  problea  of  too  much  food  and  not  enough  recrea- 
tion that  the  solution  to  both  problems  is  to  be  found  in  the  classic 
definition  of  conservation       the  wise  use  of  land,  water,  air,  wildlife 
and  forest  resources  for  the  fullest  benefit  of  all  people. 

The  application  of  this  concept  to  our  food  and  recreation  problem 
is  of  vital  importance.    But  so  far  it  is  little  understood.    Perhaps  it  is 
so  simple  and  obvious  that  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  it.    But  we  aren't 
going  to  be  able  to  do  much  about  it  until  people  do  understand  it.  I 
would  like  today  to  ask  you  as  leaders  in  conservation  to  join  with  us  in 
the  Department  to  carry  the  message  of  multiple  use  of  private  land  to  the 
American  people.    That  this  is  a  difficult  undertaking  can  be  shown  by 
reviewing  the  development  of  conservation  in  the  public  mind  through  three 
identifiable  phases,  each  more  complex  than  the  last. 

In  the  1930*8,  the  big  conservation  job  was  to  halt  the  erosion 
of  our  land... to  clear  our  streams  and  rivers  of  dirt  and  clean  the  air  of 
our  topsoil.    Conservation  then  was  described  as  wise  use  of  our  resources. 
What  it  meant  was  the  protection  of  our  resources  from  being  further 
despoiled  by  man. 

In  retrospect,  after  30  years  of  some  success,  this  task  was 
relatively  simple.    People  can  see  the  effects  of  erosion  on  the  land,  and 
they  know  something  is  wrong.    They  can  see  rivers  come  boiling  up  at  flood 
stage,  and  deposit  silt  in  the  Main  Street  and  on  the  parlor  floor.  They 
can  see  the  duststorms  blotting  out  the  sun  and  taste  the  gritty  dirt  between 
their  teeth.    They  know  that  if  they  feel  the  wasteful  effects  of  misusing 
soil  and  water  resources,  then  wild  animals .. .fish  and  game... must  have 
suffered  even  more. 
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The  public  didn't  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  conservation, 
they  could  feel  it. 

The  only  limit  on  progress  in  this  phase  of  conservation  is  how 
much  will  the  American  people  invest.  We  are  going  ahead  with  this  invest- 
ment, with  the  strong  leadership  of  President  Kennedy.  This  administration 
has  nearly  doubled  the  volume  of  small  watershed  programs.  The  River  Basin 
Survey  program  is  now  underway  as  a  working  inter-departmental  action 
project.  For  the  first  time,  National  Recreation  areas  are  being  developed 
in  a  coop^irative  program  between  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  the  annual  outlay  of  $650  million  from 
public  and  private  sources  for  resource  conservation  is  not  adequate.  We 
are  not  keeping  up  with  farm  planning  needs  in  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts,  and  we  are  far  behind  in  meeting  the  demand  for  watershed  district 
planning  and  conservation.    We  are  proceeding  faster  today,  but  it  sometimes 
appears  as  though  we  are  barely  keeping  up.    We  know  how  to  protect  our 
resources  from  man's  misuse... but  many  of  us  are  not  yet  willing  to  make 
the  investment  in  our  future. 

The  momentum  of  public  support  for  this  stage  of  conservation 
technology  has  carried  well  into  the  1960's,  and  now  overlaps  a  second 
dimension  which  is  rapidly  forcing  its  way  into  the  public  conscience.  If 
the  1930 's  were  characterized  by  technology  to  prevent  misuse,  then  the 
early  1960 's  are  characterized  by  technology  to  end  the  damage  caused  by 
chemicals  and  wastes  we  are  adding  to  our  environment. 

(more) 
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The  task  at  hand  is  not  simple.     It  is  reflected  in  growing  public 
concern  over  pollution  of  water,  air,  and  even  the  soil  itself,  by  misuse 
of  chemicals  in  agriculture,  in  industry,  and  in  the  households  of  the 
nation.    Here,  too,  with  basic  public  support  and  understanding  we  ar^s 
beginning  to  act  vigorously. 

We  are  expanding  our  research  into  pest  controls  to  develop 
safer  means  for  combating  harmful  insects  and  plants.    And  we  have  had 
notable  examples  of  success.    Control  of  screwworm  flies  in  the  Southwest 
by  growing  and  releasing  billions  of  sterile  male  flies  and  use  of  various 
selective  insect  attractants  point  the  way  toward  practical  and  safe  pest 
control . 

USDA  researchers  also  are  developing  fat -based  detergents  which 
could  replace  the  chemical-based  detergents  that  do  not  now  break  down  under 
treatment.    Then  the  housewife  will  have  superior  washing  compounds  and 
also  will  be  able  to  get  a  glass  of  water  without  a  foaming  head  on  it. 

The  answers  to  questions  raised  by  man's  contamination  of  his 
environment  lie  not  only  in  careful,  controlled  use,  but  increasingly  in 
research  to  discover  alternative  materials  and  ways  of  using  them.  Science 
and  technology  can  provide,  I  am  confident,  answers  to  these  perplexing 
problems.    But  the  price  may  be  high  and,  once  again,  we  will  have  to 
decide  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  It. 

Thus,  we  have  learned  how  to  protect  resources  from  being 
despoiled  by  man,  and  we  are  learning  how  to  protect  man  from  himself  in 
his  environment. 
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The  third  phase  of  conservation,  and  the  one  most  difficult  because 
it  is  the  hardest  to  understand,  is  the  development  and  use  of  our  resources 
to  serve  the  needs  of  all  poople. 

This  is  the  great  question  facing  conservation. . .and  conserva- 
tionists today.    How  are  we  to  use  these  resources  to  serve  people... in  urban 
America  and  in  rural  America?    In  this  decision,  every  American  has  a 
decided  stake. 

If  we  drift  along  as  we  have  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we 
could  emerge  from  the  decade  of  the  1960's  with  an  aging  rural  population, 
gradually  deteriorating  natural  resources  and  vigorous  and  growing  urban 
areas  with  no  room       with  sharply  inadequate  outdoor  recreation  resources. 

The  President  has  proposed  to  constructively  use  the  resources 
of  soil  and  water  to  begin  a  new  era  in  conservation  technology .. .to  protect 
resources  in  ways  that  serve  people. 

We  call  it  Rural  Areas  Development,  and  it  is  an  effort  based 
on  the  desire  of  the  rural  community  to  progress       to  do  three  things: 

*Find  the  answer  to  overproduction  through  converting  cropland 
to  new  uses  to  produce  better  incomes  for  people  on  the  land  by  filling 
the  unmet  needs  of  people  in  the  cities  and  urban  areas. 

♦Encourage  a  new  alignment  of  the  resources  of  land  and  water 
and  people  in  rural  America  to  expand  the  rural  economy  and  strengthen 
income  of  rural  people,  both  farm  and  non-farm. 

(more) 
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*In£u8e  new  capital  into  rural  America. 

We  are  committing  the  full  resources  of  the  Department  to  RAD 
because  we  believe  that  rural  America       which  has  contributed  hugely  to 
the  rise  of  this  nation  to  its  position  of  world  leadership       can  be  a 
vigorous  expanding  sector  of  our  national  economy.    We  seek  to  move' 
resources  back  into  rural  America       to  re -capitalize  the  rural  economy, 
if  you  like.    We  want  to  encourage  an  economic  revolution  of  expansion  in 
rural  America.    We  have  several  new  tools  which  the  Congress  provided  in 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  and  I  would  like  to  list  some  of 
them  very  briefly: 

*The  Act  authorizes  a  number  of  programs  to  assist  farmers  and 
rural  groups  in  developing  recreation,  wildlife  habitat,  grazing,  forests, 
water  storage  or  other  new  uses  on  land  now  producing  crops  or  hay,  or 
land  currently  in  Federal  diversion  programs.    These  include  farm  recreation 
loans  —  100  of  which  have  been  made  thus  far  on  a  pilot  basis;  a  cropland 
conversion  program  now  being  operated  with  pilot  areas  in  138  counties 
2800  agreements  to  divert  140,000  acres  of  cropland  have  been  made;  and,  an 
expanded  small  watershed  program  to  encourage  recreation  development  and 
to  provide  for  future  municipal  and  industrial  water  uses  in  the  planning 
of  the  watershed. 

All  of  these  new  land  use  programs  seek  to  provide  the  farmer  with 
a  better  source  of  income,  to  encourage  rural  communities  to  make  better 
use  of  land  and  water  resources  and  to  expand  the  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreation  for  city  people.    They  apply  to  private  land  the  very  successful 
principle  of  multiple  use  by  which  we  administer  the  nation's  forests. 

(more) 
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*The  1962  act  also  provided  authority  to  initiate  what  we  call 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development  projects.    They  will  enable  farmers, 
city  people,  rural  communities  and  private  organizations  to  work  together 
to  improve  land  use  patterns  and  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  rural 
areas . 

These  projects  will  provide  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  city 
and  urban  people  living  within  easy  reach  of  a  C&D  project  to  join  with 
local  people  to  create  new  recreational  outlets.    As  members  of  a  sportsmen's 
club,  a  church,  a  youth  group  or  a  neighborhood  association,  they  can  work 
with  rural  organizations,  such  as  soil  conservation  districts,  to  help 
finance  recreational  facilities  of  many  different  kinds.    In  this  way  farmers 
could  develop  additional  uses  and  incomes  from  their  lands,  and  urban 
residents  would  have  an  outdoor  recreation  area  reserved  specifically  for 
their  use. 

*The  RAD  legislation  also  authorizes  rural  renewal  projects 
designed  to  attack  the  entrenched  poverty  now  found  in  many  rural  areas. 

We  envisage  these  projects  will  cover  areas  large  enough  to  meet 
deep-seated  economic  problems,  rather  than  nibble  ineffectively  on  the  fringes. 
Through  rural  renewal,  we  propose  to  work  with  legally  constituted  local  bodies 
to  make  the  land  more  productive,  to  construct  water  and  sanitation  facilities, 
to  encourage  the  development  of  new  industries  and  to  stimulate  the  building 
of  both  private  and  public  outdoor  recreation  facilities.    This  is  a  bold 
program  similar  in  its  intent  and  concept  to  the  urban  renewal  and  slum 
clearance  projects  which  are  helping  our  cities  to  renovate  and  rebuild  their 
core  areas, 
population 
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There  is  more  poverty  in  rural  America  with  only  one-third  of  our  population 
than  in  all  our  cities  combined  and  we  need  to  think  and  act  imaginatively 
and  creatively  to  overcome  it. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  programs  enacted  last  year,  the  over- 
all RAD  program  involves  industrial  loans  through  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  and  through  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration; 
community  facility  loans  and  grants  through  ARA  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration;  rural  housing  loans,  including  a 
special  program  for  financing  housing  construction  for  persons  over  65;  job 
training  programs  which  provide  rural  people  with  the  opportunity  to  learn 
new  skills  which  can  be  used  in  the  new  plants  being  constructed  as  part  of 
the  RAD  program. 

These  programs  complement  the  on -going  programs  being  carried  out 
by  the  other  agencies  of  the  Department  --  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Forest  Service,  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  --  which  are  dedicated  to  building 
rural  resources. 

The  one  essential  characteristic  of  RAD  is  that  while  it  provides 
technical  and  financial  assistance. . .the  initiative  for  action  must  come 
from  local  groups .. .from  the  people  who  will  benefit  through  better  economic 
opportunity  or  through  improved  services,  including  recreation. 

In  this  respect,  I'm  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  last 
year  over  9,000  farmers  in  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  throughout 
the  country  converted  some  or  all  of  their  cropland  to  outdoor  recreation 
facilities. 
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Let  me,  in  urging  your  support  for  this  RAD  program,  make  one 
Important  point.    There. is  rising  in  the  nation  today  an  attitude  that 
portrays  the  Federal  Government  as  an  intruder .an  outsider. 

Yet,  in  the  1930' s  when  floods  along  the  Ohio  made  no  distinction 
between  communities  or  State  boundaries .. .or  when  Kansas  dust  hung  over 
New  York... there  was  no  question  but  that  these  disasters  were  national 
problems  demanding  the  mobilization  of  the  resources  of  a  nation.    And  today, 
when  pollution  of  a  single  river  threatens  the  common  water  supply  of  hundreds 
of  communities,  there  is  no  question  but  that  this  also  is  a  national  problem. 

The  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  an  increasingly  urban,  highly 
mobile  people       needs  which  can  be  met  only  outside  their  local  community 
are  no  different.    Thus,  as  the  demand  grcvs f or  outdoor  recreation. . .and  it 
Is  rising  to  the  flood  stage  now... we  have  the  opportunity  through  RAD  to 
cooperate  with  local,  state,  and  Federal  government  and  private  citizens  to 
use  soil  and  water  resources  to  satisfy  this  new  appetite.    And  it  will  employ 
the  same  resources  no  longer  needed  to  produce  food. 

Most  of  these  resources  are  in  private  hands,  and  most  hunting  and 
fishing  is  presently  on  private  land.    As  the  need  grows  for  additional  hunting 
and  fishing  grounds       and  other  outdoor  areas       those  demands  will  have  to 
be  met  for  the  most  part  on  land  that  is  owned  and  operated  by  farmers. 

Public  land  just  cannot  do  the  Job       despite  multiple  use  manage- 
ment.   Neither  the  geographic  distribution  nor  the  characteristics  of  public 
land  give  it  the  flexibility  to  satisfy  all  of  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
public.     So  the  land  owner  really  becomes  the  key  in  the  development  of 
recreation  facilities  for  the  future. 
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Farmers  and  ranchers  have  done  more  to  improve  conditions  for 
wildlife  development  in  the  past  30  years  than  had  ever  been  done  before  on 
the  private  lands  of  any  country.    These  activities  have  increased  supplies 
of  some  game  and  fish       to  the  point  where  they  are  more  plentiful  today 
than  when  white  men  first  set  foot  on  this  Continent. 

But  we  are  reaching  the  point  where  the  farmer,  in  making  his 
decision  on  land  utilization,  should  be  able  to  make  wildlife  as  profitable 
a  crop  as  any  farm  commodity .. .and  sportsmen  should  recognize  that  if 
wildlife  propagation  is  to  be  encouraged,  it  must  be  worth  the  price. 

We  cannot  expect  farmers  and  ranchers  to  invest  time,  money,  and 
resources  in  game  and  fish  production  other  than  for  their  own  enjoyment 
unless  they  have  some  means  to  recover  their  investment.  Government 
technical  and  cost -sharing  aids  have  helped  a  great  deal  in  this  respect, 
but  these  are  not  enough  to  cover  the  full  costs. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  statement  made  many  years  ago  by  a  famous 
game  management  authority: 

"We  recommend  that  we  recognize  the  landowner  as  the  custodian  of 
public  game,  protect  him  from  the  irresponsible  shooter,  and  compensate  him 
for  putting  his  land  in  productive  condition.    Compensate  him  either  publicly 
or  privately,  with  either  cash,  service,  or  protection,  for  the  use  of  his 
land  and  for  his  labor,  on  condition  that  he  preserves  the  game  seed  and 
otherwise  safeguards  the  public  interest. 

"In  short,  make  game  management  a  partnership  enterprise  to  which 
the  landholder,  the  sportsmen,  and  the  public  each  contributes  appropriate 
services  and  from  which  each  derives  appropriate  rewards." 
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That  quotation  Is  from  a  speech  made  by  the  father  of  game  manage- 
ment in  this  country .. .Dr .  Aldo  Leopold.    The  occasion  was  the  17th  American 
Game  Conference  In  New  York  City  in  March,  1930.    Those  recommendations 
made  33  years  ago       might  well  provide,  in  1963,  a  formula  for  the  future. 

Farmers  are,  and  must  become  even  more  so,  the  guardians  of  our 
soil,  water,  timber  and  wildlife  resources.    We  must  find  ways  to  pay  them 
not  only  for  the  food  they  produce  --  but  for  other  services  that  we,  the 
public,  extract  from  these  resources. 

Thus,  we  approach  the  time  when  agricultural  policy  and  conservation 
policy  truly  merge  into  one       giving  fair  consideration  to  farm  income  and 
farm  levels  of  living  and  to  the  broader  needs  of  the  rural  and  urban 
community. 

It  is  up  to  all  Americans  to  decide  the  kind  of  country  we  want 
America  to  be.    It  Is  possible  to  preserve  and  develop  for  all  of  us  the 
American  heritage  of  rich  resources  and  open  spaces  -~  provided  we  decide 
now  that  this  is  what  we  want.    The  land  resources  are  presently  great 
yet  in  many  instances,  especially  around  cities,  the  pattern  of  use  is 
being  cast.    To  commit  land  to  open  green  spaces       for  the  benefit  of 
nature- starved  city  dwellers       calls  for  quick  action  before  the  concrete 
closes  in.    Let  us  vote  for  grass  and  water,  as  well  as  for  concrete  and 
asphalt . 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  take  a  new  look  at  opportunities  in  your 
own  State.     I  suggest,  specif Ically,  that  you  investigate  the  services  now 
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beginning  to  become  available  under  the  Rural  Areas  Developaent  program. 
If  the  RAO  program  isn't  operating  effectively,  pitch  In  and  make  it  work. 

The  choice  is  ours.    We  can  have  productive  land,  clear  streams, 
plentiful  wildlife,  ample  water.    We  can  make  this  a  prosperous  and  beautiful 
and  spacious  America.    I  urge  as  our  goal  that  we  practice  conservation  as 
the  art  and  science  of  using  resources  to  serve  all  people. 
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U.  S.  DEPT.  ^uRiCULTURE 

U.S>  Departpgnt  of  Agriculture  $E;P  2  5  1963 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

It  is  gratifying  to  take  part  in  this  conference  on  export;  expansion. 
Both  agriculture  and  industry  have  a  vital  stake  in  foreign  markets — and  for  both 
sectors  this  meeting  promises  to  accomplish  two  things:    First,  it  will  focus 
increased  public  attention  on  the  need  for  stepping  up  marketings  :n  foreign 
countries.    Second,  it  should  produce  some  practical  suggestions  for  getting  the 
job  done. 

You  may  be  sure  tl^t  the  agricultural  representatives  taking  part  in  the 
discussions  here  will  welcome  export -building  suggestions  from  industry.    In  turn, 
I  believe  that  our  agricultural  people  may  be  able  to  give  industry  some  ideas. 
Agriculture  has  intensified  its  foreign  marketing  operations  in  recent  years.  New 
approaches  have  brought  good  results.    We  are  pleased  to  review  them  with  you. 

The  United  States  has  many  reasons  for  expanding  agricultural  exports. 

From  a  practical  dollars -and-cents  standpoint,  exports  strengthen  farm 
incomes,  provide  employment  in  agriculture  and  supporting  industries,  help  to 
stem  the  outflow  of  gold  and  dollars.    Last  year  farm  product  shipments  of  $5^1 
billion  represented  almost  25  percent  of  total    U.S.  merchandise  exports  of  $20.6 
billion. 

We  have  other  important  reasons  for  wanting  to  increase  trade  in  farm 

products.    There  is,  for  example,  the  desire  of  efficient  producers  to  share 

fairly  in  the  expanding  world  m^.rket.    There  also  is  the  hope  that  the  tremendous 

productive  capacity  of  American  agriculture  can  be  geared  more  completely  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Free  World--which  would  do  much  to  bring  like-minded  people 
closer  together,  both  economically  and  politically. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman,  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Export  Expansion/  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  September  17,  I963 
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Similarly,,  foreign  countries  have  numerous  reasons  for  importing 
U.S.  farm  products.    First  and  foremost,  they  need  our  goods.    Many  foreign 
countries  have  deficits  of  at  least  some  of  the  commodities  the  United  States 
wants  to  sell.    Also,  from  a  trade  standpoint,  our  trading  partners  know 
that  they  must  buy  our  goods  if  we  are  to  buy  theirs.    And  considerations  of 
Free  World  solidarity  play  a  part.    All  these  factors  have  been  reflected  in 
expanded  demand  for  our  agricultural  commodities. 

The  United  States  has  moved  vigorously  to  meet  foreign  needs.  The 
export  trend  has  been  steadily  upward. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1959^  "we  exported  $3.7  billion  worth  of  farm 
products.    In  19^0,  we  pushed  the  total  to  billion.    In  I96I,  we  shipped 

goods  valued  at  $4.9  billion-a  record  to  that  time.  In  1962  we  promptly 
broke  the  record  with  exports  that  hit  the  $5.1  billion  mark.  We  almost 
equaled  the  peak  level  in  fiscal  year  I963.  We  might  have  surpassed  it 
had  it  not  been  for  the  longshoremen's  strike  of  December  1962- January  I963. 

What  will  be  the  situation  in  the  fiscal  year  196k--the  current 
12 -month  period  that  will  end  next  June  30? 

I  have  good  news  on  that. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  estimating  all-time  record  farm 
product  shipments  for  this  current  fiscal  year  196U.    Department  economists 
and  analysts  tell  me  that  the  record  not  only  will  be  broken,  but  that  it 
will  be  broken  by  a  substantial  margin.    These  folks  tell  me  that  if  everybody 
in  government  and  industry — makes  a  real  effort,  the  fiscal    1964  total  of 
agricultural  exports  could  approach  $5 '5  billion. 
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It  appears  now  that  the  cash  sales  portion  of  farm  exports  in  1964  also 
will  set  a  new  record.    We  are  particularly  pleased  about  that.    Any  expansion 
of  cash  sales  abroad  helps  by  that  much  to  correct  the  present  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  achieve  this  progress.    In  the  process,  we 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  old  trade  axioms. 

We  have  learned  anew  that  our  customers  must  have  dollar  purchasing 
power  before  we  can  sell  to  them  for  dollars. 

Economic  growth  is  providing  needed  purchasing  power.  Economic 
growth  is  taking  place  everywhere.    Growth  has  been  especially  rapid  in  Japan^ 
which  is  the  best  dollar  market  for  U.S.  farm  products  today  and  is  becoming 
an  even  better  one.    Growth  also  is  giving  us  a  large  sales  potential  in  the 
Western  European  countries^  Canada,  and  elsewhere.    Foreign  gold  end  dollar 
holdings  are  at  record  highs.    And  most  foreign  governments  no  longer  have 
restrictions  on  what  their  gold  and  dollars  may  be  spent  for,  as  was  the  case 
during  most  of  the  1950' s.    U.S.  agriculture  has  been  striving — with  consider- 
able success,  as  I  have  indicated- -to  turn  foreign  purchasing  power  into 
purchases. 

Prosperity  abroad  is  supporting  higher  standards  of  living,  including 
improved  diets.    One  manifestation  of  that  has  been  the  shift  to  animal 
proteins--red  meats,  poultry,  dairy  products,  and  eggs  in  foreign  countries. 
To  meet  the  new  needs,  foreign  herds  and  flocks  have  been  expanded- -and 
demand  for  U.S.  feed  has  risen.    In  fiscal  19^3,  exports  of  feed  grains  and 
soybeans  established  new  records.    Further  increases  in  foreign  consumption 
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of  animal  proteins  may  be  expected,  as  this  trend  has  by  no  means  vjon.  its 
course.  Potentially,  at  least,  high  purchasing  power  favors  expansion  of 
many  other  farm  commodities  we  have  to  sell. 

We  have  learned- -assuming  ve  have  market  access --that  we  must  price 
our  products  competitively.    Our  efficient  production  assires  our  competitive 
position  on  many  commodities.    And  when  U.S.  internal  prices  are  above 
world  levels,  as  is  the  case  with  wheat,  cotton,  and  a  few  other  products, 
we  must  make  export  payments  to  hold  a  fair  share  of  the  world  market. 

We  have  leemed  that  we  must  watch  the  quality  of  the  goods  we 
export.    Many  of  our  competitors  have  long  produced  primarily  for  the  export 
market.    Erom  experience  they  have  become  "export  conscious."    We  must  also 
attune  our  thinking  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  foreign  customers.    By  and 
large  our  quality  stacks  up  well  with  that  of  our  competitors,  but  some  areas 
need  strengthening. 

We  have  learned- -and  this  is  most  important  of  all--that  the  U.S. 
role  in  agriculture  export  markets  must  be  active  rather  than  passive. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  U.S.  agriculture  waited  for  foreign  customers 
to  knock  on  the  door.    We  finally  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  our  role  of 
residual  suppliers  had  to  be  changed.    And  we  changed  it.    Today  we  have  become 
eager  salesmen.    We  are  actively  selling  our  food  and  fiber  abroad.    We  are 
finding  out  that  positive  merchandising,  which  we  call  market  development, 
produces  results. 

This  market  development  work  has  been  a  cooperative  Government- 
industry  effort.    A  decision  was  made  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  Congress 
first  authorized  this  work,  to  operate  through  agricultural  producer  and  trade 
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associations .    The  call  vent  out  and  the  associations  responded.    Today,  more  than 
^0  producer  and  trade  groups  are  working  with  us  in  jointly  financed  market 
development  activities  in  some  50  countries.    Almost  all  of  the  U.S.  Government's 
share  of  program  costs  is  financed  under  authority  of  Public  Law  ^80  from  foreign 
currencies  received  in  exchange  for  farm  products  sold  to  dollar-short  countries 
Not  many  people  realize  that  P.L.  kQO  makes  such  funds  available.    P.L.  ^80,  on 
which  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  based,  has  other  important  trade  effects  which 
I  will  describe  in  a  moment. 

The  Department  and  cooperating  groups  have  learned  that  if  a  development 
program  is  planned  well,  a  "multiplier  principle"  sets  in;  that  is,  supporting 
promotional  work  is  done  abroad.    U.S.  cooperators  enlist  the  assistance  of  counte 
part  foreign  trade  associations.    These  foreign  cooperators,  in  turn,  stimulate 
advertising  and  other  promotion  by  foreign  firms  handling  U.S.  products.  This 
foreign  effort    is  largely  an  extra  dividend  on  normal  expenditures  of  the 
Department  end  the  U.S.  cooperators. 

Our  cooperators  use  a  variety  of  techniques  in  promoting  foreign  sales. 
Many  of  these  are  the  familiar  methods  of  U.S.  sales  promotion — newspaper 
publicity,  radio  and  television  programs,  point-of-sales  promotion,  paid  advertis- 
ing, and  the  like. 

Another  time-tested  technique  is  the  exhibit  at  fairs.    The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  cooperators  are  playing  an  active  role  in  the  international 
trade  fair  program.     Since  1955,  U.S.  agriculture  has  tal^en  part  in  over  100 
exhibits  at  fairs  and  other  events  attended  by  some  50  million  people.     Some  of 
these  have  been  joint  exhibits  with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  but  many  have  bee 
separate  exhibits  at  major  food  shows.     "Exhibit"  may  not  be  the  right  word.  In 
the  past  few  years,  visitors  to  U.S.  shows  have  not  only  been  able  to  see  our 
foods  but  also  to  buy  them  and  try  them  in  the  home. 
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In  1961,  the  United  States  presented  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  its  first 
major  agricultuial  "  olo"  exhibit;  that  is,  a  show  staged  "by  the  United  States 
alone.    It  was  a,  huge  success.    Im  even  larger  solo  exhibit  for  ail  of  Western 
Europe  will  be  held  November  7-2k,  at  Armsterdam,  The  Netherlands.    A  European- 
American  symposium  on  agricultural  trade,  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
food  show,  will  bring  together  many  outstanding  leaders  of  U.  S.  and  European 
industry,  labor.  Consumers,  agriculture  and  other  groups »    The  symposium  will 
give  Europeans  and  Americans  a  chance  to  swap  ideas  about  attaining  liberal 
trad.e  within    the  Atlantic  Community,  as  well  as  other  topics  of  mutual  concern. 
Ideas  emerging  f  rom  the  discussions  will  be  disseminated  widely  in  Western 
Europe  and  will,  we  hope,  contribute  to  trade  expansion  objectives  we  all  seek. 

Mich  development  activity  revolves  around  the  U.  S.  Trade  Centers 
established  jointly  by  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  in  London 
and  Tokyo.    In  progress  at  the  Tokyo  Center  right  now  is  a  poultry  show,  Japan 
has  become  a  new  poultry  market  for  us  since  I960.    We  think  it  is  a  promising 
market.    We  think  it  is  a  sign  of  industry  confidence  when  more  than  20  U.  S. 
poultry  packers,  representing  a  substantial  part  of  the  industry,  are  willing 
to  move  their  samples  half-way  around  the  world — at  their  own  expense- -to  test 
sales  reaction.    One  of  our  Department  officials  who  took  part  in  the  first  few 
days  of  the  event  reports  that  it  promises  to  be  a  tremendous  success. 

Cooperating  trade  groups  have  developed  many  new  and  successful 
techniques  of  their  own  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  foreign  marketing. 

An  effective  promotional,  technique  is  the  trade- sponsored  visit  to  the 
United  States.    A  few  years  ago  a  group  of  leaders  from  the  Italieui  wheat  trade 
and  government  were  shown  in  this  country  that  U.  S.  hard  red  winter  wheat  could 
be  blended  with  Italian  wheat  to  make  good  spaghetti,  macaroni,  and  other  "pasta. 
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The  team  visit  paid  off  -when  Italy,  needing  additional  wheat,  stepped  up 
purchases  from  the  United  States.    Italy  continues  to  look  to  us  as  its  Number 
One  supplier  when  imports  of  hard  wheat  are  needed.    Sponsored  visits  under 
the  tobacco  program  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  many  new  foreign  cigarette 
brands  containing  American  tobacco  and  increased  exports  of  our  leaf  to  Japan, 
Thailand,  Finland,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  elsewhere. 

The  continued  upward  trend  of  soybean  exports  indicates  that  persistent 
sales  effort  plays  a  pajrt.    One  example  will  show  what  I  mean,    A  few  years  ago 
the  Spanish  Government  was  persuaded  to  try  some  of  our  soybean  oil  under  the 
Food  for  Peace  Program — the  U,  S.  Government  accepting  Spanish  pesetas  in  pay- 
ment.   The  industry  followed  up  with  an  intensive  program  to  show  the  Spanish 
trade  that  soybean  oil  could  be  blended  with  Spanish  olive  oil.    Foreign  currency 
sales  were  replaced  by  dollar  sales.    Today  Spain  is  the  largest  cash  buyer  of 
our  soybean  oil.    Sales  to  Spain  in  fiscal  year  I963  totaled  50O  million  pounds, 
valued  at  $50  million. 

Sales  of  feed  grains,  though  taking  place  within  a  favorable  merchan-. 
dising  climate,  are  being  helped  by  a  world-wide  promotion  program.    The  feed 
grain  industry  has  frequently  teamed  up  with  soybean  meal  and  tallow  promoters 
in  seminars  and  demonstrations  to  show  feed  users  and  manufacturers  how  best  to 
mix  ingredients  for  optimum  production  of  livestock.    Promotion  in  Japan  has 
made  that  country  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  U.  S,  corn  and  grain  sorghum. 
Worldwide,  U.  S.  exports  of  feed  grains  and  products  have  risen  from  $U30 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  I958  to  $772  million  in  I963, 

Although  sales  for  cash  depend  on  purchasing  power,  prices  and  quality, 
as  well  as  sales  effort,  it  is  obvious  that  sales  effort  has  been  a  highly 
significant  factor  in  the  upward  trend  of  dollar  sales  in  foreign  markets. 
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We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  a  fifth  ingredient  determines 
ultimate  success  or  failure  in  export  markets.    I  refer  to  market  access.  This 
is  all- import  ant.    If  a  country  says,  "You  can't  bring  in  your  wheat,  or  your 
tobacco,  or  your  poultry,"  you've  "had  it"--at  least  until  the  decision  is 
changed.    You  can't  promote  goods  that  a  country  keeps  out  with  trade  barriers. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  market  access  is  the  most  serious  problem 
hampering  U,  S.  a^icultural  exports.    Agricultural  protectionism — over-protec- 
tionism, that  is — takes  many  guises.    We  see  it  in  the  form  of  import  quotas, 
embargoes,  variable  levies,  monopolies,  preferential  treatment,  and  others.  We 
have  encountered  it  in  the  European  Common  Market,  notably  in  connection  with 
poultry.    We  have  encountered  it  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  believes  that  moderate  protection,  which  would  still 
allow  agricultural  trade  to  flow,  is  the  goal  to  be  sought.    In  this  regard,  we 
practice  what  we  preach.    You  may  have  seen  or  heard  mentioned  the  study  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  released  the  other  day  which  shows  that  the  United 
States  is  the  most  liberal  of  the  major  agricultural  countries  from  the  stand- 
point of  agricultural  import  policies.    The  United  States  protects  26  percent 
of  its  farm  production  from  outside  competition.    With  the  exception  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  protection  in  Western  Europe  ranges  between  60  and  100  percent, 

American  businessmen  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  that  the  liberal  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  agricultural  imports  is  doing  much  to  support 
the  sale  of  U.  S.  industrial  goods  abroad.    When  the  United  States  buys  Dutch 
hams,  Australian  beef,  Brazilian  coffee,  dollar  balancee;  are  being  created  in 
this  country.    Foreign  countries  use  those  balances  for  their  purchases  of 
airplanes,  machine  tools,  and  many  other  manufactured  items.    Here  we  have 
liberal  trade  in  action. 
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The  United  States  will  keep  on  trying  to  obtain  a  fair  break  for 
Merican  agriculture.    To  that  end  protectionism  will  be  combatted  through  cur 
official  and  commercial  contacts^  and  through  formal  trade  negotiations.  The 
word    "reciprocal"  in  reciprocal  trade  agreements  must  mean  exactly  that.  The 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  which  Merican  agriculture  supports,  gives  the 
United  States  bread  bargaining  authority.    The  United  States  has  proposed  to 
use  the  Act  to  negotiate  agricultural  and  industrial  tariffs  as  a  single  "package". 
It  will  be  U,  S,  policy  to  avoid  foreign  moves  to  separate  the  final  settlement 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  products.    We — agriculture  and  industry — have 
mutual  stakes  in  liberal  trade. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  negotiate  for  access,  market  building  will  con- 
tinue both  in  the  industrialized  and  in  the  less-developed  parts  of  the  world. 

Before  I  close,  I  want  to  review  quickly  our  P.  L.  kSO — Food  for  Peace 
Program,    Although  this  activity  is  not  of  primary  concern  in  this  dollar- 
market  conference,  it  has  long-range  relevancy  to  dollar -market  expansion. 

The  purpose  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  to  use  surpluses 
constructively,    I  can  think  of  no  more  constructive  use  for  food  than  combatting 
malnutrition,  hunger,  and  starvation  around  the  world.    V7e  have  the  highest 
humanitarian  motives  in  using  food  to  fill  human  stomachs,  and  this  will  continue 
to  be  our  paramount  objective. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  finding  that  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  is 
being  returned  to  us  in  other  ways. 

Our  Food  for  Peace  exports,  which  have  been  running  at  the  rate  of 
about  $1.5  billion  annually,  are  promoting  economic  growth  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
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Latin  America.  Economic  growth,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  is  a  necessary  pre- 
condition for  commercial  trade.  A  substantial  part  of  the  foreign  ciirrencies 
generated  by  Food  for  Peace  shipments  are  being  loaned  or  granted  back  to  the 
less -developed  countries  to  finance  economic  expansion  projects.  Some  of  the 
donated  foods  are  being  used  directly  as  part  payment  of  wages  on  public  works 
projects.  Our  supplies,  furthermore,  are  combatting  inflation  of  food  prices, 
and  thus  are  helping  governments  of  the  less-developed  countries  stretch  their 
wage  dollars  further. 

We  found  out  in  the  years  following  World  War    II  that  economic  aid  to 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  enabled  those  war-torn  areas  to    become  enormous  buyers 
of  our  agricultural  and  industrial  products.    We  are  finding  today  that  several 
countries  in  which  Food  for  Peace  has  been  an  important  component  of  U.  S. 
economic  aid  are  buying  more  and  more  U.  S.  goods  for  dollars.    Spain,  for  ex- 
ample, has  become  a  $70  million-a-year  cash  market  for  U.S.  farm  products.  Israel 
is  coming  up  rapidly  as  a  dollar  purchaser.    Greece  and  Formosa  are  stepping  up 
their  cash  buying. 

Food  for  Peace  also  has  brought  us  some  substantial  balance  of  payment 
benefits.    During  the  fiscal  year  19^3^  foreign  currencies  generated  by  P.  L. 
kQO  sales  abroad  were  used  to  pay  an  estimated  $250  million  worth  of  U.S.  bills 
overseas.    These  bills  involved  such  items  as  embassy  expenses,  educational 
exchange  programs,  American- sponsored  schools,  and,  as  I  previously  mentioned, 
market  development  activities. 


(more ) 
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In  economic  development^  supported  in  part  "by  Food  for  Peace,  lies 
our  real,  long-time  prospect  for  major  market  expansion.    People  vho  are  learning 
to  want  more  and  better  food,  and  -who  are  developing  their  economies  to  the  point 
where  they  can  purchase  that  food,  will  eventually  expand  the  whole  normal  trade 
circle  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 

As  I  consider  export  trade  in  its  "broadest  implications,  I  am  encouraged. 
There  is  something  inevitable  about  trade.    When  some  people  want  and  need 
products --and  when  other  people  have  those  products  and  want  to  sell  them- -trade 
is  a  foregone  conclusion.     It  is  up  to  us  to  make  sure  that  the  inevitable  happens 
as  ra.pidly  as  possible. 
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l9  ts-^  learning  to  be  Secretary  of  Agri culture^ i§  one  w^ich  never  ends- 

'  I  have  learned  some  things  that  I  did  not  anticipate  when  I  vent  to  Washington. 

First,  and  most  important,  I  have  found  that  the  distance  from  my  desk  to 
your  farm  cannot  be  described  by  measuring  it  in  miles. 

Second,  I  have  found  that  when  people  say  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
an  impossible  job,  they  describe  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  under  which  the 
individual  farmer  is  working  today.    If  a  farmer's  head  aches  with  worry,  mine 
aches  too,  for  many  of  the  problems  which  individual  farmers  find  they  cannot 
successfully  cope  with,  sooner  or  later  become  the  property  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture . 

I  am  here  today  to  listen.    I  will  be  hearing  from  farmers  across  the 
country  in  the  weeks  ahead  —  not  so  much  about  "Agricultural  Problems"  —  but 
about  "Farm  Problems".    I  need  to  find  out  what  you  are  concerned  about/  and  what 
you  are  pleased  about  —  to  hear  your  questions  and  to  answer  them  if  I  can.  I 
have  come  to  look  at  farming  through  your  eyes,  and  to  give  you  in  return,  a 
glimpse  of  agriculture  from  where  I  sit  in  the  Nation's  Capital.    Though  we  look 
through  somewhat  different  windows,  we  must  finally  have  the  same  view  if  we  are 
to  solve  problems  and  make  progress. 

Although  we  approach  the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  farming  from 
different  positions  —  I  from  my  desk  and  you  from    your  field  —  neither 
farmers  nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  any  alternative  but  to  seek 
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responsible  and  workable  solutions  to  farm  problems.    This  meeting  will  help  me 
to  maintain  adequate  communication  regarding  our  mutual  problems  —  cur  common 
concern.    I  hope  it  will  help  you  too. 

I  want  you  to  know  too,  that  I  think  of  farming  not  only  in  national 
and  international  terms  but  also  in  terms-  of  the  farm  my  grandfather  homesteaded 
at  Zumbrota,  Minnesota,  where  I  worked  as  a  boy  and  which  I  dearly  love. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  American  agriculture  is  passing  through  one 
of  the  most  rapid  and  trying  periods  of  change  which  any  group  has  ever  experienced. 
Changes  are  occurring  in  10  years  which  match  the  events  that  once  required 
centuries. 

This  kind  of  experience  is  hard  to  adapt  to  —  and  hard  to  put  into 
words.    So  we  tend  to  tell  each  other  about  our  frustrations  instead  of  our  ideas. 
Somehow,  even  though  we  cannot  find  adequate  words,  we  must  also  communicate  our 
ideas  about  our  problems  if  we  are  to  formulate  consistent  and  workable  and 
responsible  policies  for  action.    This  can  best  be  done  as  we  are  doing  it  here 
—  face  to  face,  openly  and  honestly. 

Let  me  illustrate.    As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  yet  has  adequately 
portrayed  the  dilemma  of  the  farmer  who  feels  he  must  plant  all  his  lane'  to 
crops  if  he  is  to  survive  —  and  who  knows  that  if  he  and  his  neighbors  do  this, 
together  they  will  produce  more  than  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit.    When  this 
is  reported,  it  usually  comes  out  that  the  farmer  wants  to  have  his  cake  and 
eat  it  too.    How  many  times  have  you  heard  or  read  that  the  farmer  wants  to 
produce  all  he  can  and  to  have  the  public  pay  a  high  price  for  it  either  in 
the  market  or  through  price  support  programs.    This  is  a  cynical  distortion 
a  quick,  flippant  way  of  describing  a  problem  that  you  feel  and  I  feel  as  a  hard 
knot  in  the  pit  of  our  stomach. 
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I  see  and  hear  distortions  like  this  every  day,  and  when  I  do,  I  know 
that  it  widens  rathern  than  narrows  the  gap  of  understanding  we  must  close  if  the 
American  people  are  going  to  deal  adequately  with  the  challenge  of  abundance.  It 
is  a  challenge  to  us  all  —  farmer,  lawyer,  merchant,  mechanic,  engineer  and 
housewife . 

Thus,  I  am  here  not  only  to  shorten  the  distance  between  my  desk  and 
your  farm,  but  also  through  the  press,  radio  and  television  to  encourage  other 
people  to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say.    Out  of  this  can  come  further  progress 
toward  better  farm  income,  better  rural  communities,  and  a  better  farm-city 
relationship. 

This  has  worked  in  the  past.    I  recall  that  before  going  to  Washington 
in  1961,  I  talked  with  many  farmers  who  said  that  something  must  be  done  soon  or 
else  they  would  have  to  quit  farming. 

What  they  were  talking  about  in  very  simple  and  direct  terms  was  this: 
By  1961,  corn  stocks  were  2  billion  bushels;    total  feed  grain  supplies  had  built 
up  to  a  record  85  million  tons.    We  were  nearing  the  danger  point  where  this 
massive  supply  would  break  out  and  flood  the  market. 

The  signs  were  all  there       feed  grain  prices  had  trended  lower  each 
succeeding  year;  we  were  entering  a  new  crop  year  with  all  available  storage 
space  in  use;  storage  costs  were  becoming  intolerable.    Binsites  dotted  the 
landscape  everywhere,  constructed  on  an  emergency  basis  year  after  year  to 
store  the  newest  addition  to  surplus  stocks.    Unless  we  could  get    swift  and 
effective  legislation,  grain  stocks  would  increase  further.    The  consequences 
for  the  grain  producer,  the  livestock  farmer,  and  eventually  the  grain  storage 
industry  were  going  to  be  disastrous. 
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As  you  remember,  the  emergency  feed  grain  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  early  in  1961  —  in  record  time.    It  was  the  first  major  piece  of 
legislation  which  President  Kennedy  signed,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  durable.    In  its  first  year,  because  of  your  cooperation  and 
despite  record     yields,  it  was  a  far  greater  success  than  we  had  antici- 
pated.   Its  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  programs 
ever  available  to  Corn  Belt  farmers  is  well  deserved.    It  is  no  accident 
that  half  the  farms  in  Iowa  participate  in  the  program. 

The  emergency  feed  grain  program  would  have  been  a  success  if  it  had 
simply  balanced  production  in  I961  with  consumption.    Instead,  the  program 
reduced  feed  grain  stocks  by  some  13  million  tons,  about  kOO  million  bushels. 
The  downward  pressure  on  grain  prices  eased,  and  the  threat  to  livestock 
growers  was  eased  as  well.    Today,  with  corn  surpluses  nearly  eliminated, 
corn  prices  —  in  Iowa  or  in  Chicago  —  are  at  the  highest  levels  in  five 
years.    This  is  the  best  possible  insurance  against  any  serious  break  in  the 
price  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  against  demands  for  support  programs  for  cattle 
and  hogs. 

The  feed  grain  program,  continued  in  I962  and  I963  with  relatively 
minor  changes,  is  now  in  effect  through  1965*    It  has  reduced  feed  grain 
stocks  by  almost  a  third  —  and  promises  to  wipe  out  the  stored  surplus 
by  1965.      Grain  has  moved  out  of  storage  and  into  use.    Farm  incomes  have 
been  boosted.    Today,  a  big  corn  crop  is  good  news  —  not  another  .milestone 
on  the  road  to  farm  disaster. 
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From  your  farms  early  in  I96I  you  probably  saw  the  feed  grain  problem 
as  low  corn  prices  in  a  period  of  rising  costs,  and  as  a  threatening 
flood  of  grain  which  could  wreck  your  hog  and  cattle  markets  if  it  ever 
broke  loose.    Individually,  there  wasn't  much  anyone  of  you  could  have 
done  about  it  except  to  plant  your  crop,  and  sit  and  watch  things  go 
from  bad  to  worse. 

I  saw  the  problem  early  in  I961  as  a  threat  to  farm  income,  and 
thus  to  your  prosperity  and  that  of  rural  communities.    It  was  compounded  by 
the  total  lack  of  storage  space  for  an  additional  300-UoO  million  bushels 
of  grain  which  would  be  added  to  surpluses  from  a  crop  that  was  going  to 
be  planted  within  a  few  weeks  early  in  I96I. 

I  remember  my  initial  deep  worry  that  the  first  thing  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  face  would  be  grain  rotting  on  the  ground 
because  there  was  no  storage  space  for  it.    Today  I  no  longer  have  that 
problem.    Instead,  we  have  about  1  billion  bushels  of  storage  space  — 
filled  by  CCC  grain  in  I961  —  available  to  farmers  and  the  trade,  in 
addition  to  expanded  grain  storage  facilities  on  farms.    Most  of  the  bushels 
of  stored  corn  is  on  farms       where  it  belongs  —  or  in  binsites  near  the 
farms  where  it  was  produced  and  where  it  will  be  used.    Only  25  percent  of 
all  corn  stocks  today  are  in  commercial  storage. 

Another  crucial  problem  facing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  January 
1961  was  the  wheat  situation.    Wheat  farmers  had  a  program  that  called  for 
acreage  allotments  with  price  supports.    But  bigger  wheat  surpluses,  further 
expansion  of  storage,  and  eventual  price  disaster  were  built  into  that 
program. 
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Over  the  years,  as  yields  improved,  it  had  became  clear  that  the 
wheat  program  --  which  was  enacted  in  193^  —  could  no  longer  cope  with  the 
problem  of  expanding  wheat  production  in  a  domestic  market  which  required  about 
the  same  amount  of  wheat  in  I961  as  in  I9OO.    As  a  result,  we  had  l.h  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  in  storage  in  I961  —  enough  to  fill  our  domestic  needs  for  more 
than  two  years.    More  than  1.1  billion  bushels  was  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  largely 
from  the  Central  Plains  —  nearly  four  years'  supply  for  domestic  and  dollar 
export  markets. 

The  problem  may  have  looked  somewhat  different  from  the  farm.    A  two- 
year  supply  of  wheat  was  only  a  remote  threat  to  wheat  prices  since  it  was  isolate( 
from  the  market  by  the  price  support  program.    It  did  act  as  a  damper  on  prices, 
but  supports  maintained  prices  fairly  well.    Acreage  was  already  cut  one -third 
below  1953,  and  farmers  wanted  acreage  to  go  up  —  not  down. 

So  on  my  doorstep  in  January  I96I,  I  found  twins  —  feed  grains  and 
wheat.    The  two  problems  were  similar.    Like  feed  grains,  the  wheat  surplus 
wouldn't  simply  go  away;  it  could  only  get  worse  as  it  had  done  year  after  year 
in  the  1950's.    It  was,  and  is,  a  threat  to  farm  income,  and  thus  to  the  prosperit 
of  the  rural  community.    Wheat  supplies  filled  all  available  storage  space.  But 
even  more  serious,  unless  changes  were  made,  100  to  200  million  bushels  of  wheat 
would  have  been  added  to  already  record  stocks  each  year. 

The  course  which  had  been  set  for  wheat  as  well  as  for  feed  grains  in  th 
1950 ' 8  could  not  be  continued.    Recognizing  this.  Congress  enacted  an  emergency 
program  for  wheat  also  in  I96I.    This  program  was  later  extended  to  the  19^3  crop. 
Together  with  expanded  exports,  it  has  reduced  wheat  stocks  by  about  25O  million 
bushels.    A  further  sharp  reduction  is  assured  by  mid-196U.    With  the  large 
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exports  which  seem  to  be  assured  by  current  conditions  in  Europe,  the 
wheat  carryover  will  fall  to  about  1  billion  bushels  next  yea3  .  This 
is  good  news  for  farmers,  for  taxpayers,  and  for  the  world  wheat  market. 

In  addition  to  the  emergency  programs  for  wheat.  Congress 
approved  a  long  range  program.    Failure  to  secure  approval  of  the  196k 
wheat  program  in  the  referendum  has  dimmed  the  prospects  both  for 
supporting  wheat  incomes  and  for  reducing  wheat  stocks  in  196^+.  However, 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  avoid  further  increases  in  wheat  stocks 
next  year  if  participation  continues  at  a  high  level  in  the  feed  grain 
program.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  do  everything  possible 
within  existing  authority  to  hold  up  wheat  prices  in  196k,  and  to  expand 
wheat  exports. 

Overall,  the  programs  in  wheat  and  feed  grains  since  196O 
have  reduced  grain  stocks  by  about  one  billion  bushels,  contributing 
to  a  better  balance  between  supply  and  demand.    They  have  helped  to 
raise  net  farm  income  by  nearly  one  billion  dollars  above  i960  levels 
in  both  1961  and  I962,  and  they  are  providing  savings  in  storage  costs 
and  shipping  charged  of  more  than  $800,000  a  day. 
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This,  I  believe,  shows  one  way  in  vhich  the  commodity  programs 
can  vork  to  help  the  farmer  and  the  public.  '.I'd  like  to  cite  another 
example  of  the  manner  in  vhlch  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  surpluses 
have  vorked  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

Do  you  remember  in  early  I96I  how  soybean  prices  shot -up... 
after  most  farmers  had  sold  their  beans?    You  lost  potential  income, 
and  the  United  States  lost  dollar  markets  abroad  because  there  were 
not  enough  beans  to  meet  the  demand.    In  order  to  correct  this 
situation,  I  raised  soybean  price  supports  from  $1.80  to  $2.30  a 
bushel  for  the  I96I-62  marketing  year.    I  wanted  to  insure  that 
farmers  got  a  better  price  for  their  beans,  and  also  I  wanted  to 
insure    we  would  have  the  beans  to  sell  in  a  rapidly  expanding 
world  market. 

I  doubt  that  anything  I  have  done  as  Secretary  has  brought 
a  louder  or  more  immediate  critical  outcry.    But  when  the  results 
were  totaled,  the  farmers  had  earned  $1+00  million  more  from  soybeans 
grown  in  I961  than  they  did  from  the  I96O  crop.    We  expanded  export . 
markets,  the  soybean  carryover  was  minimal,  and  all  the  criers  of 
doom  and  gloom  had  long  red  faces. 
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This,  too,  is  an  example  of  xorice  support  as  a  positive  instrument 
used  to  help  improve  the  economic  position  of  farmers.    Farmers  responded  to 
good  prices  and  to  price  supports  to  produce  more  soybeans  -r-  an  example  of 
positive  and  personal  supply  management  in  the  "best  tradition  of  a  free 
agriculture. 

With  each  commodity  —  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  soybeans  —  you  have 
seen  the  problems  and  the  opportunities  in  a  somewhat  different  way  than  I 
have  had  to  view  them.    But  the  programs  established  and  actions  taken  are 
succeeding  because  they  are  solutions  which  you  from  your  farm  and  I  from 
my  desk  can  recognize  as  workable  solutions  and  responsible  actions. 

I  am  here  today  primarily  to  discuss  where  we  are  going  —  not 
where  we  have  been.    I  know.., and  you  know,,. that  we  continue  to  face 
critical  and  serious  problems.    We  need  to  discuss  them, ..and  I  want  to 
listen  to  what  you  have  to  say  about  them.    Your  "farm  problem"  and  my 
"agricultural  problem"  originate  from  the  same  source.    It  is  simply  that 
the  total  capacity  of  agriculture  to  produce  has  outrun  the  ability  of  the 
American  people  and  our  dollar  export  markets  and  our  Food  for  Peace  program 
to  consume  what  can  be  produced.    It  is  a  problem  that  can't  be  pushed  under 
the  bed.    We  have  to  look  at  it  together,  and  I  have  to  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  that  if  every  farmer  produces  all  he  can,  no  farmer  is  going 
to  get  a  good  price  for  what  he  produces. 

Now,  when  I  point  to  the  initial  improvements  —  the  first  steps 
away  from  potential  disaster       I  am  constantly  mindful  that  some  of  these 
gains  have  been  bought  at  a  high  price. 
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Under  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program,  for  example,  about  20  million 
acres  formerly  in  corn,  sorghum,  and  barley  will  need  to  be  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction each  year  for  an  indefinite  time  if  present  levels  of  income  are  to  be 
maintained  and  if  new  surpluses  are  to  be  avoided.    This  will  require  large 
expenditures  --  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  per  year  for 
payments  to  insure  voluntary  participation.    Once  the  surplus  is  gone,  we  can 
spend  less  than  we  have  been  spending,  and  far  less  than  some  other  approaches 
would  cost.    But  the  feed  grain  program  will  still  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

From  where  I  sit,  I  realize  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  spend 
for  farm  programs.    Farmers  deserve  and  can  expect  fair  treatment,  but  we  deal 
with  an  urban  society  —  and  a  Congress  made  up  increasingly  of  city  Congressmen 

Today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  there  are  about  3OO  members 
without  a  major  farm  producing  interest  in  their  district  —  against  perhaps 
135  members  who  can  be  classed  as  farm  or  rural.    Only  30  years  ago  it  was  just 
the  reverse.    Farmers  can  expect  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  Congress,  but 
more  and  more,  our  interests  must  be  geared  to  urban  and  consumer  and  taxpayer 
interests  also.    An  urban  Congress  will  not  be  united  by  a  divided  agriculture, 
or  an  agriculture  not  attuned  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.     It  is  very  clear  that 
we  must  persuade,  and  no  longer  can  expect  to  get  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
power  of  what  was  once  called  the  farm  bloc. 

Another  major  factor  in  the  unfinished  business  of  agricultural  policy 
is  the  wheat  situation.    In  May  the  farmers  rejected  a  wheat  program  which  would 
have  continued  to  reduce  surpluses,  maintained  incomes  at  recent  levels,  and 
gradually  reduced  costs  to  the  Government.    As  a  result,  wheat  farmers  this  fall 
are  planting  a  crop  for  which  the  price  support  will  be  about  $1.25  per  bushel 
and  for  which  market  prices  are  expected  to  be  very  low. 
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We  have  heard  little  from  fanners  about  wheat  since  the  Referendum. 
Members  of  Congress  report  that  their  mail  has  been  light  with  respect  to 
wheat  this  year.    Some  say  that  this  means  that  the  wheat  farmers  are 
satisfied  with  the  program  which  is  in  effect  as  a  result  of  the  Referendum. 
Others  say  that  the  wheat  farmers  will  not  realize  the  implications  of  the 
new  situation  until  next  harvest  when  the  crop  is  big  and  the  price  is  low. 
I  am  here  because  I  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

I  also  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  some  of  the  non- 
commodity  programs  and  ideas  that  we  are  using  to  help  resolve  the  rural 
dilemma  we  face  together.    We  have  begun  abroad  a  basic  program  to  encourage 
and  assist  local  leadership  in  the  rural  community  to  develop  new  job 
opportunities  for  farmers  and  non-farmers  —  and  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 
This  is  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Program.    .All  the  resources  and  agencies 
of  the  Department  are  contributing  to  this  effort.    It  emphasizes  the  use, 
not  idling,  of  lana;  the  development  of  communities,  not  their  stagnation  and 
decline.    Its  aim  is  a  rural  renaissance  through  a  host  of  new  opportunities 
in  rural  areas ...  ranging  from  on-farm  recreation  for  pay  to  new  industry*-. . , 
from  improved  housing  to  modern  community  water  systems. . .from  new  ways 
to  utilize  what  the  land  produces  to  more  adequate  supplies  of  water  needed 
for  industrial  development.    RAD  seeks,  in  effect,  to  help  the  rural 
community  compete  not  only  for  a  fair  share  of  our  growing  economy,  but 
also  for  the  affection  of  its  own  sons  and  daughters. 

(more) 
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I  also  am  eager  to  hear  what  you  have  to  eay  about  the  substantial 
efforts  being  made  to  share  more  widely  the  food  you  produce  so  abundantly, 
with  the  people  both  at  home  and  abroad.    We  have  since  I961  more  than  doubled 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  program  which  provides  food  directly  to  needy 
people  at  home.    We  have  launched  a  new  Food  Stamp  program  on  a  pilot  basis  in 
U3  areas  around  the  country,  helping  358,000  persons  in  low  income  families  to 
increase  their  purchases  of  food  products  they  need.    More  than  6  million  needy 
people  are  aided  by  the  Department's  food  distribution  program  each  month,  and 
18  mm  ion  school  children  are  once  more  benefiting  from  the  School  Lunch 
Program. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  doing  the  same  job  overseas  —  and 
more,    I  have  personally  traveled  where  I  saw  the  enormous  benefits  which  have 
come  from  this  program.    We  are  today  providing  food  for  scane  77»3  million 
persons  in  112  nations  through  our  foreign  donation  program.    We  are  pioneering 
in  the  use  of  food  as  capital  in  helping  to  develop  needed  public  facilities  in 
many  countries.    School  lunch  programs  are  reaching  over  1+0  million  school 
children  —  and  for  most  of  them,  the  school  lunch  is  the  most  nutritious  meal 
they  get.    If  history  remembers  our  nation  kindly,  the  willingness  of  the 
American  x>eople  —  and  Merican  farmers  —  to  share  their  abundance  will  be 
a  major  reason. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities,  then,  which  have 
been  constantly  on  my  mind  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years.    These  problems 
and  opportunities  have  been  your  concern,  too.    It  is  good  that  we  meet  to 
discuss  them  together. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 
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^^^^  .  The  job  of  learning  to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  one  which  never 

ends.    I  have  learned  some  things  that  I  did  not  anticipate  -when  I  went  to 
Washington, 

First,  and  most  iiT55ortant,  I  have  found  that  the  distance  from 
my  desk  to  your  farm  cannot  be  described  by  measuring  it  in  miles. 

Second,  I  have  found  that  when  people  say  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  an  impossible  job,  they  describe  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  under  which 
the  individual  farmer  is  working  today.    If  a  farmer's  head  aches  with  worry, 
mine  aches  too,  for  many  of  the  problems  which  individual  farmers  find  they 
cannot  successfully  cope  with,  sooner  or  later  become  the  property  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

I  am  here  tonight  to  listen.    I  will  be  hearing  from  farmers  across 
the  country  in  the  weeks  ahead  —  not  so  much  about  "Agricultural  Problems"  — 
but  about  "Farm  Problems."    I  need  to  find  out  what  you  are  concerned  about  and 
what  you  are  pleased  about  —  to  hear  your  questions  and  to  answer  them  if  I 
can,    I  have  come  to  look  at  farming  through  your  eyes,  and  to  give  you  in  return, 
a  glimpse  of  agriculture  from  where  I  sit  in  the  Nation's  Capital.    Though  we 
look  through  somewhat  different  windows,  we  must  finally  have  the  same  view  if 
we  are  to  solve  problems  and  make  progress. 
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Although  we  approach  the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  farming  from 
different  positions  —  I  from  my  desk  and  you  from  your  field  —  neither  farmers 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  any  alternative  but  to  seek  responsible 
and  workable  solutions  to  farm  problems, 

I  want  you  to  know  too,  that  I  think  of  farming  not  only  in  national 
and  international  terms  but  also  in  terms  of  the  farm  my  grandfather  homesteaded 
at  Zunibrota,  Minnesota,  where  I  worked  as  a  boy  and  which  I  dearly  love.  This 
meeting  will  help  me  to  maintain  adequate  communications  regarding  our  mutual 
problems  —  our  common  concern,    I  hope  it  will  help  you  too. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  American  agriculture  is  passing  through  one 
of  the  most  rapid  and  trying  periods  of  change  which  any  group  has  ever 
experienced.    Changes  are  occurring  in  10  years  which  match  the  events  that  once 
required  centuries. 

This  kind  of  experience  is  hard  to  adapt  to  —  and  hard  to  put  into 
words.    So  we  tend  to  tell  each  other  about  our  frustrations  instead  of  our 
ideas.    Somehow,  even  though  we  cannot  find  adequate  words,  we  must  also 
communicate  our  ideas  about  our  problems  if  we  are  to  formulate  consistent  and 
responsible  workable  policies  for  action.    This  can  best  be  done  as  we  are  doing 
it  here  —  face  to  face,  openly  and  honestly. 

Let  me  illustrate.    As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  yet  has  adequately 
portrayed  the  dilemma  of  the  farmer  who  feels  he  must  plant  all  his  land  to 
crops  if  he  is  to  survive  —  and  who  knows  that  if  he  and  his  neighbors  do  this, 
together  they  will  produce  more  than  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit. 

When  this  is  reported,  it  usually  ccmes  out  that  the  farmer  wants  to 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.    How  many  times  have  you  heard  or  read  that  the 
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farmer  -wants  to  produce  all  he  can  and  to  have  the  public  pay  a  high  -orice  for 
it  either  in  the  market  or  through  price  support  programs.    This  is  a  cynical 
distortion  —  a  quick,  flippant  way  of  describing  a  problem  that  you  feel  and  I 
feel  as  a  hard  knot  in  the  pit  of  our  stomach. 

I  see  and  hear  distortions  like  this  every  day,  and  when  I  do,  I  know 
that  it  widens  rather  than  narrows  the  gap  of  understanding  we  must  close  if  the 
American  people  are  going  to  deal  adequately  with  the  challenge  of  abundance. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  us  all  —  farmer,  lawyer,  merchant,  mechanic,  engineer  and 
housewife. 

Thus,  I  am  here  not  only  to  shorten  the  distance  between  my  desk  and 
your  farm,  but  also  through  the  press,  radio  and  television  to  encourage  other 
people  to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say.    Out  of  this  can  come  further  progress 
toward  better  farm  income,  better  rural  communities,  and  a  better  farm-city 
relationship. 

This  has  worked  in  the  past.    I  recall  that  before  going  to  Washington 
in  1961,  I  talked  with  many  dairy  farmers  who  said  that  something  must  be  done 
soon  or  they  would  have  to  quit  farming.    I  talked  with  wheat  producers  who  knew 
that  something  would  have  to  be  done  soon  about  the  wheat  surplus. 

V/heat  was  one  of  the  most  crucial  problems  facing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  January  1961.    1/iJheat  farmers  had  a  program  that  called  for 
acreage  allotments  with  price  supports.    But  bigger  wheat  surpluses,  further 
expansion  of  storage,  and  eventual  price  disaster  were  built  into  that  program. 

Over  the  years,  as  yields  improved,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  wheat 
program  —  which  was  enacted  in  1933  —  could  no  longer  cope  with  the  problem  of 
expanding  wheat  production  in  a  domestic  market  which  required  about  the  same 
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anount  of  wheat  in  1961  as  in  1900.    As  a  result,  ve  had  l,k  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  in  storage  in  1961  —  enough  to  fill  our  domestic  needs  for  more  than  two 
years.    More  than  1.1  billion  bushels  was  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  largely  from  the 
Central  Plains  —  nearly  four  years'  supply  for  domestic  and  dollar  export 
markets , 

The  problem  may  have  looked  somewhat  different  from  your  farm,    A  two- 
year  supply  of  wheat  was  only  a  remote  threat  to  wheat  prices  since  it  was 
isolated  from  the  market  by  the  price  support  program.    It  di.d  act  as  a  damper 
on  prices,  but  supports  maintained  prices  fairly  well.    Your  acreage  was  already 
cut  one-third  below  19$3)  and  you  wanted  acreage  to  go  up  —  not  down. 

You  may  have  seen  the  problem  differently  also  because  there  are 
many  different  types  and  classes  of  wheat  grown  throughout  the  country. 
Producers  in  every  area  have  been  told  that  "your  wheat  is  the  best  there  is, 
and  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  it."    Since  there  was  little  that  an 
individual  farmer  could  do  about  the  overall  wheat  surplus,  he  might  as  well 
believe  that  the  problem  really  belonged  to  someone  else. 

The  wheat  surplus  left  over  from  the  19^0 's  wouldn't  simply  go 
away;  it  could  only  get  worse  as  it  had  done  year  after  year  in  the  19^0 's. 
It  was,  and  is,  a  threat  to  farm  income,  and  thus  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
rural  community.    Wheat  supplies  filled  all  available  storage  space.  But 
even  more  serious,  unless  changes  were  made,  we  could  expect  100  to  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  be  added  to  already  record  stocks  each  year. 

The  course  which  had  been  set  for  wheat  in  the  1950 's  could  not  be 
continued.    Recognizing  this.  Congress  enacted  an  emergency  program  for  wheat 
as  well  as  for  feed  grains  in  1961,    This  program  was  later  extended  to  the  1963 
crop.    Together  with  expanded  exports  it  has  reduced  wheat  stocks  by  about  2$0 
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million  bushels.    A  further  sharp  reduction  is  assured  by  mid-196U.    With  the 
large  exports  which  seem  to  be  assured  by  current  conditions  in  Europe,  the  wheat 
carryover  will  fall  to  about  1  billion  bushels  next  year.    This  is  good  news  for 
farmers,  for  taxpayers,  and  for  the  world  wheat  market. 

In  addition  to  the  emergency  programs  for  wheat.  Congress  approved  a 
long  range  program.    Failure  to  secure  approval  of  the  1961;  wheat  program  in  the 
referendum  has  dimmed  the  prospects  both  for  supporting  wheat  incomes  and  for 
reducing  wheat  stocks  in  1961;.    However,  I  am  confident  that  we  can  avoid  further 
increases  in  wheat  stocks  next  year  if  most  wheat  farmers  plant  within  allotments 
as  now  indicated,  and  if  participation  continues  at  a  high  level  in  the  feed 
grain  program.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  do  everything  possible  within 
existing  authority  to  hold  up  wheat  prices  in  1961;,  and  to  expand  wheat  exports. 
We  started  to  do  this  the  day  after  the  referendum  by  assuring  the  continuation  of 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  and  by  assuring  farmers  that  CCC  stocks  wi3J. 
not  be  dumped  on  the  market. 

Feed  grains  were  in  similar  trouble  in  1961.    Com  stocks  were  2  billion 
bushels j  sorghum  grain  supplies  amounted  to  ij  years*  supply.    We  were  nearing  the 
danger  point  where  these  massive  supplies  would  break  out  and  flood  the  market. 
The  signs  were  all  there  —  feed  grain  prices  had  trended  lower  each  succeeding 
year;  we  were  entering  a  new  crop  year  with  all  available  storage  space  in  usej 
storage  costs  were  becoming  intolerable.    New  binsites  and  new  grain  elevators 
dotted  the  landscape  everywhere.    Unless  we  could  get  swift  and  effective 
legislation,  stocks  would  increase  fiirther.    The  consequences  for  the  grain 
producer,  the  livestock  farmer,  and  eventually  the  grain  storage  industry  were 
going  to  be  disastrous, 
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As  you  remember,  the  emergency  feed  grain  bill  v?as  passed  by  the 
Congress  early  in  1961  —  in  record  time.    It  was  the  first  major  piece  of 
legislation  "which  President  Kennedy  signed,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
durable.    In  its  first  year,  because  of  your  cooperation  and  despite  record 
yields,  it  -was  a  far  greater  success  than  "we  had  anticipated.    Its  reputation 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  programs  ever  available  to  farmers  is 
well  deserved.    It  is  no  accident  that  half  the  farmj  in  Kansas  participate  in 
that  program. 

The  emergency  feed  grain  program  would  have  been  a  success  if  it  had 
simply  balanced  production  in  1^61  with  consunption.    Instead,  the  program  reduced 
feed  grain  stocks  by  some  13  million  tons,  about  hOO  million  bushels.  The 
downward  pressure  on  grain  prices  eased,  and  the  threat  to  livestock  growers 
was  eased  as  well.    Today,  with  corn  surpluses  nearly  eliminated  and  sorghum 
stocks  being  reduced,  feed  grain  prices  —  in  Kansas  or  in  Kansas  City  —  are 
at  the  highest  levels  in  five  years.    This  is  the  best  possible  insurance  against 
any  serious  break  in  the  price  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  against  demands  for 
support  programs  for  cattle  and  hogs. 

The  feed  grain  program,  continued  in  1961  and  1963  with  relatively 
minor  changes,  is  now  in  effect  through  1965.    It  has  reduced  feed  grain  stocks 
by  almost  a  third  —  and  promises  to  wipe  out  the  stored  surplus  by  1965.  Grain 
has  moved  out  of  storage  and  into  use.    Farm  incomes  have  been  boosted.  Today 
a  big  com  crop  is  good  news  —  not  another  milestone  on  the  road  to  farm  disaster. 

From  your  farms  early  in  1961  you  probably  saw  the  feed  grain  problem 
as  low  prices  in  a  period  of  rising  costs,  and  as  a  threatening  flood  of  grain 
which  could  wreck  your  hog  and  cattle  markets  if  it  ever  broke  loose.  Individu- 
ally, there  wasn't  much  anyone  of  you  could  have  done  about  it  except  to  sit  and 
watch  things  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
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I  saw  the  problem  early  in  1961  as  a  threat  to  farm  income,  and  thus 
to  your  prosperity  and  that  of  rural  communities.    It  -was  compounded  by  the 
total  lack  of  storage  space  for  an  additional  300-UOO  million  bushels  of  grain 
■which  -would  be  added  to  surpluses  from  a  crop  that  was  going  to  be  planted 
■within  a  fe"w  ■weeks  early  in  1961, 

I  remember  my  initial  deep  worry  that  the  first  thing  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  face  would  be  grain  rotting  on  the  ground  because 
there  was  no  storage  space  for  it,    I  no  longer  have  that  concern,  at  least. 
Today  we  have  about  1  billion  bushels  of  space  —  filled  by  CCC  grain  in  1961  — 
available  to  farmers  and  the  trade,  in  addition  to  expanded  grain  storage 
facilities  on  farms.    Most  of  the  bushels  of  stored  corn  is  on  farms  —  where 
it  belongs  —  or  in  binsites  near  the  farms  where  it  was  produced  and  where  it 
will  be  used.    Only  2i?  percent  of  all  com  stocks  today  are  in  commercial  storage. 

Overall,  the  programs  in  wheat  and  feed  grains  since  I960  have 
reduced  stocks  by  about  one  billion  bushels,  contributing  to  a  better  balance 
between  supply  and  demand.    They  have  helped  to  raise  net  farm  income  by  nearly 
one  billion  dollars  above  I960  levels  in  both  1961  and  1962,  and  they  are 
providing  savings  in  storage  costs  and  shipping  charges  of  more  than  $800,000 
a  day. 

With  each  commodity  you  have  seen  the  problems  and  the  opportunities 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  than  I  have  had  to  view  them.    But  tfae  programs 
established  and  actions  taken  are  succeeding  because  they  are  solutions 
which  you  from  your  farm  and  I  from  my  desk  can  recognize  as  workable  solutions 
and  responsible  actions. 
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I  am  here  today  primarily  to  discuss  -where  -we  are  going  —  not  where 
■we  have  been.    I  know... and  you  know...  that  -we  continue  to  face  critical  and 
serious  problems.    We  need  to  discuss  them. and  I  want  to  listen  to  what  you 
have  to  say  about  them.    Your  farm  problem  and  my  "agricultural  problem" 
originate  from  the  same  source.    It  is  simply  that  the  total  capacity  of 
agriculture  to  produce  has  outrun  the  ability  of  the  American  people  and  our 
dollar  export  markets  and  our  Food  for  Peace  program  to  consume  what  can  be 
produced.    It  is  a  problem  that  can^t  be  pushed  under  the  bed.    We  have  to 
look  at  it  together,  and  I  have  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  that  if 
every  farmer  produces  all  he  can,  no  farmer  is  going  to  get  a  good  price  for 
what  he  produces. 

Now,  when  I  point  to  the  initial  inprovements  —  the  first  steps 
away  from  potential  disaster  —  I  am  constantly  mindful  that  some  of  these 
gains  have  been  bought  at  a  high  price. 

Under  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program,  for  example,  about  20  million 
acres  formerly  in  com,  sorghum,  and  barley  will  need  to  be  taken  out  of 
production  each  year  for  an  indefinite  time  if  present  levels  of  income  are 
to  be  maintained  and  if  new  suipluses  are  to  be  avoided.    This  will  require 
large  expenditures  —  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  per  year 
for  payments  to  insure  voluntary  participation.    Once  the  surplus  is  gone, 
we  can  spend  less  than  we  have  been  spending,  and  far  less  than  some  other 
approaches  would  cost.    But  the  feed  grain  program  will  still  cost  a  lot 
of  money. 

From  where  I  sit,  I  realize  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  spend 
for  farm  programs.    Farmers  deserve  and  can  expect  fair  treatment,  but  we  deal 
with  an  urban  society  —  and  a  Congress  made  up  increasingly  of  city 
Congressman. 
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Today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  there  are  about  300  members 
■without  a  major  farm  producing  interest  in  their  district  —  against  perhaps 
135  members  i^ho  can  be  classed  as  farm  or  rural.    Only  30  years  ago  it  was 
just  the  reverse.    Farmers  can  expect  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  Congress, 
but  more  and  more,  our  interests  must  be  geared  to  urban  and  consumer  and  tax- 
payer interests  also.    An  urban  Congress  "will  not  be  united  by  a  divided 
agriculture,  or  an  agriculture  not  attuned  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.    It  is 
very  clear  that  ^we  must  persuade,  and  no  longer  can  expect  to  get  Congress  to 
respond  to  the  power  of,  what  was  once  called  the  farm  bloc. 

Another  major  factor  in  the  unfinished  business  of  agricultural  policy 
is  the  wheat  situation.    In  May  the  farmers  rejected  a  wheat  program  which  would 
have  continued  to  reduce  surpluses,  maintained  incomes  at  recent  levels,  and 
gradually  reduced  costs  to  the  Government.    As  a  result,  wheat  farmers  this  fall 
are  planting  a  crop  for  which  the  price  support  will  be  about  $1.25  per  bushel 
and  for  which  market  prices  are  expected  to  be  veiy  low. 

We  have  heard  little  from  farmers  about  wheat  since  the  Referendum. 
Members  of  Congress  report  that  their  mail  has  been  light  with  respect  to  wheat 
this  year.    Some  say  that  this  means  that  the  wheat  farmers  are  satisfied  with 
the  program  which  is  in  effect  as  a  result  of  the  Referendum.    Others  say  that 
the  wheat  farmers  will  not  realize  the  implications  of  the  new  situation  until 
next  harvest  when  the  crop  is  big  and  the  price  is.  low,    I  am  here  because  I 
want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say, 

I  also  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  some  of  the  non- 
commodity  programs  and  ideas  that  we  are  using  to  help  resolve  the  rural  dilemma 
we  face  together.    We  have  begun  abroad  a  basic  program  to  encourage  and  assist 

local  leadership  in  the  rural  community  to  develop  new  job  opportunities 

for  farmers  and  non-farmers  —  and  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 
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This  is  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Program.    All  the  resources  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  are  contributing  to  this  effo3rb.    It  enphasizes  the  use,  not 
idling,  of  land;  the  development  of  communities,  not  their  stagnation  and 
decline.    Its  aim  is  a  rural  renaissance  through  a  host  of  new  opportunities 
in  rural  areas...  ranging  from  on-farm  recreation  for  pay  to  neu  industiy. .. 
from  improved  housing  to  modem  community  i^ater  systems ....  from  new  ways  to 
utilize  what  the  land  produces  to  more  adequate  supplies  of  water  needed  for 
industrial  development.    RAD  seeks,  in  effect,  to  help  the  rural  community 
compete  not  only  for  a  fair  share  of  our  growing  economy,  but  also  for  the 
affection  of  its  own  sons  and  daughters. 

I  also  am  eager  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  substantial 
efforts  being  made  to  share  more  widely  the  food  you  produce  so  abundantly, 
with  the  people  both  at  home  and  abroad.    We  have  since  1961  more  than  doubled 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  program  which  provides  food  directly  to  needy 
people  at  home.    We  have  launched  a  new  Food  Stamp  program  on  a  pilot  basis 
in  k3  areas  around  the  country,  helping  3^8,000  in  low  income  families  to 
increase  their  purchases  of  food  products  they  need.    More  than  6  million 
needy  people  are  aided  by  the  Department's  food  distribution  program  each 
month,  and  this  week,  18  million  school  children  will  once  more  benefit  from 
the  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  doing  the  same  job  overseas  —  and 
more.    I  have  personally  traveled  where  I  saw  the  enormous  benefits  which 
have  come  from  tliis  program.    We  are  today  providing  food  for  some  77.3 
million  persons  in  112  nations  through  our  foreign  donation  program. 
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We  are  pioneering  in  the  use  of  food  as  capital  in  helping  to  develop  needed 
public  facilities  in  many  countries.    School  lunch  programs  are  reaching  over 
ho  million  school  children  —  and  for  most  of  them,  the  school  lunch  is  the 
most  nutritious  meal  they  get.    If  history  remembers  our  nation  kindly,  the 
■willingness  of  the  American  people  —  and  American  farmers  —  to  share  their 
abundance  vjill  be  a  major  reason. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities,  then,  -which  have 
been  constantly  on  my  mind  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years.  These 
problems  and  opportunities  have  been  your  concern,'  too.    It  is  good  that  "we 
meet  to  discuss  them  together. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 
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It  is  always  good  to  return  to,  the  Midwest       particularly  at  this  time 
of  the  year  when  the  corn  and  soybeans  are  ready  for  harvesting.     I  have  recently 
returned  from  a  month- long  trip  to  a  part  of  the  world  where  the  harvesting  does 
not  look  as  good  as  it  does  here.    That  is  the  world  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.^ 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  four  countries  that  our  party  of  agri- 
cultural experts  visited  are  a  different  world.    This  is  particularly  apparent 
to  an  American  Secretary  of  Agriculture  whose  main  problems  at  home  are  con- 
nected  with  over- abundance.     In  the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
without  exception  --  farmers  and  agricultural  and  political  officials  are  trying 
to  figure  out  ways  of  increasing  production. 

They  are  literally  straining  every  resource  to  produce  more  and  more 
of  everything.  How  they  would  envy  the  lush  fields  of  corn  that  you  grow  with 
such  great  facility  --  and  they  grow  with  such  great  difficulty!  One  of  their 
main  problems,  of  course,  is  a  short  growing  season.  All  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
except  for  a  small  tip  of  desert  soil  in  Central  Asia,  is  north  of  Vandalia  -- 
and  most  of  the  producing  land  is  far,  far  north  of  your  latitude.  Moscow  is 
about  400  miles  farther  north  than  Winnipeg,  Canada.  " 

The  weather  is  always  a  threat  in  the  continental  climate  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Winters  are  long  and  cold  and  capricious,  and  rainfall  in  the  growing  seasons  is 

sometimes  nonexistent  in  regions  where  it  is  needed  most.    Last  summer,  for 

example,  there  was  a  serious  drought  in  some  of  the  grain  areas,  and  that  was 

followed  up  by  one  of  the  worst  winters  in  years.    While  the  principal  objective 

of  my  trip  was  a  long-range  look  at  the  agricultural  potential  --  not  a  short- term 
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crop  assessment,  which  would  have  been  impossible  under  the  pressures  of  time  and 
area  coverage       I  nonetheless  learned  about  crop  problems  anticipated  this  year* 
They  are  problems  that  apparently  are  more  serious  than  the  Russians  disclosed  at 
that  time.     In  recent  days  they  have  been  buying  large  quantities  of  free  world 
wheat       possibly  in  part  to  fulfill  their  shipping  commitments  to  other  Commuoist 
countries  that  depend  upon  them  for  grain^^-^^ 

A  high  Soviet  official  told  us  that  in  the  Ukraine       the  traditional 
breadbasket  of  Russia       there  was  a  thaw  last  January,  which  was  followed  by  a 
hard  freeze  that  kept  the  winter  wheat  under  ice  through  most  of  February.  He 
said  the  result  of  this  was  either  winter  kill,  which  was  resown  to  other  crops 
this  spring,  or  a  wheat  yield  that  was  reduced  by  4%  to  6  bushels  per  acre. 

I 

.'»..'..       •  >,'•-.•..• 

In  all  of  the  agricultural  regions  that  we  visited,  we  discovered  a 

shortage  of  rainfall  which  threatened  crops  planted  this  spring.    We  were  told 

that  moisture  had  been  very  short  in  the  current  growing  season  in  an  important 

■       ,  •  ........ 

spring  wheat  area  of  the  "new  lands"  near  Orenburg.     In  many  areas,  the  drought 
continued  well  into  August. 


It  is  apparent  that  adverse  weather  and  fauHy  production  practices, 
such  as  lack  of  summer  fallowing  in  the  dry  regions,  has  caught  up  with  the 
Russians  in  the  form  of  several  successive  mediocre  crops.    Undoubtedly  this 
has  eaten  into  their  reserves  and  forced  them  to  order  large  grain  imports  in 
recent  days.    However,  since  the  Soviet  government  does  not  publicize  its 
figures  on  reserves  and  has  not  issued  production  totals  this  year,  we  can  only 
guess  at  the  extent  of  the  1963  crop  damage. 


In  the  United  States,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a  different  set  of ' 
problems.    We  must  deal  with  surpluses  and  try  to  adjust  the  almost  irrepressible 
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tendency  of  Anerican  fanners  to  produce  more  than  we  can  use  and  thus  force  down 
prices  and  farm  income. 


Since  1932,  we  have  taken  about  75  million  acres  out  of  production.  In 
the  same  years,  the  Russians  have  put  150  m,illion  additional  acres  into  produc- 
tion. 

I  have  said,  only  partly  in  jest,  .that  a  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  returning  from  a  Communist  country  needs  to  undergo  a  de-briefing 
because  the  farm  problems  of  the  two  worlds  are  so  dramatically  different.  The 
shock  of  readjustment  is  almost  that  great. 

I  might  express  the  opinion,  too,  that  the  food  problems  of  the  Commu- 
nist  countries  are  easier  to  understand.     It's  easy  for  farmers  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  understand  why  they  should  produce  more,  but  it's  much  more  difficult 
to  appreciate  a  need  to  produce  less.    American  farmers  feed  us  better  and  more 
cheaply  in  proportion  to  our  income  than  any  Qther  farmers  in  the  world  today, 
or  in  all  of  history.  ,  Xh^y  have,  earned,  l:.j:\e  sympathetic,  appreciation  of  the 
American  people.    But  few  Americans  understand  the  dilemma  of  a  farmer  who  wants 
to  use  all  of  his  land  efficiently  and  produce  food  to  his  maximum  ability  --  and 

yet  who  knows  that,  if  he  does,  he  will  produce  more  than  can  loe  sold  at  a  fair 

*  i  ■ 

profit. 

:  Unfortaasdt^ly,  this  dilemma  is  being  distorted,  for  the  U.  S.  farmer 

is  usually  picture  not  in  terms  of  this  economic  crisis,  but  rather  as  a  man 
who  wants  only  a  subsidy. 
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Nevertheless,  despite  all  our  difficulties,  I  am  glad  that  we  have  our 
food  problem  of  abundance  and  not  th<^lrs  o'i  scarcity. 

That  brings  me  to  the  four  points  I  should  like  to  make  here  today: 

First:    There  are  contrasts, between  our  systems       agricultural  con- 
trasts  and  political  contrasts. 

Second:    There  are  benefits       mutjaal  benefits       to  be  derived  from 
maintaining  and  even  expanding  contacts  with  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Third:    The  spirit  of  Individualism  Is  hard  to  eradicate  from  the 
human  breast       even  In  col lectlvlzecl  nations. 

And  Fourth:    In  the  economic  war  which  Khrushchev  Is  launching,  American 
agricultural  productivity  Is  one  of  our  most  potent  weapons. 


But  before  examining  those  points,  I  want  to  talk  with  you  for  a  few 
moments  about  my  visit  to  the  Communist  world       e^p^clally  t(^  the  Soviet  Union.  1 
Not  to  give  you  a  detailed  ox  schplai^ly  analysis  of  Soviet  agriculture  but 
just  to  give  you  some  of  my  Impressions  of  farming  In  a  collectivized  economy. 


I  consider  It  my  Job  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Icnow  what  goes  on  { 
In  agriculture  everywhere  In  the  world  In  terms  of  the  position  of  our  country 

i 

with  relation  to  all  others.    Eastern  Europe  Is  both  a  customer  and  a  competitor 

i 

today,  and  promises  to  become  a  more  Important  one  In  the  future.     It  Is  the 
most  powerful  bloc  outside  of  our  own  country,  and  agriculture.  In  which  about 
half  of  Its  people  are  engaged  (as  compared  with  8  percent  of  our  people).  Is 
a  vital  part  of  the  life  and  economy  of  those  Communist  countries.     It  Is  part 
of  my  Job  to  know  all  I  can  about  It. 
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We  traveled  widely,  and  we  worked  early  and  late;    We  talked  to  people 
to  peasants  and  to  collective  farm  chairmen  and  to  political  leaders.    We  sat 
down  at  tables  and  toured  experiment  stations  and  tramped  the  fields  with  them. 
We  asked  detailed  questions  about  their  planning  and  organization       about  the^i.i; 
machines  and  cultural  practices       about  their  system  and  how  it  is  organized 
and  how  it  works.    We  asked  about  research,  institutions,  techniques,  and  about 
their  adjustments  to  local  conditions. 

I  don't  cl Aim  to  have  become  an  expert  in  30  days.    But  with  me  I  had 
distinguished  specialists  in  several  phases  of  U.  S.  agriculture  and  Soviet 
agriculture.    Our  party  was  able  to  split  up  at  various  points,  and  so  I  had 
the  benefit  of  several  pairs  of  eyes  trained  in  science,  in  agricultural  engi- 
neering, and  in  economics. 

We  flew  6,000  miles  in  the  Soviet  Union  alone,  in  Russian  commercial  . 
airplanes.    One  ^^e^  I  recall,  we  landed  on  a  grass  runway  in  a  heavy,  four- 
engine,  turbo-prop  airplane.    We  stirred  up  enough  dust  --  believe  me  --  to  have 
accounted  for  a  recent  Soviet  conference  on  wind  erosion.    The  Russians  are 
beginning  to  be  concerned  about  the  effects  of  wind  erosiont  and  dust  storms  in 
these  so-called  "new  lands"  which  were  first  broken  to  the  plow  fin  1954  and  .... 
which  have  given  them  100  million  additional  acres  of  grain  production,  mostly 
wheat.    We  were  the  first  Merican  delegation  to  stop  at  that  frontier-type  ,  , 
city  of  Orenburg  --on  the  hot,  dry,  flat  plains,  or  steppes  ^-  since  the  Hoover 
famine  relief  commission  visited  there  after  World  War  I.  , 

Our  experts  were  critical  of  some  of  the  cultural  practices  followed 
in  this  new  lands  area,  where  there  Is  virtually  no  rain  during  July  and  August. 
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We  think  they  plow  too  deep,  and  plant  too  deep,  and  use  too  much  seed.    Yet  we 
found  these  same  cultural  methods  followed  ixi  the  dry  land  areas  all  over  the 
^. S.S.R.    Apparently  they  have  been  decreed  in  Moscow.    A  lack  of  local  decision- 
making      a  lack  of  flexibility       appears  to  be  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of 
the  socialist  system. 

Next  we  flew  south  and  east  into  Central  Asia,  into  the  parched  desert 
land  of  Uzbekistan,  where  the  Russians  grow  irrigated  cotton.    It  was  104  degrees i 
the  day  we  landed  there. 

Then  we  began  to  cirf^le  back,  stppjping  i|Q,  the  Krasnodar  region       in  . 
their  corn  belt       which  1^  at,  about  the  Sjame,  ],atitude  as  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The 
countryside  looks  much  like  central  Illinois,  except  that  yoii  don't  see  any 
soybeans.    Again,  there  is  no  rainfall  during  the  late  summer  growing  season, 
and  soybeans  don't  thrive  there.    The  Russians  get  two- thirds  of  their  vegetable 
oil  from  sunflowers. 

Our  next  atop  was  in  the  Ukraine. .  Then  on  to. Belorussia,  Leningrad, 
and  back  to  Moscow, 

Besides  flying  over  vast  distances,  we  rode  hundreds  of  miles  over 
bumpy  roads  and  tramped  countless  steps  through  endless  fields  and  milk  sheds 
and  hog  barns.    Our  first  stop  in  the  new  lands  was  at  a  275,000  acre  state  farm 
(more  than  half  as  large  as  all  of  Fayette  County),  with  130,000  acres  planted 
to  spring  wheat  and  other  crops.    Can  you  imagine  the  administrative  problems 
in  running  a  farm  that  size?  . 

We  spent  18  days  in  the  Soviet  Union,  topping  off  our  visit  with  a 
two-hour  conference  on  agricultural  problems  with  Premier  Khrushchev.    Then  we 
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spent  a  total  of  another  12  days  in  Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia. 
In  those  countries  we  also  had  conferences  With  the  top  political  and  agricultural 
leaders,  and  saw  their  farms  and  institutions.    We  arrived  home  exhausted.  But 
it  was  worth  the  effort.    We  had  learned  a  lot. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  the  first  of  my  four  points  —  the  contrasts  in 
our  systems. 

I  returned  from  this  revealing  survey  of  socialist  farming  with  my 
conviction  reinforced  that  there  is  no  more  efficient  and  effective  system  of 
agriculture  than  the  American  family  farm.    Agricultural  output  is  one  of  the 
proudest  achievements  —  indeed,  one  of  the  miracles  --of  the  American  economy. 
It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  incentives  of  free  enterprise.    Under  it,  our  farmers 
have  something  to  work  for  which  is  lacking  'in  collective  systems. 

Compare  the  results,  if  anyone  doubts  this.    Eight  percent  of  our 
population  feeds  our  185  million  people,  with  enough  left  over  to  furnish  food 
and  fiber  for  a  Food  for  Peace  program  which  is  active  in  100  countries,  plus 
ample  reserves  against  emergency  at  home.    This  compares  with  50  percent  of  „ 
the  Soviet  population  producing  a  far  less  satisfactory  and  more  expensive  diet. 
One  U,  S.  farmer  feeds  27  people,  one  Russian  farmer  6  people.    T^he  American 
consumer  spends  only  19  percent  of  his  disposable  income  for;  a  well-balanced, 
attractive  diet  that  comes  to  him  in  handy  packages  and  cans  and  in  frozen  and 
convenient  forms.    The  Soviet  people,  on  the  other  hand,  spend  nearly  half  of 
their  income  on  foods  that  run  heavily  to  cereals  and  starch.    Canned  and  frozen 
foods  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  stores. 
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We  gathered  additional  evidence  of  the  ^erican  farmer's  ability  to 
outproduce  the  Russians  in  the  food  price  comparisons  that  we  made  in  Soviet 


cities.    One  of  their  principal  foods,  bread,  costs  65  cents  for  a  two- pound  loaf, 
as  compared  with  39  cents  here.    You  see^p'epple  buying  just  one  or  two  eggs,  at 
10  to  12  cents  each  for  medium  size;  our  large  eggs  are  5  cents  each^^   Lard  costs 
$1  a  pound  in  Moscow  (they  use  a  great  deal  of  lard),  and  15  cents  in  Washington. 
Remember  also  that  they  pay  these  much  higher  prices  from  salaries  that  are  much 
lower  than  ours  on  the  average. 

Our  consumers  would  be  more  appreciative!- of  the  low  food  prices  wade 
possible  by  the  \Amer lean  farmer  if  they  went  shopping  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Premier  Khrushchev  acknowledged  to  me  that  ^erican  agriculture  is  at 
a  higher  level  than  Soviet  agricuitur^v  but  he  credited  the  U.  S.  advantage  to 
our  "riches,"  not  to  oiir  s^sti^.     I  tolA  him  I  disagreed  with  him,  and  gladly 
accepted  his  challenge  When  he^aid-  iihe  Soviet  Unioi^  intends  to  overt^e  and 
pass  us  in  agriculture"  by  1970.^  '  ,  .  ./r-=  .   v  ,  . 

,    This  kind  of  peaceful  competition,  I  welcome.    I  do  not  believe  that 
the.  J  socialist  system  of  planning       as  cumbersome  and  inefficient  as  I  saw  it  to 
be       will  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  our  individualistic  family  farm  agri- 
culture  and  its  built-in  incentives.    The  Russians  have  said  many  times  before 
what  they  intend  to  do  in  agriculture,  but  they  continue  to  trail  further  behind 
us. 

Our  two-hour  conference  was  friendly,  but  we  did  needle  one  another  a 
few  times  about  the  respective  merits  of  our  two  systems.     I  offered  to  sell  him 
some  poultry,  but  he  told  me  that  all  he  wanted  to  buy  --  all  he  had  money  for 
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was  production  equipment,  such  as  fertilizer  plants,  chemical  plants,  and  feed 
mixing  plants.     He  said  he  plans  to  invest  more  than  6  billion  dollars  in 
fertilizer  production  in  the  next  five  years  in  order  to  increase  production 
from  20  million  to  100  million  tons  a  year.    Even  if  he  could  increase  the 
production  that  fast       which  I  doubt       I  suspect,  from  our  own  longer  experi- 
ence=  with  fertilizers, sthat  his  less  effic^^     farmers  could  not  learn  to  use 
it  properly  in  su(ch  a  short  time,  '       ?  -      -  :  i 

It  was  good  news,  however,  to  hear  him  say  that  he  intends  to  use  his 
money  for  fertilizer  plants  instead  of  rockets.    He  said  he  is  "fed  up"  with 
rockets  and.  the  .Soviet  Union  has  enough  of  them.    Khrushchev  said  also  that  he 
prefers  competition  for  wheat  and  beef. production  to  competition  for  atomic 
weapons.     I  hope  he  means  it.       .vi  >     :.        t>       ;  m..  .   r>^.   :w  \     .  •  <  ; 

The  organizational  bases  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  Russia 
are  entirely  different,  of  course.    Farm  land  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  nationalized, 
which  is  one  way  of  saying  that  the  state  owns  all  the  land.    There  are  two  types 
of  farms  there  --  state  farms,  which  are  managed  by  the  state  and  operated  by 
workers  hired  for  wages       and  collective  farms,  which  theoretically  are  run  by 
an  elected  chairman  and  by  vote  of  the  members.    Both  kinds  of  farms  must  produce 
certain  quotas  of  commodities  for  the  state,  however,  and  state  inspectors  check 
carefully  on  the  operations ,pf,  the  collective  farms.    This  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  our  family  farm  system,  based  on  private  ownership. 

Not  only  is  Soviet  agriculture  different       the  farmers  are  different. 
There  are  obvious  contrasts  in  the  training  and  background  of  U.  S.  and  Russian 
farmers.    The  American  farmer's  capabilities  are  much  broader  and  his  management 
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skills  much  greater.  We  observed  very  few  farmers  who  could  come  near  to  matching 
the  American  farmer  with  his  working  knowledge  of  agronomy,  meichariics,  veterinary! 
science,  business  management,  and  the  like. 

.V  The  Soviets  are  trying  to  concenti:ate  on  agricultural  education  and 

they  now  have  about . IQO , 000  specialists  of  various  kinds       agronomists,  tractor 
specialists,  animal  husbandrymen,  business  managers,  and  so  forth  stationed 
on  or  available  to  their  50,000  state  and  collective  farms.    But  the  American 
farmer  wraps  up  all  these  specialties  in  one  man,  to  an  amazing  degree. 

The  Russians  are  using  much  more  marginal  ^land,  and  weather  conditions, 
as  I  said,  are  less  advantageous  than  in  the  United  States.    This  difference  in 
climate  is  a  very  real  factor,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  recognize  this  and  to  be  j 
grateful  for  the  rich  blessings  of  climate  and  soil  that  we  have  in  this  country. 

At  Krasnodar,  in  the  corn  belt,  we  vis;(.it:ed  a  research  institute  that 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  wpi^k  with  hybrid  corn.,--,  and  here  the  American  influence 
was  pronounced.    For  a^eas  with  a  short  growing  season,  the  scientists  at 
Krasnodar  recommend  a  hybrid  variety  developed  in  Minnesota.  Where  the  season 
is  longer,  they  recoromeiid  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  varieties.    Hybrids  are  now 
used  on  about  70  percent  of  Soviet  coirn , acreage,  and  within  a  very  few  years, 
we  were  told,  they  will  be  used  almost  exclusively.  j 

At  the  Krasnodar  institute,  the  outstanding  achievement  is  a  new  | 
beardless  wheat  --one  of  the  parents  of  which  was  an  American  variety.  This 
new  wheat  which  is  the  only  one  used  throughout  a  large  region  in  Russia  and  |l 
which  has  spread  to  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Rummanla,  is  claimed  to  have  increased  ^ 
yields  35  percent. 
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The  mention  of  Midwest  corn  varieties  in  Russia  leads  me  naturally 
into  my  second  point       about  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Continued  and 
expanded  scientific,  technical,  cultural,  and  people-to-people  contacts  with 
other  countries       including  countries  with  a  political  system  much  different 
from  ours..;_.  ^' 

We  ought  not  to  be  fearful  of  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Agriculture 
is  a  peaceable  pursuit..    It  is  an. "open  witidow"  between  East  and  West.  Its 
scientific  innovations  are  published  iri  agricultural  journals  for  all  the  world 
to  see  and  to  read.    We  discovered  sgain  and  again  that  the  Des  Moines  newspapers 
are  well  known  in  the  Soviet  Union  because  they  proposed  the  idea  of  exchanges 
between  the  two  countries  some  years  ago. 

Keeping  diplomatic  and  personal  lines  open  between  countries  is  an 
important  way  to  avoid  serious  clashes.    Witness  the  new  "hot  line"  between 
Washington  and  Moscow;  this  is  regarded  as  a  major  step,  and  rightly  so,  in 
preventing  accidental  or  thoughtless  adventures  that  could  wipe  out  most  of 
civilization.     I  said  before  that  agriculture  is  a  peaceable  pursuit.     So  why 
can  we  not  have  an  augmented  "peace"  line  --  an  expanded  line  of  agricultural 
exchanges  --  between  our  two  countries?    What  better  way  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  ever  has  ;to  faake  a  call  Jon  5the  ''^id  line! 

The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union       even  Mr.  Khrushchev       agree  with 
us  that  American  agriculture  is  the  best  in  the  world.     It  follows,  therefore, 
that  perhaps  Russian  agricultural  scientists  and  practitioners  have  more  to 
learn  from  us  than  we  from  them.    For  that  reason,  we  might  selfishly  say: 
"Let's  go  slow  on  exchanges".    But  that  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  not  only 
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because  our  agricultural  knowledge  is  given  wide  publicity  and  is  translated  and 
studied  by  the  Russians  but  also  because  shutting  off  agricultural  exchange 
would  close  down  lines  of  international  communication  over  which  flows  the  broad 
good  will  that  accompanies  personal  contact.    Of  course,  we  can  never  for  an 
instant  let  down  our  own  security  guard.    We  must  never  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  the  Communists  have  abandoned  their  goal  of  world  conquest  that 
would  be  a  negation  of  Marxism,  on  which  their  whole  philosophic  structure  is 
built.  •  '  ■■■■  ■ 

Both  countries  benefit  from  such  exchanges.    Cross- fertilization  of 
our  own  ideas  and  techniques  is  important  to  the  United  States,  Just  as  is 
cross- fertilization  of  some  of  our  plants  and  trees. 

In  Leningrad  we  visited  the  All- Union  Institute  of  Plant  Industry, 
which  maintains  plant  exchanges  with  80  countries.    Scientists  are  sent  out  all 
over  the  world  to  collect  plants  and  view  the  work  in  agricultural  schools  and 
institutions. 

Years  ago  the  exchange  program  between  the  United  States  and  that 
Institute  was  allowed  to  lapse,  but  in  1959  tliis  exchange  was  re-established. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  received  2,300  lots  in  exchange  for  about  the  same' 
number  sent  over  there  from  this  country.  '  "  ' 

We  are  Interested  in  sending  explorers  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  search 

among  wild  plants,  and  we  recently  concluded  an  agreement  to  permit  two  American 

scientists  to  do  this.     Right  now,  they  are  in  the  Crimea,  after  having  spent 

several  days  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia.     This  can  benefit  us,  since  some 

< 
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of  our  wheat  and  fruit  species  were  developed  in  that  part  of  the  world.  By 
exploring  among  wild  species,  we  can  perhaps  find  strains  that  resist  diseases 
and  insects        and  which  have  other  desirable  characteristics  that  can  be  bred 
into  our  commercial  varieties.    We  can  also  search  for  insect  predators  and 
parasites  that  might  be  used  here  to  combat  our  insect  pests. 

Our  explorers  have  been  doing  this  in  other  countries        and  we  are 
interested  in  doing  this  kind  of  work  within  the  great  land  mass  that  is  the 
Soviet  Union.    We  discussed  the  possibility  of  further  arrangements  of  this 
kind  with  the  Soviets  at  several  levels  and  found  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
I  brought  it  up,  then,  with  Premier  Khrushchev,  and  he  replied  that  plant 
exploration  is  important,  and  that  he  is  in  favor  of  such  exchanges. 

One  of  the  plant  characteristics  that  we  can  use  in  our  breeding 
program  was  present  in  some  low- growing  apples  and  cherries  that  we  saw  in 
Moscow.     These  little  trees       which  came  from  Siberia       are  no  more  than  18 
inches  off  the  ground  and  spread  out  like  a  creeping  plant.    We  understood 
that  when  winter  comes,  the  snow  covers  up  the  whole  tree,  arid  it  can,  therefore, 
survive       despite  the  bitter  Siberian  winters.  .     .  c 

We  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  their  beardless  wheat;  and 
about  hard  spring  wheat  we  saw  at  Orenburg  that  was  reported  to  test  at  an 
unusually  high  protein  content.     In  Bulgaria,  we  saw  a  beautiful  hybrid  tomato 
which  our  scientists  said  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  world;  Bulgaria  exports 
250,000  tons  of  this  hybrid  annually.     At  a  general  agricultural  collective 
in  Yugoslavia,  we  were  shown  alfalfa  and  corn  pellets  that  had  been  developed 
on  the  farm.    We  saw  some  interesting  vitamin  pellets  developed  on  a  first-rate 
hog  farm  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
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What  I'm  saying  is  that  both  nations       all  of  our  nations  can 
benefit  from  the  kind  of  scientific  exchange  we  are  trying  to  enlarge. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make  --  and  it  is  an  encouraging  one  --  is 
that  even  under  a  Communist  system  that  has  survived  for  a  generation  and  a  » 

half,  as  it  has  in  Russia,  a  feeling  of  individualism  continues  to  be  a  part 

■'  ■  ■  r  Hi 

of  the  human  spirit. 

The  success  of  the  small  private  plot  is  an  example.     In  the  Soviet 
Union  a  collective  farmer  may  cultivate  a  little  more  than  two  acres,  and  a 
worker  on  a  state  farm  about  a  third  of  an  acre  for  himself.  ' 


Although  private  farm  plots  are  not  officially  encouraged  and  do  not 
benefit  from  the  government's  extension  service,  these  small  private  enterprises i 
are  very  productive  and  make  up  a  significant  part  of  agricultural  production 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  because  they  give  individual  farmers  a  chance  to  exercise  their 
own  initiative. 

I  want  to  mention  one  other  item  on  the  durability  of  the  human  spirit. 
The  first  collective  farm  we  visited  in  Poland  had  over  the  mantlepiece  not  the 
inevitable  picture  of  Lenin  which  we  saw  everywhere  in  the  U.S.S.R.  but,  instead, 
a  crucifix.  '  ^ 

In  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  possible,  though  not  always  easy,  to  attend 
church  services.     In  Minsk,  for  example,  Mrs.  Freeman  asked  the  Agriculture 
Minister  at  our  first  briefing  session  about  attending  church  the  following 
day,  which  was  Sunday.     The  Agriculture  Minister  said  he  was  a  Communist  and 
did  not  go  to  church,  and  in  fact  he  didn't  even  know  where  there  was  a  church, 
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but  that  he  would  find  out  and  see  that  it  was  arranged.     So  she  and  I  went  to 
a  service  at  a  Russian  Orthodox  Church.    We  had  been  told  ahead  of  time  that  we  . 
might  expect  to  see  only  peasant  women  of  advanced  years  there.    We  were 
pleasantly  surprised.    There  were  a  number  of  middle-aged  men  and  women,  and 
some  young  people,  too.  .  ;.r 

The  members  of  our  traveling  party  had  many,  many  visits  with  everyday 
citizens  in  the  countries  we  visited  --  people  on  the  farms,  in  factories,  in 
the  streets.    Whenever  possible,  I  would  say  a  few  words  to  farmhands,  to  staff 
people,  or  just  to  curious  onlookers,  along  these  lines: 

"I  bring  you  greetings  from  President  Kennedy  and  the  American  people 
and  expressions  of  friendship  and  a  desire  for  peace  in  the  world." 

And  in  each  case,  the  people,  many  of  whom  had  never  seen  an  American, 

responded  with  warm  applause  and  crowded  around  happily  to  shake  hands. 

■  -i  ■ 

J        I  must  admit  that  I  had  not  anticipated  such  a  completely  friendly 
response  as  we  received  from  the  Russian  people,  particularly  in  view  of  all 
the  ant i- American  propaganda  calling  us  imperialist  warmongers,  that  they  have 
heard  over  the  years.    We  discovered  an  immense  reserve  of  friendship  for  the 
United  States  among  the  people  themselves.    Their  talk  was  always  about  peace, 
and  they  responded  spontaneously  to  the  message  that  President  Kennedy  and  the 
American  people  want  peace.     It  is  hard  for  me  to  communicate  the  intensity  of 
their  feeling  about  peac6. '.t 

Then  we  visited  cities  that  had  been  destroyed       leveled  to  the 
ground       in  World  War  II.     In  those  cities,  and  in  that  country  where  20 
million  people  lost  their  lives  in  the  war,  the  memory  of  total  destruction 
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of  life  and  property  is  still  very  real.  Kiev,  for  example,  on  the  Dnieper 
River,  has  been  mostly  rebuilt  since  1946.  Minsk,  a  city  of  600,000,  was  a 
battlefield  in  World  War  II,  and  is  still  being  rebuilt. 

We  were  in  Russia  at  the  time  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was  initialed 
When  the  news  came,  I  was  having  a  rather  technical  discussion  with  the  Ukranian 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Kiev.    The  session  immediately  dissolved  into  a  big 
round  of  speeches  of  friendship.    Other  members  of  our  party  were  on  a  state 
farm.    Applause  and  shouts  of  approval  greeted  the  announcement  there. 

To  summarize  our  agricultural  observations,  let  me  point  out  again 
that  the  specialists  in  our  party  did  not  completely  agree.    But  it  was 
unanimous  that  there  has  been  progress  in  Soviet  agriculture.    The  extent  of 
this  progress,  and  the  amount  of  future  progress  to  be  expected,  are  more 
difficult  to  assess.  .   .  .  , 

It  is  clear  that  Soviet  science  and  research  have  improved,  and  some 
of  it  is  good  indeed.  . 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  are  communicating  know-how  to  farmers 
and  local  managers  better  and  more  effectively  than  w^s  the  case  five  to  ten 
years  ago.  ... 

And  it  is  clear  that  total  production  has  risen  considerably.  In 
the  absence  of  disastrous  weather  situations,  they  have  the  ability  to  feed 

r 

their  people,  although  with  a  very  limited  diet. 


I 


As  you  might  expect,  the  Soviets  are  the  most  successful  in  producing 
those  crops  where  production  can  be  routinized  and  standardized.     That  is, 
grain  and  the  row  crops  --  sugar  beets,  cotton  and  sunflowers.  ^ 

m 
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In  the  more  diversified  kinds  of  farming       such  as  livestock, 
dairying,  fruit  and  vegetables        they  are  lagging  far  behind.     Part  of  the 
reason  is  that  this  kind  of  farming  calls  for  so  many  day-to-day  and  week-to- 
week  decisions  on  the  spot  that  a  remote  decision-making  process  breaks  down 
under  its  own  bureaucratic  weight.  "  ;  ' 

Another  reason  for  the  Soviet  lag  is  a  poor  marketing  system.  This 
is  a  big  deficit  in  Soviet  agriculture.     If  you  can't  market  and  transport  and 
preserve  milk  and  meat  and  vegetables  --  you  can't  produce  them  successfully 
on  a  large  scale.     There  is  a  big  shortage  of  marketing,  distribution,  storing, 
and  processing  facilities. 

As  for  the  future,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Soviets  will  begin  to 
put  more  of  their  capital  resources  into  agriculture.     So  --  while  I  don't 
believe  that  wi,th  their  system  they  will  ever  catch  up  with  us  in  productivity 
per  man  hour  -t^  their  total  prodpction  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  single  greatest  impression  from  my  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
that  we  need  to  increase  our  person-to-person  contacts  with  the  Russian  people  - 
consistent,  of  course,  with  security  principles  and  t<6m ember ing  always  that  the 
Communists  still  are  striving  to  dominate  the  world.    Agriculture  offers  perhaps 
our  best  and  most  peaceful  opportunity  to  do  this. 

But  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union       as  contrasted  with  their  leaders 
don't  necessarily  share  the  desire  to  dominate  the  world  and  to  "bury"  the 
United  States,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  expressed  it.     They  want  peace.     They  feel 
a  friendliness  for  Americans. 
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Agriculture  offers  perhaps  the  best  opportunity  to  meet  these  people 
on  conitnoti  terms.     The  exchange  of  information  on  agriculture  can  be  a  process 
of  mutual  improvement.    Every  American  citizen  who  goes  to  the  Soviet  Union 
learns  something.    Russians  are  strongly  impressed  by  our  institutions  and  our 
way  of  life,  whenever  they  have  the  opportunity  to  experience  them. 

I  strongly  suspect,  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  recent  emphasis 
upon  economic  targets       his  references  to  "economic  war"  and  his  statement 
to  m6  that  he  means  to  take  over  our  agricultural  "priority"  by  1970  that 
■he  now  seeks  to  transform  the  Cold  War  into  an    economic  war.     This  may  account 
for  his  desire  for  military  peace       for  relief  from  the  economic  burdens  of 
building  weapons  for  a  nuclear  war  which  might  destroy  Communism  as  well  as  all 
the  Communists. 

If  Khrushchev  wishes  an  economic  war,  we  are  willing  and  able  to  take 
up  that  challenge.    And  this  is  my  fourth  point       in  such  a  contest,  agriculture 
will  play  an  important  role.     American  agricultural  productivity  today  has 

:  I 

i 

proved  its  superiority  over  any  Communist  system  ever  devised. 

I  am  certain  that  this  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  to  people 
everywhere       even  to  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain       as  they  have  more  and 
more  opportunity  to  learn  about  our  achievements.     In  a  contest  involving 
either  ideology  or  economics,  we  can  whip  the  Communists  hands  down.     And  in 
such  a  contest  you,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  will  lead  the  way. 

. .  .  •■ ' 
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Office  of  the  Secretary 

The  job  of  learning  to  be  Secretary  of  Agrdc^l;l^iupe  is  one  vhich  never  ends 
I  have  learned  some  things  that  I' did  Hot  anticipate  when  I  vent  to  Washington. 

First,  and  most  important,  I  have  found  that  the  distance  from  my  desk  to 
your  farm  cannot  be  described  by  measuring  it  in  miles. 

Second,  I  have  found  that  when  people  say  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  an  impossible  job,  they  describe  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  under  which 
the  individual  farmer  is  working  today.    If  a  farmer's  head  aches  with  worry,  mine 
aches  too,  for  many  of  the  problems  which  individual  farmers  find  they  cannot 
successfully  cope  with,  sooner  or  later  become  the  property  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

I  am  here  today  to  listen.    I  will  be  hearing  from  farmers  across  the 
country  in  the  weeks  ahead       not  so  much  about  "Agricultural  Problems"  but 
about  "Farm  Problems".    I  need  to  find  out  what  you  are  concerned  about  and  what 
you  are  pleased  about       to  hear  your  questions  and  to  answer  them  if  I  can.  I 
have  come  to  look  at  farming  through  your  eyes,  and  to  give  you  in  return,  a 
glimpse  of  agriculture  from  where  I  sit  in  the  Nation's  Capital.    Though  we  look 
through  somewhat  different  windows,  we  must  finally  have  the  same  view  if  we  are 
to  solve  problems  and  make  progress. 

Although  we  approach  the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  farming  from 
different  positions       I  from  my  desk  and  you  from  your  field  —  neither 
farmers  nor  the  Secretary    of    Agriculture    have  any  alternative    but  to  seek 
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responsible  and  workable  solutions  to  farm  problems.    This  meeting  will  help  me 
to  maintain  adequate  communication  regarding  our  mutual  problems       our  common 
concern,     I  hope  it  will  help  you  too. 

I  want  you  to  know  too,  that  I  think  of  farming  not  only  in  national 
and  international  terms  but  also  in  terms  of  the  farm  my  grandfather  homesteaded 
at  Zumbrota,  Minnesota,  where  I  worked  as  a  boy  and  which  I  dearly  love. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  i\merican  agriculture  is  passing  through  one 
of  the  most  rapid  and  trying  periods  of  change  which  any  group  has  ever  experienced. 
Changes  are  occurring  in  10  years  which  match  the  events  that  once  required 
centuries. 

This  kind  of  experience  is  hard  to  adapt  to  —  and  hard  to  put  into 
words.    So  we  tend  to  tell  each  other  about  our  frustrations  instead  of  our  ideas. 
Somehow,  even  though  we  cannot  find  adequate  words,  we  must  also  communicate  our 
ideas  about  our  problems  if  we  are  to  formulate  consistent  and  workable  and 
responsible  policies  for  action.    This  can  best  be  done  as  we  are  doing  it  here 
—  face  to  face,  openly  and  honestly. 

Let  me  illustrate.     As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  yet  has  adequately 
portrayed  the  dilemma  of  the  farmer  who  feels  he  must  plant  all  his  land  to 
crops  if  he  is  to  survive       and  who  knows  that  if  he  and  his  neighbors  do  this, 
together  they  will  produce  more  than  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit.    When  this 
is  reported,  it  usually  comes  out  that  the  farmer  wants  to  have  his  cake  and 
eat  it  too.    How  many  times  have  you  heard  or  read  that  the  farmer  wants  to 
produce  all  he  can  and  to  have  the  public  pay  a  high  price  for  it  either  in 
the  market  or  through  price  support  programs.    This  is  a  cynical  distortion 
a  quick,  flippant  way  of  describing  a  problem  that  you  feel  and  I  feel  as  a  hard 
knot  in  the  pit  of  our  stomach. 
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From  your  farms  early  in  I961  you  probably  saw  the  feed  grain  problem 
as  low  corn  prices  in  a  period  of  rising  costs,  and  as  a  threatening 
flood  of  grain  which  could  wreck  your  hog  and  cattle  markets  if  it  ever 
broke  loose.    Individually,  there  wasn't  much  anyone  of  you  could  have 
done  about  it  except  to  plant  your  crop,  and  sit  and  watch  things  go 
from  bad  to  worse . 

I  saw  the  problem  early  in  I96I  as  a  threat  to  farm  income,  and 
thus  to  your  prosperity  and  that  of  rural  communities.    It  was  compounded  by 
the  total  lack  of  storage  space  for  an  additional  300-UOO  million  bushels 
of  grain  which  would  be  added  to  surpluses  from  a  crop  that  was  going  to 
be  planted  within  a  few  weeks  early  in  I961. 

I  remember  my  initial  deep  worry  that  the  first  thing  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  face  would  be  grain  rotting  on  the  ground 
because  there  was  no  storage  space  for  it.    Today  I  no  longer  have  that 
problem.    Instead,  we  have  more  than  1  billion  bushels  of  storage  space 
filled  by  CCC  grain  in  I96I       available  to  farmers  and  the  trade,  in 
addition  to  expanded  grain  storage  facilities  on  farms.    Most  of  the  bushels 
of  stored  corn  is  on  farms       where  it  belongs  —  or  in  binsites  near  the 
farms  where  it  was  produced  and  where  it  will  be  used.    Only  one-third  of 
all  corn  stocks  today  are  in  commercial  storage.  , 

Another  crucial  problem  facing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  January 
1961  was  the  wheat  situation.    Wheat  farmers  had  a  program  that  called  for 
acreage  allotments  with  price  supports.    But  bigger  wheat  surpluses,  further 
expansion  of  storage,  and  eventual  price  disaster  were  built  into  that 
program , 
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Over  the  years_,  as  yields  improved^  it  had  hecome  clear  that  the 
wheat  program  --  which  was  enacted  in  1938       could  no  longer  cope  with  the 
problem  of  expanding  wheat  production  in  a  domestic  market  which  required  about 
the  same  amount  of  wheat  in  I961  as  in  I9OO,    As  a  result,  we  had  l,h  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  in  storage  in  I961       enough  to  fill  our  domestic  needs  for  more 
than  two  years.    More  than  1.1  billion  bushels  was  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  largely 
from  the  Central  Plains       nearly  four  years'  supply  for  domestic  and  dollar 
export  markets. 

The  problem  may  have  looked  somewhat  different  from  the  farm.    A  two- 
year  supply  of  wheat  was  only  a  remote  threat  to  wheat  prices  since  it  was  isolated 
from  the  market  by  the  price  support  program.    It  did  act  as  a  damper  on  prices, 
but  supports  maintained  prices  fairly  well.    Acreage  was  already  cut  one-third 
below  1953,  and  farmers  wanted  acreage  to  go  up       not  down. 

So  on  my  doorstep  in  January  I961,  I  found  twine       feed  grains  and 
wheat.    The  two  problems  were  similar.    Like  feed  grains,  the  wheat  surplus 
wouldn't  simply  go  away;  it  could  only  get  worse  as  it  had  done  year  after  year 
in  the  1950' s.    It  was,  and  is,  a  threat  to  farm  income,  and  thus  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  rural  community.    Wheat  supplies  filled  all  available  storage  space.  But 
even  more  serious,  unless  changes  were  made,  100  to  200  million  bushels  of  wheat 
would  have  been  added  to  already  record  stocks  each  year. 

The  course  which  had  been  set  for  wheat  as  well  as  for  feed  grains  in  the 
1950's  could  not  be  continued.    Recognizing  this.  Congress  enacted  an  emergency 
program  for  wheat  also  in  I961.     This  program  was  later  extended  to  the  I963  crop. 
Together  with  expanded  exports,  it  has  reduced  wheat  stocks  by  about  250  million 
bushels.     A  further  sharp  reduction  is  assured  by  mici.l96U.    With  the  large 
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exports  which  seem  to  he  assured  hy  current  conditions  in  Europe,  the 
•wheat  carryover  will  fall  to  about  1  hillion  bushels  next  year.  This 
is  good  news  for  farmers,  for  taxpayers,  and  for  the  world  wheat  market. 

In  addition  to  the  emergency  programs  for  wheat.  Congress 
approved  a  long  range  program.    Failure  to  secure  approval  of  the  196^ 
wheat  program  in  the  referendum  has  dimmed  the  prospects  both  for 
supporting  wheat  incomes  and  for  reducing  wheat  stocks  in  19^h.  However, 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  avoid  further  increases  in  wheat  stocks 
next  year  if  participation  continues  at  a  high  level  in  the  feed  grain 
program.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  do  everjrthing  possible 
within  existing  authority  to  hold  up  wheat  prices  in  19^^,  and  to  expand 
wheat  exports. 

Overall,  the  programs  in  wheat  and  feed  grains  since  196O 
have  reduced  grain  stocks  by  about  one  billion  bushels,  contributing 
to  a  better  balance  between  supply  and  demand.    They  have  helped  to 
raise  net  farm  income  by  nearly  one  billion  dollars  above  1960  levels 
in  both  1961  and  I962,  and  they  are  providing  savings  in  storage  costs 
and  shipping  charged  of  more  than  $800,000  a  day. 

(more ) 
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This,  I  believe^  shovs  one  way  in  which  the  conmiodity  programs 
can  work  to  help  the  farmer  and  the  public.  ".I'd  like  to  cite  another 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  surpluses 
have  worked  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

Do  you  remember  in  early  I961  how  soybean  prices  shot' up... 
after  most  farmers  had  sold  their  beans?    You  lost  potential  income^ 
and  the  United  States  lost  dollar  markets  abroad  because  there  were 
not  enough  beans  to  meet  the  demand.    In  order  to  correct  this 
situation^  I  raised  soybean  price  supports  from  $1.80  to  $2.30  a 
bushel  for  the  I96I-62  marketing  year.    I  wanted  to  insure  that 
farmers  got  a  better  price  for  their  beans,  and  also  I  wanted  to 
insure    we  would  have  the  beans  to  sell  in  a  rapidly  expanding 
world  market . 

I  doubt  that  anything  I  have  done  as  Secretary  has  brought 
a  louder  or  more  immediate  critical  outcry.    But  when  the  results 
were  totaled,  the  farmers  had  earned  $U00  million  more  from  soybeans 
grown  in  I96I  than  they  did  from  the  I96O  crop .    We  expanded  export . 
markets,  the  soybean  carryover  was  minimal,  and  all  the  criers  of 
doom  and  gloom  had  long  red  faces. 

(more ) 
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This,  too,  is  an  example  of  price  support  as  a  positive  instirument 
used  to  help  improve  the  economic  position  of  fanners.    Farmers  responded  to 
good  prices  and  to  price  supports  to  produce  more  soybeans  —  an  example  of 
positive  and  personal  supply  management  in  the  "best  tradition  of  a  free 
agriculture , 

With  each  coimnodity       feed  grains,  wheat,  and  soybeans  —  you  have 
seen  the  problems  and  the  opportunities  in  a  somewhat  different  way  than  I 
have  had  to  view  them.    But  the  programs  established  and  actions  taken  are 
succeeding  because  they  are  solutions  which  you  from  your  farm  and  I  from 
my  desk  can  recognize  as  workable  solutions  and  responsible  actions. 

I  am  here  today  primarily  to  discuss  where  we  are  going  not 
where  we  have  been.    I  know... and  you  know... that  we  continue  to  face 
critical  and  serious  problems.    We  need  to  discuss  them. ..and  I  want  to 
listen  to  what  you  have  to  say  about  them.    Your  "farm  problem"  and  my 
"agricultural  problem"  originate  from  the  same  source.     It  is  simply  that 
the  total  capacity  of  agriculture  to  produce  has  outrun  the  ability  of  the 
Merican  people  and  our  dollar  export  markets  and  our  Food  for  Peace  program 
to  consume  what  can  be  produced.     It  is  a  problem  that  can't  be  pushed  under 
the  bed.    We  have  to  look  at  it  together,  and  I  have  to  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  that  if  every  farmer  produces  all  he  can,  no  farmer  is  going 
to  get  a  good  price  for  what  he  produces. 

Now,  when  I  point  to  the  initial  improvements       the  first  steps 
away  from  potential  disaster       I  am  constantly  mindful  that  some  of  these 
gains  have  been  bought  at  a  high  price. 

(more)  USDA  318T-63 
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Under  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program,  for  example,  about  20  million 
acres  formerly  in  corn,  sorghum,  and  barley  will  need  to  be  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction each  year  for  an  indefinite  time  if  present  levels  of  income  are  to  be 
maintained  and  if  nev  surpluses  are  to  be  avoided.    This  will  require  large 
expenditures       perhaps  thi'ee- quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  per  year  for 
payments  to  insure  voluntary  participation.    Once  the  surplus  is  gone,  we  can 
spend  less  than  we  have  been  spending,  and  far  less  than  some  other  approaches 
would  cost.    But  the  feed  grain  program  will  still  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

From  where  I  sit,  I  realize  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  spend 
for  farm  programs.    Farmers  deserve  and  can  expect  fair  treatment,  but  we  deal 
with  an  urban  society  —  and  a  Congress  made  up  increasingly  of  city  Congressmen 

Today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  there  are  about  ^00  members 
without  a  major  farm  producing  interest  in  their  district  —  against  perhaps 
135  members  who  can  be  classed  as  farm  or  rural.    Only  30  years  ago  it  was  just 
the  reverse.    Farmers  can  expect  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  Congress,  but 
more  and  more,  our  interests  must  be  geared  to  urban  and  consumer  and  taxpayer 
interests  also.    An  urban  Congress  will  not  be  united  by  a  divided  agriculture, 
or  an  agriculture  not  attuned  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.    It  is  very  clear  that 
we  must  persuade,  and  no  longer  can  expect  to  get  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
power  of  what  was  once  called  the  farm  bloc. 

Another  major  factor  in  the  unfinished  business  of  agricultural  policy 
is  the  wheat  situation.    In  May  the  farmers  rejected  a  wheat  program  which  would 
have  continued  to  reduce  surpluses,  maintained  incomes  at  recent  levels,  and 
gradually  reduced  costs  to  the  Government.    As  a  result,  wheat  farmers  this  fall 
are  planting  a  crop  for  which  the  price  support  will  be  about  $1.25  per  bushel 
and  for  which  market  prices  are  expected  to  be  very  low. 

(rnore)  USDA  3187-63 
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We  have  heard  little  from  farmers  about  wheat  since  the  Referendum, 
Members  of  Congress  report  that  their  mail  has  been  light  with  respect  to 
wheat  this  year.    Some  say  that  this  means  that  the  wheat  farmers  are 
satisfied  with  the  program  which  is  in  effect  as  a  result  of  the  Referendum, 
Others  say  that  the  wheat  farmers  will  not  realize  the  implications  of  the 
new  situation  until  next  harvest  when  the  crop  is  big  and  the  price  is  low, 
I  am  here  because  I  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

I  also  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  some  of  the  non- 
commodity  programs  and  ideas  that  we  are  using  to  help  resolve  the  rural 
dilemma  we  face  together.    We  have  begun  abroad  a  basic  program  to  en-courage 
and  assist  local  leadership  in  the  rural  community  to  develop  new  job 
opportunities  for  farmers  and  non-farmers  —  and  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 
This  is  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Program,    i\ll  the  resources  and  agencies 
of  the  Department  are  contributing  to  this  effort.    It  emphasizes  the  use, 
not  idling,  of  land;  the  development  of  communities,  not  their  stagnation  and 
decline.    Its  aim  is  a  rural  renaissance  through  a  host  of  new  opportunities 
in  rural  areas ... ranging  from  on- farm  recreation  for  pay  to  new  industry,,, 
from  improved  housing  to  modern  community  water  systems. . .from  new  ways 
to  utilize  what  the  land  produces  to  more  adequate  supplies  of  water  needed 
for  industrial  development.    RAD  seeks,  in  effect,  to  help  the  rural 
community  compete  not  only  for  a  fair  share  of  our  growing  economy,  but 
also  for  the  affection  of  its  own  sons  and  daughters, 

( more ) 
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I  also  am  eager  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  substantial 
efforts  being  made  to  share  more  widely  the  food  you  produce  so  abundantly, 
with  the  people  both  at  home  and  abroad.    We  have  since  I961  more  than  doubled 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  program  which  provides  food  directly  to  needy 
people  at  home.    We  have  launched  a  new  Food  Stamp  program  on  a  pilot  basis  in 
areas  around  the  country,  helping  358^000  persons  in  low  income  families  to 
increase  their  purchases  of  food  products  they  need.    More  than  6  million  needy 
people  are  aided  by  the  Department's  food  distribution  program  each  month,  and 
18  million  school  children  are  once  more  benefiting  from  the  School  Lunch 
Program. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  doing  the  same  job  overseas  —  and 
more,    I  have  personally  traveled  where  I  saw  the  enormous  benefits  which  have 
come  from  this  program.    We  are  today  providing  food  for  some  77.3  million 
persons  in  112  nations  through  our  foreign  donation  program.    We  are  pioneering 
in  the  use  of  food  as  capital  in  helping  to  develop  needed  public  facilities  in 
many  countries.    School  lunch  programs  are  reaching  over  kO  million  school 
children  —  and  for  most  of  them,  the  school  lunch  is  the  most  nutritious  meal 
they  get.     If  history  remembers  our  nation  kindly,  the  willingness  of  the 
American  people  —  and  American  farmers  --  to  share  their  abundance  will  be 
a  major  reason. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  ox3portunities,  then,  which  have 
been  constantly  on  my  mind  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years.    Thee©  problems 
and  opportunities  have  been  your  concern,  too.     It  is  good  that  we  meet  to 
discuss  them  together. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 
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»        .        Ladies  and  Gentlemen.    Before  I  present  to  you  the  Number  1  conserva- 

'tionist  in  the  United  States,  I  want  to  read  you  a  letter.    This  famous  letter 
dated  February  1,  1905,  "was  a  letter  of  instruction  from  the  then  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  "Tama"  Jim  Viilson,  to  the  first  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Gif f ord  Pinchot . 

Before  I  read  you  a  short  excerpt  from  that  historic  letter,  permit  me 
to  relate  a  little  history  which  you  may  not  know.    In  the  early  1900's  most  of 
the  public  land  was  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,    That  Department  was  not 
then  the  great  conservation  organization  it  is  today  under  the  leadership  of 
Stewart  Udall.    Instead  it  was  primarily  a  land  disposal  agency.    And,  as  the 
hand  of  history  has  clearly  written,  the  robber  barons  of  that  day  were  despoiling 
rather  than  conserving  the  public  lands.    Our  great  forests  were  rapidly 
di  sappearing . 

Pinchot  realized  that  under  the  laws  and  practices  of  that  time,  tljere 
was  little  that  could  be  done  about  it  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  ThQ 
thing  to  do,  he  concluded,  -was  to  get  some  of  the  outstanding  areas  under  different 
jurisdiction  where  they  could  be  properly  conserved.    He  went  to  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt  enthusiastically  agreed.    Together  they  convinced  Congress  tc 
enact  legislation  to  transfer  the  existing  Federal  forests  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Roosevelt  signed  executive  orders  adding  some  132,000,000  acres  to  the 
system  of  national  forests,  including  some  of  the  most  spectacular  areas  and  most 
valuable  timber  in  the  Nation. 


Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  introducing  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  at  dedication  of  Pinchot  Institute  for  Conservation  Studies, 
Milford,  Pennsylvania,  September  2h,  1963.  
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Then  Pinchot  prepared  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  famous  letter 
of  instruction  I  would  like  to    read  you  now. 

It  began:     "The  Forester,  Forest  Service.    Sir:"    And  then  in  classic 
language  it  set  down  the  spirit  and  philosophy  that  has  dominated  the  Forest 
Service  ever  since.    I  quote; 

"In  the  administration  of  the  forest  reseirves  it  must  be  clearly  borne 
in  mind  that  all  land  is  to  be  devoted  to  its  most  productive  use  for  the  perma- 
nent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  for  the  temporary   benefit  of  individuals 
or  companies.    All  the  resources  of  forest  reserves  are  for  use,  and  this  use 
must  be  brought  about  in  a  thoroughly  prompt  and  businesslike  manner,  under  such 
restrictions  only  as  will  insure  the  permanence  of  these  resources.    The  vital 
importance  of  forest  reserves  to  the  great  industries  of  the  Western  States  will 
be  largely  increased  in  the  near  future  by  the  continued  steady  advance  in 
settlement  and  development.    The  permanence  of  the  resources  of  the  reserves  is 
therefore  indispensable  to  continued  prosperity,  and  the  policy  of  this  Department 
for  their  protection  and  use  will  invariably  be  guided  by  this  fact,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  conservative  use  of  these  resources  in  no  way  conflicts 
with  their  permanent  value. 

"You  will  see  to  it  that  the  water,  wood,  and  forage  of  the  reserves 
are  conserved  and  wisely  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  homebuilder  first  of  all, 
upon  whom  depends  the  best  permanent  use  of  lands  and  resources  alike.    The  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  agricultural,    lumbering,  mining,  and  livestock  interests 
is  directly  dependent  upon  a  permanent  and  accessible  supply  of  water,  wood,  and 
forage,  as  well  as  upon  the  present  and  future  use  of  their  resources  under 
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businesslike  regulations,  enforced  with  promptness,  effectiveness,  and  common 
sense.    In  the  management  of  each  reserve  local  questions  will  he  decided  upon 
local  grounds;  the  dominant  industry  will  be  considered  first,  ikit  with  as  little 
restriction  to  minor  industries  as  may  be  possible;  sudden  changes  in  industrial 
conditions  will  be  avoided  by  gradual  adjustment  after  due  notice;  and  where  con- 
flicting interests  must  be  reconciled  the  question  will  always  be  decided  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  in  the  long  run." 

Add  to  the  uses  Pinchot  spelled  out  in  his  multiple  use  letter  of  in- 
struction that  of  recreation,  including  wildlife,  and  this  instruction  is  still 
operational  on  September  2h,  I963.    With  this  one  addition,  the  philosophy  and 
principles  of  this  I905  letter  comprise  the  policy  we  follow  today  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  great  national  heritage  which  is  the  national  forest  system. 

The  unusual  joint  venture  which  joins  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Conservation  Foundation  in  the  management  of  this  new  Gifford  Pinchot  Institute 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  most  pleasant  and  useful  one  for  all  concerned.    We  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  grateful  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  conservationists  when  I  say  thank  you  to  the 
Pinchot  family  for  their  generosity.    President  Kennedy's  presence  here  demon- 
strates better  than  words  his  keen  interest  and  firm  support  for  the  conservation 
needs  of  this  Nation.     I  know  first  hand  from  repeated  personal  experience  that 
the  President  is  keenly  aware  that  our  irreplaceable  natural  resources  must  be,  at 
the  same  time,  effectively  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  and  more  Americans  and 
carefully  husbanded  for  generations  to  come. 
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In  this  dawning  age  of  abundance  more  and  more  Americans  will  have  the 
chance  to  experience  God's  great  outdoors.     That  opportunity  will,  I  am  confident, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  come  "sooner  than 
you  think". 

La,dies  and  Gentlemen:    The  President  of  the  United  States. 
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J  i  .  3  THE  JOB  AHEAD  CIc  R  ASF 

i  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  events  of  the  past  tvo  days.  They 

 ggest  that  the  work  we  have  done  here  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  grassroots 

effort  to  build  for  the  economic  expansion  and  growth  of  the  Northern  Lake 
States  region. 

This  conference  has  been  constantly  in  my  thoughts  for  over  a  year.  It 
really  began  during  an  airplane  flight  near  the  Jay  Cooke    State  park  outside 
Chisholm  early  in  I962.    We  were  looking  at  part  of  the  Superior  National  Forest 
and  I  realized  as  we  flew  over  the  parks  and  forests  ...  and  the  farms,  cities  and 
lakes  ...  that  there  were  few  places  in  the  world  to  equal  this  region.  On 
trips  all  over  this  country  and  abroad  over  the  past  two  years,  I've  seen  many 
beautiful  places,  but  none  of  them  begins  to  match  the  outdoor  resources  here. 
I've  always  felt  the  Northern  Lake  States  region  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.    But,  on  that  inspection  flight,  I  suddenly  realized  that  even  I  — 
who  knew  it  so  well       had  underestimated  the  beauty  ...  and  the  potential  of  this 
region  for  development  of  outdoor  recreation.    The  promise  of  this  region,  I  saw, 
extends  not  just  to  the  people  who  live  here,  but  to  all  Americans. 

At  that  moment,  I  decided  to  ask  the  Forest  Service  to  begin  preparing 
a  report  on  resources  and  recreation  in  this  area,  looking  toward  a  conference 
of  State  and  local  people  to  begin  planning  for  an  organized  development  effort. 
You  have  the  report  —  which  I  commend  to  you  highly  —  and  now  we  are  nearing  the 
end  of  the  beginning. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  closing  session  of  Land 
and  People  Conference,  Northern  Great  Lakes  Region,  at  the  Hotel  Duluth,  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  11:30  a.m.  CST,  September  25,  1963-   
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We  have  heard  from  many  distinguished  people  —  public  servants, 
educators,  "businessmen,    bankers,  executives,  workers  and  housewives  —  who 
pledge  their  support  to  plan  together  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  region. 

We  have  heard  President  Kennedy  call  for  the  full  employment  of  these 
abundant  resources  as  a  means  of  achieving  full  employment  of  people.    And  we 
are  challenged  by  his  willingness  to  commit  the  full  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  task  we  undertake. 

We  have  heard  from  Governor  Rolvaag,  our  host,  and  from  Governor  Reynolds 
of  Wisconsin  ...  and  from  Mr.  Conboy,  who  represents  Governor  Romney  of  Michigan. 
They  have  made  it  clear  that  we  can  build  on  a  foundation  of  solid  beginnings  in 
resource  development. 

We  knew  before  we  came  here  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  this  three- 
State  region.    Over  9  percent  of  a  work  force  of  5^0,000  persons  is  unemployed 
today.    The  estimates  for  this  winter  forecast  an  unemployment  rate  of  as  high 
as  20  percent.     I  know  the  problems  of  Northern  Minnesota  intimately,  and  have 
felt  them  deeply.    As  Governor,  there  was  no  problem  that  concerned  me  more  . . . 
nor  any  that  received  more  attention.    We  built  highways,  and  the  High  Bridge. 
We  invested  heavily  in  higher  education  to  expand  the  University  Branch  at 
Duluth  and  to  strengthen  the  Junior  Colleges.    State  parks  were  expanded.  The 
Port  of  Duluth  was  built,  giving  Minnesota  an  ocean  seaport.    Commercial  peat 
operations  began  in  volume.     Conditions  would  be  worse  without  these  efforts,  but 
they  serve  only  to  emphasize  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

Those  unemployment  statistics  are  not  just  numbers,  but  people  who  want 
jobs  . . .  who  want  to  work  and  cannot  because  there  is  no  place  where  they  can  find 
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employment.    We  must  not  rest  until  there  is  a  job  for  everyone.     It  will  not  be 
easy,  but  ve  are  resolved,  regardless  of  the  difficulties,  to  roach  that  goal. 

This  region  over  the  years  has  taken  it  on  the  chin  in  many  ways. 
Historically  it  has  been  a  supplier  of  raw  materials,  and  those  resources  have 
been  depleted  through  exploitation  so  rapidly  that  the  cries  of  "unlimited 
supplies  of  ti:iber  and  iron  ore"  are  cynical  in  retrospect.    The  Lake  States 
region  is  located  far  from  the  population  centers,  and  the  roads  necessary  for 
easy  access  have  been  difficult  to  obtain. 

But  the  people  are  tough,  and  determined  . . .  and  this  makes  the 
challenge  that  much  more  worth  the  effort.    This  region  is  richly  endowed  with 
resources.     Its  timber,  though  once  despoiled  for  short-tem  gain  by  short-sighted 
people,  now  covers  four-fifths  of  its  land  area.    There  are  27,000  lakes  and  over 
3,000  trout  streams       over  3  million  acres  of  water  surface  --  for  those  who 
seek  outdoor  recreation.    This  region  serves  a  potential  market  of  50  million 
outdoor  recreation  seekers.     Its  mineral  resources,  of  which  the  richest  have  been 
stripped  and  mined  away,  are  being  unlocked  by  science  and  technology.  These 
advances  already  have  created  new  jobs,  and  soon  will  bring  thousands  more.  The 
people  of  this  region  are  well  educated,  for  they  have  always  placed  a  high 
premium  on  schools  and  colleges. 

These  facts  have  all  been  described  in  detail  in  the  "Resources  and 
Recreation"  report  which  compiles  research  data  that  has  been  developed  in  a 
number  of  Federal  and  State  resource  studies.    Each  of  you  has  a  copy  of  this 
report,  and  I  urge  you  to  study  it  and  use  it  when  you  return  home. 
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The  report  provides  a  resource  catalog  as  well  as  a  guide  to  develop- 
ment opportunities  which  are  available  through  multiple  use  conservation  techniques 
President  Kennedy  last  night  indicated  that  multiple  use  means  full  employment  of 
resources,  for  when  resources  interact  one  on  the  other,  their  uses  multiply  to  a 
sum  greater  than  the  individual  total.    Applied  to  the  job  ahead,  this  concept 
can  produce  an  explosion  of  opportunity. 

Now,  judging  from  what  I  have  heard  this  morning,  you  have  prepared  an 
ambitious  blueprint.    But  I  think  each  of  us  knows  that  the  job  ahead  will  be 
difficult,  and  that  the  results  of  the  work  we  do  here  will  not  produce  jobs 
tomorrow.     If  we  have  the  will  to  put  this  blueprint  into  action,  it  can  begin 
building  for  jobs  and  prosperity. 

The  report  purposefully  does  not  suggest  how  the  people  of  this  region 
should  develop  the  resources  they  possess,  for  that  is  the  job  of  this  conference 
to  outline  and  the  task  which  the  people  themselves  must  undertake.    Let  me 
emphasize  one  thing,  however. 

The  report  makes  clear  that  of  all  the  resources  it  catalogues,  there  is 
one  that  stands  out  over  all  others  —  and  that  is  water.    No  other  area  in  the 
United  States  has  anything  to  compare  with  the  water  resources  of  this  area.  As 
we  seek  to  develop  growth  opportunities,  we  need  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  that 
we  should  lead  from  strength       and  the  strength  of  this  region  is  water  resources 
and  the  multiple  uses  that  can  be  made  of  the  lakes  and  streams  that  stretch  out 
in  magnificent  abundance. 

Recreation  is  paramount  among  these  uses.     I  am  convinced,  on  the  basis 
of  long  and  careful  observation,  that  recreation  development  is  the  fuse  that  will 
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set  off  a  great  economic  boom  in  the  Lake  States  in  the  years  ahead.    That  fuse 
already  has  been  lit,  and  it  should  receive  concentrated  attention  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead.    We  often  spend  our  time  looking  for  another  Model.  T,  or  radio 
or  television  industry  to  fuel  the  next  boom  cycle.    We  tend  to  overlook  the 
trends  in  public  taste  which  forecast  change.    Outdoor  recreation  is  a  strong, 
developing  trend,  and  this  region  should  prepare  for  it.    I  venture  to  predict  that 
by  1980,  recreation  will  be  the  mainstay  of  the  La,ke  States'  economy  —  and  it 
will  be  a  healthy  economy.     It  could  happen  sooner,  and,  if  it  does,  then  I  will 
be  happy  to  say  I  was  wrong. 

It  will  come  when  better  transportation       highways  and  airport 
facilities  —  becomes  available.    This,  too,  has  long  been  a  dream  of  mine  ... 
to  have  a  transportation  net  that  draws  this  area  into  the  center  of  our  population 
mass.  The  Iviackinac  Straits  bridge  and  the  High  Bridge  between  Duluth  and  Superior 
are  part  of  it.    The  four-lane  lakeshore  highway  along  Lake  Superior  is  another. 
It  includes  the  Grand  Rounds  of  Superior,  which  now  is  completed  so  that  a  motorist 
can  drive  on  good  highways  completely  around  Lake  Superior.    The  completion  of  the 
Trans-Canadian  highway  helps  draw  the  East-West  line  of  a  target  sight,  and  the 
work  now  progressing  on  the  Mississippi  River  Parkway  is  beginning  to  fill  in  the 
North-South  line  of  the  sight.    The  Northern  Great  Lakes  region  is  the  target  on 
which  this  sight  is  focused.    One  of  the  current  problems  in  speeding  this  develop- 
ment is  the  lack  of  recognition  given  recreation  as  in  justifying  highway  con- 
struction.    It  should  have  equal  weight  given  other  factors  which  reflect 
conditions  of  another  era . 

I  do  not,  in  my  enthusiasm,  mean  to  downgrade  the  economic  stimulus  which 
will  come  as  we  apply  multiple  use  conservation  to  timber mining  or  agriculture. 
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Each  of  these  will  be  developed  to  a  much  greater  extent.    But  the  big  target  is 
water  and  the  recreation  potential  it  holds. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  clear,  practical  recommendations  which  the  four 
panels  have  presented  here  this  morning.    They  suggest  additional  research  and 
cataloging  of  resources  is  needed.    They  meet  head-on  the  difficult  questions  of 
land  adjustment,  tax  policies  and  adequate  public  and  private  investment.  They 
recognize,  as  Senator  Gay lord  Nelson  stressed  last  Monday,  the  need  for  an  organi- 
zational structure  to  coordinate  actions  on  a  regional  basis.    I  believe  they 
rightly  emphasize  that  the  need  is  not  for  more  new  government  agencies,  but  for 
more  effective  coordination  of  existing  public  and  private  resources. 

The  First  Workshop  on  multiple  use  management  has  recommended  that  a 
thorough  water  resource  inventory  be  made.    It  will  provide  the  basis  for  careful 
planning  of  our  water  resource  uses  through  zoning  and  pollution  control.    We  only 
need  to  look  elsewhere  in  the  Nation  to  see  the  exploding  demand  for  water  resources. 

The  panel  also  urged  that  land  use  patterns  should  encourage  agricultural 
uses  for  land  where  suitable,  but  it  noted  many  of  the  problems  in  the  region  today 
can  be  traced  to  early  land  speculation  which  encouraged  farming  on  land  better 
suited  to  other  uses.    The  First  Workshop  also  recommended  greater  research  and 
development  activities  in  the  use  of  timber  and  wood. 

They  suggested  further  that  a  multiple  use  management  policy  affecting 
all  lands  in  the  region  be  planned  and  coordinated  by  the  individual  States,  and 
that  research  management  in  this  area  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government . 
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As  the  resource  report  indicates the  potential  from  multiple  use 
conservation  principles  on  private  lands  is  substantial.     Farms  adjacent  to 
National  or  State  forests  can  develop  vacation  facilities  utilizing  nearby  trails 
for  hiking  and  horseback  riding.    Farmland  near  lakes  or  streams  can  earn,  as 
some  are  doing  now,  as  much  from  vacation  cabins  and  campgrounds  as  from  crops. 

The  Second  Workshop  on  developing  local  initiative  and  coordinating  local 
programs  has  made  a  number  of  sensible  proposals.  It  has  suggested  that  the  county- 
board  of  commissioners  should  be  more  closely  associated  with  the  local  rural  areas 
development  groups,  primarily  to  tie  organized  local  efforts  to  develop  new  jobs 
into  the  established  legal  framework.  These  groups  should  involve  private  citizens 
very  strongly,  including  those  with  timber,  mining,  utilities,  cooperative  and 
labor  interests. 

The  workshop  recognized  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
region's  problems  is  needed,  together  with  an  educational  program  which  will 
encourage  greater  local  initiative  and  action. 

The  Third  Workshop  on  land  ownership  and  governmental  structure  accepted 
a  most  difficult  assignment  in  an  area  where  controversy  can  be  found  under  the 
nearest  rock.    They  recommended  a  reimbursement  system  through  which  State  and  local 
agencies  owning  land  in  an  area  would  reimburse  the  local  tax  body.    Payments  would 
be    based  on  an  acceptable  evaluation  procedure. 

This  workshop  also  urged  that  zoning  laws,  which  generally  are  adequate, 
be  used  more  effectively;  and  suggested  that  exchanges  of  land  in  areas  where  Federal 
State  and  private  lands  are  intermingled  should  be  carried  out  to  create  larger, 
easier  to  manage  blocks  under  the    same  ownership. 
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The  Fourth  Workshop  on  outdoor  recreation  emphasized  the  need  for  an 
immediate  recreation  inventory  in  each  State,  and  suggested  that  it  be  carried  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.    The  members  also  expressed 
concern  over  the  lack  of  coordination  between  public  and  private  recreation  develop 
ment;  and  suggested  that  some  means  be  found  to  coordinate  these  activities  to 
prevent  over -development  and  harmful  competition. 

This  workshop  also  recommended  that  promotional  efforts  to  encourage 
tourist  visits  should  be  coordinated  on  a  regional  basis.    This  has  never  been  an 
easy  task,  even  within  States.    But  the  time  has  come  to  realize  that  by  creating 
a  bigger  pie,  the  pieces  get  bigger.    The  panel  also  recognized  that  the  number 
of  suitable  airports  in  the  region  should  be  increased,  and  that  other  foms  of 
transportation  should  be  improved.    They  emphasized  again  the  need  for  high-speed 
entrance  highways  to  carry  people  to  the  area  from  metropolitan  centers. 

I  think  you  can  all  be  proud  of  the  work  you  have  done  in  these  work- 
shops.   Your  recommendations,  which  tell  you  what  needs  to  be  done,  are  specific, 
practical  and  realistic. 

These  recommendations  make  it  clear  that  you  believe  the  work  of  economic 
development  must  be  done  in  the  local  community  and  the  individual  State,  and  I 
heartily  agree.    The  role  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  Federal  Government,  out- 
side the  responsibilities  on  land  it  holds  in  public  trust,  is  primarily  to  advise 
and  to  provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  when  it  is  asked.    There  is 
much  in  these  recommendations  for  the  State  governments  to  consider  and  to  chew 
on       primarily  that  it  is  up  to  the  States  to  serve  as  a  center  to  stimulate 
local  action  and  to  coordinate  programs  between  local  communities. 
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It  also  is  clear  that  something  more  than  individual  State  action  and 
something  in  addition  to  Federal  coordination  is  needed.    The  problems  reach  across 

111 

^    State  "boundaries,  and  therefore,  as  President  Kennedy  said,  the  response  of  the 

,   ; State  government  must  also  reach  across  State  borders. 

lop 

The  President  has  expressed  his  willingness  ...  his  desire  ...  to  sit 
1  down  with  all  three  States  when  they  have  developed  a  coordinated  plan  for  regional 
i  action.    I  would  urge  you,  in  looking  at  the  job  ahead,  to  call  very  soon  a  Land 
land  People  conference  in  each  State  and,  later,  in  your  own  area.    When  you  have 
developed  local  and  State  plans  for  resource  development,  then  bring  together  the 

Cf 
3 

proposals  for  public  and  private  actions  at  a  regional  meeting. 

The  Federal  agencies  represented  here  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  the 
^     planning  where  you  desire;  we  will  be  prepared  to  give  technical  assistance  where 
you  desire;  and  we  will  provide  financial  aid  wherever  it  is  possible.  You, 
however,  must  take  the  lead  and  make  the  important  decisions. 

I  cannot  forecast,  nor  can  you,  the  final  form  of  the  regional  organiza- 
tion which  will  evolve.    But  I  can  indicate  to  you  now  some  of  the  programs  which 
will  be  available  for  your  use. 

ic 

One  of  the  most  important  will  be  Rural  Areas  Development.    Many  of  you 
have  some  experience  with  RAD  already,  but  I  doubt  if  many  of  you  are  aware  of  what 
J     it  is  possible  to  achieve  when  it  is  vigorously  applied  locally. 

began  this  program  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  196I.  In 
1962  with  the  passage  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  the  Congress  strengthened  it 
enormously.    In  the  past  two  years  we  have  helped  local  people  encourage  industry 

(more)  USDA  3201-63 
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to  move  into  rural  areas,  creating  an  estimated  52,000  new  jobs       primarily  in 
the  commercial  and  industrial  field.    We  have  provided  technical  advice  and 
financial  services  that  helped  more  than  10,000  farmers  develop  income -producing 
recreation  facilities  on  their  land.    We  expect  to  provide  assistance  to  at  least 
9,000  more  before  July  196^.    In  addition,  some  2,800  farmers  in  3^  States  have 
agreed  to  divert  l4o,000  excess  croplani  acres  to  other  more  productive  uses. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  program  already  has  created  more  than 
216,000  man-months  of  employment  in  our  rural  areas,  in  addition  to  long  range 
benefits  that  come  from  developing  our  natural  resources  and  protecting  our  lands 
from  flood.    In  this  region  alone,  over  1,700  jobs  were  created  last  winter  in 
the  National  Forests  under  this  program. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  direct  job-creating  activities.    We  have 
authority  for  low-cost  30-year  loans  to  finance  rural  renewal  and  resource  con- 
servation development  projects.    The  small  watershed  program  has  been  expanded 
to  include  development  of  public  recreation  areas  and  extra  water  storage  capacity 
for  future  municipal  and  industrial  use.    Sponsors  of  h2  watershed  projects  are 
planning  recreation  areas  in  projects  now  approved. 

In  the  past  2^  years,  we  have  advanced  more  funds  for  rural  housing  than 
in  the  previous  11  years  of  the  program's  existence.    These  housing  loans  since 
1961  have  created  85,000  man-years  of  employment  and  have  added,  in  terms  of 
impact,  almost  ^j2  billion  to  the  rural  economy.    They  create  a  growing  demand 
for  lumber,  for  plumbing,  heating  and  electrical  equipment,  for  concrete,  masonry, 
millwork,  plaster  and  paint.    And  the  furniture  store  also  benefits. 

(more)  USDA  3201-6 3 
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This  program  has  strengthened  the  rural  economy.  Business  on  Main  Street 
is  improved.  Deposits  in  country  banks  in  most  farming  areas  have  jumped  8  percent 
since  I960. 

But  the  most  important  result  today  cannot  be  measured  in  economic  terms 
alone.    There  are  Rural  Areas  Development  groups  organized  now  in  two  out  of  every 
three  counties  in  the  Nation.    Over  65,000  people  —  local  people       are  actively 
working  on  problems  of  area    development,  creating  new  jobs,  improved  services 
and  developing  natural  resources. 

This  is  a  program  of  promise  to  the  future  of  this  region,  both  in  terms 
of  what  you  are  doing  here  and  what  will  take  place  under  your  leadership  when  you 
return  home.    And  it  is  but  one  tool  which  you  can  use  to  build  for  the  conditions 
of  growth. 

I  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  the  future  of  this  region  is  bright. 
Our  society  is  changing  under  the  pressures  of  automation,  mechanization  and  the 
advances  of  science.    V/hile  we  attempt  to  catch  up  with  these  changes,  the 
backlash       immediate  and  painful  —  sometiiues  seems  stronger  than  the  progress 
underway.    But  these  changes  which  are  going  on  throughout  our  economy  can  if  we  will 
it  and  work  at  it,  mean  a  new  dimension  in  the  level  of  living  for  all  people.  It 
will  enable  more  people  with  more  money  and  more  leisure  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of 
our  great  outdoors  --an  essential  ingredient  to  a  meaningful  life. 

I  think  we  had  better  get  ready  for  them  here,  for  they  will  be  coming 
as  surely  as  night  becomes  day. 
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Peace  program,  an 


undertaking    history  will  record  as  one  of  the  great  humanitarian  efforts  of 
all  time.    It  is,  as  we  have  learned,  a  many-sided  instrument.    It  is  a  product 
of  American  compassion  .  .  •  .  an  effective  instrument  of  practical  diplomacy 
which  strenghtsns  free  nations  and  underdeveloped  areas  as  they  seek  a  place  in 
the  world  economic  community  ....  and  an  important  trade  device.    Perhaps  a 
more  graphic  and  meaningful  description  could  be  made  in  three  words  — 
compassion,  trade ,  and  aid. 


that  it  should  be  maintained  at  a  high  program  level.    Any  one  of  these  four 
analyses  are,  I  think,  persuasive  in  support  of  that  proposition: 

Food  for  Peace  is  right  because  it  is  helping  to  build  free  nations  — 
by  generating  local  capital  for  economic  development. 

Food  for  Peace  is  right  because,  through  the  school  lunch  mechanism, 
it  is  improving  child  nutrition,  and  furthering  education  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Food  for  Peace  is  right  because  it  is  good  business.    It  is  building 
new  markets  and  new  world  trade  by  creating  new  appetites  and  a  new  ability  to  buy. 

Finally,  Food  for  Peace  is  right. . .simply  because  it  is  right.    It  is 
the  moral  responsibility  of  a  people  who  have  plenty,  and  more  than  plenty,  to 
share  this  abundance  with  people  who  don't  have  enough  and  who  lack  the  neans  to 
obtain  enough  to  eat. 

Those  are  the  four  points  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  in  connection 
with  Food  for  Peace. 

Speech  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agricultxire  Orville  L.  Freeman  at 
the  Food  for  Peace  Council  meeting,  9:30  a.m.  EDT  Monday,  September  30,  19^3,  in 
The  International  Conference  Room,  State  Department,  Washington,  D.C.  


Food  for  Peace  has  been  a  tremendous  success,  and  I  am  convinced 
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Our  first  challenge  is  to  help  feed  the  hungry.    A  few  months  ago, 
the  World  Food  Congress  took  place  in  Washington  —  attended  by  food  and  farm 
leaders  from  all  over  the  world.    One  of  the  studies  prepared  for  that  Congress 
showed  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  are  hungry  or  at  least 
poorly  fed.    That's  2  billion  people  in  6l  countries.    Hungry  people  cannot  be 
healthy,  and  they  cannot  be  productive.    They  cannot  be  entirely  free  because 
they  must  remain  subservient  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  stomach. 

For  those  of  us  who  seek  a  future  world  where  freedom  and  human 
dignity  are  paramount,  Food  for  Peace  is  at  least  a  partial  answer.  Through 
Food  for  Peace,  this  country  is  helping  to  feed  92  million  people  every  day 
in  more  than  a  hundred  countries.  In  addition  to  the  donations  under  Titles 
II  and  III  of  Public  Law  kQO,  the  program  includes  sstles  under  Titles  I  and 
IV.    Under  these  sales  programs,  food  is  paid  for  with  the  currency  of  the 
receiving  country,  and  some  of  these  monies  are  used  by  the  United  States  to 
defray  many  of  its  overseas  costs. 

This  has  brought  some  substantial  balance  of  payments  benefits.  During 
the  fisoal  year  19^3^  foreign  currencies  generated  by  P.L.  ^80  sales  abroad  were 
used  to  pay  an  estimated  $250  million  worth  of  U.  S.  bills  overseas.  These 
bills  involved  such  items  as  embassy  expenses,  educational  exchange  programs, 
American- sponsored  schools,  and  market  development  activities. 

In  addition,  the  foreign  currencies  credited  to  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  are  being  released  for  a  variety  of  economic  development  programs  with- 
in those  countries.    I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that  later. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  program,  I.5  billion  dollars 
worth  of  American  farm  commodities  were  shipped  overseas  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  under  Food  for  Peace.    Commercial  exports  during  this  period  were  3.6  billion 
dollars.  (more)  USDA  3267-63 
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The  donation  part  of  Food  for  Peace  amounted  to  3^1  million  dollars 
last  year.    There  was  57  million  dollars  in  barter,  and  56  million  in  sales 
on  long-term  credit.    The  remainder       something  over  a  billion  dollars  — 
represented  sales  for  foreign  currencies* 

In  the  nine  years  since  the  program  began,  ve  have  shipped  overseas 
a  grand  total  of  12.8  billion  dollars  worth  of  food       largely  under  Public 
Law  kQo  but  part  of  it  under  the  Mutual  Security  Acts,    Dollar  sales  overseas 
during  that  time  amounted  to  26  billion  dollars. 

These  programs  are  being  carried  out  in  joint  efforts  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  with  individual  countries  --as  well  as  bilaterally  through 
the  World  Food  Program,  the  Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign,  and  the  various 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations.    Charitable  and  other  voluntary  agencies  also 
have  a  key  role.    The  238  food  distribution  programs  scheduled  for  this 
fiscal  year  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  19  relief  agencies.    These  are 
voluntary  groups  of  Americans  —  both  religious  and  non- sectarian  —  whose 
members  and  supporters  contribute  money,  time,  and  labor  to  the  self-help 
programs  of  countries  overseas.    This  fiscal  year,  these  voluntary  agencies 
will  distribute  overseas    $325  million  worth  of  U.  S, -owned  agricultural 
commodities. 

More  than  anything  else.  Food  for  Peace  is  a  program  for  children. 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  commodities  that  are  donated  under  Food  for 
Peace  are  now  programmed  for  children  --  through  organized  school  lunch  efforts^ 
through  other  institutional  feeding,  and  through  family  feeding  plans  in 
which  the  parents  may  participate  by  exchanging  work  for  food. 

(more ) 
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One  of  the  most  satisfying  results  of  the  Food  for  Peace  program  has 
been  the  extension  of  school  lunch  programs  to  kO  million  children  in  91  countries 
— including  remote  areas  where  food  is  scarce  and  education  has  a  low  priority. 
This  phase  of  Food  for  Peace  will  continue  to  grow. 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  the  school  lunch  program  in  our  country, 
which  each  day  feeds  about  l6  million  children  with  low-cost  lunches.    At  least 
an  additional  7  million  children  are  reached  with  the  special  school  milk 
program.    Our  school  lunch  promotes  better  nutrition,  and  we  have  expanded  this 
program  both  in  size  and  in  the  variety  of  nutritious  foods  made  available  to 
our  children. 

In  some  areas  of  the  world,  however,  the  Food  for  Peace  school  lunch 
is  the  only  square  meal  the  child  gets  all  day.    It  not  only  increases  the 
child's  learning  capacity,  but  also  encourages  many  children  to  go  to  school  in 
the  first  place.    Food  for  Peace  helps    the  child  while  he  is  young  —  while  he 
can  be  helped  the  most. 

In  Bolivia  and  Peru  it  is  estimated  that  rural  school  attendance  has 
nearly  doubled  since  the  school  lunch  program  began.    In  June  of  last  year,  the 
United  States  was  helping  to  feed  11  percent  of  the  school-age  children  in 
Latin  America  —  one  out  of  nine.    Today,  we  are  reaching  about  one  out  of  four 
of  those  children.    Within  a  year  we  expect  to  feed  one  out  of  every  three 
school-age  children  in  Latin  America.    World-wide,  we  have  increased  child- 
feeding  programs  13  percent  in  the  last  six  months. 

While  feeding  the  hungry  is  the  first  responsibility  of  Food  for 

Peace,  it  is  not  the  only  challenge,  nor  the  most  intriguing.   We  also  are  using 
food  abundance  to  create  capital  within  other  countries  --  to  be  used  in 
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furthering  economic  development.    I  refer  particularly  to  food -for -wages  .... 
an  exciting,  dramatic  idea. 

We  are  learning  to  use  food  directly  as  a  supplementary  wage.    In  this 
way  you  can  get  all  kinds  of  local  progress  —  the  building  of  roads  and  schools, 
the  establishment  of  irrigation  systems,  the  construction  of  homes  and  public 
buildings,  and  settlement  of  new  areas.    Not  only  do  the  workers  get  the  food 
they  need  for  their  families,  they  work  to  better  their  communities. 

In  this  way,  we  are  emphasizing  the  dignity  of  labor.    We  are  helping 
to  provide  training  in  new  skills.    We  are  helping  to  catalyze  economic  progress 
where  there  has  been  stagnation.    It  might  be  described  as  bootstrap  free  enter- 
prise that  really  works. 

We  are  now  reaching  some  5  million  people  with  programs  in  which  they 
carry  out,  through  their  own  labor,  some  kind  of  community  program  --  and  in 
return  receive  food  as  the  wage.  In  this  way,  parents  may  receive  the  impetus 
they  need  to  get  together  and  build  a  school.  Once  the  school  is  built.  Food 
for  Peace  provides  a  school  lunch  program  which  encourages  children  to  attend 
and  gives  them  the  energy  to  learn.  Thus,  we  see  the  beginning  of  an  educa- 
tional process  . . .  the  genesis  of  community  development  where  people  learn  to 
help  themselves, 

I  have  some  personal  experience  in  this  area.    In  a  small  village  in 
Pakistan  two  years  ago,  I  asked  the  community  leaders  what  their  village  needed 
most.    "A  school,"  they  answered.    "What  we  need  most  is  a  school." 

So  I  asked  them:  "If  I  can  arrange  to  send  you  wheat  from  the  United 
States,  could  you  use  it  for  wages  and  in  this  way  build  your  school?"  They 
told  me,  'yes,'  they  could  build  the  school  if  the  wheat  was  made  available. 

(more)  USDA  3267-63 
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I  didn't  know  then  how  to  provide  the  wheat,  but  I  told  them  we  would  make  it 
available.    We  did. 

The  result  is  that  they  now  have  a  school,  the  only  one  for  many 
miles  around.    I  am  slightly  embarrassed  to  report  that  the  new  school  has  a 
plaque  on  it,  in  recognition  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its 
Secretary.    The  important  thing  is  that,  with  Food  for  Peace,  we  were  able  to 
make  an  important  step  forward  in  a  community's  development. 

The  philosophy  and  economics  of  our  export  programs  to  encourage 
economic  development  is  rather  simple.    Most  underdeveloped  countries  are 
inadequately  fed.    And,  as  incomes  rise  with  economic  growth,  the  demand  for 
food  and  fiber  also  increases.    If  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  do  not  rise  also, 
then  inflation  develops  and  rising  incomes  do  not  represent  real  gains  in 
living  standards. 

Our  commodities  are  therefore  used  partly  to  fill  the  food  supply  gaps 
in  developing  countries  —  and  partly  to  raise  consumption  levels.    These  com- 
modities boost  economic  development,  retard  inflation,  and  hasten  the  time 
when  these  countries  can  become  a  part  of  the  world's  business  community  — 
holding  their  own  on  a  straight  business  basis. 

Food  thus  is  essential  for  building  mature  nations  responsive  to 
their  peoples.    In  lesser  developed  areas  —  where  nations  are  just  learning 
how  to  be  nations       food  problems  can  bring  riots  and  revolution  . . .  and  force 
a  shift  towards  oppressive,  totalitarian  governments.    Thus  American  foods  can 
provide  the  stabilizing  element  in  which  democratic  forms  may  grow. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  seeks,  therefore,  to  use  our  surpluses 
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constructively. . .to  combat  the  destructive  offspring  of  malnutrition,  hunger, 
and  starvation;  and  to  encourage  economic  development  as  an  essential  by-product. 
These  humanitarian  motives  will  continue  to  be  our  paramount  objectives . 

But,  as  so  often  is  the  case  when  we  do  the  right  thing  because  it  is 
right,  we  are  finding  that  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  is  being  returned  to  us 
many  fold.    We  are,  for  example,  expanding  our  own  commercial  trade  outlets. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  real  concern  that  aid  to  other  countries 
would  disrupt  the  marketing  systems  of  those  countries  —  and  that  America's 
commercial  trade  would  be  harmed.    This  has  not  occurred.    We  have  seen  quite 
the  reverse  —  a  great  increase  in  U.S.  dollar  sales  of  farm  products,  giving 
us  reason  to  hope  that  our  cash  markets  overseas  can  be  further  expanded. 

Japan  —  a  former  beneficiary  of  Food  for  Peace  —  is  now  the 
largest  single  purchaser  of  American  farm  products.    Thanks  in  part  to  a  school 
lunch  program  instituted  with  gift  commodities  from  the  United  States,  the 
Japanese  have  developed  an  appetite  for  U.S.  milk,  wheat  and  corn  products. 
As  a  result,  they  now  buy  immense  quantities  of  each  of  these  commodities  for 
dollars , 

Last  spring,  Japan  bought  from  U.S.  surplus  stocks,  at  concessional 
prices,  for  their  school  lunch  program,  the  largest  single  purchase  of  milk 
ever  recorded  by  the  Conanodity  Credit  Corporation.    A  large  market  in  Japan 
has  been  developed  for  U.S.  feed  grains,  and  sales  of  wheat  to  that  country 
are  increasing.    Consumption  of  U.S.  tobaccos  in  Japan  has  increased  by  more 
than  half  during  the  past  four  years. 

A  substantial  poultry  market  also  is  developing  in  Japan.    The  United 
States  expects  to  sell  more  than  2  million  pounds  of  poultry  and  poultry 
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products  to  Japan  during  calendar  I963.    In  1960  poultry  sales  were  not  worth 
mentioning. 

Where  Food  for  Peace  has  gone  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  now 
are  developing  dollar  markets  for  more  and  more  U.S.  goods,    Spain,  for 
example,  has  become  a  $70  million-a-year  cash  market  for  U.S.  farm  products. 
Israel  is  coming  up  rapidly  as  a  dollar  purchaser.    Greece  and  Formosa  are 
stepping  up  their  cash  buying. 

This  has  of  course,  called  for  salesmanship,  but  good  statesmanship 
must  always  he  followed  by  good  salesmanship.    No  longer  can  America  wait  for 
importers  to  knock  on  the  door.    A  few  years  ago  the  Spanish  Government  was  per- 
suaded to  try  some  of  our  soybean  oil  under  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  —  the 
U.S.  Government  accepting  Spanish  pesetas  in  payment. 

The  soybean  industry  followed  up  with  an  intensive  effort  to  show  the 
Spanish  trade  that  soybean  oil  could  be  blended  with  Spanish  olive  oil.  Foreign 
currency  sales  were  replaced  by  dollar  sales.    Today  Spain  is  the  largest  cash 
buyer  of  our  soybean  oil.    Sales  to  Spain  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $50 
million. 

At  this  point  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  are  asking  this  question: 
How  is  it  that  donations  and  commercial  sales  of  American  food  products  can  fill 
empty  stomachs  around  the  world  and  still  not  displace  commercial  markets? 

First,  in  our  handling  of  Food  for  Peace  we  pay  close  attention  to 
normal  trade  patterns  so  as  not  to  harm  either  U.S.  exports  or  the  exports  of 
friendly  countries.    Also,  we  are  helping  these  countries  to  develop  markets 
while  their  population  is  rising  Bmd  more  people  are  moving  into  the  market 
place.    In  this  situation,  normal  commercial  trade  not  only  can  be  maintained 
but  actually  increased.    And  that  is  what  is  happening. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  relationship  with  conditions  today  in  Ecuador. 
Only  a  half  million  people  there  are  consumers  in  a  market  sense.  The  other  3^ 
million  people  of  Ecuador  never  really  go  to  the  market  place.    They  never  take 

part  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  country  at  all. 
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These  people  live  at  a  subsistence  level,  producing  for  their  ovn 
consumption.    They  may  carry  on  a  trade  of  the  most  elemental  sort,  exchanging 
produce  for  clothing  and  other  simple  needs.    These  are  people  who  have  not 
become  customers  for  the  traders  of  the  world  because  they  have  not  been  able 
to  create  sufficient  wealth  to  enter  the  market  where  these  commodities  might 
be  had.     I  am  talking  now  about  seven  out  of  every  eight  persons  in  the  country 
of  Ecuador. 

Another  example  is  India. 

The  average  Indian  consumes  about  a  dime's  worth  of  food  a  day.  By 
comparison,  each  of  us  daily  in  this  country  consumes  food  worth  about  $1.07. 
Yet  the  Indian  makes  only  l6  or  17  cents  a  day,  and  the  10  cents  he  spends  for 
food  is  6o  percent  of  his  income.     In  the  United  States  we  spend  only  about 
19  cents  out  of  every  dollar  for  the  food  that  makes  us  the  best  fed  people 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Obviously,  when  we  send  the  bounty  of  American  fams  to  fill  the 
stomachs  of  vast  numbers  of  Indians  and  Ecuadorians,  we  are  not  displacing  an 
existing  market  for  commercial  trade.    We  are,  instead,  helping  those  people 
to  develop  so  they  can  buy  the  food  they  need.    The  result  will  be  a  rising 
market  for  American  products,  and  products  of  other  exporting  nations. 

I  repeat:    Every  effort  is  taken  to  protect  established  trade. 
This  includes  special  studies  and,  in  some  cases,  actual  commitments  from  the 
receiving  countries  that  their  usual  purchases  from  the  United  States  and 
other  free  world  countries  will  be  continued.    We  also  emphasize  the  use  of 
private  trade  channels  and  the  observance  of  customary  trade  practices.  Increased 
emphasis  is  being  given  to  multi-year  agreements       which  permit  better  coordin- 
ation and  prevent  the  interruption  of  supply  lines  which,  in  the  past,  has 
ruined  promising  programs. 
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Finally,  in  the  interest  of  trade-building  we  are  emphasizing  long- 
term  dollar  credit  as  a  stepping  stone  from  sales  for  foreign  currencies  to 
sales  for  dollars.    This  makes  it  easier  for  other  countries  to  buy  for  dollars 
providing  for  commodities  to  be  supplied  during  periods  up  to  10  years  and  for 
repayment  to  take  place  for  periods  up  to  20  years.    Until  recently  this  long- 
term  credit  program  was  handled  on  a  Government -to -Government  sales  basis, 
but  we  now  have  worked  out  the  procedure  to  permit  private  commercial  transac- 
tions as  well. 

Food  for  Peace  is  a  tremendous  success  story  —  a  drama  of  people 
against  want.    It  is  an  epic  of  human  generosity  pitted  against  centuries  of 
hunger  . . .  demonstrating  that  this  ancient  horseman  can  be  vanquished. 

Like  any  dramatic  tale,  this  one  needs  a  protagonist  ...  a  hero. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  hero  of  the  Food  for  Peace  story.    He  is  the 
American  farmer. 

Through  his  labor  and  management  skill,  the  American  farmer  has  made 
the  land  produce  an  abundance  no  one  dreamed  possible  even  20  years  ago.  He 
has  learned  to  grow  food  and  fiber  with  fewer  acres  and  man-hours  —  until  he 
is  now  meeting  the  needs  of  I85  million  Americans  on  the  smallest  acreage  in 
fifty  years  and  with  the  smallest  labor  force  in  a  hundred  years. 

Yet  this  tough-minded,  hard-muscled  core  of  about  7  million  farm 
workers  helps  to  feed,  in  addition,  close  to  100  million  people  in  other 
countries . 

The  American  farmer  is  the  hero,  and  Food  for  Peace  is  the  unique 
institution  which  he  ...  and  all  Americans  . . .  have  created.     It  stands  against 
hunger.    It  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  world.     It  works  for 
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economic  development  in  the  earth's  far  comers.  And  it  speeds  the  growth  of 
international  trade. 

For  these  reasons.  Food  for  Peace  is  right.     It  will  continue  to 
contribute  to  progress  and  to  testify  to  the  spirit  and  generosity  of  America. 
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For  three  weeks  I  have  been  listening  to  and  talking  with 


farmers  around  the  country  in  a  series  of  "Report  and  Review"  conferences. 
The  response  has  been  encouraging.    The  questions  which  have  been  asked 
go  right  to  the  heart  of  farm  problems  ->  from  feed  grains  to  sugar 
beets.    I  have  enjoyed  these  sessions.    They  have  been  very  helpful  to 
me. 

Now  I  have  come  to  the  Northeast  to  report  to  you... and  to 
review  with  you  the  agricultural  conditions  and  problems  with  which 
you  live. 


you       to  hear  your  questions  and  to  answer  them  if  I  can.    I  am  here 
to  look  at  farming  through  your  eyes,  and  to  give  you,  in  return,  a 
glimpse  of  agriculture  from  where  I  sit  in  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
Though  we  look  through  somewhat  different  windows,  we  must  finally  have 
the  same  view  if  we  are  to  solve  problems  and  make  progress. 


from  different  positions       I  from  my  desk  and  you  from  your  field  *- 
neither  you  nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  any  alternative 
but  to  seek  responsible  and  workable  solutions  to  farm  problems. 


Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  at  the  "Report  and  Review"  conference,  Onondaga  War  Memorial 
Building.  Syracuse,  New  York,  October  1.  1963,  8;00  p.m..  EDT 


I  am  here  tonight  to  listen.    I  need  to  know  what  concerns 


Although  we  approach  the  problems  of  the  farmer... and  farming 
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Although  we  approach  the  problems  of  the  farmer .. .and  farming... 
from  different  positions  —  I  from  my  desk  and  you  from  your  field 
neither  you  nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  any  alternative  but  to 
seek  responsible  and  workable  solutions  to  farm  problems. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  American  agriculture  is  passing  through 
one  of  the  most  rapid  and  trying  periods  of  change  which  any  group  has  ever 
experienced.    Changes  are  occurring  in  ten  years  which  match  events  that 
once  required  centuries  to  complete. 

This  kind  of  experience  is  hard  to  adapt  to       and  hard  to  put 
into  words.    So  we  tend  to  tell  each  other  about  our  frustrations  instead 
of  our  ideas.    Somehow,  even  though  we  cannot  find  adequate  words,  we  must 
also  communicate  our  ideas  about  our  pbobl^s  if  we  are  to  formulate 
consistent  and  responsible  policies  for  action.    This  can  best  be  done  as 
we  are  doing  it  here  —  face  to  face,  openly  and  honestly. 

Let  me  illustrate.     As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  yet  has  adequately 
portrayed  the  dilemma  of  the  farmer  who  feels  he  must  plant  all  his  land 
to  crops  if  he  is  to  survive  —  and  who  knows  that  if  he  and  his  neighbors 
do  this,  together  they  will  produce  more  than  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit. 

When  this  is  reported,  it  usually  comes  out  that  the  farmer  wants 
to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.    How  many  times  have  you  heard  or  read 
that  the  fanner  wants  to  produce  all  he  can  and  to  have  the  public  pay  a 
high  price  either  in  the  market  or  through  price  support  programs?    This  is 
a  cynical  distortion  --  a  quick,  flippant  way  of  describing  a  problem  that 
you  and  I  feel  aa  a  hard  knot  in  the  pit  of  our  stomach. 
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I  Gee  and  hear  distortions  like  this  every  day,  and  when  I  do, 
I  know  that  it  widens  rather  than  narrows  the  gap  of  understanding  we  must 
close  if  the  American  people  are  going  to  deal  adequately  with  the  challenge 
of  abundance*    It  is  a  challenge  to  us  all       farmer,  lawyer,  merchant, 
mechanic,  engineer  and  housewife. 

Thus,  I  am  here  not  only  to  listen... but  also  through  the  press, 
radio  and  television  to  encourage  other  people  to  listen  to  what  you  have 
to  say.  Out  of  this  can  come  further  progress  toward  better  farm  income, 
better  rural  communities  and  a  better  farm-city  relationship. 

Now  I  know  the  dairy  situation  is  one  of  the  roost  important 
topics  of  discussion  among  farmers  here,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  deep  concern 
to  me  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Milk  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant farm  commodities,  but... and  I  am  acutely  conscious  of  this  fact... the 
incomes  of  dairy  farmers  rank  among  th3  lowest  of  any  farm  group.     It  is 
frustrating  to  me... and  to  you... that  our  present  dairy  programs  haven't 
done  more  to  correct  this  situation.    We  have  devoted  considerable  effort 
toward  trying  to  get  legislation  which  would  effectively  improve  dairy 
farm  income. 

I  know  from  the  letters  I  have  received  from  dairy  farmers  and 
through  contacts  with  dairy  farmers  across  the  country  that  most  of  you 
share  this  objective.    But  I  am  also  aware  that  the  dairy  problem  may  very 
well  look  different  to  you  from  your  farm  than  it  does  to  me  from  my  office 
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in  Washington.    You  are  concerned  about  the  price  you  receive  for  your  milk 
together  with  the  cost  of  producing  that  milk.    That  is  the  means  of  livelihood 
for  you  and  your  family. 

I  share  your  concern,  but  I  must  do  so  by  looking  at  the  nation  as 
a  whole.     I  not  only  must  consider  dairy  farm  income,  but  also  the  effect  of 
farm  programs  on  the  Federal  budget. •• and  of  an  accumulation  of  more  butter 
than  we  can  sell  or  give  away  under  our  donation  programs. 

A  fact  of  life  with  which  I  must  also  live  is  that  a  program  which 
would  satisfy  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  Northeast  might  be  totally  unacceptable 
to  the  dairy  farmers  of  Missouri  or  California  or  some  other  State.    This  is 
true  not  only  of  dairying,  but  also  of  practically  every  other  farm  commodity. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  years  that  our  present  dairy  programs 
cannot  achieve  the  objective  of  adequate  dairy  farm  income  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  excessive  accumulation  of  surplus  dairy  products  and  bring  down 
Government  costs. 

Last  year,  for  example,  milk  production  reached  125.9  billion  pounds 
nationally.    The  Government  purchased  8.9  billion  pounds,  or  more  than  7 
percent  of  total  production  at  a  cost  of  480  million  dollars. 

This  year  we  estimate  that  production  will  be  123.3  billion  pounds, 
or  about  600  million  pounds  less  than  in  1962.    This  decline  is  largely  the 
result  of  extensive  drought  in  major  milk  producing  regions.    Despite  reduced 
production  and  increased  population,  we  expect  to  purchase  close  to  8.8  billion 
pounds  of  milk,  or  about  the  same  percentage  as  in  1962.    Cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  more  than  450  million  dollars. 
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The  problem  is  to  find  a  practical  and  workable  solution  that  dairy 
fanners  in  various  parts  of  the  country  can  agree  upon  —  for  the  program  must 
be  passable  in  the  Congress  as  well  as  workable  in  the  economy. 

Solutions  can  be  found  for  commodities  where  incomes  are  low  and 
where  surpluses  and  costs  are  high.    The  current  feed  grain  program  is  a  good 
example  of  this  fact. 

When  I  c^e  to  Washington  in  1961 ,  corn  stocks  had  reached  two  billion 
bushels. . .and  grain  sorghum  supplies  amounted  to  1-1/2  years'  supply.    We  were 
nearing  the  danger  point  where  these  massive  supplies  would  break  out  and  engulf 
even  the  livestock  industry,  let  alone  the  grain  producer.    The  signs  were  all 
there       feed  grain  prices  had  trended  lower  each  succeeding  year;  we  were 
entering  a  new  crop  year  with  all  available  storage  space  in  use.    Storage  and 
handling  costs  for  feed  grains  alone  had  reached  465  million  dollars  an 
intolerable  level.    Unless  we  could  get  swift  and  effective  legislation,  stocks 
would  increase  further.    Grain  would  have  rotted  on  the  ground  in  the  Midwest, 
^d  all  of  agriculture  would  have  been  discredited  by  the  impending  fiasco  in 
feed  grains.    Prices  would  have  gone  lower,  and  there  would  have  been  a  rapid 
expansion  of  milk,  poultry  and  pork  production;  and  finally,  serious  losses  to 
livestock  producers. 

As  you  remember,  the  emergency  feed  grain  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  early  in  1961  —  in  record  time.     It  was  the  first  major  piece  of 
legislation  which  President  Kennedy  signed,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
durable. 
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This  program,  continued  in  1962  and  1963  with  relatively  minor 
changes,  is  now  in  effect  through  1965.     It  has  reduced  feed  grain  stocks  by 
almost  a  third       and  promises  to  wipe  out  the  stored  surpluses  by  1965.  Grain 
has  moved  out  of  storage  and  into  use.    Farm  incomes  have  been  raised.  Today 
a  big  corn  crop  is  good  news       not  another  milestone  on  the  road  to  farm 
disaster. 

Overall,  the  programs  in  feed  grains        and  in  wheat       have  since  1960 
reduced  stocks  by  about  one  billion  bushels,  contributing  to  a  better  balance 
between  supply  and  demand.    They  have  helped  to  raise  net  farm  income  by  nearly 
one  billion  dollars  above  1960  levels  in  both  1961  and  1962,  and  they  are 
providing  savings  in  storage  and  shipping  costs  of  more  than  $800,000  a  day. 

Thus,  if  we  can  develop  workable  and  passable  programs  for  feed 
grains,  we  should  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  for  dairying.  This  is  what  we 
need  to  discuss,  for  your  farm  problem  and  my  "agricultural  problem"  originate 
from  the  same  source.  It  is  simply  that  the  total  capacity  of  agriculture  to 
produce  has  outrun  the  ability  of  the  American  people... and  our  dollar  export 
markets. . .and  our  Food  for  Peace  program  to  consume  what  can  be  produced. 

Consider  the  case  of  milk  production.     Since  1950,  the  number  of  milk 
cows  on  farms  has  dropped  from  about  22  million  to  less  than  17  million  --a 
23  percent  decline.    The  number  of  dairy  farms  dropped  31  percent  in  that  time. 
Milk  production,  however,  increased  from  117  billion  pounds  to  about  126  billion 
pounds  --an  increase  of  8  percent.    Milk  production  per  cow  rose  from  5,300 
to  7,300  pounds. 
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These  are  problems  that  can't  be  pushed  under  the  bed.    We  have 
to  look  at  them  together,  and  I  have  to  look  at  them  with  the  knowledge 
that  if  every  farmer  produces  all  he  can,  no  farmer  is  going  to  get  a  good 
price  for  what  he  produces. 

In  addition,  from  where  I  sit... and  I  know  you  agree  and  under- 
stand. ..  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  spend  for  farm  programs.  Farmers 
deserve  and  can  expect  fair  treatment,  but  we  deal  with  an  urban  society 
and  a  Congress  made  up  increasingly  of  city  Congressman. 

Today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  there  are  about  300  members 
without  a  major  farm  producing  interest  in  their  district  against 
perhaps  135  members  who  come  from  farm  or  rural  districts.    Only  30  years 
ago  it  was  just  the  reverse.    Farmers  can  expect  a  sympathetic  hearing  from 
the  Congress,  but  more  and  more,  our  interests  must  be  geared  to  urban 
and  consumer  and  taxpayer  interests  also.    An  urban  Congress  will  not  be 
united  by  a  divided  agriculture,  or  an  agriculture  not  attuned  to  the  rest 
of  the  economy.    It  is  clear  that  we  must  persuade,  and  no  longer  can  expect 
Congress  to  respond  to  what  was  once  called  the  farm  bloc. 

I  know  of  and  deeply  share  the  concern  that  the  dairymen  of  the 
Northeast  currently  have  toward  the  proposed  changes  in  the  milk  marketing 
orders  under  which  they  operate. 

In  many  respects  these  orders  are  unique.    They  are  the  only  milk 
orders  issued  through  the  cooperative  effort  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments       in  this  case  New  York  and  New  Jersey.    The  purpose  of  these  orders 
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is  to  establish  and  maintain  orderly  conditions  for  marketing  the  milk  of 
over  40,000  producers  who  serve  more  than  18  million  consumers. 

The  New  York  -  New  Jersey  Federal  order  is  part  of  a  National 
network  of  83  milk  orders.    These  orders  are  based  on  three  main  principles. 
They  stabilize  price  levels  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  milk  for  consumers 
and  income  to  producers  without  creating  unnatural,  and  perhaps  illegal, 
barriers  to  the  intermarket  flow  of  milk  and  milk  products.    They  assure, 
near  as  possible,  equal  treatment  among  all  producers  and  handlers  within 
an  area.    Finally,  they  should  organize  milk  orders  into  more  consistent 
regional  or  National  plans  since  increasingly  the  markets  for  milk  are 
becoming  closely  interrelated. 

The  market  order  system  has  served  us  well,  but  like  all  man-made 
institutions,  it  must  stand  the  test  of  time  and  continue  to  serve  the  needs 
of  today.    I  believe  the  milk  marketing  order  system  will  continue  to  serve 
an  important  function  in  the  dairy  industry,  and  I  am  concerned  that  the 
orders  be  so  constructed  that  they  will  meet  the  standards  set  down  in  these 
three  principles. 

Recognizing  these  principles,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  special 
difficulties  confront  the  milk  producers  and  handlers  of  this  area.  Allega- 
tions have  been  made  by  those  in  the  Northeast  dairy  industry  that  the 
New  York  -  New  Jersey  milk  order  has  special  preferences  and  special 
provisions  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  order  regulating  fluid  milk  in 
the  entire  United  States. 
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Specifically,  it  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  special  provisions 
which  are  contrary  to  the  standards  for  a  milk  marketing  order.     Some  persons 
allege  that  independent  producers  are  differently  and  perhaps  more  favorably 
treated  than  cooperative  milk  producers  as  the  result  of  the  bulk  tank 
pricing  provisions  unique  to  this  order.    Allegations  also  have  been  made 
that  handlers  have  been  required  to  pay  more  for  bulk  tank  milk  pujcchaoed 
frora  independent  producers  than  do  handlers  who  buy  bulk  tank  milk  from 
cooperative  associations.     Some  allegations  question  the  cooperative  level 
of  Class  III  milk  prices  within  the  area  and  between  this  and  other  areas. 
Other  allegations  involve  the  relative  prices  of  Class  I  milk  as  against 
other  uses  and  in  other  areas. 

We  have  held  hearings  required  by  law  to  determine  the  validity 
of  these  allegations  and  to  resolve  any  problems  associated  with  them. 
Because  of  this  fact,  I  find  myself  in  a  difficult  position.    As  a  matter 
of  procedure,  I  may  not  discuss... as  I  would  like  to... the  questions  raised 
by  these  allegations.    The  integrity  of  the  rule  making  procedure  is  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us,  and  I  know  that  you  would  not  want  me  to  violate  the 
trust  which  I  assumed  in  these  mattera  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     In  this 
case,  then,  I  find  myself  limited  to  discussing  those  matters  which  I  shall 
not  be  required  to  rule  upon  later... even  though  I  would  prefer  it  otherwise. 

There  is  another  major  problem  in  milk  regulation  not  unique  to 
New  York,  but  which  is  of  great  interest  to  you.    This  involves  the  means 
we  shall  seek  to  stabilize  your  prices  and  income  without  severely  impairing 
the  flow  of  milk  and  products  from  other  areas        the  so-called  compcncatory 
payment  problem.    As  you  know,  this  issue  is  also  pending  within  the  Department 
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awaiting  my  decision  and  I  am  constrained  legally  from  discussing  it.  I 
regret  this  circumstance,  but  given  the  procedure  which  is  designed  to  protect 
all  affected  parties,  my  hands  arc  tied. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  my  presence 
here  is  the  deep  concern  I  have  for  the  present  level  of  dairy  farm  income. 
This  has  been  constantly  on  my  mind  as  Secretary,  for  I  have  some  personal 
experience  with  the  working  phase  of  this  business.    One  of  the  first  actions 
I  took  as  Secretary  was  to  raise  the  level  of  dairy  price  supports.  This 
was  a  temporary  action  taken  with  the  hope  and  belief  that  we  could  obtain 
new  dairy  legislation.    There  was  not  much  support  for  new  legislation  within 
the  dairy  industry,  and  no  legislation  was  enacted.    During  this  same  period, 
milk  consumption  declined  on  an  overall  basis        from  a  number  of  causes  -- 
and  I  was  required  by  law  to  let  dairy  supports  drop. 

There  is  currently  before  the  Congress  several  piecec  of  new  dairy 
legislation  which  will  benefit  the  dairy  farmer.    One  is  the  base  excess  bill 
which  has  besn  reported  out  of  the  Senate  agricultural  committee.    The  other 
is  the  so-called  McCarthy  bill  which  applies  the  principles  of  the  voluntary 
feed  grain  program  to  dairying.    We  are  giving  active  support  to  both  proposals, 
and  while  I  cannot  predict  whether  or  not  they  will  pass  the  Congress,  they 
represent  an  active  effort  to  help  the  dairy  farmer.     I  know  that  some  of  your 
groups  support  these  bills,  and  we  join  with  them  in  urging  their  enactment. 

While  I  am  here  to  discuss  commodity  programs,  I  also  want  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  about  some  of  the  non-commodity  programs  and  ideas  that  we 
are  using  to  help  resolve  the  rural  dilemma  we  face  together.    We  have  begun  a 
broad  program  to  encourage  and  assist  local  community  leaders  to  develop  new 
job  opportunities  for  farmers  and  non-farmers  --  and  for  their  sons  and  daughtars. 

(more) 
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This  is  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Program.     All  the  resources  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  are  contributing  to  this  effort.     It  emphasizes 
the  use,  not  idling,  of  land;  the  development  of  communities,  not  their 
stagnation  and  decline.     Its  aim  is  a  rural  renaissance  through  a  host  of 
new  opportunities  in  rural  areas. .. ranging  from  on- farm  recreation  for  pay 
to  new  industry. from  improved  housing  to  modern  community  water  systems... 
from  new  ways  to  utilize  what  the  land  produces  to  more  adequate  supplies 
of  water  needed  for  industrial  development.     RAD  seeks,  in  effect,  to  holp 
the  rural  community  compete  not  only  for  a  fair  share  of  our  growing  eoonomy, 
but  also  for  the  affection  of  its  own  sons  and  daughters. 

I  also  am  eager  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  substantial 
efforts  being  made  to  share  more  widely  the  food  you  produce  so  abundantly, 
with  the  people  both  at  home  and  abroad.    We  have  since  1961  more  than  doubled 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  program  which  provides  food  directly  to  needy 
people  at  home.    We  have  launched  a  new  Food  Stamp  program  on  a  pilot  basis 
in  43  areas  around  the  country,  helping  358,000  in  low  income  families  to 
increase  their  purchases  of  food  products  they  need.    More  than  6  million 
needy  people  are  aided  by  the  Department's  food  distribution  program  each 
month,  and  this  week,  18  million  school  children  will  once  more  benefit  from 
the  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  doing  the  same  job  overseas  and 
more.     I  have  personally  traveled  where  I  saw  the  enormous  benefits  which 
have  come  from  this  program.    We  are  today  providing  food  for  some  77.3  million 

(more)  USDA  3283-63 
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persons  in  112  nations  through  our  foreign  donation  program.    We  are  pioneering 
in  the  use  of  food  as  capital  in  helping  to  develop  needed  public  facilities 
in  many  countries.     School  lunch  programs  are  reaching  over  40  million  school 
children       and  for  most  of  them,  the  school  lunch  is  the  most  nutritious  meal 
they  get.     If  history  remembers  our  nation  kindly,  the  willingness  of  the  ^erican 
people       and  ^ae.rican  farmers        to  share  their  abundance  will  be  a  aiajor  reason. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities,  then,  which  have 
been  constantly  on  my  mind  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years.  These 
problems  aad  opportunities  have  been  your  concern,  too.     It  is  good  that  we 
meet  to  discuss  them  together. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 
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For  three  weeks  I  have  been  listening  to  and  talking  with 

.•TO  ■ 

r-  ■ 

farmers  around  the  country  in  a  series  of  "Report  and  Review"  conferences. 
The  response  has  been  encouraging.    The  questions  which  have  been  asked 
go  right  to  the  heart  of  farm  problems       from  feed  grains  to  sugar 
beets.     I  have  enjoyed  these  se ss ions They  have  been  very  helpful  to 
me. 

■  5  ■ 

•  r  -  ■ 

Now  I  have  come  to  the  Northeast  to  report  to  you... and  to 
review  with  you  the  agricultural  conditions  and  problems  with  which 
you  live,  .  ' ' 

I  am  here  tonight  to  listen.    I  need  to  know  what  concerns 
you       to  hear  your  questions  and  to  answer  them. if  I  can.   ;L  am  here 
to  look  at  farming  through  your  eyes,  and  to  give  you,  in  Xj^^turn,  a 
glimpse  of  agriculture  from  where  I  sit  in  the  Nation' s,,  Ci^itol . 
Though  we  look  through  somewhat  different  windows,  we  must  finally  have 
the  same  view  if  we  are  to  solve  problems  and  make  progress. 


Although  we  approach  the  problems  of  the  farmer... and  farming... 
from  different  positions  --  I  from  my  desk  and  you  from  your  field 
neither  you  nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  any  alternative 
but  to  seek  responsible  and  workable  solutions  to  farm  problems. 
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Although  we  approach  the  prj^bleos  of  the  farmer ...  and  farming... 
from  different  positions  —  I  from  my  desk  and  you  from  your  field  — 
neither  you  nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  any  alternative  but  to 
seek  responsible  and  workable  solutions  to  farm  problems. 

You  know  and  I  Ichow  that  American  agriculture  is  passing  through 
one  of  the  most  rapid  and  trying  periods  of  change  which  any  group  has  ever 
experienced.    Changes  are  occi^lng  in  ten  years  which  match  events  that 
once  required  centuries  to  complete. 

This  kind  ef  experience' is  hard  to  adapt  to       and  hard  to  put 
into  words.    So  we  tend  to  tell  each  other  about  our  frustrations  instead 
of  our  ideas.    Somehow,  even  though  we  cannot  find  adequate  words,  we  must 
also  communicate  our  ideas  about  our  |>(X}l^l|ua)8  if  we  are  te  formulate 
consistent  and  responsible  policies  for  action.    This  can  best  be  done  as 
we  are  doing  it  here       face  to  face,  openly  and  honestly. 

Let  me  illustrate.     As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  yet  has  adequately 
portrayed  the  dilemma  of  the  farmer  who  feels  he  must  plant  all  his  land 
to  crops  if  he  is  to  survive       an<l  who  knows  that  if  he  and  his  neighbors 
do  this,  together  they  will  produce  more  than  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit. 

When  this  is  reported,  it  usually  comes  out  that  the  farmer  wants 
to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  toe.    How  many  times  have  you  heard  or  read 
that  the  farmer  wants  t(t»  produce  all  he  can  and  to  have  the  public  pay  a 
high  price  either  in  the  market  or  through  price  support  programs?    This  is 
a  cynical  distertlen       a  quick,  flippant  way  of  describing  a  problem  that 
you  and  I  feel  as  a  hard  krtot  in  the  pit  of  our  stomach.  • 

(more) 


I  see  and  hear  distortions  like  this,  every  day,  and  when  I  do, 
I  know  that  it  widens  rather  than  narrows  the  gap  of  understanding  we  must 
close  if  the  American  people  are  going  to  deal  adequately  with  the  challenge 
of  abundance.    It  is  a  challenge  t«  us  all       fanner,  lawyer,  merchant, 
mechanic,  engineer  and  housewife.       '  ^ 


Thus,  I  am  here  not  only  to  listen... but  also  through  the  press, 
radio  and  television  to  encourage  ether  people  to  listen  to  what  you  have 
to  say.  Out  of  this  can  come  further  progress  toward  better  farm  income, 
better  rural  communities  and  a  better  farm-city  relationship. 

■>  •'  ;  •  ■  "lit^  '■'.("'  ..  '  ■ '  '.  •■ 

Now  I  know  the  dairy  situation  is  one  of  the  most  important 

topics  of  discussion  among  farmers  here,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  deep  concern 
to  me  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Milk  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, farm  cammodities,  but..;and  I  am  acutely  conscious  of  this  fact... the 
incomes  of  dairy  farmers  _ra£ik  among  fehe  lowest  of  any  farm  group.     It  is 
frustrating  to  me... and  to  you... that  our  present  dairy  programs  haven't 
done  more  to  correct  this  situation.    We  have  devoted  considerable  effort  ' 


toward  trying  t©  get  legislation  which  would  effectively  improve  dairy 
farm  income. 

I  know  from  the  letters  I  have  received  from  dairy  farmers  and 
through  contacts  with  dairy  farmers  across  the  country  that  most  of  you 
share  this  objective.    But  I  am  also  aware  that  the  dairy  problem  may  very 
well  look  different  to  you  from  your  farm  than  it  does  to  me  from  my  office 
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In  Washington.    You  are  concerned  about  the  price  you  x^eive  for  your  milk 
together  with  the  cost  of  producing  tfi^£  nitlk*    That:>is''ithe  means  of  livelihood 
for  you  and  your  fanily.  ■■■■   '  '  . 

I  share  your  concern,  but  I  must  do  so  by  looking  at  the  nation  as 
a  whole.     I  not  only  must  consider  dairy  farm  income,  but  also  the  effect  of 
farm  programs  on  the  Federal  budget. ..and  of  an  accumulation  of;, more  butter 
than  we  can  sell  or  give  away  under  our  donation  programs.      ..f-^y   n  < 

A  fact  of  life  with  which  I  must  also  live  is  that  a  program  which 
would  satisfy  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  Northeast  might  be  totally  unacceptable 
to  the  dairy  farmers  of  Missouri  or  California  or  some  other  Stateu    This  is 
true  not  only  of  dairying,  but  also  of  practically  every^other  farm  commodity. 

It  has  been  app^^^^t  for  spme  years  that  our  present  dairy  programs 
cannot  achieve  the  objecfciyje  of  adequate  dairy  farm  income  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  excessive  accumulation  of  surplus  dairy  products  and  bring  down 
Government  ^  costs.  . 

*  .        1   *       '  . 

Last  year,  for  example,  milk  production  teachedi  125.9:}  billion  pounds 
nationally.    The  Government  purchased  8.9  billion  pounds,  or  more  than  7 
percent  df  total  production  at  a  cost  of  480  million  dollars. 

This  year  we  estimate  that  production  will  be  125.3  billion  po;un^»  . 
or  about  600  million  pounds  less  than' in  1962.    This  decline  is  largely  the 
result  of  extensive  drought  in  major  milk  producing  regions.    Despite  reduced 
production  and  increased  population,  we  expect  to  purchase  clo«e  to  8.8  billion 
pounds  of  milk,  or  about  the  same  percentage  as  in  1962.     Cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  more  than  450  million  dollars. 


(more) 


The  problem  is  Co  find  a  pracCical'and  workable  solution  that  dairy 
farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  can  agree  upon       for  the  program  must 
be  passable  in  the  Congress  as  veil  as  workable  in  the  economy. • 

Solutions  can  be  found  for  commodities  where  incomes  are  low  and 
where  surpluses  and  costs  are  high.    The  current  feed  grain  program  is  a  good 
example  of  this  fact. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  in  1961,  com  stocks  had  reached  two  billion 
bushels. .  .and  grain  sorghum  supplies  amoui^ited  to  1-1/2  years'  supply.    We  were 
nearing  the  danger  point  where  these  massive  supplies  would  break  out  and  engulf 
even  the  livestock  industry,  let  alone  the  grain  producer.    The  signs  were  all 
there  —  feed  grain  prices  had  trended  lower  each  succeeding  year;  we  were 
entering  a  new  crop  year  with  all  available  storage  space  in  use.    Storage  and 
handling  costs  for  feed  grains  alone  had  reached  463  million  dollars  an 
intolerable  level.    Unless  we  could  get  swift  and  effective  legislation,  stocks 
would  increase  further.    Grain  would  have  rotted  on  the  ground  in  the  Midwest. 
And  all  of  agriculture  would  have  been  discredited  by  the  impending  fiasco  in 
feed  grains.    Prices  would  have  gone  lower,  and  there  would  have  been  a  rapid 
expansion  of  milk,  poultry  and  perk  production;  and  finally,  serious  losses  to 
livestock  producers. 

you  remenber,  the  emergency  feed  grain  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  early  in  1961       in  record  time.     It  was  the  first  major  piece  of 
legislation  which  President  Kennedy  signed,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
durable. 


(more) 
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I    This  program,  continued  in  1962  and  1963  with  relatively  minor 
changes,  is  now  in  effect  -through  A9,63.    It  has  reduced  feed  grain  stocks  by 
almost  a  third       and  promises  to  wipe  put  the  stored  surpluses  by  1965.  Grain 
has  moved  out  of  storage  and  into  uqq.    ]^ai^  incomes  have  been  raised.  Today 
a  big  corn  crop  is  good  news       not  another  milestone  on  the  road  to  farm 
disaster. 

Overall,  the  programs  in  feed  grains       and  in  wheat       have  since  1960 
reduced  stocks  by  about  one  billion  bushels,  contributing  to  a  better  balance 
between  supply  and  demand.    They  hkve  helpe^d'  to  raise  net  farm  income  by  nearly 
one  billion  dollars  above  1960  lev^els  in  both  1961  and  1962,  and  they  are 
providing  savings  in  storage  and  shipping  coists'  of 'more  than  $800,000  a  day. 

Thus,  if  we  can  develop  workable  and  passable  programs  for  feed 
grains,  we  should  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  for  dairying.  This  is  what  we 
need  to  discuss,  for  your  farm  problem  and  my  "agricultural  problem"  originate 
from  the  same  source.  It  is  simply  that  the  total  capacity  of  agriculture  to 
produce  has  outrun  the  ability  of  the  American  people... and  our  dollar  export 
markets .. .and  our  Food  for  Peace  program  to  consume  what  can  be  produced* 

Consider  the  case  of  milk  production.     Since  1950,  the  number  of  milk 

,•  'i       .  .  , 

cows  on  farms  has  dropped  from  about  22  million  to  less  than  17  million  a 
23  percent  decline.    The  number  of  dairy  farms  dropped  31  percent  in  that  time. 
Milk  production,  however,  increased  from  117  billion  pounds  to  about  126  billion 
pounds  --an  increase  of  8  percent.    Milk  production  per  cow  rose  from  5,300 
to  7,300  pounds. 

(more) 


These  are  problems  that  can't  be  pushed  under  the  bed. 
We  have  to  look  at  them  together,  and  I  have  to  look  at  them  with 
the  knowledge  that  if  every tfarmer  produces  all  he  can,  no  farmer  is 


going  to  get  a  good  price  for^jwhat  he  iprodiice&i 


In  addition,  from  wh^re  I  sit.,. and  I  know  you  agree  and 
understand ...  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  spend  for  farm  programs. 
Farmers  deserve  and  can  expect  fair  treatment,  but  we  deal  with  an 
urban  society  -.r  and  a  CongT^ss  made  up  increasingly  of  city 
Congressmen.    ^  ^ ;.■  .jtu  ^jnn-       .*  " 

Today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  there  are  about  300 


members  without  a  major  farm  producing  interest  in  their  district 
against  perhaps  135  members  who  come  from  farm  or  rural  districts. 
Only  30  years  ago  it  was  just  the  reverse.    Farmers  can  expect  a 
sympathetic  hearing  from  the  Congress,  %ut  more  and  more,  our  interests 
must  be  geared  to  urban  and  consumer  and  taxpayer  interests  also.  An 
urban  Congress  will  not  be  united  by  a  divided  agriculture,  or  an 
agriculture  not  attuned  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.     It  is  clear  that 
we  must  persuade,  and  no  longer  can  expect  Congress  to  respond  to 
what  was  once  called  the  farm  bloc. 

I  know  of  and  deeply  share  the  concern  that  the  dairymen 
of  the  Northeast  currently  have  toward  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
milk  marketing  orders  under  which  they  operate. 

(more) 
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There  rare  Issues  general  to ithe  regulation  of  fluid  milk 
in  all  areas.    There  areralso  issues  unique^ to  individual  areas.  '  For 
example,  there  is  the  proposal  to  combine  the  present  Philadelphia' order 
and  the  Wilmington  order  and  to  expand  the  combined  order  to  include 
Southern  New  Jersey. 

Yesterday  wef  Issued  a  deci>sion  recommending  this  consolida- 
tion and  expansion  and  also  proposed  the  continuation  of  the  present?  ^  ^ 
individual  handler  pool  methQ<^'^^  p ay iii^ producers.    We^are  also  requif^e^ 
here  and  elsewhere,  as  a  result  of  recent  court  decisions,  to  set  pricing 
provisions  so  that  the  flow  of  milk  and  milk  products  between  areas  will 
not  be  severely  limited. 

In  the  New  York  -  New  Jersey  area  we  have  still  other 
problems.  ,        ■         •  '> 

In  many  respects  the  New  York  >  New  Jersey  marketing  order 


is  the  only  milk  order  issued  through  the  cooperative  effort  of  Federal 

and  Stage  governments        in  this  case  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The 

.Kf:..  .  ■.•         '   v     •  ^^^^  -..v-i  i  '   -     -    -        •^■^-■'^    -  ■ 

purpose  of  this  order  , 


(more) 
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is ^ to  Establish  and  maintain  orderly  conditions  for  marketing  the  milk  of 
over  40,000  producers  who  serve  more  than  18  million  consumers. 

'  ...The  New  York  -  New  Jersey  Federal  order  is  part  of  a  National 

network  of  83  milk  orders.    These  orders  are  based  on  three  main  principles. 
They  stabilize  price  levels  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  milk  for  consumers 
and  income  to  producers  without  creati^hg  unnatural,  and  perhaps  illegal, 
barriers  to  the  intermarket  flow  of  milk  and  milk  products.    They  assure, 
near  as  possible,  equ^l  treatment  among  all  producers  and  handlers  within 
an  area.    Finally,  they  should  organize  milk  orders  into  more  consistent 
regional  or  National  plans  since  increasingly  the  markets  for  milk  are 
becoming  closely  interrelated. 

The  market  order  system  has  served  us  well,  but  like  all  man-made 
instivtutions,  it  must  stand  the  test  of  time  and  continue  to  serve  the  needs 
of  today>    I  believe  the  milk  marketing  order  system  will  continue  to  serve 
an  important  function  in  the  dairy  industry,  and  I  am  concerned  that  the 
orders  be  so  constructed  that  they  will  meet  the  standards  set  down  in  these 
three  principles. 

Recognizing  these  principles,  X  want  to  emphasize  that  special 
difficulties  confront  the  milk  producers  and  handlers  of  this  area.  Allega- 
tions  have  been  made  by  those  in  the  Northeast  dairy  industry  that  the 
New  York     New  Jersey  milk  order  has  special  preferences  and  Special 
provisions /not  to  be  found  in  any  other  order  regulating  fluid  milk  in 
the  entire  United  States.  - 

(more) 


Specifically,  it  has  been  allege'^  that'  there  are  special  provisions 

which  are  contrary  to  the  standards  for  a  milk  marketing  order.    Some  persons 

j  '/  • 

allege  that  independent  producers  are  differently  and  perhaps  more  favorably 

treated  than  cooperative  milk  producers  as  the  result  of  the  bulk  tank  pricing 

-  ,         ...    »:  5  .«>-»».•■ 

provisions  unique  to  this  order.    Allegations  also  have  been  made  that  handlers 

....  .       i-^ii  ■;>.■ 

have  been  required  to  pay  more  for  bulk  tank  milk  purchased  from  independent 
producers  than  do  handlers  who  buy  bulk  tank  milk  from  cooperative  associations. 
Some  allegations  question  the  cooperative  level  of  Class  III  milk  prices  within 
the  area  and  between  this  and  other  areas.    Other  allegations  involve  the 

relative  prices  of  Class  I  milk  as  against  oth6r  uses  and  in  other  areas. 

t  ■ 

We  have  held  hearings  required  by  law  to  determine  the  validity  of 
these  allegations  and  to  resolve  any  problems  associated  with  them.    Because  of 
this  fact,  I  find  myself  in  a  difficult  position.    As  a  matter  of  procedure,  I 
may  not  discuss.. .as  I  would  like  to... the  questions  raised  by  these  allegations. 
The  integrity  of  the  rule  making  procedure  is  important  to  all  of  us,  and  I 
know  that  you  would  not  want  me  to  violate  the  trust  which  I  assumed  in  these 
matters  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    In  this  case,  then,  I  find  myself  limited 
to  discussing  those  matters  which  I  shall  not  be  required  to  ttlile  upon  later... 

even  though  I  would  prefer  it  otherwise.  ' 

•••'}. 

There  is  another  major  problem  in  milk  regulation  not  unique  to  Harris- 

i  •  . 

burg,  but  which  is  of  great  interest  to  you.    This  involves  the  means  we  shall 
seek  to  stabilize  your  prices  and  income  without  severely  impairing  the  flow  of 
milk  and  products  from  other  areas        the  so-called  compensatory  payment  problem 
I  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  Philadelphia-Wilmington  order.     As  you  know, 
this  issue  is  also  pending  within  the  Department 
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awaiting  my  decision  and  I  am  constrained  legally  froiD  discussing  it.  I 
regret  this  circumstance,  but  given  the  procedure  which  is  designed  to  protect 
all  affected  parties,  my  hands  are  tied. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  my  presence 
here  is  the  deep  concern  I  have  for  the  present  level  of  dairy  farm  income. 
This  has  been  constantly  on  my  mind  as  Secretary,  for  I  have  some  personal 
experience  with  the  working  phase  of  this  business.    One  of  the  first  actions 
I  took  as  Secretary  was  to  raise  the  level  of  dairy  price  supports.  This 
was  a  temporary  action  taken  with  the  hope  and  belief  that  we  could  obtain 
new  dairy  legislation.    There  was  not  much  support  for  new  legislation  within 
the  dairy  industry,  and  no  legislation  was  enacted.    During  this  same  period, 
milk  consumption  declined  on  an  overall  basis  --  from  a  number  of  causes 
and  I  was  required  by  law  to  let  dairy  supports  drop. 

There  is  currently  before  the  Congress  several  pieces  of  new  dairy 
legislation  which  will  benefit  the  dairy  farmer.    One  is  the  base  excess  bill 

which  has  been  reported  out  of  the  Senate  agricultural  committee.    The  other 

y  ■ 

is  the  so-called  McCarthy  bill  which  applies  the  principles  of  the  voluntary 
feed  grain  program  to  dairyings    We  are  giving  active  support  to  both  proposals 
and  while  I  cannot  predict  whether  or  not  they  will  pass  the  Congress,  they 
represent  an  active  effort  to  help  the  dairy  farmer.     I  know  that  some  of  your 
groups  support  these  bills,  and  we  join  with  them  in  urging  their  enactment. 

While  I  am  here  to  discuss  commodity  programs,  I  also  want  to  hear 

what  you  have  to  say  about  some  of  the  non-commodity  programs  and  ideas  that  we 

are  using  to  help  resolve  the  rural  dilemma  we  face  together.    We  have  begun  a 

broad  program  to  encourage  and  assist  local  community  leaders  to  develop  new 

job  opportunities  for  farmers  and  non-farmers       and  for  their  sons  and  daughtir 

(more) 


This  Is  the  Rural  Areas  DiB<reIo|»rifent  Program.    All  the  resources  49isd 
agencies  of  the  Department  are  contributi^t^  to  this  effort*    It  emphasizes 
the  us/e^cpot  idling^  of  land;  the  development  of  communities,  not  their 
stagnation  and  decline.  >  Its  aim  is  a  rural  renaissance  through  a  host  of 
new  opportunities  in  rural  areas. • .ranging  from  on- farm  recreation  for  pay 
to  new  industry. from  Improved  housing  to  modern  community  water  systems... 

■  !»"-.•  I' 

from  new  ways  to  utilize  what  the  land  produces  to  more  adequate  supplies 
of  water  needed  for  industrial  development.    RAD  seeks,  in  effect,  to  htlp 


the, rural  community  compete  not  only  for  a  fair  share  of  our  growing  economy, 
but;  also  for  the  affection  of  its  own  sons  and  daughters. 

I  also  am  eager  to  hear  what  you  have  to  Say  about  the  substantial 
efforts  being  made  to  share  more  widely  the  food  ybir  produce  so  abundantly, 
with.^he  people  both  at  home  and  abroad.    We  have  since  1961  more  than  doubled 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  program  which  provides  food  directly  to  needy 
people  at  home.    We  have  launched  a  new  Food  Stamp  program  on  a  pilot  basis 
in  43  ^reas  around  the  country,  helping  358,000  in  low  income  families  to 
increase  their  purchases  of  food  products  they  need.    More  than  6  million 
needy  people  are  aided  by  the  Department's  food  distribution  program  each 
month,  and  this  week,  18  million  school  children  will  once  more  benefit  from 
the  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  doing  the  same  job  overseas  —  and 

more.     I  have  personally  traveled  where  I  saw  the  enormous  benefits  which 

■  ■  ,    '  -  •■ 

have  come  from  this  program.    We  are  today  providing  food  for  some  77.3  million 

(mote-)     •  •      •  ■ 
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persons  in  112  nations  through  our  foreign  donation  program.    We  are  pioneering 
in  the  use  of  food  as  capital  in  helping  to  develop  needed  public  facilities 
in  many  countries.     School  lunch  programs  are  reaching  over  40  million  school 
children  —  and  for  most  of  them,  the  school  lunch  is  the  most  nutritious  meal 
they  get.     If  history  remembers  our  nation  kindly,  the  willingness  of  the  American 
people  —  and  American  farmers        to  share  their  abundance  will  be  a  major  reason. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities,  then,  which  have 
been  constantly  on  my  mind  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years.  These 
problems  and  opportunities  have  been  your  concern,  too.     It  is  good  that  we 
meet  to  discuss  them  together. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 


% 


3.  Departrr^ent^  of  Agriculture  ^ 
OfaJ-ce^of  the  Secretary  '  CL^ 

"I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  be  with  the  members  and  delegates 
to  the  Golden  Anniversary' meeting  of  "the  American  Bankers  Association.    A  Golden 
Anniversary  is  an  important  event .and.  a  time  to  both  look  back  with  pride  and 
to  consider  the  future  thoughtfully. 

I 

V.  ■ 

If  one  word  is  needed  to  summarize  both  the  past  and  the  future ..  .both 
in  agriculture  and  all  segments  of  our  economy. .  .that  word  would  be  change.  In 
agriculture  we  are  experiencing  changes  in  production'  techniques  and  materials, 
in  products,  in  machinery,  in  financing  and  in  organization  which  once  took  centuries 
but  which  now  occur  in"  the  span  of  a  decade.    The  same  condition  exists'  in  industry 
and  manufacturing.  '  '  I  '' 

We  have,  in  a  sense,  reached  a  new' threshold,  in  our' Nation's  growth. 
And  we  are  troubled  by  what  we  see . '  ' 

_0n  the  one  hand,  we  know  that  automation  in  the  factory  and  mechanization 
on  the  farm  can  be  twin  instruments  to  provide  better  and  more  productive  lives  for 
us  all.    Science  and  technology  applied  in  both  areas  of  our  economy  can  help  to 
eliminate  drudgery  and  the  menial  tasks  which  make  life  unrewarding. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  disturbed  by  the  unemployment  in  the 
cities  and  the  underemployment  and  unemployment  in  the  farming  areas.    The  worker 
in  the  city  is  fearful  of  losing  his  job,  and  the  farmer  is  fearful  of  losing  his 
farm.    As  a  result,  many  people  distrust  automation  and  mechanization. . .and  look 
upon  them  as  threats  to. their  security  rather  than  as  engines  of  progress. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  Agricultural 

Brealo'ast,  Annual  Convention,  American  Bankers  Association,  Presidential 

Ballroom.  Sta tier-Hilton  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C.  October  7.  1963  .  8:00  A.M.  (EDT). 
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There  is,  therefore,  a  need  for  something  more.    We  need  to  clarify  and 
establish  the  dimensions  of  the  new  opportunities  we  have  as  the  result  of  our 
own  ingenuity.    In  agriculture  our  problem  is  not  due  to  the  changes  which  have 
occurred,  but  to  the  failure  to  apply  change  for  the  benefit  of  all  people.  The 
same  is  true  of  industry. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  in  terms  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  to  open 
wider  the  new  dimension  for  a  better  life  for  people... and  in  terms  of  your  re- 
sponsibilities as  bankers  in  your  own  communities.    I  believe  you  can  add  a  new 
dimension  to  your  motto  "Progress  Through  Service"  for  the  second  century  of 
organized  American  banking. 

You  may  have  heard  something  about  a  program  for- Ffural  Areas  Development. 
RAD  for  short.    It  is  the  combined  effort  of  people  on  the  national,  state  and 
local  level  to  encourage  and  create  the  conditions  for  growth  and  new  economic 
opportunity  in  the  rural  community.     It  recognizes  that  the  agricultural  revolution 
in  this  country  has  made  it  possible  to  produce  more  than  an  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  on  fewer  and  fewer  acres.    We  can  today  provide  food  and  fiber  for  every 
person  in  this  country ...  and  export  each  year  over  $5  billion  worth  of  farm  pro- 
ducts commercially  and  through  the  Food  for  Peace  program... on  the  smallest  acreage 
in  50  years  and  with  the  smallest  labor  force  in  a  hundred  years.    And  we  will  need 
50  million  fewer  acres    than  we  now  have  in  crops  within  the  span  of  20  years. 

This  is  an  enomous  accomplishment,  and  a  testimony  to  the  success  of 
our  family  farm  system  of  agriculture.    The  banking  institutions  have  played  a 
significant  role  in  this  achievement  by  providing  the  substantial  part  of  the 
credit  to  finance  the  growth  of  a  highly  technical  and  mechanized  agriculture. 

(more)  USDA  3333-63 
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'But  Ve  now  face  a  new  and  stimulating  challenge .  We  do  not  need  all  our 
land  to  produce  food  and  fiber,  nor  do  we  want  so  valuable  a  resource  to  stand 
idle  and  unused.  The  answer  will  be  found,  in  part,  as  we  resolve  this  strange 
paradox:  Today  people  are  moving  from  the  country  to  the  city,  but  most  of  the 
people  of  the  city  travel  at  some  time  to  the  country  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and 
pleasures  of  the  outdoors. . .and  to  harvest  the  recreation  potential  of  our  land 
and  water. ,     ,  . 

Therefore,  we  seek  to  develop  these  and  other  new* uses  for  the  land  and 
ooher  resoAirces  of  the  rural  community. .  .and  in  so  doing  to  create  new  economic 
opportunity  to  bring  new  life  to  riiral  America. 

This  is  the  task  of  Rural  Areas  Development.    It  is-  to  develop  new  job 
opportunities  through  new  or  expanding  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises;  it  is 
to  improve  and  modernize  community  water  and  sewage  systems;  it  is  to  build  new" 
roads  to  open  new  areas;  it  "is  to  build  and  improve  homes  for  people  who  need  them 
and  n6w  cannot  find  adequate  financing;  "it  is  to  build  modern  homes  for  the  elderly; 
it  is  to  develop  recreational  facilities,  whether  they  be  camping " sites  or  golf 
courses,  on  lands'  no  longer  needed  for  cro;^s,  for  people'  who  will  increasingly 
have  more  time  and  more  need  for  the  outdoors.   ^  ■  '  ' 

The  transition  whicih  RAD  can  bring  to  the  rural  community  is  one  that  is 
always  difficult  to  make  in  a  free  economy  where  people  base  their  decisions  on 
their  own  intelligent  self-interest.    But  it  can  be  done,  and  we  have  established 
Rural  Areas  Development  as  the  means  to  bring  all  posbible  tools  together  that  the 
rural  community  can  use.  ^ 

We  have  geared  the  RAD  program  at  the  national  level  to 'stimulate  orga- 
nized local  effort,  to' provide  local  leaders  with  technical  assistance  where  it  is 
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95  farmers  and  20  non-profit  associations  are  now  developing  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  on  fomer  cropland  to  provide  fishing,  swimming,  camping,  hunting, 
farm  vacations  and  other  leisure  opportunities.    It  is  viser  to  provide  loans  to 
encourage  new  uses  for  cropland  than  it  is  to  continue  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
we  cannot  use  effectively.  , 

Tlie  rural  housing  loan  program,  with  which  many  of  you  are  familiar,  has 
been  expanded  to  include  non-farm  rural  housing. . .and  has  been  extended  to  cover 
senior  citizens  in  rural  areas.    As  a  result,  we  have  since  I961  advanced  more 
funds  for  rural  housing  than  during  the  previous  11  years  of  the  program's 
existence.    Q?hese  loans  have  created  85,000  man-years  of  employment  and  have  added, 
in  terms  of  impact,  about  $2  billion  to  the  rural  economy.  .  .   •  -  ,  • 

Technical  assistance  in  developing  new  uses  for  cropland  is  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  cooperation  with  elected  farmer  committee- 
men in  local  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  offices.    Already  some 
10,000  farmers  have  converted  some  or  all  of  their  cropland  to  outdoor  recreation 
facilities,  and  some  9>000  farmers  are  planning  similar  changes. 

Local  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  coordinating  many  technical  and 
financial  resources  available  to  local  communities  that  seek  to  develop  new  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  enterprises.    Through  these  and  other  services  available 
to  local  RAD  groups,  an  estimated  52,000  new  jobs  have  been  created  during  the 
past  2g-  years  in  rural  areas. 

And  there  are  other  new  tools  available  to  the  local  community  through 

RAD. 
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For  example,  the  smaill  watershed  program. .  .which  helps  the  rural 
community  to  control  floods  and  prevent  soil  erosion. . .has  been  enlarged  to  in- 
clude development  of  public  recreation  areas  as  well  as  to  provide  extra  water 
storage  capacity  for  future  municipal  and  industrial  use.    Sponsors  of  k2  water- 
shed projects  in  23  States  have  received  tentative  approval  for  recreation  areas 
within  their  projects. 

.J  .  ■ 

We  also  have  authority  to  begin  two  new  approaches  to  land  use  adjust- 
ment, using  30-year,  low  cost  loans.    One,  which  we  call  Rural  Renewal,  will  be 
available  in  rural  areas  where  impacted  unemployment  and  severe  underemployment 
S  have  become  almost  a  natural  condition.    In  one' area  where  local  leaders  are 
\  preparing  for  such  a  project,  the  plans  include  the  purchase  of  idle  farmland  to 
i  subdivide  and  sell  as  vacation  sites;    the  development  of  a  recreation  area  in 
cooperation  with  a  sportsman's  club;  the  development  in  small  to'tms  of  adequate 
municipal  water  supplies;  the  creation  of  retirement  farms;  the  development  of 
limestone  deposits  for  industrial  use;  and  the  development  of  private  timber 
stands  on  a  commercial  basis. 

The  second  new  approach,  which  we  describe  as  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  projects,  is  designed  to  encourage  areas  with  contiguous  borders  and 
similar    resources  to  come  together  and  develop  these  resources  more  intensively. 
It  will  enable  farmers,  city  people,  rural  communities  and  private  organizations 
to  work  together  to  improve  land  use  patterns  and  to  develop  new  uses  fur  rural 
resources. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  tools  which  already  are  at  hand.    Most  of 
them  are  being  used,  for  there  are  now  RAD  committees  organized  in  two  out  of  every 
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three  counties  in  the  Nation.    More  than  65,000  persons  are  actively  working  in 
these  committees  to  create  the  conditions  for  community  growth. 

.   .  ...  .  .  .  .      <  *■  •  ■ 

I    ■  ■      -.  . 

,    There  is,  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  potential  for  growth  and  new 
economic  opportunity  is  present.    Those  communities  that  recognize  the  potential... 
and  begin  actively  to  turn  it  to  practical  benefit. . .are  going  to  grow.    And  those 
which  do  not  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  in  this  new  age  will  not  grow. 

I  believe  we  have  made  a  strong  beginning  in  Rural  Areas  Development, 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  only  a  beginning.    We  are  beginning  to  see  the 
enormous  dimension  of  the  new  opportunities  for  the  rural  community;  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  the  answer  to  overproduction  of  food  can  be  found  by  converting 
cropland  to  uses  that  fill  the  unmet  needs  of  an  urban  population;  and  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  reinvestment  in  Rural  America    can  produce  dividends  for 
us  all. 

I  have  a  dream  that  someday  we  will  achieve  a  relative  balance  in  the 
food  and  fiber  we  produce  and  in  what  we  consume  and  sell  abroad.    It  is  a  dream 
of  rural  communities  prospering  because  they  have  developed  multiple  uses  of  their 
resources,  and  no  longer  depend  on  agriciilture  alone  to  sustain  their  economy.  It 
is  a  dream  of  an  urban  nation  able  to  enjoy  fully  the  recreation  value  of  its  land 
and  water,  and  to  provide  the  outdoor  recreation  facilities  which  are  growing 
increasingly  scarce  today. 

It  is  a  dream  of  a  new  level  of  living  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
imagination  today.     It  is  a  dream  we  can  achieve  if  we  will  it  and  work  at  it,  for 
all  of  its  essential  parts  are  within  our  grasp.    Today  we  feel  the  backlash  of 
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change       inmiediate  and  painful       and  it  often  seems  stronger  than  the  progress 
underway.    But  we  can  harness  the  forces  of  change  in  both  rural  and  urban 
America,  and  in  so  doing  achieve  a  better,  fuller  life  for  all  people. 

••  v'il  That  is.  the  nature  of  the  challenge,  and  I  urge  you  to  grasp  it  with 
courage  and  conviction. . .for  it  is  the  threshold  of  a  new  and  "better  life  for. 
us  all.  ■ '        ■    ~  "■■  •  ■  •.  • 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  '  ~>8nm 

1^  U^'^^"'^         P^st  month,  I  have  been  listening  and  leaming"t  '^I/h^ve  talked 
with  farmers  around  the  country  in  a  series  of  "Report  and  Review"  conferences. 
The  response  has  been  encouraging.    The  questions  which  have  been  asked  go  right 
to  the  heart  of  farm  problems  —  from  feed  grains  to  sugar  beets. 

Now  I  have  come  to  where  the  Cornbelt  meets  the  Sandhills  to  report 
to  you... and  to  review  with  you  the  farm  and  ranch  conditions  and  problems  with 
which  you  live. 

I  am  here  today  to  listen.     I  need  to  know  what  concerns  you  —  to 
hear  your  questions  and  to  answer  them  if  I  can.    I  want  to  look  at  farming  and 
ranching  through  your  eyes,  and  to  give  you,  in  return,  a  glimpse  of  agriculture 
from  where  I  sit  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

You  and  I  approach  farm  problems  from  different  perspectives  —  I 
from  my  desk  and  you  from  your  field.    But  neither  you  nor  the  Secretary  of 
1  Agriculture  have  any  alternative  but  to  seek  responsible  and  workable  solutions 
to  farm  problems. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  American  agriculture  is  passing  through  one 
of  the  most  rapid  and  trying  periods  of  change  which  any  group  has  ever  experi- 
enced.   Changes  are  occurring  in  ten  years  which  once  required  centuries. 


Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
at  the  "Report  and  Review"  conference.  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  October  9,  I963, 
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This  kind  of  experience  is  hard  to  live  with       and  hard  to  put  into 
words.    So  we  tend  to  tell  each  other  about  our  frustrations  rather  than  our 
ideas.     Somehow^  even  though  we  cannot  find  adequate  words,  we  must  also  conmiuni- 
cate  our  ideas  about  our  problems  if  we  are  to  formulate  consistent  and  responsible 
policies  for  action.    This  can  best  be  done  as  we  are  doing  it  here  —  face  to 
face,  openly  and  honestly. 

Let  me  illustrate.    As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  yet  has  adequately  portrayed 
the  dilemma  of  the  farmer  who  feels  he  must  plant  all  his  land  to  crops  if  he  is 
to  survive  —  and  who  knows  that  if  he  and  his  neighbors  do  this,  together  they 
will  produce  more  than  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit. 

When  this  is  reported,  it  usually  comes  out  that  the  farmer  wants  to 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.    How  many  times  have  you  heard  or  read  that  the 
farmer  wants  to  produce  all  he  can  and  to  have  the  public  pay  a  high  price  either 
in  the  market  or  through  price  support  programs?    This  is  a  cynical  distortion 
a  quick,  flippant  way  of  describing  a  problem  that  you  and  I  feel  as  a  hard  knot 
in  the  pit  of  our  stomach. 

I  see  and  hear  distortions  like  this  every  day,  and  I  know  they  widen 
rather  than  narrow  the  gap  of  understanding  we  must  close  if  the  American  people 
are  going  to  deal  adequately  with  the  challenge  of  abundance.     It  is  a  challenge 
to  us  all  —  farmer,  lawyer,  merchant,  engineer  and  housewife. 

Thus,  I  am  here  not  only  to  shorten  the  distance  between  my  desk  and  your 
farm,  but  also  through  the  press,  radio  and  television  to  er.'^ourage  other  people  to 
listen  to  what  you  have  to  say.    Out  of  this  can  come  further  progress  toward 
better  farm  income,  better  rural  communities,  and  a  better  farm-city  relationship. 

(more ) 


This  has  worked  in  the  past.     I  recall  that  before  going  to  Washington  in 
1961,  I  talked  with  many  wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  who  knew  that  something 
would  have  to  be  done  soon  about  grain  surpluses,  and  with  hundreds  of  dairy  farmers 
who  said  that  sora.ething  must  be  done  soon  or  they  would  have  to  quit  fa.rming. 

The  situation  in  feed  grains  illustrates  what  they  were  talking  about. 
By  1961,  2  billion  bushels  of  corn  were  in  stock;  sorghum  grain  supplies  amounted 
to  1^  years'  supply;  total  feed  grain  stocks  were  85  million  tons.    We  were  nearing 
the  danger  point  where  these  massive  supplies  would  break  out  and  flood  the  market. 

The  signs  were  all  there       feed  grain    prices  had  declined  each  succeed- 
ing year;  we  were  entering  a  new  crop  year  with  all  available  storage  space  in  use. 
Storage  and  handling  costs  for  feed  grains  alone  had  reached  U65  million  dollars  a 
year  —  an  intolerable  level.    Unless  we  could  get  swift  and  effective  legislation, 
stocks  would  increase  further.    Grain  would  have  rotted  on  the  ground  in  the  Mid- 
west.   The  feed  grain  fiasco  of  the  Fifties  threatened  all  of  agriculture  —  not 
just  the  Cornbelt.    Lower  grain  prices,  more  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry,  and  serious 
losses  to  livestock  producers  were  just  around  the  corner. 

So  we  set  out  to  change  this  situation,  and  to  prove  that  farm  groups  and 
farmers  could  work  together  to  develop  realistic  programs.    Even  before  the  Inau- 
guration in  1961,  we  consulted  with  all  the  farm  groups;  we  named  a  special  advisory 
committee  of  feed  grain  producers  and  users  which  met  the  week  after  the  Inaugura- 
tion.   And  together  we  hammered  out  an  emergency  program  which  farmers  could,  and 
did,  support. 

As  you  remember,  the  emergency  feed  grain  bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress, 
early  in  1961  —  in  record  time.     It  was  the  first  major  piece  of  legislation 
which  President  Kennedy  signed,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  durable.    Its  re- 
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putation  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  programs  ever  available  to 
farmers  is  veil  deserved. 

The  emergency  feed  grain  program  would  have  been  a  success  in  I961  if 
it  had  simply  balanced  production  with  consumption.     Instead^  the  program  reduced 
feed  grain  stocks  by  some  I3  million  tons,  about  kOO  million  bushels.    The  downward 
drift  of  grain  prices  was  arrested,  and  the  threat  to  livestock  growers  was  eased. 

The  original  feed  grain  program  with  minor  changes  is  now  in  effect 
through  1965.    It  has  reduced  feed  grain  stocks  by  almost  a  third  —  and  promises 
to  wipe  out  the  stored  surplus  by  1965«     It  is  the  best  possible  insurance  against 
price  support  programs  for  cattle  and  hogs  —  programs  which  this  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    does  not       propose  nor  support.    Grain  has  moved  out  of  storage  and 
into  use.    Farm  incomes  have  been  boosted.    Today  a  good  corn  crop  is  good  news 
not  another  milestone  on  the  road  to  farm  disaster. 

From  your  farms  early  in  I961  you  probably  saw  the  feed  grain  problem  as 
low  prices  in  a  period  of  rising  costs,  and  as  a  threatening  flood  of  grain  which 
would  wreck  your  hog  and  cattle  markets  if  it  ever  broke  loose.  Individually, 
there  wasn't  much  anyone  of  you  could  have  done  about  it  except  to  sit  and  watch 
things  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

I  saw  the  problem  early  in  I961  as  a  threat  to  farm  income,  and  thus  to 
your  prosperity  and  that  of  rural  communities.     It  was  compounded  by  the  total 
lack  of  storage  space  for  an  additional  30O-U0O  million  bushels  of  grain  which 
would  be  added  to  surpluses  from  a  crop  that  was  going  to  be  planted  within  a  few 
weeks  early  in  I96I. 
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The  root  of  this  problem  is  fairly  plain  to  see.    Since  1932,  corn 
acreage  harvested  for  grain  declined  from  97  million  acres  to  6l  million  acres 
this  year  —  a  37  percent  drop.    But  corn  production  increased  from  2.6  billion 
bushels  to  more  than  3.9  billion  bushels       a  50  percent  increase.    Yields  this 
year  will  average  65  bushels  an  acre  compared  to  26  bushels  in  1932       the  last 
good  year  before  the  drought  began. 

Wheat  yields  also  have  risen  sharply.    Only  10  years  ago,  the  average 
yield  per    acre  was  I7  bushels.    Today  we  expect  25    bushels,  and  usually  get  it. 
But  our  domestic  markets  require  about  the  same  amount  of  wheat    today  as  in  I9OO. 
And  while  our  total  exports  have  grown,  the  increase  has  come  primarily  through 
the  Food  for  Peace  program.    Dollar  exports  in  wheat  have  gained  very  little. 

Given  these  conditions,  I  could  see  in  1961  that  a  wheat  program  enacted 
in  I93Q  could  no  longer  cope  with  expanding  wheat  production.    Bigger  wheat  sur- 
pluses, a  further  expansion  in  storage  and  eventual  price  disaster  were  all  built 
into  that  program.    The  results  of  the  wheat  program  of  the  1950 's  were  being  used 
to  discredit  all  farmers       and  the  farmer  knew  it.    We  had  l.k  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  in  storage,  enough  for  domestic  needs  for  more  than  two  years.    Over  1.1 
billion  bushels  was  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  largely  from  the  Central  Plains  nearly 
a  four  year's  supply. 

This  is  the  way  the  wheat  problem  looked  from  the  desk  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  but  it  may  have  looked  somewhat  different  from  your  fam.  The 
wheat  carryover  was  only  a  remote  threat  to  wheat  prices  since  it  was  isolated 
from  the  market  by  the  price  support  program.    Surpluses  kept  prices  from  rising, 
but  supports  kept  prices  from  falling.    Your  acreage  was  already  cut  below  1953 
one-third,  and  you  wanted  acreage  to  go  up  --  not  down. 
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Another  reason  the  problem  looks  different  to  you  is  that  different 
sections  of  the  country  grow  different  classes  and  types  of  wheat.    Every  fanner 
hears  that  his  wheat  is  "the  best  there  is,  and  there  always  will  be  a  demand  for 
it."    Since  each  farmer  individually  could  do  little  about  the  overall  surplus, 
it  isn't  too  hard  to  believe  the  problem  surely  belonged  to  someone  else. 

As  you  might  expect  when  there  is  a  problem  that  belongs  to  no  one,  it 
finds  a  home  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     It  was  clear  the  wheat  surplus 
would  not  go  away;  it  could  only  get  worse.    Unless  changes  were  made,  we  could 
expect  to  add  100  to  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  each  year  to  stocks  which  already 
were  at  record  levels. 

The  Congress  enacted  an  emergency  acreage  diversion  program  in  I96I, 
both  to  halt  the  slide  toward  disaster  and  to  provide  farmers  some  working  room  to 
develop  a  long-range  program.    This  temporary  diversion  program  was  intended  as  a 
transition  to  a  new  era  unclouded  by  wheat  surpluses.    The  temporary  programs, 
combined  with  expanding  exports,  have  reduced  wheat  stocks  by  some  250  million 
bushels.    With  record  exports  predicted  for  this  year,  a  further  sharp  reduction 
in  stocks  by  mid-196U  is  assured. 

In  1962,  the  Administration  recommended  and  the  Congress  enacted  a  pro- 
gram combining  acreage  allotments  with  the  t\^ro-price,  or  Domestic  Parity  concept. 
The  two-price  program  had  been  passed  by  Congress  in  19^6,  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

Farmers,  however,  did  not  approve  this  program  for  196^  in  the  referendum 
And  the  prospects  for  wheat  farmer  income  and  for  reducing  stocks  in  196U  are  dim. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Department  is  doing  everything  it  can  to 
help  the  wheat  farmer  in  I96U. 

(more ) 


I  am  confident  that  we  can  avoid  further  increases  in  wheat  stocks  next 
year  if  most  wheat  farmers  plant  within  allotments  as  now  indicated,  and  if  par- 
ticipation continues  at  a  high  level  in  the  feed  grain  program.    The  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  take  every  possible  opportunity  within  existing  authority  to 
support  wheat  prices  in  196k,  and  to  expand  wheat  exports.    We  started  to  do  this 
the  day  after  the  referendum  by  assuring  the  continuation  of  the  International 
mieat  Agreement,  and  by    re-affirming  to  farmers  that  CCC  stocks  will  not  be  dumped 
on  the  market. 

I  am  here  today,  however,  to  discuss  where  we  are  going  —  not  where  we 
have  been.    If  we  can  develop  workable  —  and  passable  --  programs  for  feed  grains, 
we  should  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  for  other  products.    This  is  our  common 
concern,  for  your  "farm  problems"  and  my  "agricultural  problem"  originate  from 
the  same  source.    The  total  capacity  of  agriculture  to  produce  has  simply  outrun 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  and  our  dollar  export  markets  and  our  Food  for 
Peace  program  to  consume  what  can  be  produced. 

All  of  us  realize  our  commodity  problems  cannot  be  pushed  under  the  bed. 
We  have  to  look  at  them  together,  and  I  have  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
that  if  every  farmer  produces  all  he  can,  no  farmer  is  going  to  get  a  good  price 
for  what  he  produces. 

And  while  I  am  thankful  for  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  I  am  con- 
stantly mindful  that  some  of  these  gains  have  been  bought  at  a  high  price.  From 
where  I  sit,  I  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  spend 
for  farm  programs.    Farmers  deserve  and  can  expect  fair  treatment,  but  we  deal 
with  an  urban  society       and  a  Congress  made  up  increasingly  of  city  Congressmen. 
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Today  in  the    House  of  Representatives  there  are  about  300  members  with- 
out a  major  farm  producing  interest  in  their  district  —  against  perhaps  135  membergj 
who  can  be  classed  as  farm  or  rural.    Only  30  years  ago  it  was  just  the  reverse. 
Farmers  can  expect  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  Congress,  but  more  and  more,  our 
interests  must  be  geared  to  urban  and  consumer  and  taxpayer  interests  also.  An 
iirban  Congress  will  not  be  united  by  a  divided  agriculture,  or  an  agriculture  not 
attuned  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.    We  must  persuade;  we  can  no  longer  expect  to 
get  Congress  to  respond  to  the  power  of  what  was  once  called  the  farm  bloc. 

Farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Northwest  have  a  big  stake  in  wheat 
a  major  factor  in  the  unfinished  business  of  agricultural  policy.    We  have  heard 
little  from  farmers  about  wheat  since  the  wheat  referendum.    Members  of  Congress 
report  that    their  mail  has  been  light  with  respect  to  wheat  this  year.    Does  this 
mean  that  wheat  farmers  are  satisfied  with  the  program  which  is  in  effect  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  referendum?    Or  does  it  mean  that  wheat  farmers  do  not  want  wheat 
legislation  this  year  and  next  year? 

In  my  trips  to  wheat  areas  so  far,  I  have  not  yet  found  strong  support 
for  any  wheat  programs.     In  the  absence  of  such  support  you  may  be  sure  that 
Congress  will  leave  the  wheat  program  about  like  it  is       and  that  another  referen- 
dum will  be  held  next  year  to  determine  the  wheat  program  for  1965*    I  have  come 
to  the  wheat  country  to  learn  what  the  wheat  farmers  have  to  say  about  these 
questions. 

I  also  want  your  views  on  some  of  the  non- commodity  programs  and  ideas 
that  we  are  using  to  help  resolve  the  rural  dilemma  we  face  together.    We  have  be- 
gun a  broad  and  basic  program  to  encourage  and  assist  local  community  leaders  to 
develop  new  economic  opportunities  in  rural  America. 
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This  is  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Program.    All  the  resources  and 
ei  agencies  of  the  Department  are  contributing  to  this  effort.     It  emphasizes  the 
use,  not  idling,  of  land;  the  development  of  communities,  not  their  stagnation 
r  and  decline.    Its  aim  is  a  rural  renaissance  through  a  host  of  new  opportunities 
jin  rural  areas. . .ranging  from  on- farm  recreation  for  pay  to  new  industry ...  from 
jimproved  housing  to  modern  community  water  systems ...  from  new  ways  to  utilize  what 
I  the  land  produces  to  more  adequate  supplies  of  water  needed  for  industrial  develop- 
ment.   RAD  seeks,  in  effect,  to  help  the  rural  community  compete  not  only  for  a 
fair  share  of  our  growing  economy,  but  also  for  the  affection  of  its  own  sons 
and  daughters. 

I  also  am  eager  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  substantial 
s  efforts  being  made  to  share  more  widely  the  food  you  produce  so  abundantly  with  the 
-  people  both  at  home  and  abroad.    We  have  since  1961  more  than  doubled  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  program  which  provides  food  directly  to  needy  people  at  home.  We 
{have  launched  a  new  Food  Stamp  Program  on  a  pilot  basis  in  i+3  areas  around  the 
country,  helping  358^000  persons  in  low  income  families  to  increase  the  purchase 
of  food  they  need.    This  week,  16  million  school  children  will  once  again  benefit 
from  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

1- 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  doing  the  same  job  overseas  —  and  more. 
I  have  personally  traveled  where  I  saw  the  enormous  benefits  which  have  come  from 
this  program.    We  are  today  providing  food  for  some  77 .3  million  persons  in  112 
nations  through  our  foreign  donation  program.    We  are  pioneering  in  the  use  of  food 
as  capital  in  helping  to  develop  needed  public  facilities  in  many  countries.  School 
lunch  programs  are  reaching  over  ko  million  school  children  —  and  for  most  of 
them,  the  school  lunch  is  the  most  nutritious  meal  they  get.    If  history  remembers 
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our  nation  kindly,  the  willingness  of  the  American  people  —  and  American  farmers 
to  share  their  abundance    will  be  a  major  reason. 

These  axe  some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities,  then,  which  have  been 
constantly  on  my  mind  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years;  they  have  been  your 
concern,  too.     It  is  good  that  we  meet  to  discuss  them  together. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
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For  the  past  month,  I  have  been  listening  and  learning.     I  have  talked 
with  farmers  around  the  country  in  a  series  of  "Report  and  Review"  conferences. 
The  response  has  been  encouraging.    The  questions  which  have  been  asked  go  right 
to  the  heart  of  farm  problems       from  feed  grains  to  sugar  beets. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  be  with  the  Nebraska  Agriculture  Stabili- 
zation and  Conserva.tion  State  convention  during  these  farmer  meetings.     I  also  am 
glad  to  see  that  so  many  other  Nebraska.ns  have  been  able  to  join  us  at  this  public 
session. 

I  am  making  these  trips  so  that  I  may  listen  to  the  famer.    I  need  to 
know  what  concerns  him  —  and  to  listen  to  his  questions  and    answer  them  if  I 
can.    I  want  to  look  at  farming  and  ranching  at  the  grassroot  level  and  to  give 
the  farmer,  in  return,  a.  glimpse  of  agriculture  from  where  I  sit  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  farmer  and  I  approach  farm  problems  from  different  perspectives  — 
I  from  my  desk  and  he  from  his  field.    But  neither  the  farmer  nor  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  have  any  alternative  but  to  seek  responsible  and  workable 
solutions  to  farm  problems. 

You  and  I  know  that  American  agriculture  is  passing  through  one  of  the 
most  rapid  and  trying  periods  of  change  which  any  group  has  ever  experienced. 
Changes  are  occurring  in  ten  years  which  once  required  centuries. 
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This  kind  of  experience  is  hard  to  live  with  —  and  hard  to  put  into 
words.    So  we  tend  to  tell  each  other  about  our  frustrations  rather  than  our 
ideas.     Somehow ^  even  though  we  cannot  find  adequate  words,  we  must  also  communi- 
cate our  ideas  about  our  problems  if  we  are  to  formulate  consistent  and  responsible 
policies  for  action.    This  can  best  be  done  as  we  are  doing  it  here       face  to 
fa.ce,  openly  and  honestly. 

Let  me  illustrate.    As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  yet  has  adequately  portrayed, 
the  dilemma  of  the  farmer  who  feels  he  must  plant  all  his  land  to  crops  if  he  is 
to  survive       and  who  knows  that  if  he  and  his  neighbors  do  this,  together  they 
will  produce  more  than  can  be  sold  at  a.  fair  profit. 

When  this  is  reported,  it  usually  comes  out  that  the  farmer  wants  to 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.     How  many  times  have  you  heard  or  read  that  the 
farmer  wants  to  produce  all  he  can  and  to  have  the  public  pay  a  high  price  either 
in  the  market  or  through  price  support  programs?    This  is  a  cynical  distortion  — 
a  quick,  flippant  way  of  describing  a  problem  that  you  and  I  feel  as  a  hard  knot 
in  the  pit  of  our  stoma.ch. 

I  see  and  hear  distortions  like  this  every  day,  and  I  know  they  widen 
rather  than  narrow  the  gap  of  understanding  we  must  close  if  the  American  people 
are  going  to  deal  adequately  with  the  challenge  of  abundance.     It  is  a  challenge 
to  us  all  —  farmer,  lawyer,  merchant,  engineer  and  housewife. 

Thus,  I  am  here  not  only  to  shorten  the  distance  between  my  desk  and  your 
farm,  but  also  through  the  press,  radio  and  television  to  encourage  other  people  to 
listen  to  what  you  ha.ve  to  say.     Out  of  this  can  come  further  progress  toward 
better  farm  income,  better  rural  communities,  and  a  better  farm- city  relationship. 
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This  has  worked  in  the  past.     I  recall  that  before  going  to  Washington  in 
1961    I  talked  with  many  wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  who  knew  that  something 
would  have  to  he  done  soon  about  grain  surpluses,  and  with  hundreds  of  dairy  famers 
who  said  that  something  must  be  done  soon  or  they  would  have  to  quit  fanning. 

The  situation  in  feed  grains  illustrates  what  they  were  ta.lking  about. 
By  1961,  2  billion  bushels  of  corn  were  in  stock;  sorghum  grain  supplies  amounted 
to  ij  years'  supply;  total  feed  grain  stocks  were  85  million  tons.    "We  were  nearing 
the  dajiger  point  where  these  massive  supplies  would  break  out  and  flood  the  market. 

The  signs  were  all  there       feed  grain    prices  had  declined  each  succeed- 
ing year;  we  were  entering  a  new  crop  year  with  all  available  storage  space  in  use. 
Storage  and  handling  costs  for  feed  grains  alone  had  reached  h6^  million  dollars  a 
year       an  intolerable  level.    Unless  we  could  get  swift  and  effective  legislation, 
stocks  would  increase  further.    Grain  would  have  rotted  on  the  ground  in  the  Mid- 
west.   The  feed  grain  fiasco  of  the  Fifties  threatened  all  of  agriculture  not 
just  the  Cornbelt.    Lower  grain  prices,  more  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry,  and  serious 
losses  to  livestock  producers  were  just  around  the  corner. 

So  we  set  out  to  change  this  situation,  and  to  prove  that  farm  groups  and 
farmers  could  work  together  to  develop  realistic  programs.    Even  before  the  Inau- 
guration in  1961,  we  consulted  with  all  the  farm  groups;  we  named  a  special  advisory 
committee  of  feed  grain  producers  and  users  which  met  the  week  after  the  Inaugura- 
tion.   And  together  we  hammered  out  an  emergency  program  which  farmers  could,  and 
did,  support. 

As  you  remember,  the  emergency  feed  grain  bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress, 
early  in  I961  --  in  record  time.     It  was  the  first  major  piece  of  legislation 
which  President  Kennedy  signed,  and  it  ha.s  been  one  of  the  most  durable.     Its  re- 
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putation  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  programs  ever  available  to 
fanners  is  well  deserved. 

The  emergency  feed  grain  program  would  have  been  a  success  in  I961  if 
it  had  simply  balanced  production  with  consumption.    Instead,  the  program  reduced 
feed  grain  stocks  by  some  13  million  tons,  about  kOO  million  bushels.    The  downwar 
drift  of  grain  prices  was  arrested,  and  the  threat  to  livestock  growers  was  eased. 

The  original  feed  grain  program  with  minor  changes  is  now  in  effect 
through  1965 •    It  has  reduced  feed  grain  stocks  by  almost  a  third  —  and  promises 
to  wipe  out  the  stored  surplus  by  ±96^,    It  is  the  best  possible  insurance  against 
price  support  programs  for  cattle  and  hogs  — programs  which  this  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    does  not       propose  nor  support..  Grain  has  moved  out  of  storage  and 
into  use.    Farm  incomes  have  been  boosted.    Today  a  good  corn  crop  is  good  news  — 
not  another  milestone  on  the  road  to  farm  disaster. 

From  your  farms  early  in  I961  you  probably  saw  the  feed  grain  problem  as 
low  prices  in  a  period  of  rising  costs,  and  as  a  threatening  flood  of  grain  which 
would  wreck  your  hog  and  cattle  markets  if  it  ever  broke  loose.  Individually, 
there  wasn't  much  anyone  of  you  could  have  done  about  it  except  to  sit  and  watch 
things  go  from  bad  to  worse .  • 

I  saw  the  problem  early  in  I96I  as  a  threat  to  farm  income,  and  thus  to 
your  prosperity  and  that  of  rural  communities.     It  was  compounded  by  the  total 
lack  of  storage  space  for  an  additional  30O-U0O  million  bushels  of  grain  which 
would  be  added  to  surpluses  from  a  crop  that  was  going  to  be  planted  within  a  few 
weeks  early  in  I961. 

(more ) 
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The  root  of  this  problem  is  fairly  plain  to  see.    Since  1932^  corn 
acreage  harvested  for  grain  declined  from  97  million  acres  to  6l  million  acres 
this  year  —  a  37  percent  drop.    But  corn  production  increased  from  2.6  billion 
bushels  to  more  than  3.9  billion  bushels  —  a  50  percent  increase.    Yields  this 
year  will  average  65  bushels  an  acre  compared  to  26  bushels  in  1932       the  last 
good  year  before  the  drought  began. 

Wheat  yields  also  have  risen  sharply.    Only  10  years  ago^  the  average 
yield  per    acre  was  I7  bushels.    Today  we  expect  25    bushels,  and  usually  get  it. 
But  our  domestic  markets  require  about  the  same  amount  of  wheat    today  as  in  I9OO. 
And  while  our  total  exports  have  grown,  the  increase  has  come  primarily  through 
the  Food  for  Peace  program.    Dollar  exports  in  wheat  have  gained  very  little. 

Given  these  conditions,  I  could  see  in  I961  that  a  wheat  program  enacted 
in  1938  could  no  longer  cope  with  expanding  wheat  production.    Bigger  wheat  sur- 
pluses, a  further  expansion  in  storage  and  eventual  price  disaster  were  all  built 
into  that  program.    The  results  of  the  wheat  program  of  the  1950's  were  being  used 
to  discredit  all  farmers       and  the  farmer  knew  it.    We  had  1.^  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  in  storage,  enough  for  domestic  needs  for  more  than  two  years.     Over  1.1 
billion  bushels  was  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  largely  from  the  Central  plains  nearly 
a  four  year's  supply. 

This  is  the  way  the  wheat  problem  looked  from  the  desk  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  but  it  may  have  looked  somewhat  different  from  your  farm.  The 
wheat  carryover  was  only  a  remote  threat  to  wheat  prices  since  it  was  isolated 
from  the  market  by  the  price  support  program.     Surpluses  kept  prices  from  rising, 
but  supports  kept  prices  from  falling.    Your  acreage  was  already  cut  below  1953  by 
one -third,  and  you  wanted  acreage  to  go  up  --  not  down. 

(more ) 


Another  reason  the  problem  looks  different  to  you  is  that  different 
sections  of  the  country  grow  different  classes  and  types  of  wheat.    Every  farmer 

1 

hears  that  his  wheat  is  "the  best  there  is,  and  there  always  will  be  a  demand  for 
it."    Since  each  farmer  individually  could  do  little  about  the  overall  surplus, 
it  isn't  too  hard  to  believe  the  problem  surely  belonged  to  someone  else. 

As  you  might  expect  when  there  is  a  problem  that  belongs  to  no  one,  it 
finds  a  home  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     It  was  clear  the  wheat  surplus 
would  not  go  away;  it  could  only  get  worse.    Unless  changes  were  made,  we  could 
expect  to  add  100  to  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  each  year  to  stocks  which  already 
were  at  record  levels.  "  ! 

The  Congress  enacted  an  emergency  acreage  diversion  program  in  I96I, 
both  to  halt  the  slide  toward  disaster  and  to  provide  farmers  some  working  room  to 
develop  a  long-range  program.    This  temj^orary  diversion  program  was  intended  as  a 
transition  to  a  new  era  unclouded  by  wheat  surpluses.    The  temporary  programs, 
combined  with  expanding  exports,  have  reduced  wheat  stocks  by  some  250  million 
bushels.    With  record  exports  predicted  for  this  year,  a  further  sharp  reduction 
in  stocks  by  mid-196U  is  assured. 

In  1962,  the  Administration  recommended  and  the  Congress  enacted  a  pro- 
gram combining  acreage  allotments  with  the  two-price,  or  Domestic  Parity  concept. 
The  two-price  program  had  been  passed  by  Congress  in  I956,  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

Farmers,  however,  did  not  approve  this  program  for  196^+  in  the  referendum 
And  the  prospects  for  wheat  farmer  income  and  for  reducing  stocks  in  1964  are  dim. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Department  is  doing  everything  it  can  to 
help  the  wheat  farmer  in  196^. 

(more ) 


I  am  confident  that  we  can  avoid  further  increases  in  wheat  stocks  next 
year  if  most  wheat  farmers  plant  within  allotments  as  now  indicated,  and  if  par- 
ticipation continues  at  a  high  level  in  the  feed  grain  program.    The  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  take  every  possible  opportunity  within  existing  authority  to 
support  wheat  prices  in  I96U,  and  to  expand  wheat  exports.    We  started  to  do  this 
the  day  after  the  referendum  by  assuring  the  continuation  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  and  by    re-affirming  to  farmers  that  CCC  stocks  will  not  be  dumped 
on  the  market. 

I  am  here  today,  however,  to  discuss  where  we  are  going  --  not  where  we 
have  been.     If  we  can  develop  workable  —  and  passable       programs  for  feed  grains, 
we  should  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  for  other  products.    This  is  our  common 
concern,  for  your  "farm  problems"  and  my  "agricultural  problem"  originate  from 
the  same  source.     The  total  capacity  of  agriculture  to  produce  has  simply  outrun 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  and  our  dollar  export  markets  and  our  Food  for 
Pea.ce  program  to  consume  what  can  be  produced. 

All  of  us  realize  our  commodity  problems  cannot  be  pushed  under  the  bed. 
We  have  to  look  at  them  together,  and  I  have  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
that  if  every  farmer  produces  all  he  can,  no  farmer  is  going  to  get  a  good  price 
for  what  he  produces. 

And  while  I  am  thankful  for  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  I  am  con- 
stantly mindful  that  some  of  these  gains  have  been  bought  at  a  high  price.  From 
where  I  sit,  I  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  spend 
for  fam  programs.    Farmers  deserve  and  can  expect  fair  treatment,  but  we  deal 
with  an  urban  society  --  and  a  Congress  made  up  increasingly  of  city  Congressmen. 


(more ) 
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Today  in  the    House  of  Representatives  there  are  ahout  300  members  with- 
out a  major  farm  producing  interest  in  their  district       against  perhaps  135  members 
who  can  be  cla,ssed  as  farm  or  rural.    Only  30  years  ago  it  was  just  the  reverse. 
Farmers  can  expect  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  Congress,  but  more  and  more,  our 
interests  must  be  geared  to  urban  and  consumer  and  taxpayer  interests  also.  An 
urban  Congress  will  not  be  united  by  a  divided  agriculture,  or  an  agriculture  not 
attuned  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.    We  must  persuade;  we  can  no  longer  expect  to 
get  Congress  to  respond  to  the  power  of  what  was  once  called  the  farm  bloc. 

Farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Northwest  have  a  big  stake  in  wheat  — 
a  major  factor  in  the  unfinished  business  of  agricultural  policy.    We  have  heard 
little  from  farmers  about  wheat  since  the  wheat  referendum.    Members  of  Congress 
report  that    their  mail  has  been  light  with  respect  to  wheat  this  year.    Does  this 
mean  that  wheat  farmers  are  satisfied  with  the  program  which  is  in  effect  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  referendum?    Or  does  it  mean  that  wheat  famers  do  not  want  wheat 
legislation  this  year  and  next  year? 

i 

In  my  trips  to  wheat  areas  so  far,  I  have  not  yet  found  strong  support 
for  any  wheat  programs.     In  the  absence  of  such  support  you  may  be  sure  that  ^ 
Congress  will  leave  the  wheat  program  about  like  it  is        and  that  another  referen* 
dum  will  be  held  next  year  to  determine  the  wheat  program  for  I965.    I  have  come 
to  the  wheat  country  to  learn  what  the  wheat  farmers  have  to  say  about  these 
questions. 

I  also  want  your  views  on  some  of  the  non- commodity  programs  and  ideas 
that  we  are  using  to  help  resolve  the  rural  dilemma  we  face  together.    We  have  be- 
gun a  broad  and  basic  program  to  encourage  and  assist  local  community  leaders  to 
develop  new  economic  opportunities  in  rural  America. 

(more ) 
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This  is  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Program.    All  the  resources  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  are  contributing  to  this  effort.     It  emphasizes  the 
use,  not  idling,  of  land;  the  development  of  communities,  not  their  stagnation 
and  decline.     Its  aim  is  a  rural  ren-aissance  through  a  host  of  new  opportunities 
in  rural  areas .. .ranging  from  on-farm  recreation  for  pay  to  new  industry ...  from 
improved  housing  to  modern  community  water  systems ...  from  new  ways  to  utilize  what 
the  land  produces  to  more  adequate  supplies  of  water  needed  for  industrial  develop- 
ment.   RAD  seeks,  in  effect,  to  help  the  rural  community  compete  not  only  for  a 
fair  share  of  our  growing  economy,  but  also  for  the  affection  of  its  own  sons 
and  daughters. 

I  also  am  eager  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  substantial 
efforts  being  made  to  share  more  widely  the  food  you  produce  so  abiondantly  with  the 
people  both  at  home  and  abroad.     V/e  have  since  1961  more  than  doubled  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  program  w^hich  provides  food  directly  to  needy  people  at  home.  We 
ha.ve  launched  a  new  Food  Stamp  Program  on  a  pilot  basis  in  ^3  areas  around  the 
country,  helping  358^000  persons  in  low  income  families  to  increase  the  purchase 
of  food  they  need.     This  week,  16  million  school  children  will  once  again  benefit 
from  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  doing  the  same  job  overseas        and  more. 
I  have  personally  traveled  where  I  saw  the  enormous  benefits  which  have  come  from 
this  program.    We  are  today  providing  food  for  some  77.3  million  persons  in  112 
nations  through  our  foreign  donation  program.    We  are  pioneering  in  the  use  of  food 
as  capital  in  helping  to  develop  needed  public  facilities  in  many  countries.  School 
lunch  programs  are  reaching  over  ^0  million  school  children  --  and  for  most  of 
them,  the  school  lunch  is  the  most  nutritious  meal  they  get.     If  history  remembers 
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our  nation  kindly ,  the  willingness  of  the  American  people  and  American  farmers 
to  share  their  abundance    will  be  a  major  reason. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities,  then,  which  have  been 
constantly  on  my  mind  during  the  past  two  and  a  lialf  years;  they  have  been  your 
concern,  too.    It  is  good  that  we  meet  to  discuss  them  together. 


Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 


■  1 


U.  S.  Depaartment  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

)^  For  the  past  month,  I  have  been  listening  and  learning.    I  have  talked 

with  farmers  around  the  country  in  a  series  of  "Report  and  Review"  conferences . 

The  response  has  been  encouraging.    The  questions  which  have  been  asked  go  right 

to  the  heart  of  farm  problems  —  from  feed  grains  to  sugar  beets . 

Now  I  have  come  to  where  the  Mountains  meet  the  Plains  to  report  to 
you. . .and  to  review  with  you  the  farm  and  ranch  conditions  and  problems  with 
which  you  live. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  listen.    I  need  to  know  what  concerns  you  — 
to  hear  your  questions  and  to  answer  them  if  I  can.    I  want  to  look  at  farming 
and  ranching  through  your  eyes,  and  to  give  you,  in  return,  a  glimpse  of 
agriculture  from  where  I  sit  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

You  and  I  approach  farm  problems  from  different  perspectives  I 
from  my  desk  and  you  from  your  field.    But  neither  you  nor  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  have  any  alternative  but  to  seek  responsible  and  workable  solutions 
to  farm  problems . 

You  know  and  I  know  that  American  agriculture  is  passing  through 
one  of  the  most  rapid  and  trying  periods  of  change  which  any  group  has  ever 
experienced.    Changes  are  occurring  in  ten  years  which  once  required  centuries. 


Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
at  the  "Report  and  Review"  conference,  Great  Falls,  Montana,  October  9,  19^3, 
8  p.m.  MST . 
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This  kind  of  experience  is  hard  to  live  with  —  and  hard  to  put  into 
words.     So  we  tend  to  tell  each  other  about  our  frustrations  rather  than  our 
ideas.     Somehow,  even  though  we  cannot  find  adequa.te  words,  we  must  also  communi- 
ca.te  our  ideas  about  our  problems  if  we  are  to  formulate  consistent  and  responsible 
policies  for  action.    This  can  best  be  done  as  we  are  doing  it  here  —  face  to 
face,  openly  and  honestly. 

Let  me  illustrate.    As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  yet  has  adequately  portrayed 
the  dilemma  of  the  farmer  who  feels  he  must  plant  all  his  land  to  crops  if  he  is 
to  survive        and  who  knows  that  if  he  and  his  neighbors  do  this,  together  they 
will  produce  more  than  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit. 

When  this  is  reported,  it  usually  comes  out  that  the  farmer  wants  to 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.     How  many  times  have  you  heard  or  read  that  the 
farmer  wants  to  produce  all  he  can  and  to  have  the  public  pay  a  high  price  either 
in  the  market  or  through  price  support  programs?    This  is  a  cynical  distortion 
a  quick,  flippant  way  of  describing  a,  problem  that  you  and  I  feel  a.s  a  hard  knot 
in  the  pit  of  our  stoma.ch.  '  '        -  • 

I  see  and  hear  distortions  like  this  every  day,  and  I  know  they  widen 
rather  than  narrow  the  gap  of  understanding  we  must  close  if  the  American  people 
are  going  to  deal  adequa.tely  with  the  challenge  of  abundance.     It  is  a  challenge 
to  us  all  --  farmer,  lawyer,  merchant,  engineer  and  housewife. 

Thus,  I  am  here  not  only  to  shorten  the  distance  between  my  desk  and  your 
farm,  but  also  through  the  press,  radio  and  television  to  encourage  other  people  to 
listen  to  what  you  have  to  say.     Out  of  this  can  come  further  progress  toward 
better  farm  income,  better  rui-al  communities,  and  a  better  farm-city  relationship. 

(more ) 
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This  has  worked  in  the  past.     I  recall  that  before  going  to  Washington  in 
1961 ;  I  talked  with  many  wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  who  knew  that  something 
would  have  to  be  done  soon  about  grain  surpluses^  and  with  hundreds  of  dairy  farmers 
who  said  that  something  must  be  done  soon  or  they  would  ha.ve  to  quit  farming. 

The  situation  in  feed  grains  illustrates  what  they  were  talking  about. 
By  1961,  2  billion  bushels  of  corn  were  in  stock;  sorghum  grain  supplies  amounted 
to  ij  years'  supply;  total  feed  grain  stocks  were  85  million  tons.    'We  were  nearing 
the  danger  point  v/here  these  massive  supplies  would  break  out  and  flood  the  market. 

The  signs  were  all  there        feed  grain    prices  had  declined  each  succeed-, 
ing  year;  we  were  entering  a  new  crop  year  with  all  available  storage  space  in  use. 
Storage  and  handling  costs  for  feed  grains  alone  had  reached         million  dollars  a 
year       an  intolerable  level.     Unless  we  could  get  swift  and  effective  legislation 
stocks  would  increase  further.    Grain  would  have  rotted  on  the  ground  in  the  Mid- 
west,   The  feed  grain  fiasco  of  the  Fifties  threatened  all  of  agriculture  --  not 
just  the  Cornbelt.    Lower  grain  prices,  more  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry,  and  serious 
losses  to  livestock  producers  were  just  around  the  corner. 

So  we  set  out  to  change  this  situation,  and  to  prove  that  farm  groups  and 
farmers  could  work  together  to  develop  realistic  programs.     Even  before  the  Inau- 
guration in  1961,  we  consulted  with  all  the  farm  groups;  we  named  a  special  advisory 
committee  of  feed  grain  producers  and  users  which  met  the  week  after  the  Inaugura- 
tion.   And  together  we  hammered  out  an  emergency  program  which  farmers  could,  and 
did,  support. 

As  you  remember,  the  emergency  feed  grain  bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress, 
early  in  1961  --  in  record  time.     It  was  the  first  major  piece  of  legislation 
which  President  Kennedy  signed,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  durable.     Its  re- 
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putation  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  programs  ever  available  to  I 
fanners  is  well  deserved.  1 

The  emergency  feed  grain  program  would  have  been  a  success  in  I96I  if  ' 
it  had  simply  balanced  production  with  consumption.    Instead,  the  program  reduced 
feed  grain  stocks  by  some  I3  million  tons,  about  ^0  million  bushels.    The  downward 
drift  of  grain  prices  was  arrested,  and  the  threat  to  livestock  growers  was  eased. 

The  original  feed  grain  program  with  mi  nor  changes  is-  now  in  effect 
through  1965*    It  has  reduced  feed  grain  stocks  by  almost  a  third  —  and  promises 
to  wipe  out  the  stored  surplus  by  1965.    It  is  the  best  possible  insurance  against 
price  support  programs  for  cattle  and  hogs  —  programs  which  this  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    does  not       propose  nor  support.    Grain  has  moved  out  of  storage  and 
into  use.    Farm  incomes  have  been  boosted.    Today  a  good  corn  crop  is  good  news  — 
not  another  milestone  on  the  road  to  farm  disaster. 

From  your  farms  early  in  I961  you  probably  saw  the  feed  grain  problem  as 
low  prices  in  a,  period  of  rising  costs,  and  as  a  threatening  flood  of  grain  which 
would  wreck  your  hog  and  cattle  markets  if  it  ever  broke  loose.  Individually, 
there  wasn't  much  anyone  of  you  could  have  done  about  it  except  to  sit  and  watch 
things  go  from  ba,d  to  worse, 

I  saw  the  problem  early  in  I961  as  a  threat  to  farm  income,  and  thus  to 

» 

your  prosperity  and  that  of  rural  communities.     It  was  compounded  by  the  total 
lack  of  storage  space  for  an  additional  300-'^00  million  bushels  of  grain  which 
would  be  a,dded  to  surpluses  from  a  crop  that  was  going  to  be  planted  within  a  few 
weeks  early  in  I96I, 

(more ) 
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The  root  of  this  problem  is  fairly  plain  to  see.     Since  1932^  corn 
acreage  harvested  for  grain  declined  from  97  million  acres  to  6l  million  acres 
this  year       a  37  percent  drop.    But  corn  production  increased  from  2.6  "billion 
bushels  to  more  than  3.9  billion  bushels       a  50  percent  increase.    Yields  this 
year  will  average  65  bushels  an  acre  compared  to  26  bushels  in  1932       the  last 
good  year  before  the  drought  began. 

Wheat  yields  also  have  risen  sharply.     Only  10  years  ago^  the  average 
yield  per    acre  was  I7  bushels.     Today  we  expect  25    bushels,  and  usually  get  it.  • 
But  our  domestic  markets  require  about  the  same  amount  of  wheat    today  as  in  I90O. 
And  while  our  total  exports  have  grown,  the  increase  has  come  primarily  through 
the  Food  for  Peace  program.    Dollar  exports  in  wheat  have  gained  very  little. 

Given  these  conditions,  I  could  see  in  I96I  that  a  wheat  program  enacted 
in  1938  could  no  longer  cope  with  expanding  wheat  production.     Bigger  wheat  sur- 
pluses, a  further  expansion  in  storage  and  eventual  price  disaster  were  all  built 
into  that  program.     The  results  of  the  wheat  program  of  the  1950's  were  being  used 
to  discredit  all  farmers       and  the  farmer  knew  it.    We  had  l.k  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  in  storage,  enough  for  domestic  needs  for  more  than  two  years.     Over  1.1 
billion  bushels  was  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  largely  from  the  Central  Plains  nearly 
a  four  year's  supply. 

This  is  the  way  the  wheat  problem  looked  from  the  desk  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  but  it  may  have  looked  somewhat  different  from  your  farm.  The 
wheat  carryover  was  only  a  remote  threat  to  wheat  prices  since  it  was  isolated 
from  the  market  by  the  price  support  program.     Surpluses  kept  prices  from  rising, 
but  supports  kept  prices  from  falling.    Your  aci-eage  was  already  cut  below  1953  by 
one -third,  and  you  wanted  acreage  to  go  up        not  down. 

(more ) 
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Another  reason  the  problem  looks  different  to  you  is  tha.t  different  "I I 

sections  of  the  country  grow  different  classes  and  types  of  wheat.    Every  fajrmer  $ 
hears  that  his  wheat  is  "the  best  there  is,  and  there  always  will  be  a  demandr-for 
it."    Since  each  farmer  individually  could  do  little  about  the  overall  Burplns,-  ' 
it  isn't  too  hard  to  believe  the  problem  surely  belonged  to  someone  eXse« 


As  you  might  expect  when  there  is  a  problem  that  beljongs  to  no- -o^ie,  i± 
finds  a  home  with  the  SecretaiT-  of  Agriculture.    It  was  clear  the  wheat  .surplus .  •  • 
would  not  go  away;  it  could  only  get  worse.    Unless  changes  were  made,  we  could 
expect  to  add  100  to  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  each  year  to  stocks  which  already 
were  at  record  levels . 

The  Congress  enacted  an  emergency  acreage  diversion  program  in  I961, 
both  to  halt  the  slide  toward  disaster  and  to  provide  farmers  some  working  room  Jbo 
develop  a  long-range  program.    This  temporary  diversion  program  was  intended  as  a 
transiti<yi  to  a  new  era  unclouded  by  wheat  surpluses.    The  temporary  programs, 
combined  with  expanding  exports,  have  reduced  wheat  stocks  by  some  250  million 
bushels.    With  record  exports  predicted  for  this  year,  a,  further  sharp  reduction 
in  stocks  by  mid-196i+  is  assured. 

In  1962,  the  Administration  recommended  and  the  Congress  enacted  a  pro- 
gram combinj.ng  acreage  allotments  with  the  two-price,  or  Domestic  Parity  concept. 
The  two-price  program  had  been  passed  by  Congress  in  195^,  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

Farmers,  however,  did  not  approve  this  program  for  I96U  in  the  referendum. 
And  the  prospects  for  wheat  farmer  income  and  for  reducing  stocks  in  I96U  are  dim. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Department  is  doing  everything  it  can  to 
help  the  wheat  farmer  in  I96U. 


1 


I  am  confident  that  we  can  avoid  further  increases  in  wheat  stocks  next 
year  if  most  wheat  farmers  plant  within  allotments  as  now  indicated,  and  if  par- 
ticipation continues  at  a  high  level  in  the  feed  grain  program.    The  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  take  every  possible  opportunity  within  existing  authority  to 
support  wheat  prices  in  196^,  and  to  expand  wheat  exports.    We  started  to  do  this 
the  day  after  the  referendum  by  assuring  the  continuation  of  the  International 
V/heat  Agreement,  and  by    re-affirming  to  farmers  that  CCC  stocks  will  not  be  dumped 
on  the  market. 

I  am.  here  today,  however,  to  discuss  where  we  are  going  —  not  where  we 
ha,ve  been.    If  we  can  develop  workable       and  passable       programs  for  feed  grains, 
we  should  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  for  other  products <    This  is  our  common 
concern,  for  your  "farm  problems"  and  my  "agricultural  problem"  originate  from 
the  same  source.    The  total  capacity  of  agriculture  to  produce  has  simply  outrun 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  and  our  dollar  export  markets  and  our  Food  for 
Peace  program  to  consume  what  can  be  produced. 

All  of  us  realize  our  commodity  problems  cannot  be  pushed  under  the  bed. 
We  have  to  look  at  them  together,  and  I  ha,ve  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
that  if  every  farmer  produces  all  he  can,  no  farmer  is  going  to  get  a  good  price 
for  what  he  produces. 

And  while  I  am  thankful  for  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  I  am  con- 
stantly mindful  that  some  of  these  gains  have  been  bought  at  a  high  price.  From 
where  I  sit,  I  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  spend 
for  farm  programs.    Farmers  deserve  and  can  expect  fair  treatment,  but  we  deal 
with  an  urban  society  —  and  a  Congress  made  up  increasingly  of  city  Congressmen. 


(more ) 


Today  in  the    House  of  Representatives  there  are  about  30O  members  with- 
out a  major  farm  producing  interest'  In  their  district       against  perhaps  I35  members 
who  can  be  classed  as  farm  or  rural*    Only  30  years  ago  it  was  just  the  reverse. 
Farmers  can  expect  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  Congress^  but  more  and  more^  our 
interests  must  be  geared  to  urban  and  consumer  and  taxpayer  interests  also.  An 
urban  Congress  will  not  be  united  by  a  divided  agriculture,  or  an  agriculture  not 
attuned  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.    V7e  must  persuade;  we  can  no  longer  expect  to 
get  Congress  to  respond  to  the  power  of  what  was  once  called  the  farm  bloc. 

Farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Northwest  have  a  big  stake  in  wheat  - 
a  major  factor  in  the  unfinished  business  of  agricultural  policy.    We  have  heard 
little  from  farmers  about  wheat  since  the  wheat  referendum.    Members  of  Congress 
report  that    their  mail  has  been  light  with  respect  to  wheat  this  year.     Does  this 
mean  that  wheat  farmers  are  satisfied  with  the  program  which  is  in  effect  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  referendum?    Or  does  it  mean  that  wheat  farmers  do  not  want  wheat 
legislation  this  year  and  next  year?. 

I 

In  my  trips  to  wheat  areas  so  far,  I  have  not  yet  found  strong  support 
for  any  wheat  programs.     In  the  absence  of  such  support  you  may  be  sure  that 
Congress  will  leave  the  wheat  program  about  like  it  is        and  that  another  referen- 
dum v/ill  be  held  next  year  to  determine  the  wheat  program  for  I965.     I  have  come 
to  the  wheat  country  to  learn  what  the  wheat  farmers  have  to  say  about  these 
questions.  1 

I  also  want  your  views  on  some  of  the  non- commodity  programs  and  ideas 
that  we  are  using  to  help  resolve  the  rural  dilemma  we  face  together.    We  have  be- 
gun a  broad  and  basic  program  to  encourage  and  assist  local  community  leaders  to 
develop  new  economic  opportunities  in  rural  America. 

(more ) 
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This  is  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Program.    All  the  resources  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  are  contributing  to  this  effort.     It  emphasizes  the 
use,  not  idling,  of  land;  the  development  of  communities,  not  their  stagnation 
and  decline.     Its  aim  is  a  rural  renaissance  through  a  host  of  new  opportunities 
in  rural  areas .. .ranging  from  on- farm  recreation  for  pay  to  new  industry ...  from 
improved  housing  to  modern  community  water  systems .. .from  new  ways  to  utilize  what 
the  land  produces  to  more  adequate  supplies  of  water  needed  for  industrial  develop- 
ment.   RAD  seeks,  in  effect,  to  help  the  rural  community  compete  not  only  for  a 
fair  share  of  our  growing  economy,  but  also  for  the  affection  of  its  own  sons 
and  daughters. 

I  also  am  eager  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  substantial 
efforts  being  made  to  share  more  widely  the  food  you  produce  so  abundantly  with  the 
people  both  at  home  and  abroad.     V/e  have  since  I961  more  than  doubled  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  program  which  provides  food  directly  to  needy  people  at  home.  We 
have  launched  a  new  Food  Stamp  Program  on  a  pilot  basis  in  ^3  areas  around  the 
country,  helping  356,000  persons  in  low  income  families  to  increase  the  purchase 
of  food  they  need.    This  week,  16  million  school  children  will  once  again  benefit 
from  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  doing  the  same  job  overseas  --  and  more. 
I  have  personally  traveled  where  I  saw  the  enormous  benefits  which  have  come  from 
this  program.    We  are  todav  -nroviding  food  for  some  77-3  million  persons  in  112 
nations  through  our  foreign  donation  program.    We  are  pioneering  in  the  use  of  food 
as  capital  in  helping  to  aeyelop  needed  public  facilities  in  many  countries.  School 
lunch  programs  are  reaching  civer  hO  million  school  nhilr]ren  --  and  for  most  of 
them,  the  school  lunch  is  the  most  nutritious  meal  they  get.     If  history  x-emembers 

(more ) 
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our  nation  kindly,  the  willingness  of  the  American  people  and  American  farmers 
to  share  their  abundance    will  be  a  major  reason. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities then,  which  have  been 
constantly  on  my  mind  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years;  they  have  been  your 
concern,  too.     It  is  good  that  we  meet  to  discuss  them  together. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 


U.  S.  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture 

Office  of  the  Secretary  ■  .  .  - 

For  the  past  months  I  have  been  listening  and  learning.    I  have  talked 
with  farmers  around  the  country  in  a  series  of  "Report  and  Review"  conferences. 
The  response  has  been  encouraging.    The  questions  which  have  been  asked  go  right 
to  the  heart  of  farm  problems       from  feed  grains  to  sugar  beets. 

Now  I  have  come  to  the  Northwest  to  report  to  you  —  and  to  review 
with  you  the  farm  and  ranch  conditions  and  problems  with  which  you  live. 

I  am  here  today  to  listen.     I  need  to  know  what  concerns  you  —  to 
hear  your  questions  and  to  answer  them  if  I  can.     I  want  to  look  at  farming  and 
ranching  through  your  eyes,  and  to  give  you,  in  return,  a  glimpse  of  agriculture 
from  where  I  sit  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

You  and  I  approach  farm  problems  from  different  perspectives  I 
from  my  desk  and  you  from  your  field.    But  neither  you  nor  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  have  any  alternative  but  to  seek  responsible  and  workable  solutions 
to  farm  problems. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  American  agriculture  is  passing  through  one 
of  the  most  rapid  and  trying  periods  of  change  which  any  group  has  ever  experi- 
enced.    Changes  are  occurring  in  ten  years  which  once  required  centuries. 

Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at 
the  "Report  and  Review"  conference.  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  October  10,  I963, 
2  p.m.  PPT. 
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This  kind  of  experience  is  hard  to  live  with  —  and  hard  to  put  into 
words.    So  we  tend  to  tell  each  other  about  ouir  frustrations  rather  than  our  jj 
ideas.     Somehow,  «ven  though  we  cannot  find  adequate  words,  we  must  also  connnuni- 
cate  our  ideas  about  our  problems  if  we  are  to  formulate  consistent  and  responsible 
policies  for  action.    This  can  best  be  done  as  we  are  doing  it  here       face  to 
face,  openly  and  honestly. 

Let  me  illustrate.    As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  yet  has  adequately  portrayed 
the  dilemma  of  the  farmer  who  feels  he  must  plant  all  his  land  to  crops  if  he  is 
to  survive       and  who  knows  that  if  he  and  his  neighbors  do  this,  together  they 
will  produce  more  than  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  profit. 

When  this  is  reported,  it  usually  comes  out  that  the  fanner  wants  to 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.    How  many  times  have  you  heard  or  read  that  the 
farmer  wants  to  produce  all  he  can  and  to  have  the  public  pay  a  high  price  either 
in  the  market  or  through  price  support  programs?    This  is  a  cynical  distortion 
a  quick,  flippant  way  of  describing  a  problem  that  you  and  I  feel  as  a  hard  knot 
in  the  pit  of  our  stomach. 

I  see  and  hear  distortions  like  this  every  day,  and  I  know  they  widen 
rather  than  narrow  the  gap  of  understanding  we  must  close  if  the  American  people 
are  going  to  deal  adequately  with  the  challenge  of  abundance.     It  is  a  challenge 
to  us  all        farmer,  lawyer,  merchant,  engineer  and  housewife. 

Thus,  I  am  here  not  only  to  shorten  the  distance  between  my  desk  and  your 
farm,  but  also  through  the  press,  radio  and  television  to  encourage  other  people  to 
listen  to  what  you  have  to  say.     Out  of  this  can  come  further  progress  toward 
better  farm  income,  better  rural  communities,  and  a  better  farm-city  relationship. 

(more )  | 
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This  has  worked  in  the  past.     I  recall  that  before  going  to  Washington  in 
1961,  I  talked  with  many  wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  who  knew  that  something 
would  have  to  be  done  soon  about  grain  surpluses,  and  with  hundreds  of  dairy  farmers 
who  said  that  something  must  be  done  soon  or  they  would  have  to  quit  farming. 

The  situation  in  feed  grains  illustrates  what  they  were  talking  about. 
By  1961,  2  billion  bushels  of  corn  were  in  stock;  sorghum  grain  supplies  amounted 
to  1^  years'  supply;  total  feed  grain  stocks  were  85  million  tons.    We  were  nearing 
the  danger  point  where  these  massive  supplies  would  break  out  and  flood  the  market. 

The  signs  were  all  there        feed  grain    prices  had  declined  each  succeed-, 
ing  year;  we  were  entering  a  new  crop  year  with  all  available  storage  space  in  use. 
Storage  and  handling  costs  for  feed  grains  alone  had  reached  ^65  million  dollars  a 
year  --  an  intolerable  level.    Unless  we  could  get  swift  and  effective  legislation, 
stocks  would  increase  further.     Grain  would  have  rotted  on  the  ground  in  the  Mid- 
west.   The  feed  grain  fiasco  of  the  Fifties  threatened  all  of  agriculture  not 
just  the  Cornbelt.     Lower  grain  prices,  .more  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry,  and  serious 
losses  to  livestock  producers  were  just  around  the  corner. 

So  we  set  out  to  change  this  situation,  and  to  prove  that  farm  groups  and 
farmers  could  work  together  to  develop  realistic  programs.    Even  before  the  Inau- 
guration in  1961,  we  consulted  with  all  the  farm  groups;  we  yarned  a  special  advisory 
committee  of  feed  grain  producers  and  users  which  met  the  week  after  the  Inaugura- 
tion.   And  together  we  hammered  out  an  emergency  program  which  farmers  could,  and 
did,  support.  ,  .. 

As  you  remember,  the  emergency  feed  grain  bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress, 
early  in  1961  --  in  record  time.     It  was  the  first  major  piece  of  legislation 
which  President  Kennedy  signed,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  durable.     Its  re- 

(more ) 


putation  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  programs  ever  available  to 
farmers  is  veil  deserved. 

The  emergency  feed  grain  program  would  have  been  a  success  in  I961  if 
it  had  simply  balanced  production  vith  consumption.    Instead,  the  program  reduced 
feed  grain  stocks  by  some  13  million  tons,  about  hOO  million  bushels.     The  downward 
drift  of  grain  prices  was  arrested,  and  the  threat  to  livestock  growers  was  eased. 

The  original  feed  grain  program  with  minor  changes  is  now  in  effect 
through  1965.    It  has  reduced  feed  grain  stocks  by  almost  a  third  —  and  promises 
to  wipe  out  the  stored  surplus  by  196^,     It  is  the  best  possible  insurance  against 
price  support  programs  for  cattle  and  hogs  —  programs  which  this  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    does  not       propose  nor  support.    Grain  has  moved  out  of  storage  and 
into  use.    Farm  incomes  have  been  boosted.    Today  a  good  corn  crop  is  good  news 
not  another  milestone  on  the  road  to  farm  disaster. 

From  your  farms  early  in  I961  you  probably  saw  the  feed  grain  problem  as 
low  prices  in  a  period  of  rising  costs,  and  as  a  threatening  flood  of  grain  which 
would  wreck  your  hog  and  cattle  markets  if  it  ever  broke  loose.  Individually, 
there  wasn't  much  anyone  of  you  could  have  done  about  it  except  to  sit  and  watch 
things  go  from  ba.d  to  worse . 

I  saw  the  problem  early  in  I961  as  a  threat  to  farm  income,  and  thus  to 
your  prosperity  and  that  of  rural  communities.     It  was  compounded  by  the  total 
lack  of  storage  space  for  an  additional  300-JiOO  million  bushels  of  grain  which 
would  be  added  to  surpluses  fi-om  a  crop  that  was  going  to  be  planted  within  a  few 
weeks  early  in  1961. 

(more ) 
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The  root  of  this  problem  is  fairly  plain  to  see.    Since  1932,  corn 
acr^ge  harvested  for  grain  declined  from  97  million  acres  to  6l  million  acres 
this  year  —  a  37  percent  drop.    But  corn  production  increased  from  2.6  billion 
bushels  to  more  than  3.9  billion  bushels  --  a  50  percent  increase.    Yields  this 
year  will  average  65  bushels  an  acre  compared  to  26  bushels  in  I932       the  last 
good  year  before  the  drought  began. 

Wheat  yields  also  have  risen  sharply.    Only  10  years  ago,  the  average 
yield  per    acre  was  17  bushels.    Today  we  expect  25    bushels,  and  usually  get  it. 
But  our  domestic  markets  require  about  the  same  amount  of  wheat    today  as  in  I90O. 
And  while  our  total  exports  have  grown,  the  increase  has  come  primarily  through 
the  Food  for  Peace  program.    Dollar  exports  in  wheat  have  gained  very  little. 

Given  these  conditions,  I  could  see  in  I96I  that  a  wheat  program  enacted 
in  1938  could  no  longer  cope  with  expanding  wheat  production.     Bigger  wheat  sur- 
pluses, a  further  expansion  in  storage  and  eventual  price  disaster  were  all  built 
into  that  program.    The  results  of  the  wheat  program  of  the  1950's  were  being  used 
to  discredit  all  farmers       and  the  farmer  knew  it.    We  had  1.^  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  in  storage,  enough  for  domestic  needs  for  more  than  two  years.     Over  1.1 
billion  bushels  was  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  largely  from  the  Central  Plains  nearly 
a  four  year's  supply. 

This  is  the  way  the  wheat  problem  looked  from  the  desk  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  but  it  may  have  looked  somewhat  different  from  your  farm.  The 
wheat  carryover  was  only  a  remote  threat  to  wheat  prices  since  it  was  isolated 
from  the  market  by  the  price  support  program.     Surpluses  kept  prices  from  rising_, 
but  supports  kept  prices  from  falling.    Your  acreage  was  already  cut  below  1953  by 
one-third,  and  you  wanted  acreage  to  go  up  --  not  down, 
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Another  reason  the  problem  looks  different  to  you  is  that  different 
sections  of  the  country  grow  different  classes  and  types  of  wheat.    Every  fanner 
hears  that  his  wheat  is  "the  best  there  is,  and  there  always  will  be  a  demand  for 
it."    Since  each  fanner  individually  could  do  little  about  the  overall  surplus, - 
it  isn't  too  hard  to  believe  the  problem  surely  belonged  to  someone  else. 

As  you  might  expect  when  there  is  a  problem  that  belongs  to  rw> -one ,  It 
finds  a  home  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     It  was  clear  the  wheat  surplus 
would  not  go  away;  it  could  only  get  worse.    Unless  changes  were  made,  we  could 
expect  to  add  100  to  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  each  year  to  stocks  which  already 
were  at  record  levels. 

The  Congress  enacted  an  emergency  acreage  diversion  program  in  I96I, 
both  to  halt  the  slide  toward  disaster  and  to  provide  farmers  some  working  room  ±0 
develop  a  long-range  program.    This  temporary  diversion  program  was  intended  as  a 
transiti<>n  to  a  new  era  unclouded  by  wheat  surpluses.    The  temporary  programs, 
combined  with  expanding  exports,  have  reduced  wheat  stocks  by  some  250  million 
bushels.    V/ith  record  exports  predicted  for  this  year,  a  further  sharp  reduction 
in  stocks  by  mid-196^  is  assured. 

In  1962,  the  Administration  recommended  and  the  Congress  enacted  a  pro- 
gram combinJ.ng  acreage  allotments  with  the  two-price,  or  Domestic  Parity  concept. 
The  two-price  program  had  been  passed  by  Congress  in  I956,  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

Farmers,  however,  did  not  approve  this  program  for  196^+  in  the  referendum. 
And  the  prospects  for  wheat  farmer  income  and  for  reducing  stocks  in  196^  are  dim. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Department  is  doing  everything  it  can  to 
help  the  wheat  farmer  in  I96U. 


Today  in  the    House  of  Representatives  there  are  about  300  members  with- 
out a  major  farm  producing  interest  in  their  district       against  perhaps  135  members 
vho  can  be  classed  as  farm  or  miral.     Only  30  years  ago  it  was  just  the  reverse. 
Famers  can  expect  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  Congress^  but  more  and  more,  our 
interests  must  be  geared  to  urban  and  consumer  and  taxpayer  interests  also.  An 
urban  Congress  will  not  be  united  by  a  divided  agriculture,  or  an  agriculture  not 
attuned  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.    We  must  persuade;  we  can  no  longer  expect  to 
get  Congress  to  respond  to  the  power  of  what  was  once  called  the  farm  bloc. 

Farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Northwest  have  a  big  stake  in  wheat  - 
a  major  factor  in  the  unfinished  business  of  agricultural  policy.    We  have  heard 
little  from  farmers  about  wheat  since  the  wheat  referendum.    Members  of  Congress 
report  that    their  mail  has  been  light  with  respect  to  wheat  this  year.     Does  this 
mean  that  wheat  farmers  are  satisfied  with  the  program  which  is  in  effect  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  referendum?    Or  does  it  mean  that  wheat  farmers  do  not  want  wheat 
legislation  this  year  and  next  year? 

In  my  trips  to  wheat  areas  so  far,  I  have  not  yet  found  strong  support 
for  any  wheat  programs.     In  the  absence  of  such  support  you  may  be  sure  that 
Congress  will  leave  the  wheat  program  about  like  it  is        and  that  another  referen- 
dum will  be  held  next  year  to  determine  the  wheat  program  for  I965.     I  have  come 
to  the  wheat  country  to  learn  what  the  wheat  farmers  have  to  say  about  these 
questions. 

I  also  v/ant  your  views  on  some  of  the  non-commodity  programs  and  ideas 
that  we  are  using  to  help  resolve  the  rural  dilemma  we  face  together.    We  have  be- 
gun a  broad  and  basic  prograjn  to  entourage  ancl  asslet  local  community  leaders  to 
develop  new  economic  opijortunities  in  rural  America. 
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This  is  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Program.    All  the  resources  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  are  contributing  to  this  effort.     It  emphasizes  the 
use,  not  idling,  of  land;  the  development  of  communities,  not  their  stagnation 
and  decline.     Its  aim  is  a  rural  renaissance  through  a  host  of  new  opportunities 
in  rural  areas. . .ranging  from  on- farm  recreation  for  pay  to  new  industiy . . . f rom 
improved  housing  to  modern  community  water  systems. . .from  new  ways  to  utilize  what 
the  land  produces  to  more  adequate  supplies  of  water  needed  for  industrial  develop- 
ment.   RAD  seeks,  in  effect,  to  help  the  rural  community  compete  not  only  for  a 
fair  share  of  our  growing  economy,  but  also  for  the  affection  of  its  own  sons 
and  daughters. 

I  also  am  eager  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  substantial 
efforts  being  made  to  share  more  widely  the  food  you  produce  so  abundantly  with  the 
people  both  at  home  and  abroad.    V/e  have  since  I961  more  than  doubled  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  program  which  provides  food  directly  to  needy  people  at  home.  We 
have  launched  a  new  Food  Stamp  Program  on  a  pilot  basis  in  i+3  areas  around  the 
country,  helping  353^000  persons  in  low  income  families  to  increase  the  purchase 
of  food  they  need.    This  week,  16  million  school  children  will  once  again  benefit 
from  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  doing  the  same  job  overseas  --  and  more. 
I  have  personally  traveled  V7here  I  saw  the  enormous  benefits  which  have  come  from 
this  program.    We  are  todav  "oroviding  food  for  some  77.3  million  persons  in  112 
nations  through  our  foreign  donation  program.    We  are  pioneering  in  the  use  of  food 
as  capital  in  helping  to  aevelop  needed  public  facilities  in  many  countries.  School 
lunch  programs  are  reaching  dver  hO  million  school  children  —  and  for  most  of 
them,  the  school  lunch  is  the  most  nutritious  meal  they  get.     If  history  remembers 
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our  nation  kindly,  the  willingness  of  the  American  people  and  American  farmers 
to  share  their  abundance    will  be  a  major  reason. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities,  then,  which  have  been 
constantly  on  my  mind  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years;  they  have  been  your 
concern,  too.     It  is  good  that  we  meet  to  discuss  them  together. 


Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 


OvyvO^  U.  S.  DFPT  - 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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C^fice  of  the  secretary  OCT  2  9  1963 

7  You  are  a  select  group  of  young  men       whose  leadersh^^iji^  "^^i^-years 

I  ahead  is  of  decisive  importance  to  the  progress  of  our  communities  and  the  future 
of  our  Nation,    In  only  a  few  years  you  will  be  exercising  decisive  leadership  in 
American  agriculture  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole.    Because  of  this  I  am  going 
to  speak  to  you  seriously  and  frankly       to  urge  upon  you  a  difficult  yet 
supremely  important  undertaking  —  the  task  of  thinking  —  of  thinking  for  your- 
selves —  of  thinking  clearly  and  courageously       about  the  problems  of  our  times 
and  their  potential  solutions. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  kind  of  leadership  you  will  be  able  to 
give  to  the  people  of  this  land       if  you  will  think  for  yourselves. 

When  I  compare  your  education,  your  training,  your  poise  and  your 
experience  with  that  which  I  had  at  your  age  it  is  indeed  impressive. 

Most  of  you  are  well  prepared  to  be  efficient  farmers.    You  have  had 
specialty  training  in  such  things  as  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  business  manage- 
ment, even  public  relations        all  the  complex  skills  needed  to  farm  successfully, 
or  to  hold  important  positions  in  agriculture  and  its  related  fields.    You  also 
have  learned  how  to  work    with  others,  to  organize,  to  speak  well  in  public,  to 
run  a  meeting,  and  even  to  be  experts  in  Roberts  Rules  of  Order. 

You  are  trained  in  the  broad  field  of  agriculture,  and  as  such  you 
assume  heavy  responsibilities.    They  will  not  be  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  this  countiy  to  take  agriculture,  and  the  food  and 
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fiber  it  supplies  so  abimdantly,  for  granted       like  the  air  we  breathe  or  the 
water  we  drink.    Yet  agriculture,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  bedrock  upon  which 
rests  the  welfare  and  strength  of  our  Nation.    American  agriculture  has  been 
superbly  successful*    If  our  country  is  to  continue  strong  and  prosperous,  it 
must  continue  to  advance.    But  we  must  not  forget,  in  the  success  of  today,  that 
it  took  hard  work  to  make  our  agriculture  the  envy  of  the  world;  and  it  will  take 
hard  work  and  good  sense  to  insure  that  it  continues  to  make  its  maximum  contri- 
bution to  national  well-being. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  you  have  chosen  an  important  field  of  endeavor, 
and  that  you  have  had  good  training  for  leadership  in  that  field.    Even  more 
important,  however,  than  that  training  is  the  ability  to  think  clearly,  and  think 
for  yourselves,  about  problems  we  face  today.    And,  therefore,  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  ask  yourself  a  question.    Kow  much  tough,  hard,  fundamental  thinking  do  you  do? 
When  you  read  or  listen  to  statements  which  pass  judgment  on  how  our  system  of 
government,  our  economy,  and  our  society  functions,  do  you  analyze  carefully 
what  is  said  or  written?    Do  you  isolate  the  basic  assumptions  upon  which  such  a 
presentation  rests  and  turn  them  over  carefully  in  your  mind  to  determine  whether 
they  are,  in  fact,  valid  and  whether  they  square  with  what  you  have  learned 
and  observed? 

Or  do  you  tend  to  do  the  easiest  thing       and  react  like  an  automation 
to  certain  words  that  tend  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again?    What  do  words 
like  "centralized  government,"  "controls,"  "dictation,"  "free  enterprise,"  "free 
competition,"  "freedom  of  choice"  mean  to  you?      What  do  they  really  mean  in 
relation  to  actual  events  in  the  world  around  us?    Have  you  ever  actually  sat 
down  and  written  out  a  definition  of  them?    Or  when  you  hear  or  read  such  words 
do  you  react  automatically,  almost  like  Pavlov *s  dog,  who  cried  for  food  when- 
ever the  bell  rang? 
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Among  young  people  I  have  observed  in  k-E  and  Future  Farmers  and  other 
youth  groups  in  colleges  and  high  schools  I  have  noticed  a  strong  tendency  towards 
conformity.    As  contrasted  with  young  people  of  my  generation  they  tend  to  be 
conformists  rather  than  antagonists.    Now  I  don't  recommend  antagonism  just  for 
the  sake  of  a  contest.    But  I  would  point  out  that  conformity  presents  grave 
dangers  in  a  world  that  is  changing  so  rapidly  —  at  a  faster  pace  than  ever 
before  in  history       that  old  solutions  are  no  longer  adequate. 

I  grew  up  in  the  great  depression.    I  suppose  I  was  an  antagonist.  It 
came  ea.sy  to  be  one  when  going  to  college  demanded  working  kO    hours  a  week  as 
a  wall  washer  in  a  hospital  at  20  cents  an  houir.    We  did  think  hard  then.  It 
was  necessary  that  we  should       the  times  demanded  it.    The  times  demand  it  now, 
too,  and  possibly  even  more  urgently,  because  of  the  new  knowledge  and  the  new 
power  over  the  world  around  us  that  is  your  heritage  today. 

And  so  I  would  challenge  you  to  think  together  with  me,  in  terms  of 
the  world  we  live  in  and  in  terms  of  your  responsibilities  in  that  world.  Let 
us  for  a  few  minutes  try  to  do  a  little  tough-minded  thinking  about  some  of  the 
fundamental  problems  we  face  in  American  agriculture. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  heard,  many  times,  highly  emotional  speeches 
about  getting  the  government  out  of  fanning,  about  centralized  government  versus 
freedom  of  choice,  about  what  is  called  "dictation"  from  Washington. 

What  then  do  such  terms  really  mean?    Let's  take  a  look. 
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Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that  o\xr  superbly  efficient  and  productive 
agricultxire  is  able  to  produce  more  food  and  fiber  than  we  can  use  effectively? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  an  elemental  law  of  economics  that  if  you  put  more  on  the 
market  than  the  market  can  absorb  you  will  cruelly  depress  prices  and  the  pro- 
ducer will  suffer  drastically?    Now,  if  these  facts  are  tme,  and  I  suggest  that 
they  are,  the  question  then  becomes  how  to  bring  about  a  balance  between  supply 
and  demand. 

Of  course  there  is  no  easy  answer  to  this  question,  but  we  make  no 
progress  toward  its  solution  by  crying  "wolf"  and  launching  into  an  emotional 
diatribe  against  government  because  farmers  have  developed  programs  over  the 
years  which  use  their  government  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  a  reasonable 
balance  between  supply  and  demand  so  prices  won't  fall  to  disastrous  levels. 

Let  us  consider  our  attitude  towards  programs  involving  government  in 
other  sectors  of  our  economy  in  the  light  of  other  inescapable  facts  of  life 
today.    Today's  business  corporations  could  not  exist  if  government  did  not 
enforce  laws  that  permit  them  to  organize  as  an  artificial  entity,  to  pool  re- 
sources and  investments  of  hundreds  of  thousands  —  yes  sometimes  millions  of 
people ....  and  by  this  means  operate  businesses  so  huge  that  a  few  producers  can 
dominate  the  field.    Most  of  those  who  attack  government  farm  programs  highly 
approve  this  kind  of  business  organization  —  whereby  producers  are  so  powerful 
they  can  engage  in  private  supply  management  of  whatever  they  produce.    Why  is 
supply  management  bad  per  se  if  it  is  effected  through  government  —  which  is  re- 
sponsible to  all  of  the  people,  yet  good  if  it  is  engineered  by  private  industry, 
responsible  to  only  itself. 
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Another  fact  of  life  today  is  the  right  of  labor,  under  the  law,  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively.  It,  too,  can  therefore  exercise  a  kind  of 
supply  management,  and  withhold  its  supply  from  the  market  place. 

Under  today's  conditions,  agriculture    too,  is  in  need  of  some  method 
or  mechanism  under  which  millions  of  independent  farmers  can  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  other  major  segments  of  our  economy.    Some  kind  of  mechanism  for  supply 
management  needs  to  be  devised.     It  may  be  through  the  expansion  of  cooperatives, 
through  self-help  marketing  programs  and  orders,  through  voluntary  programs, 
through  the  acceptance  of  mandatory  programs  such  as  those  for  which  farmers  have 
voted  overwhelmingly  (90  percent)  as  applied  to  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  peanuts. 

But  I  am  not  here  today  to  prescribe  a  solution  to  a  very  difficult 
problem.     I  am  here  rather  to  ask  you  to  think  for  yourselves,  to  ask  questions 
about  the  meaning  of  catch  words  and  slogans,  when  you  hear  emotional  criticisms 
of  your  government  and  particularly  of  its  programs  for  the  farmer.    When  you 
hear  your  government  attacked  for  "stateism"  or  "centralism,"  ask  specifically 
what  these  criticisms  mean.    When  you  hear  an  appeal  for  "freedom  of  choice," 
ask  yourselves  what  freedom  you  most  want.    All  human  society  involves  limiting 
some  freedom  of  action  in  order  that  more  important  freedoms  may  prevail.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  more  important  to  earn  an  income  that  is  adequate  to  provide 
the  good  things  of  life  than  it  is  to  decide  unilaterally  whether  to  plant  UO  or 
50  acres  of  corn. 

I  have  raised  these  questions  with  regard  to  commodity  programs  in 
order  to  stimulate  your  thinking  today  and  in  the  years  ahead.     It  is  only 
through  clear  thinking  that  we  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  that  they 
present  in  today's  age  of  abundance. 
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I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  another  aspect  of  today's  world  that 
demands  clear,  courageous,  and  imaginative  thinking,  and  that  offers  promise 
of  a  future  more  re-varding  than  our  fondest  dreams.    This  future  is  possible 
if  we  can  make  effective  use  of  our  great  human  and  natural  resources  to  meet 
the  broad  needs  of  our  people. 

If  each  of  you  were  asked  to  name  one  common  characteristic  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  I  suspect  that  most  of  you  would  say  it  is  change.  .  .and 
what  is  true  of  today,  is  true  as  well  of  tomorrow. 

Change  is  a  constant  factor  in  our  lives... and  particularly  in  your 
lives.    In  agriculture  we  are  experiencing  changes  in  production  techniques 
and  materials,  in  products,  in  machinery,  in  financing  and  in  organization 
which  once  took  centuries  but  which  now  occur  in  the  span  of  a  decade.  The 
same  condition  exists  in  industry. 

We  are  on  a  new  threshold  in  our  Nation's  growth,  and  we  should 
welcome  it  as  a  doorway  to  opportunity  which  never  before  has  been  within 
the  grasp  of  man.  We  live  in  a  new  age  of  abundance,  but  many  people  are 
troubled  by  what  they  see. 

We  know,  on  the  one  hand,  that  automation  in  the  factory  and 
mechanization  on  the  farm  can  be  twin  instruments  to  provide  better  and  more 
productive  lives  for  us  all.    Science  and  technology,  applied  to  all  areas 
of  our  economy,  can  help  to  eliminate  drudgery  and  the  menial  tasks  which 
make  life  unrewarding. 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  disturbed  by  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  the  city  and  on  the  farm... both  of  which  have  become  in- 
creasingly persistent.    The  worker  in  the  city  is  fearful  of  losing  his  job, 
and  the  farmer  is  fearful  of  losing  his  fam.    As  a  result,  many  people  distrust 
automation  and  mechanization. . .and  look  upon  them  as  threats  to  their  security 
I  rather  than  as  engines  of  progress. 

It  will  be  your  task,  as  it  is  mine,  to  clarify  and  establish  the 
I  dimensions  of  the  new  opportunities  we  have  created  as  the  result  of  our  own 

ingenuity.     In  agriculture  our  problom  is  not  the  creature  of  change,  but  of  our 
I  failure  to  apply  change  for  the  benefit  of  all  people.    The  same  is  true  of 
,  industry. 

"What  are  those  dimensions  in  agriculture. . .both  in  terms  of  the 
opportunity  and  the  challenge  and  in  terms  of  your  responsibility  in  your  own 
community?    Let  me  describe  it  in  this  way: 

You  have  heard  something  about  a  program  for  Rural  Areas  Development . . . 
RAD  for  short.    It  is  the  combined  effort  of  people  on  the  national,  state  and 
local  level  to  encourage  and  create  the  conditions  for  growth  and  new  economic 
opportunity  in  the  rural  community.    It  recognizes  that  the  agriculturral  revolu- 
tion has  made  it  possible  to  produce  more  than  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
on  fewer  and  fewer  acres,    ^fle  can  supply  the  needs  of  every  person  in  this 
country ... and  export  each  year  over  $5  billion  worth  of  farm  products  commercially 
and  through  the  Food  for  Peace  program... on  the  smallest  acreage  in  50  years  and 
with  the  smallest  labor  force  in  a  hundred  years.    And  we  will  need  50  million 
fewer  acres  than  we  now  have  in  crops  within  the    span  of  20  years, 
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This  is  the  challenge ... a  stimulating,  demanding  challenge.    We  do  not 
need  all  our  land  to  produce  food  and  fiber,  nor  do  we  want  so  valuable  a  resource 
to  stand  idle  and  unused.    The  opportunity  will  be  found  as  we  seek  to  develop 
new  uses  for  the  land  and  other  resources  of  the  rural  community .and  in  so  doing 
to  create  new  economic  opportunity  to  bring  new  life  to  rural  America... to  your 
home. 

This  is  the  task  of  Rural  Areas  Development.    It  is  to  develop  new  job 
opportunities  through  new  or  expanding  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises;  it 
is  to  improve  and  modernize  community  water  and  sewage  systems,  and  other  communit 
facilities;  it  is  to  build  new  roads  to  open  new  areas;  it  is  to  build  and  improve 
homes  for  people  who  need  them  and  now  cannot  adequately  finance  them;  it  is  to 
build  modern  homes  for  the  elderly;  it  is  to  develop  recreational  facilities, 
whether  they  be  camping  sites  or  golf  courses,  on  land  no  longer  needed  for  crops 
People  will  increasingly  have  more  time  and  more  need  for  the  outdoors,  and  it  is 
far  wiser  to  adapt  land  for  these  new  uses  than  to  continue  to  produce  food  we 
cannot  effectively  use. 

The  transition  which  RAD  can  bring  to  the  rural  community  is  one  that  i£ 
always  difficult  to  make  in  a  free  society.    People  can  only  base  their  decisions 
on  their  own  intelligent  self-interest,  and  these  decisions  can  only  be  made 
within  the  local  community. 

We  have  geared  RAD  at  the  national  level  to  stimulate  organized  local 
effort,  to  provide  local  leaders  with  technical  assistance  where  it  is  requested, 
and  to  provide  limited  financial  assistance  where  it  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 
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During  the  coming  decades,  no  one  will  have  a  more  significant  role  to 
perform  in  community  growth  than  you  who  meet  here  as  tomorrow's  leaders.  A 
community  without  young  people  is  a  community  that  cannot  grow.    A  community  with 
out  young  people  equipped  with  vision  and  understanding  and  desire  is  a  community 
that  has  no  future.    Your  community  has  given  you  the  best  it  can.. for  you  have 
been  able  to  come  this  far  only  with  its  support.    The  time  is  near  when  it  will 
need  your  help... your  leadership. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  potential  for  growth  and  new 
economic  opportunity  is  present.    Those  communities  that  recognize  the  potential. 
roi|| and  reach  out  vigorously  for  its  practical  benefits. .  .are  going  to  grow.  And 
those  which  do  not  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  in  this  new  age  will 
not  grow. 

I  believe  we  have  made  a  strong  beginning  in  Rural  Areas  Development, 
but  it  is  only  a  beginning.    We  are  beginning  to  see  the  enormous  dimension  of 
new  opportunities  for  the  rural  community;  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  answer  to 
overproduction  of  food  can  be  found  by  converting  cropland  to  uses  that  fill  the 
unmet  needs  of  an  urban  population;  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  blindness  of 
policies  which  send  people  from  the  countiy  to  the  city... when  the  people  of  the 
city  travel  increasingly  to  the  country  to  enjoy  its  pleasures;  and  we  are  beginn 
ing  to  see  that  re-investment  in  rural  America  can  produce  dividends  for  us  all. 


tl 


I  have  a  dream  that  someday  we  will  achieve  a  relative  balance  between 
what -we  produce  in  farming  and  what  we  consume  and  sell  abroad.     It  is  a  dream  of 
rural  communities  prospering  because  they  have  developed  multiple  uses  of  their 
resources,  and  no  longer  depend  on  agriculture  alone  to  sustain  their  economy. 
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It  is  a  dream  of  an  urban  nation  able  to  fully  enjoy  the  recreation  value  of  its 
land  and  water,  and  to  provide  outdoor  recreation  as  well  as  food  in  abundance. 

It  is  a  dream  of  a  new  level  of  living  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
imagination  today.     It  is  a  dream  we  can  achieve  if  we  will  it... and  work  at  it, 
for  all  of  its  essential  parts  are  within  our  grasp.    Today  we  feel  the  backlash 
of  change  —  immediate  and  painful       and  it  often  seems  stronger  than  the  pro- 
gress underway.    But  we  can  hsirness  the  forces  of  change  in  both  rural  and  urban 
America. . .and  in  so  doing  create  a  better,  fuller  life  for  all  people. 

That  is  the  nature  of  the  challenge.    To  you  it  is  a  significant 
challenge,  for  it  is  within  your  power  to  grasp  it  and  mold  it  with  the  drive  and 
energy  given  only  to  youth.    We  build  a  nation  by  first  building  strong 
communities. . .and  strong  communities  come  with  strong  leadership. 

Think  of  your  opportunities .. .and  think  of  your  community.     It  is  your 
threshold. . .and  it  can  be  a  better  life  for  us  all. 
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3  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
,     Office  of  the  Secretary 

During  the  past  month,  I  have  met  with  thousands  of  farmers  from 
throughout  the  country.     I  have  listened  to  and  talked  with  farmers  in  the 
corn  belt... in  the  plains  states... in  the  northwest  and  in  the  northeast. 
They  have  asked  countless  questions  during  these  Report  and  Review  sessions, 
and  I  have  tried  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.     The  10  meetings 
held  thus  far  have  been  stimulating. . .and  very  helpful  to  me. 

Now  I  have  come  to  Ohio  to  report  to  you... and  to  review  with  you 
the  agricultural  problems  and  conditions  with  which  you  live. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  listen... and  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
commants  and  views  which  other  farmers  have  shared  with  me.     I  need  to  know 
what  concerns  you... just  as  I  need  to  know  what  concerns  farmers  in  every 
section  of  the  country.     I  want  to  look  at  farming  through  your  eyes... and 
give  you  in  return  a  glimpse  of  agriculture  from  where  I  sit  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.     Though  we  look  through  somewhat  different  windows,  we  must  finally 
have  the  same  view  if  we  are  to  solve  problems  and  make  progress. 

Thus,  what  the  farmer  in  Kansas,  or  Iowa,  or  Washington,  or  Montana 
has  to  say  is  important  to  you... just  as  the  view  of  the  farmer  in  the  next 
county  is  important.    And  what  you  think  is  important  to  them,  for  today 
the  farmer  needs  more  than  ever  before  to  speak  with  a  clear,  distinct  voice 
from  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the  other. 
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The  lack  of  a  clear  voice  in  agriculture  today  can,  I  think,  be 
traced  to  a  primary  cause.    You  know  and  I  know  that  agriculture  is  passing 
through  one  of  the  niost  rapid  and  trying  periods  of  change  which  any  group 
has  ever  experienced.    Changes  are  occurring  in  ten  years  which  match  events 
that  once  took  centuries.    This  kind  of  experience  is  hard  to  even  put  into 
words  let  alone  adapt  to. 

What  can  be  more  frustrating  than  for  the  American  farmer  to  know 
he  is  the  most  efficient  producer  the  world  has  ever  seen... and  yet  know 
that  that  efficiency  has  not  brought  the  security  and  income  it  should  return. 
What  can  be  more  puzzling  for  the  farmer  than  to  know  that  his  productivity 
has  made  food  the  biggest  bargain  available  to  the  American  consumer ...  and 
to  see  himself  described  all  too  often  in  the  public  press  as  one  who  seeks 
to  exploit  the  consumer  through  high  prices  or  the  taxpayer  by  subsidies. 
Such  conditions  make  old  answers  seem  out  of  place  and  ineffective,  and  every- 
one feels  at  one  time  or  another  like  throwing  up  his  hands  and  concluding 
that  there  are  no  real  answers. 

Fortunately,  there  are  answers .. .because  we  have  been  able  these 
past  few  years  to  find  some  and  to  make  progress  in  some  areas  of  agriculture. 
Programs  in  effect  for  soybeans  and  feed  grains  benefit  farmers  and  the 
public  alike.     They  are  popular  and  effective        they  have  worked.    And  if 
we  can  develop  a  practical  program  for  them,  we  can  do  it  for  other  commodities 
as  well. 

Consider  soybeans.  Here  we  have  an  example  of  how  price  supports 
can  be  used  as  a  means  of  supply  management  to  increase  production  and  help 
improve  the  economic  position  of  farmers. 

(more) 
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Do  you  remember  how  soybean  prices  shot  up  early  in  1961?  Most 
farmers  had  already  sold  their  beans.  You  lost  potential  income,  and  the 
United  States  lest  dollar  markets  abroad  for  lack  of  soybeans  to  meet  the 
demand.  To  help  correct  this  situation,  I  raised  soybean  price  supports 
from  $1.80  to  $2.30  for  the  1961-62  marketing  year.  I  wanted  farmers  to 
get  a  better  price,  and  I  also  wanted  to  stimulate  production  so  we  would 
have  the  beans  to  sell  in  a  rapidly  expanding  world  market. 

Nothing  I  have  done  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  brought  me  more 
criticism;  nothing  I  have  done  has  turned  out'  quite  so  well.    When  the  results 
were  in,  farmers  had  earned  $400  million  more  from  soybeans  grown  in  1961  than 
they  did  from  the  1960  crop.    We  expanded  exports,  the  soybean  carryover  was 
minimal,  and  all  the  vociferous  critics  and  prophets  of  doom  had  long  red 
faces . 

Farmers  in  this  case  responded  to  good  prices  and  attractive  price 
supports  to  produce  more  soybeans  --an  example  of  supply  management  to 
incraa&e  production  where  it  is  needed. 

The  situation  in  feed  grains  is  far  more  difficult  than  for  soy- 
t>eans.    But  the  results  are  comparable.    The  feed  grain  program        like  the 
-soybean  program  --  is  working.    And  farmers  have  the  assurance  in  both  cases 
that  the  program  now  in  effect  will  be  in  effect  for  the  next  several  years; 
they  can  make  their  plans  accordingly. 

Only  two  years  ago,  feed  grain  stocks  were  85  million  tons  twice 
as  large  as  needed.    We  were  nearing  tha  danger  point  where  these  massive 
supplies  would  break  out  and  flood  the  market. 

(more) 
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The  signs  were  all  there        feed  grain  prices  had  declined  each 
succeeding  year;  we  were  entering  a  new  crop  year  with  all  available  storage 
space  in  use.     Storage  and  handling  costs  for  feed  grains  alone  had  reached 
405  million  dollars  a  year  --an  intolerable  level.    Unless  we  could  get 
swift  and  effective  legislation,  grain  would  have  rotted  on  tha  ground  in 
the  Mldvest  for  lack  of  storage  space  in  1961. 

So  we  set  out  to  change  this  situation,  and  in  the  process  to  prove 
that  farm  groups  and  fanaers  could  work  togcither  to  develop  realistic 
programs.     Evtn  bafore  the  inauguration  in  1961,  broad  consul r.ar. ion  hod  been 
held  with  all  the  farm  groups.     I  naaad  a  special  advir.ory  corcci-ittee  of  feed 
grain  producers  and  users  which  met  the  wer.k  after  the  inauguration.  Together 
we  hammered  out  an  emergency  program  which  farmers  could,  and  did,  support. 

Congress  supported  it  too  for,  as  you  remember,  the  emergency  feed 
grain  bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress  early  in  1961  --in  record  time.  It 
would  have  been  a  success  in  1961  if  it  had  simply  balanced  production  with 
consumption.     Instead,  the  program  reduced  feed  grain  stocks  by  some  13  million 
tons,  about  400  million  bushels.    The  erosion  of  grain  prices  was  arrested, 
and  the  threat  to  livestock  growers  was  eased. 

The  voluntary  feed  grain  program  is  now  in  effect  through  1965.  It 
promises  to  wipe  out  the  stored  surplus  by  1965.     It  is  the  best  possible 
insurance  against  price  support  programs  for  cattle  and  hogs  programs 
which  this  Secretary  of  Agriculture  neither  proposes  nor  supports.  Today 
a  good  corn  crop  is  good  news        not  another  milestone  on  the  road  to  farm 
disaster . 

(more) 
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Overall,  the  program  in  feed  grains        and  the  temporary  wheat 
programs  of  1962  and  1963        have  reduced  grain  stocks  by  more  than  one 
billion  bushels  firom  the  record  levels  of  early  1961.     They  have  helped  to 
raise  net  farm  income  by  nearly  one  billion  dollars  above  1960  levels  in 
both  1961  and  1962.    Equally  important,  these  cutbacks  in  grain  surpluses 
are  saving  the  taxpayer  more  than  $800,000  a  day  in  storage  and  handling 
costs. 

If  we  can  develop  workable        and  passable       programs  for  feed 
grains,  we  should  be  able  to  do  the  same  for  other  commodities.     This  is  what 
I  am  traveling  all  over  the  country  to  discuss.     I  am  confident  that  the 
success  of  these  programs  can  be  repeated  and  that  farmers  will  support 
sound  programs. 

After  all,  the  source  of  your  farm  problem  and  my  agricultural 
problem  is  the  same.     It  is  simply  that  the  total  capacity  of  agriculture  to 
produce  has  outrun  the  ability  of  the  American  people... or  dollar  export 
markets. .. and  our  Food  for  Peace  program  to  consume  what  can  be  produced. 

Dairying  is  a  case  in  point.     Since  1950,  the  number  of  milk  cows 
on  farms  has  dropped  from  about  22  million  to  less  than  17  million       a  23 
percent  decline.     The  number  of  dairy  farms  dropped  31  percent  in  that  time. 
Milk  production,  however,  increased  from  117  billion  pounds  to  about  126 
billion  pounds  --  an  increase  of  8  percent.     Milk  production  per  cow  rose 
from  5,300  to  7,300  pounds. 

I  know  the  dairy  situation  is  of  critical  importance  here.     I  ^ant 
you  to  know  it  is  a  subject  of  deep  concern  to  me  and  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  well.     Milk  is  one  of  the  most  important  farm  commodities. 

(more) 
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But  the  incomes  of  dairy  fanners  rank  among  the  lowest  of  any  farm  group. 

It  is  frustrating  to  me... and  to  you  that  our  present  dairy  programs  haven't 

done  more  to  correct  this  situation.     I  have  worked  hard  to  get  a  program 
which  would  improve  dairy  farm  income. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  years  that  our  present  dairy  programs 
cannot  achieve  the  objective  of  adequate  dairy  farm  income  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  excessive  accumulation  of  surplus  dairy  products  and  bring  down 
government  costs. 

Last  year,  for  example,  milk  production  reached  125.9  billion  pounds 
nationally.    The  government  purchased  8.9  billion  pounds,  or  more  than  7  per- 
cent of  total  production  at  a  cost  of  480  million  dollars. 

This  year  we  estimate  that  production  will  be  125.3  billion  pounds, 
or  about  600  million  pounds  less  than  in  1962.    This  decline  is  largely  the 
result  of  extensive  drought  in  major  milk  producing  regions.    Despite  reduced 
production  and  increased  population,  we  expect  to  purchase  close  to  8.8  billion 
pounds  of  milk,  or  about  the  same  percentage  as  in  1962.    Cost  to  the  govern- 
ment will  be  more  than  450  million  dollars. 

The  base  excess  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  last  week  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  applies  only  to  milk  market  order  areas.  The 
dairy  farmer  who  isn't  in  an  order  area  deserves  help  too.    One  step  that 
could  help  is  the  proposal  advanced  by  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  to  apply  the 
principle  of  the  feed  grain  program  to  strengthen  dairy  income  and  cut  back 
production  in  the  manufacturing  milk  producing  areas.    The  Department  of 
Agriculture  supports  this  proposal.    Although  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
we  are  hopeful  the  House  will  take  the  bill  up  very  soon,  and  that  it  will  be 
passed  in  the  near  future. 

(more) 
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Wheat  is  another  commodity  that  demans  attention.    There  is  no 
disagreement  as  to  the  cause  of  the  problem... it  is  dramatized  by  the  fact 
that  in  1961  we  had  1.4  billion  bushels  in  government  storage,  with  the 
prospect  of  adding  another  150  to  200  million  bushels  each  year  under  the 
wheat  program  then  in  effect. 

During  1962  and  1963,  the  Congress  provided  temporary  programs  which 
the  Administration  had  recommended  as  emergency  steps  until  a  permanent  wheat 
program  was  developed.     In  late  1962  the  Congress  enacted  a  two -price  certi- 
ficate program  to  be  submitted  to  the  farmers  in  a  referendum.     It  was  to  be 
a  permanent  program.    However,  as  we  all  know,  that  program  was  not  accepted 
in  the  referendum  this  spring. 

As  a  result,  with  1964  fast  approaching,  we  now  must  look  ahead  to 
the  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  protect  the  family  farm  and  make  possible  a 
fair  income  for  the  wheat  farmer. 

In  the  ten  Report  and  Review  meetings  I  have  attended  thus  far, 
wheat  has  been  extensively  discussed.    Four  out  of  five  farmers  recognize  the 
need  for  some  kind  of  wheat  program.    At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  no 
clear-cut  support  for  any  particular  program.     Instead,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  confusion.    Some  farmers  say  they  want  a  two-price  wheat  program  without 
a  referendum,  but  with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  program  if  they 
choose.    Some  prefer  to  go  to  a  referendum  next  year.    Others  want  both  more 
acres  and  higher  price  supports.    Some  say  vaguely  they  want  a  volunteer 
program.    There  are  others  who  oppose  any  wheat  program... or  any  farm  program 
for  that  matter.    There  is,  at  this  point,  no  consensus  on  a  specific  wheat 
program. 

(more) 
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A  situation  like  this  assures  only  one  thing.    The  minority  view 
which  opposes  any  program  will  prevail  so  long  as  the  majority  disagrees  on 
the  details  of  what  they  agree  they  roust  have. 

I  believe  it  is  my  responsibility  to  make  one  point  crystal  clear; 
if  farmers  want  an  improved  wheat  program,  they  will  need  to  get  together 
on  the  fundamentals  of  a  program. , .and  adjust  their  differences.  Anything 
less  will  prevent  an  urban  Congress  from  enacting  any  wheat  legislation.  We 
must  not  forget  that  farm  legislation  is  the  roost  difficult  of  all  to  pass. 
Agriculture  divided  among  itself  will  get  few  votes  in  a  Congress  increasingly 
made  up  of  city  Congressmen.    Today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  there 
are  about  300  members  without  a  major  farm  producing  interest  in  their 
district       against  perhaps  135  members  who  come  from  farm  or  rural  districts. 
Only  30  years  ago  it  was  just  the  reverse. 

Farmers  can  expect  a  fair  hearing  from  the  Congress,  but  it  is  clear 
that  farmers  must  persuade;  they  no  longer  can  expect  Congress  to  respond  to 
what  once  was  called  the  farm  bloc.    A  babble  of  voices  all  claiming  to  speak 
for  the  farmer  persuades  few  Congressmen. 

No  one  appreciates  more  than  I  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 

consensus  among  wheat  farmers.    Here... in  this  area  you  feel  that  your  soft 

red  wheat  causes  no  problems  and  if  left  alone,  you  would  do  all  right. 

Farmers  in  other  sections  of  the  country  with  whom  I  have  spoken  feel  the 
same  way.     It  is  not  their  hard  winter... or  hard  spring... or  white  wheat  that 
is  causing  the  problem,  it  is  the  other  fellow's  wheat.    Many  who  know  better 
join  the  chorus  and  agree.    Yet  the  problem  of  overproduction  of  wheat 
exists... and  it  is,  of  course,  the  product  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
wheat,  soft  red  wheat  included. 

(more) 
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One  of  the  proposals  now  before  the  Congress  which  contributes  to 
the  current  confusion  is  the  Cropland  Retirement  program.     It  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  the  Congress  will  never  pass  the  Cropland  Retirement  program. 
One  of  the  most  severe  criticisms  of  the  program  is  that  it  is  very  costly. 
It  would  cost  a  half  billion  dollars  more  than  any  other  program  that  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress.    And  such  a  proposal,  submitted  at  a  time 
when  the  President  is  trying  to  reduce  spending  and  to  hold  down  on  the 
budget,  is  certain  to  be  met  with  strong  resentment  by  an  economy  minded 
urban  Congress. 

The  Cropland  Retirement  program  lacks  broad  farm  support  as  well. 
It  would  reduce  farm  income  to  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  producer  by  more 
than  a  billion  dollars.    At  the  same  time  it  would  mean  the  end  of  the 
successful  feed  grain  program .. .and  the  permanent  retirement  of  75  million 
acres  of  productive  land  in  addition  to  the  25  million  acres  now  in  the 
Conservation  Reserve  program.     (75  million  acres,  by  the  way,  is  an  area  as 
large  as  Michigan  and  Ohio,  with  a  generous  portion  of  Indiana  thrown  in.) 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Cropland  Retirement  program,  rather  than 
being  a  serious  proposal,  is  instead  a  positive  barrier  to  any  program  which 
could  materially  assist  the  wheat  farmer. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  problems  and  some  of  the  events  which 
have  occupied  my  thoughts  and  which  have  concerned  me  during  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years.    Programs,  other  than  the  commodity  programs,  have  demanded 
and  received  vigorous  attention.    And  it  is  these  programs  to  which  I  would 
like  to  turn  for  a  moment... for  I  also  want  your  views  on  the  non-commodity 
programs,  on  the  programs  now  being  launched  to  help  resolve  the  rural  dilemma 

(more) 
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we  face  together.    I  believe  you  recognize,  as  do  many  other  Americans,  the 
need  to  develop  new  economic  opportunity  in  rural  America  to  supplement  onr 
efforts  to  make  a  more  profitable  agriculture.    It  is  to  meet  this  need  that 
we  have  begun  a  broad  effort  to  encourage  and  assist  the  local  community  and 
its  leaders  to  build  a  wider  economic  base  on  which  the  rural  community  of 
tomorrow  will  grow. 

This  is  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Program.    All  the  resources 
and  agencies  of  the  Department  are  contributing  to  this  effort.     It  emphasizes 
the  use,  not  idling,  of  land;  the  development  of  communities,  not  their  i 
stagnation  and  decline.     Its  aim  is  a  rural  renaissance  through  a  host  of 
new  opportunities  in  rural  areas. . .ranging  from  on-farm  recreation  for  pay 
to  new  industry .. .from  improved  housing  to  modern  community  water  systems... 
from  new  ways  to  utilize  what  the  land  produces  to  more  adequate  supplies  of 
water  needed  for  industrial  development.    RAD  seeks,  in  effect,  to  help  the 
rural  community  compete  not  only  for  a  fair  share  of  our  growing  economy, 
but  also  for  the  affection  of  its  own  sons  and  daughters.  j 

I  also  am  eager  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  substantial  I 
efforts  being  made  to  share  more  widely  the  food  you  produce  so  abundantly  | 
with  the  people  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  since  1961  more  than  doubled  I 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  program  which  provides  food  directly  to  needy 
people  at  home.  We  have  launched  a  new  Food  Stamp  Program  on  a  pilot  basis  f 
in  43  areas  around  the  country,  helping  358,000  persons  in  low  income  families  i, 
to  increase  the  purchase  of  food  they  need.  This  week,  16  million  school 
children  will  once  again  benefit  from  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

(more) 
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The  Food  for  Peace  Program  Is  doing  the  same  job  overseas  and 
more.     I  have  personally  traveled  where  I  saw  the  enormous  benefits  which 
have  come  from  this  program.    We  are  today  providing  food  for  some  77.3 
million  persons  in  112  nations  through  our  foreign  donation  program.  We 
are  pioneering  in  the  use  of  food  as  capital  in  helping  to  develop  needed 
public  facilities  in  many  countries.     School  lunch  programs  are  reaching 
over  40  million  school  children  —  and  for  most  of  them,  the  school  lunch 
is  the  most  nutritious  meal  they  get.     If  history  remembers  our  nation 
kindly,  the  willingness  of  the  American  people       and  American  farmers 
to  share  their  abundance  will  be  a  major  reason. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities,  then,  which  have 
been  constantly  on  ray  mind  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years;  they  have 
been  your  concern,  too.     It  is  good  that  we  meet  to  discuss  them  together. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 


'  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
'  Office  of  the  Secretary 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  tonight  as  you  honor  the  individuals  whose 
contributions  to  agricultural  marketing  enable  all  Americans  to  enjoy  a  better  life. 
To  all  those  who  have  given  their  talents  and  energies  to  develop  our  highly 
efficient  marketing  system,  each  of  us  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.    However,  I 
believe  that  debt  is  better  paid. . .not  by  heaping  praise,  but  rather  by  seeking 
to  emulate  the  dedication  and  excellence  these  pioneers  have  shown  as  we  attempt 
to  find  answers  to  the  problems  of  today. 

There  is  much  in  marketing  today  which  demands  our  attention  and 

tonight  I  would  like  to  explore  with  you  some  of  the  problems  as  I  see  them.  I 
have  no  ready  or  pat  answers . . . for  there  are  none .    But  I  am  concerned  that  the 
historic  marketplace  is  changing  more  rapidly  than  most  people  realize .. .and  very 
little  is  known  about  these  changes  or  about  the  effect  they  have  on  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  agricultural  marketing  system  as  it 
exists  in  this  country  today  has  no  peer  throughout  the  world.    It  is  unfortunate, 
but  nevertheless  true,  that  few  Americans  today  realize  the  full  significance  of 
what  has  been  achieved  in  the  process  of  moving  food  and  fiber  from  the  farm  gate 
to  the  home.    Most  of  us  are  accustomed  today  to  having  fresh  and  fresh  frozen 
foods  each  day  regardless  of  the  season.    Yet  I  can  recall  very  clearly  that  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  were  available  only  in  season  when  I  was  a  boy.    Few  realize 
that  the  productive  genius  of  the  American  farmer  would  not  benefit  the  Nation  as 
much  as  it  does  if  it  were  not  matched  in  efficiency  by  the  marketing  system. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L .  F re eman  at  the  Anieri can  Marketing 
Association  Washington  Chapter  dinner  honoring  50  "Pioneers  in  Agricultural 
Marketing"  at  the  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.  October  23,  19^3> 
6:30  p.m.  (EDT). 
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Perhaps  the  advanced  level  of  marketing  can  be  better  appreciated  by 
comparing  it  to  distribution  methods  in  other  countries.    During  my  recent  trip 
through  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe,  I  was  struck  as  much  by  the  lack  of  marketing 
facilities  as  by  the  inefficiencies  of  the  farming  systems.    While  the  Russians 
should  be  able  to  produce  adequate  grain  crops,  given  average  weather  conditions, 
the  full  benefit  will  never  be  realized  in  higher  living  standards  unless  increased 
attention  is  given  to  the  Soviet  marketing  system. 

In  other  countries,  particularly  those  with  developing  economies,  most 
people  have  little  or  no  contact  with  a  marketing  system.    They  grow  what  food 
they  eat,  and  very  little  moves  into  a  marketing  economy.    In  Ecuador,  for  example, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  outside  the  market  system. 

A  subsistence  agriculture  and  the  lack  of  adequate  access  to  a  marketing 
economy  will  confine  these  people  to  monotonous,  unsatisfying,  and       in  terms  of 
human  effort       a  very  expensive  diet.     The  UN's  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
in  a  recent  study,  said  this  situation  will  keep  an  area  on  a  "low  income,  poor 
health,  survival  subsistence  basis." 

The  FAO  study  noted  that  "an  advance  in  the  level  of  living  is  associated 
with  increasing  specialization  in  production,  and  for  this  to  bring  a  reward  there 
must  be  a  comparable  development  in  marketing. "    Thus  a  highly  efficient  marketing 
system  is  essential  to  a  highly  productive  agriculture,  and  both  are  necessary  for 
a  high  standard  of  living. 

The  development  of  our  marketing  system  into  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world  is  due  to  a  number  of  unique  factors,  including  a  democratic  system  of 
government  which  encourages  innovation  and  progress. 
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We  began  with  one  particular  advantage       the  absence  of  a  medieval 
town  market  which  even  today  sets  the  pattern  for  marketing  systems  in  most  areas 
of  the  world.    Our  agriculture^  as  well,  produced  for  export  markets  almost  from 
the  beginning. . .and  this  required  a  different  marketing  system  than  the  colonists 
knew  in  their  mother  countries.     In  addition,  a  widely  flung  Nation  gave  a  premium 
to  a  constantly  improving  system  of  transportation,  and  transportation  is  the 
heart  of  an  effective  marketing  system.    Beyond  that,  the  distinctive  American 
trait  of  problem- solving,  which  some  people  call  pragmatism,  always  spurred 
individuals  to  develop  a  better  plow... or  a  more  effective  reaper... or  a  better 
way  to  remove  cotton  seeds  from  the  cotton  boll. 

Thus,  for  many  reasons,  a  marketing  system  oriented  toward  commercial 
production  of  food  and  fiber  developed  far  more  rapidly  in  this  country  than  in 
any  other  nation.    And  it  has  produced  a  host  of  benefits  for  the  American  people. 

The  consumer  today  has  a  wider  variety  of  food  products  to  choose  from 
than  consumers  do  in  any  other  nation... the  average  supermarket  stocks  some 
5,000  different  food  items,  for  example.    Most  are  products  with  built-in 
services .. .eliminating  the  drudgeiy  and  time-consuming  tasks  of  preparing  food. 

Our  marketing  system  encourages  the  development  of  ne\r  food  products 
which  pour  out  of  the  food  processing  industry  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  dozen  a 
day.    In  addition,  today's  housewife  has  far  better  market  information  --  to  the 
extent  that  she  has  more  stores  to  shop  in  and  often  overpowering  advertising  to 
tell  her  what  is  in  the  stores  --  than  did  her  mother.    However,  while  today's 
consumer  is  not  captive  to  the  local  neighborhood  market,  she  is  not  without  her 
problems.    Her  mother  bought  bulk  items,  by  and  large,  and  knew  when  she  put  the 
food  on  the  table  exactly  what  she  had  cooked.    Even  with  labeling  requirements, 
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the  housevife  today  must  rely  on  the  word  of  the  food  processor  to  a  large  extent 
to  know  not  only  what  she  buys    but  also  what  she  puts  on  the  table. 

From  a,ny  direction  it  is  considered,  however,  the  agricultural  marketing 
process  from  the  farm  to  the  table  is  one  of  the  major  sectors  of  our  economy 
today.    Food  accounts  for  about  I9  percent  of  the  total  disposable  income  expendi- 
tures by  the  publ.ic,  and  the  marketing  effect  can  be  felt  from  the  most  remote 
ranch  to  the  most  exclusive  penthouse. 

The  pov7erful  influence  which  agriculture  marketing  can  have  on  the 
economy ...  and  its  special  importance  to  the  daily  lives  of  every  American. . .helps 
to  explain  why  the  Department  has  substantial  responsibility  in  this  phase  of  the 
agricultural  economy. 

In  carrying  out  this  responsibility,  the  Department  performs  both  a 
regulatory  and  a  service  function.     For  the  food  industry  itself,  regulatory- 
activities  are  designed  primarily  to  insure  fair  trade  practices  and  competition... 
to  provide  that  adequate  alternative  sources  of  sale  and  supply  are  available. 
The  service  function,  such  as  grading  and  quality  inspection.  Insures  that  buyers 
will  be  able  to  purchase  substantial  amounts  of  food,  even  at  long  distance, 
without  having  to  inspect  every  item  before  making  payment. 

For  the  consumer,  the  regulatory  activities  are  designed  to  insure 
adequate  supplies  at  competitive  prices... and  the  service  function  to  provide  a 
nationwide  standard  of  reference  for  quality  which  will  be  the  same  in  California 
as  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  these  two  f sanctions,  the  Department  also  carries  out  much 
of  the  basic  and  applied  research  in  marketing  techniques  and  in  the  development 
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of  new  foods.    The  design  of  today's  supermarket  is  the  product  of  USDA  research... 
just  as  is  the  frozen  orange  juice  or  the  instant  potatoes  you  buy  in  the  super- 
market.   Few  people  realize  the  Department's  responsibility  in  this  regard,  since 
there  is  no  USDA  sign  attached  to  the  products  of  research.    But  the  next  time 
someone  criticizes  the  agriculture  budget  or  complains  about  subsidies,  you  should 
tell  them  the  Department  is  the  Number  One  consumer  agency  of  the  Government.  A 
substantial  portion  of  that  budget  goes  to  protect  and  serve  all  Americans ...  not  as 
farmers  but  as  consumers. 

The  Department  also  carries  out  a  substantial  program  to  insure  the 
wider  distribution  of  our  food  abundance ...  through  the  School  Lunch,  School  Milk, 
Direct  Distribution  and  Food  Stamp  programs.    Such  programs  are  much  more  than 
a  means  to  dispose  of  surplus  foods  for  they  respond  to  the  broad  humanitarian 
impulse  to  insure  that  no  person  should  go  hungry  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 
The  ability  to  produce  even  beyond  the  limits  of  our  needs  gives  us  a  special  re- 
sponsibility ..  .and  a  great  challenge.    There  can  be  no  surplus  as  long  as  there 
are  hungry  people  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  mission  of  the  Department,  then,  is  to  encourage  and  promote  an 
efficient  agricultural  marketing  system,  and  without  the  public  services  the 
Department  performs,  we  would  not  have  reached  the  high  peak  of  efficiency  we  enjoy 
today.    Consumer  confidence  in  food  products  would  be  lacking,  as  would  the  ability 
of  the  food  processing  industry  to  move  the  massive  quantities  of  fam  products. 
The  frontiers  of  our  knowledge  would  be  far  less  extended,  and  we  would  find  that 
food  costs  would  take  much  more  than  19  percent  of  our  average  take-home  pay. 

We  have  reached  this  current  high  level  of  marketing  efficiency  generally 
as  the  result  of  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  last  15  to  20  years.     In  fact, 
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the  la  st  tvo  decades  have  seen  more  progress  in  the  techniques  of  marketing ...  and 
of  food  proces?-,lng. .  .than  in  the  whole  previous  history  of  agricultural  marketing. 

It  is  a  tremendous  accomplishment^  and  we  are  here  tonight  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  individuals  who  have  helped  to  make  it  possible.    However,  with  any 
action  that  creates  change,  there  is  a  reaction. . .and  agricultural  marketing  does 
not    escape  this  simple  law.    Each  change  produces  some  benefit,  but  it  also  can 
produce  new  problems ... and  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  some  of  these 
problems.    They  are  critical,  for  they  affect  the  historic  relationships  under 
which  our  system  functions. 

Until  recently  our  marketing  system  was  essentially  an  open  arena  where 
the  interplay  of  supply  and  demand  was  the  principal  self -regulating  mechanism. 
The  marketplace  was  made  up  of  many  relatively  small  buying  and  selling  units... 
none  large  enough  to  exert  effective  market  control. . .and  the  only  large  scale 
enterprises  were  a  relatively  few  food  processors. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case  today.    Two  broad,  sweeping  changes  in  the 
market  structure  have  taken  place.. and  are  taking  place  today. 

The  small  retail  store,  an  outlet  for  bulk  food  products  and  an  agent 
for  the  food  processor,  has  been  largely  replaced  by  the  supermarket  tied 
together  in  chains  or  in  cooperative  purchasing  arrangements.    The  scale  of  food 
retailing  has  increased  sharply.    Where  the  retailer,  because  of  size,  once  had 
little  or  no  individual  impact  on  the  marketing  process,  the  opposite  is  true  today. 
The  retail  function,  because  of  size,  has  begun  to  exercies  more  effective  control 
over  production,  merchandising    and  procurement.     The  supplier,  who  once  exercised 
these  functions,  finds  his  role  being  increasingly  diminished. 
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The  second  major  change  in  marketing  is  that  price  --or  the  interplay 
of  supply  and  demand  —  no  longer  is  the  primary  means  of  control... of  reflecting 
consumer  wants  and  guiding  production  decisions.     Increasingly,  these  decisions 
are  being  made  administratively  by  the  o^mers  of  the  retail  establishments.  They 
are  able  to  do  this  as  the  marketing  process  is  being  telescoped  through  a  variety 
of  arrangements ...  including  vertical  integration,  contracts  or  other  informal 
arrangements  and  the  close  interrelationship  of  suppliers  and  retailers. 

The  basic  implication  of  these  changes  is  plain.    The  alternatives  which 
most  business  enterprises  need  to  insure  profitable  operations  are  more  plentiful 
today  at  the  point  of  distribution. . .and  they  are  decreasing  in  number  at  the 
production  and  processing  points.    Without  going  into  the  details  of  how  contractual 
relationships  have  changed,  it  is  necessary  only  to  note  that  in  many  instances 
the  processor  today  performs  almost  as  if  he  is  the  paid  employee  of  his  customer — 
without  any  transfer  of  property.    There  also  is  evidence  that  the  same  relation- 
ship applies  increasingly  to  the  farmer... the  producer  of  the  raw  material. 

This,  in  very  broad  strokes,  presents  the  conditions  of  the  marketing 
structure  with  which  we  live  today.    It  raises  many  disturbing  questions,  even 
though  we  know  that  it  also  has  provided  us  with  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
any  of  us  have  known  before. 

Let  me  raise  some  of  these  questions: 

*The  family  farm  has  proven  to  be  a  superbly  efficient  engine  of  pro- 
duction.   What  ad jusments  are  necessary  in  order  for  it  to  function  at  a  profitable 
level  in  light  of  these  new  developments? 
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■^Are  all  of  our  programs  and  the  laws  designed  to  protect  the  consiimer 
and  to  iPr.ure  :':;mpeti^:lve  market  conditions  adequate  for  today's  world?    Are  we 
maintaining  the  freedom  of  opportunity  which  our  democratic  system  requires? 

*Are  all  of  the  marketing  services  performed  by  the  Department  still 

.i 

useful?    If  the  supply  and  demand  function  no  longer  is  the  sole  determinate  of 
price,  is  all  of  the  market  news  service,  for  example,  still  useful  in  the  present 
context  ? 

*Are  the  research  and  education  programs  carried  out  by  the  Department 
as  adequate  and  effective  as  they  should  be?    Are  they  going  in  the- right  direction? 

^Are  these  changes  a  public  concern,  and  is  it  a  public  obligation  to 
appraise  the  impact  of  the  process  of  massive  change? 

I  recognize  that  these  are  difficult  and  delicate  questions.    V^en  I  ask 
them  I  do  not  imply  illegality .. .or  accuse  any  industry  or  anyone  of  exercising 
undue  power.    Rather  they  are  questions  that  must  be  raised  for  they  must  be 
answered. . .this  is  the  way  in  which  our  system  of  government  operates. 

To  avoid  gratuitous  implications  and  allegations,  there  is  the  need  for 
a  responsible,  unbiased  inquiry  into  what  has  happened  in  our  marketing  structure... 
into  the  whole  broad  sweep  of  how  and  why  the  changes  have  come... and  to  determine 
where,  if  at  all,  the  general  interest  of  the  consumer  and  farmer  can  be  served 
better  in  the  alteration  and  adjustment  of  the  regulatory  and  service  functions 
of  the  Department. 

V/e  cannot  turn  back  the  clock,  but  we  must  recognize  that  changes  in 
technology  and  in  organization  require  changes  in  economic  and  political  insti- 
tutions . 
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Walter  Lippmann  put  it  very  well.    He  said  that  this  Administration  is 
"not  seeking  another  chajage  in  the  structure  of  American  society,  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  make  more  efficient  the  existing  "balance  of  forces."    The  problem, 
Lippmann  said,  is  one  of  re-education,  and  he  added:     "This  re-education  is  not 
a  fight  between  good  men  and  bad  men,  between  rich  men  and  poor  men,  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats.     It  is,  like  all  education,  a  search  for  enlightenment 
in  which  all  who  participate  bravely  will  be  the  winners." 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  all  on  the  cutting  edge  of  this  new 
frontier.  And  we  have  need  of  as  much  wisdom  and  as  much  vision  as  did  earlier 
pioneers  in  marketing.  The  days  of  pioneers  are  not  gone.  Those  who  today  can 
foresee  needs  as  clearly  and  move  to  meet  them  as  appropriately  as  you  did  will 
be  those  we  honor  in  the  future. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  . 
^  Office  of  the  Secretary  ^'^OV  1  3  1963 

\7heat  Export  Prospects  Don't  Solve  Problem^  Freenan  Warns: 

"Prospects  for  record  wheat  exports  from  the  United  States  this  year 

should  not  he  mistaken  for  a  long  range  solution  to  the  wheat  problem  in  the  United 

States^"  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  said  today. 

^Although  no  sales  of  wheat  have  been  made  to  the  USSR  or  eastern 

European  countries  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  export  policy  announced  by  the 

President  on  Oct.  9^  there  continues  to  be  every  prospect  that  wheat  exports  will 

be  extremely  large --perhaps  as  high  as  1  billion  bushels. 

"As  a  result  wheat  carryover  next  June  30  may  be  bet^veen  700  and  800 

million  bushels.    This  is  only  100-200  million  bushels  greater  than  the  amount  of 

wheat  which  the  United  States  ought  to  carry  for  stabilization  and  security 

reserves . 

"There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  anything  but  a  'one- shot' 

deal.    The  high  level  of  wheat  exports  this  year  will  be  the  result  of  extremely 

poor  crop  conditions  not  only  in  the  USSR  and  eastern  Europe  but  also  in  most  of 

western  Europe.    Although  unfavorable  conditions  could  occur  next  year,  we  should 

base  our  plans  on  the  expectation  of  more  normal  harvests  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 

and  a  more  normal  long-run  level  of  wheat  exports. 

"I  hope  farmers  do  not  mistake  good  prices  and  high  exports  this  year  as 
an  indication  that  wheat  prices  next  year  will  be  equally  good.    No  one  can 
accurately  predict  the  level  of  wheat  prices  next  year,  but  cui-rent  prices  in  the 
wheat  futures  market  indicate  that  cash  wheat  next  summer  will  be  selling  far  below 
c^arrent  values. 

"The  Department  will  continue  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  strengthen 
wheat  prices  for  the  196^  crop,  but  expected  overproduction,  coupled  with  the  $1.25 
support  price  next  year  very  likely  will  substantially  weaken  prices.  " 

Reroarks  by  Secretary  of  Agri  cult -ore  Orville  L,  Freeman  supplementing  his  address 
at  the  Report  and  Review  meeting.  High  School  Auditorium,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio, 
October  22,  I963  8:00  p.m.,  EST. 
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h  U'  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  *"»«iOA';,- 
1/  Office  of  the  Secretary  ... 

'  I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  in  the  Lone  Star  State       |ti^1^^a^k  to 

representatives  of  an  organization  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  growth 
of  American  agriculture.     It  was  just  6o  years  ago  this  fall  that  a  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  "Tama"  Jim  Wilson,  also  visited  this  great  State  to 
see  firsthand  the  results  of  some  experiments  on  the  Porter  demonstration  farm 
in  Kaufman  County       a  demonstration  which  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  hitch 
science  to  the  plow, 

V/hat  a  revolution  has  followed. 

At  that  time  our  country  was  predominantly  rural.    The  life  of  the 
farmer  was  hard  —  backbreaking  toil  from  sunup  to  sundown,  when  man's  greatest 
asset  was  his  muscle.     It  was  a  time  when  corn  was  planted  according  to  the 
moon  and  farming  practices  were  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next  with 
little  change.    But  this  was  also  a  time  when  a  few  men  could  see  the  possibilities 
of  a  whole  new  life  by  applying  scientific  knowledge  to  raise  two  blades  of  grass 
where  only  one  blade  grew  before. 

Progress  was  slow.    Most  farmers  were  skeptical       many  laughed  at  this 
new  breed  of  agricultural  missionaries  who  gained  much  of  their  knowledge  from 
the  laboratories  and  experimental  fields  rather  than  from  the  school  of  hard  knocks, 
It  took  a  courageous  and  dedicated  individual  to  persevere  in  this  setting. 

These  missionaries  of  progress  had  to  gain  acceptance  for  new  ideas. 
Through  their  own  ingenuity,  and  by  trial  and  error,  they  sought  ways  to  convince 
farmers  that  the  research  findings  from  the  experimental  plot  and  the  laboratoiy 

Address  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture -Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the 
Texas  County  Agricultural  Agents  Association. annual  meeting,  Hirschi  High  School, 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  November  k,  I963,  7:00  p.m.  (CST).    Secretary  Freeman  was  un- 
able to  attend  this  meeting,  and  it  was  scheduled  to  be  delivered  for  him  by  Lloyd 
H.  Davis,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service.  
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could  benefit  those  who  would  use  them.    The  demonstration  farm  was  one  way. 
It  expressed  the  words  of  the  pioneer  teacher  Seaman  A.  Knapp:     "What  a  man 
hears,  he  may  doubt.    What  he  sees,  he  may  possibly  doubt.    What  he  does  himself, 
he  cannot  doubt . " 

This  philosophy  provided  a  soild  footing  for  the  vast  adult  agricultural 
education  program  that  was  to  follow  this  start  in  Texas  in  1903*    By  19^ ^  this 
field  work  had  set  the  stage  for  a  great  break-through  in  agricultural  productivity. 
And,  in  the  past  20  years  or  so  we  have  seen  more  progress  in  agriculture  than  in 
all  history. 

But  that  progress  also  brought  new  and  far  different  problems.    We  are 
an  urban  nation.    American  agriculture  has  geared  its  abundance  to  the  wants  and 
needs  of  today's  urban  homemaker.    We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  provide 
food  and  fiber  for  every  person  in  this  country  --  and  export  each  year  over  5 
billion  dollars  worth  of  farm  products  commercially  and  through  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  —  on  the  smallest  acreage  in  a  half  century  and  with  the  smallest  labor 
force  in  100  years.    Furthermore,  we  will  need  50  million  fewer  acres  than  we  now 
have  in  crops  within  the  span  of  another  20  years.    We  have  reached  an  era  when 
food  is  taken  for  granted,  and  the  citizens  of  our  affluent  society  have  focused 
their  interest  on  a  multitude  of    conveniences  and  wants  that  add  much  to  pleasant 
living. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  can  see  that  automation  in  our  factories  and  mechani- 
zation on  our  farms  provide  more  productive  lives  for  us  all,  and  eliminate  much 
that  was  drudgery.    At  the  same  time,  we  are  disturbed  by  the  unemployment  in  the 
cities  and  the  underemployment  and  unemployment  in  the  farming  areas.    We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  speed  of  these  changes  and  with  the  adjustments  we  must  make  if 
all  of  us  are  to  take  advantage  of  our  progress. 
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Our  problem  is  not  due  to  the  changes  which  have  occurred,  but  to  the 
failure  to  apply  change  for  the  benefit  of  all  people.    We  must  clarify  and 
establish  the  dimensions  of  the  new  opportunities  we  have  as  a  result  of  our  own 
ingenuity . 

Where  does  Cooperative  Extension  fit  in  this  picture?    Wliat  is  the  role 
of  Extension  as  we  stand  on  a  new  threshold  in  rural  America?    For  guidelines,  let 
us  look  back  for  a  moment  to  the  architects  of  this  great  adult  educational  system. 
In  the  discussions  before  the  House  on  the  Smith-Lever  bill  establishing  the 
Extension  Service,  Congressman  Lever  said:     "VJe  have  accumulated  in  the  agriculture 
colleges  and  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sufficient  agriculture  information 
which,  if  made  available  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  and  used  by  them,  would 
work  a  complete  and  absolute  revolution  in  the  social,  economic,  and  financial 
condition  of  our  rural  population." 

And  Congressman  John  Adair  of  Indiana  in  his  remarks  endorsing  the 
proposed  legislation  included  these  comments: 

"To  teach  the  farmer  the  best  methods  of  increasing  production  is 
extremely  important,  but  not  more  vitally  so  than  is  the  importance  of  teaching 
him  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  distribution.    It  is  not  enough  to 
teach  him  how  to  grow  bigger  crops.    He  must  be  taught  how  to  get  the  true  value 
for  these  bigger  crops,  else  Congress  will  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  regarding  the 
work  of  farmers  as  a  kind  of  philanthropy.    The  itinerant  teacher  or  demonstrator 
will  be  expected  to  give  as  much  thought  to  the  economic  side  of  agriculture  — 
the  marketing,  standardizing,  and  grading  of  farm  products  —  as  he  gives  to  the 
matter  of  larger  acreage  yields.     He  is  to  assume  leadership  in  every  movement, 
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whatever  it  may  be,  the  aim  of  which  is  better  farming,  better  living,  more 
happiness,  more  education,  and  better  citizenship." 

Note  that  the  legislative  Godfathers  emphasized  leadership  in  social, 
economic,  and  financial  activities  —  leadership  in  every  movement,  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  aim  of  which  is  better  farming,  better  living,  more  happiness,  more  educa- 
tion, and  better  citizenship.    The  philosophy  expressed  here  provides  for  programs 
of  great  breadth       programs  that  concern  themselves  with  total  resource  development 
of  not  only  the  farm,  but  the  entire  community.    The  vision  of  these  legislative 
leaders  of  a  half  century  ago  gave  the  flexibility  that  Extension  needs  to  maintain 
its  dynamic  qualities  in  this  period  of  rapid       and  irreversible  change. 

As  we  look  at  rural  America  today,  what  then  are  some  of  the  high 
priority  items  that  require  the  attention  of  Cooperative  Extension.    Let  me  list 
some  of  these,  as  I  see  them. 

(l)    A  continuation  of  the  progress  of  our  farm  families  is  of  great 
importance ♦    The  commercial  family  farm  must  continue  to  move  forward  —  to  use  new 
scientific  knowledge  that  will  help  it  further  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  pro- 
duction.   We  cannot  solve  any  problem  by  promoting  inefficiency.    To  provide  this 
educational  assistance  may  require  further  revamping  of  the  organization  of 
Extension  to  provide  highly  specialized  staffs  that  can  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  complex  problems.    We  may  need  to  revamp  our  communication  methods  to  assure 
immediate  availability  of  new  scientific  findings  to  those  who  can  use  them.  There 
are  many  signs  that  we  need  to  further  intensify  the  educational  activities  which 
assist  in  managerial  decisions  and  business  organization  —  and  understanding  of 
marketing  needs  and  requirements  —  and  in  the  opportunities  for  cooperative  ^ 
endeavors  among  groups  of  farmers. 
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All  of  this  has  to  move  forward  under  an  umbrella  of  understanding  of 
the  needs  for  farm  products  locally,  nationally,  and  internationally. 

Let  us  recognize  that  this  type  of  educational  assistance  to  commercial 
family  farms  does  not  serve  farmers  alone.    The  benefits  are  to  the  whole  of  our 
society  as  has  been  so  amply  demonstrated       when  we  are  now  producing  an  abundance 
of  a  wide  variety  of  high  quality  foods  that  cost  the  consumer  less  than  19  percent 
of  his  pay  check. 

With  the  small  farm,  the  problem  is    a  different  one.    Here  Extension 
has  a  real  opportunity  to  help  these  families  consider  alternatives  that  are 
applicable  to  their  own  situations.     Is  it  the  case  of  the  young  farmer  with  an 
adequate  unit  that  must  decide  how  to  expand  —  or  hov  to  supplement  his  income 
from  non-farm  sources?    Is  it  the  aged  famer  whose  income  requirements  are  now 
lessened,  and  the  need  is  for  cutting  the  hours  of  labor  required  to  run  the  farm? 
Is  it  a  matter  of  improving  efficiency  on  the  existing  unit?    Or  should  he  use 
his  land  and  water  resources  to  satisfy  public  needs  in  greater  demand? 

For  example,  farmers,  regardless  of  size  of  operatiai^may  wish  to  develop 
a  business  of  serving  urbanites  who  want  to  get  out  into  the  countryside  to  fish, 
swim,  camp  and  ski.    This  use  of  resources  may  far  better  serve  people       and  add 
more  to  the  farm  families'  income  —  than  plugging  away  at  the  job  of  producing 
crops  already  in  long  supply. 

(2)    Another  high  priority  area--and  the  biggest  challenge  facing 
Extension  at  this  time       involves  the  problems  of  the  entire  community.    There  is 
a  great  need  for  improving  the  economic  health  of    rural  America  --a  goal  we  seek 
through  Rural  Areas  Development.    There  is -a  need  to  re-align  the  use  of  resources 
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of  rural  America  to  provide  increased  opportunities  for  rural  people.    The  job  is 
as  big  and  as  tough  as  that  faced  by  the  early  missionaries  of  progress  in 
Extension  when  they  first  tried  to  hitch  science  to  the  plow.    But  when  we  look  at 
the  "long  history  of  Extension  in  working  with  people  --  and  its  unique  arrangement 
of  ties  to  local  people,  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  and  the  Department        it  is 
evident  that  Extension  has  the  experience  and  know-how  to  take  on  a  gigantic  job 
of  this  nature. 

l^ny  problems  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  individuals  alone.    Problems  of 
new  municipal  water  systems,  sewerage  systems,  zoning  regulations,  schools,  securing 
new  industries,  retraining  for  new  jobs  --  all  take    concerted  action  by  groups, 
by  the  community. 

And  dynamic  action  by  the  citizens  of  a  community  provides  a  setting 
that  encourages  private  initiative  and  capital  investment.    New  economic  opportimity 
comes  as  individuals  see  things  they  can  do  in  expanding  old  businesses  or 
establishing  new  ones.    It's  this  imagination,  ingenuity,  and  initiative  that  can 
pump  new  vitality  into  the  local  community. 

The  initiative  for  sound,  all-out  economic  development  of  an  area  rests 
with  the  local  people.    Extension  can  help  them  to  better  understand  their  problems 
and  to  organize  for  action  on  those  problems. 

Under  RAD,  the  Department  can  provide  tools  that  will  help.    And  these 
have  been  expanded  during  recent  months.    For  example,  the  Small  Watershed  program, 
which  helps  the  rural  community  to  control  floods  and  prevent  soil  erosion,  has 
been  enlarged  to  include  development  of  public  recreation  areas  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide extra  water  storage  capacity  for    future  municipal  and  industrial  use. 
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Local  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  coordinating  many  technical  and 
financial  resources  available  to.  local  communities  that  seek  to  develop  new  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  enterprises. 

The  Department  has  recently  begun  a  pilot  cropland  conversion  program  to 
help  farmers  and  associations  of  farmers  and  rural  people  convert  cropland  into 
recreational  areas  or  to  wildlife  habitat,  grazing,  timber  and  water  storage  use. 
V/e  have  also  begun  a  recreational  loan  program  through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion which  provides  insured  loans  to  farmers  and  rural  associations.    We  believe 
it  is  far  wiser  to  provide  loans  to  encourage  new  uses  for  cropland  than  it  is  to 
continue  to  produce  food  and  fiber  we  cannot  use  effectively. 

We  also  have  authority  to  begin  two  new  approaches  to  land  use  adjustment, 
using  30-year,  low-cost  loans.    One,  which  we  call  Rural  Renewal,  will  be  available 
in  rural  areas  where  impacted  unemployment  and  severe  underemployment  has  become 
almost  a  natural  condition. 

The  second  new  approach,  which  we  describe  as  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Projects,  is  designed  to  encourage  areas  with  contiguous  borders  and 
similar  resources  to  come  together  and  develop  these  resources  more  intensively. 
It  will  enable  farmers,  city  people,  rural  communities  and  private  organizations 
to  work  together  to  improve  land  use  patterns  and  to  develop  new  uses  for  rural 
resources. 

These  Department  programs,  along  with  those  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, provide  added  assistance  to  that  which  may  come  from  private  initiative  and 
capital.    But  the  matter  of  study,  decision,  and  action  must  come  from  local 
citizens  themselves.    Cooperative  Extension  thus  carries  a  key  responsibility  in  the 
organizational  and  educational  phases  of  total  economic  development  in  a.  community. 
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(3)    A  third  service  of  continuing  Importance  is  consumer  education  — 
for  both  rural  and  urban  America.    As  an  urban  nation,  we  travel  on  wheels  —  and 
move  on  dollars. 

The  President's  Consumer  Advisory  Council  is  stressing  the  importance  of 
consumer  education. 

Extension  can  do  much  to  provide  families  with  useful  facts  in  making 
various  purchases,  in  wise  use  of  credit,  on  how  to  evaluate  insurance  programs, 
and  many  other  areas  of  family  financial  management.    Some  of  these  decisions  are 
made  daily.    Others,  such  as  the  purchase  of  a  refrigerator,  are  made  at  infrequent 
intervals . 

We  recognize  that  Extension  is  already  doing  a  great  deal  in  both  the 
counties  and  the  States  in  consumer  education.    County  home  demonstration  agents, 
for  instance,  have  made  a  significant  contribution  in  helping  families  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  this  Nation's  food  abundance.    Families  who  have  knowledge  of 
a  good  diet  benefit  not  only  themselves  but  the  farmers  as  well.    A  family  that 
understands  the  importance  of  the  varous  food  elements  is  the  farmer's  best 
customer . 

I  doubt  if  many  people  realize  that  the  VSDP       through  countless  pro- 
grams, including  many  administered  by  Extension       provides  more  consumer  services 
than  any  other  Federal  agency.     Its  nutrition  research  has  produced  valuable  in- 
formation of  the  food  needs  of  young  children,  teen-agers,  working  adults,  and 
elderly  persons.     Department  scientists  have  found  ways  to  improve  clothing  and 
other  fabrics  made  from  cotton  and  wool.    New  food  and  clothing  products  are  con- 
stantly being  developed. 
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As  you  well  know  the  Department  inspects  all  meats  and  poultry  products 
in  interstate  commerce.    This  service  benefits  all  of  this  Nation's  190  million 
people . 

(k)    Another  high  priority  item  is  that  of  programs  for  youth.    Here  lies 
a  tremendous  opportunity  for  Extension.    Certainly  your  program  with         clubs  has 
been  highly  effective  in  developing  skills,  attitudes,  leadership  and  citizenship. 
And  you  have  continually  added  new  projects  and  activities  that  more  adequately 
serve  the  needs  of  non-farm  youth.    But  I  think  your  programs  in  Career  Exploration ^ 
and  in  T^n  and  Country  Business  illustrate  a  new  dimension  in  club  work  that  are 
particularly  well  suited  to  the  problems  of  youth  today.    This  is  certainly  brought 
into  sharp  focus  when  we  realize  that  9  out  of  10  boys  who  are  growing  up  on  farms 
today  cannot  hope  to  find  a  satisfactory  career  in  farming.    Fewer  rural  than  city 
youth  finish  high  school  and  continue  on  for  further    education.    More  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  22  million  youths  who  live  in  rural  areas  are  in  families  with  very 
low  incomes.    The  job  of  getting  these  youngsters  to  study  the  various  job 
opportunities  for  their  life's  work  is  extremely  impoirtant.    And  this  type  of  study 
And  guidance  may  prove  exceedin^y  helpful  in  encouraging  our  young  people  to 
continue  their  formal  education.    It's  most  important  to  inspire  these  boys  and 
girls  with  faith  and  confidence  in  their  abilities  —  and  motivate  them  to  get  the 
education  and  training  they  will  need  to  compete  in  tomorrow's  society. 

(5 )    Now  let's  move  to  another  important  area  —  educational  assistance 
to  special  groups,  in  many  instances,  low-income  families.    Frequently  these  are 
people  who  have  received  rather  limited  formal  education.    Their  lack  of  income 
presents  special  problems  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  different  setting  than  the 
average  family. 

(more)  USDA  367^63 
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For  instance,  there  are  no\i  approximately  6-1/2  million  people  in  needy 
family  units  who  receive  donated  foods  through  our  direct  food  distribution  pro- 
gram.   These  are  foods  that  have  been  acquired  under  price  support  and  other  market 
stabilization  programs. 

Wise  use  of  these  foods  by  the  homemaker  is  extremely  important  if  the 
families  are  to  receive  the  most  benefit  from  these  foods.    The  Extension  Service 
has  pr1 mary  responsibility  for  leadership  in  educational  programs  to  help  these 
families  make  the  best  use  of  these  foods. 

Another  group,  although  of  a  quite  different  nature,  is  the  increasing 
nimiber  of  elderly  people  —  many  of  these  with  low  income.    Examples  of  effective 
educational  programs  by  Extension  in  this  area  are  many,  but  let  me  mention  a  few. 
Missouri  carries  on  a  family  economics  program  for  older  citizens  in  low-rental 
housing  units  in  St.  Louis.    In. Iowa,  the  home  economics  Extension  nutritionists 
cooperate  with  the  State  Department  of  Health  to  improve  food  quality  in  retirement 
and  nursing  homes.    Pennsylvania  has  conducted  demonstrations  on  better  breakfasts 
for  the  Salvation  Army  League.    In  five  Ohio  counties,  senior  citizens  are  provided 
information  on  what  constitutes  an  adequate  diet.    And  here  in  Texas  you  have  done 
much  in  your  programs  with  both  Latin  and  Negro  groups. 

These  are  good  programs.    They  serve  significant  groups  in  our  society. 

(6)    Now  let  me  mention  one  other  important  area  —  that  of  encouraging 
greater  public  understanding  of  agriculture  and  its  contributions.    Agriculture , 
with  less  than  8  percent  of  the  population  in  farming,  is  a  minority  group.  Yet 
this  8  percent  produces  the  food  and  fiber  for  all  the  other  92  percent  —  and  still 
produces  enough  to  account  for  over  $1  out  of  every  $5  earned  in  export  trade. 

(more)  USDA  367^-63 
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Food  is  a  bargain  —  costing  less  than  19  cents  out  of  every  dollar  the  average 
family  spends.    We  are  eating  better  and  more  nutritious  meals  at  lower  real  cost 
kelthan  ever  before. 

And  consumers  have  a  wide  choice  of  food  items  today  that  are  tailor-grown 
to  serve  their  wants.    We  have  to  look  only  at  today's  modern  supermarkets  to  see 
>the  wide  choice  available  to  the  American  housewife.    Food  store  shelves  now  con- 
tain thousands  of  new  and  different  items  —  more  than  5^000  products  compared 
to  1,000  or  so  found  there  a  few  decades  ago. 

So  let's  not  overlook  any  opportunity  to  tell  the  farmers'  city  and  urban 
neighbors  about  the  success  and  problems  of  agriculture  —  and  what  their  stake  is 
In  our  family  farm    system  of  agriculture. 


These  are  some  of  the  priority  areas  that  deserve  your  attention  at  this 
time.    Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  comments  about  the  commodity  in  which  you 
specialize  --education.    There  is  «.  vast  resource  of  knowledge  waiting  to  be  applied 
by  the  people  of  rural  areas  —  knowledge  that  once  applied  will  help  bring  about 
a  revitaaization  of  these  areas  and  a  new    era  of  living  for  rural  people.  This 
resurgence  of  rxiral  America  depends  on  those  who  live  there.    It  depends  on  people 
who  see  the  opportunities,  who  have    the  necessary  knowledge,  and  who  have  the  in- 
centive to  apply  it.    It  requires  decision  and  action  by  individuals  and  by  groups — 
by  whole  communities  working  together.    To  take  action  they  must  have  facts  to 
evaluate  new  ideas  —  and  they  need  to  know  how  to  apply  these  new  ideas.  And 
they  must  have  confidence  that  they  can  and  will  succeed.    If  Seaman  A.  Khapp  were 
here  today  he,  I  am  sure,  would  observe  that  we  gain  confidence  by  doing  or  seeing 
a  neighbor  do  something  successfully.    Thus,  the  process  of  education  is  the  key 
to  action. 

(more)  USD/  367U-63 
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The  genius  of  the  Extension  Service  is  its  educational  philosophy  and 
techniques  —  its  ability  to  encourage  people  to  prove  to  themselves  that  they  have 
the  skill  and  ability  to  create  a  better  life.    The  major  role  of  the  Extension 
Service  today  is  to  fully  apply  this  capability  to  these  very  challenging  problems 
of    people  in  the  rural  community  as  a  whole.    This  is  a  priority  assignment  that 
will  challenge  the  best  of  your  abilities  and  heavily  tax  your  resources. 

To  fully  do  this  job  will  require  the  application  of  knowledge  gathered 
from  the  whole  of  the  land- grant  university.    You  will  need  a  broad  knowledge  of 
the  programs  and  services  of  many  agencies  and  departments  of  State  and  Federal 
government.    You  will  need  to  work  with  many  nonfarm  and  nonrural  groups  who  make 
important  decisions  affecting  the  use  of  rural  resources  and  the  welfare  of  rural 
people.    It  will  require  close  cooperation  and  coordination  of  work  with  a  host 
of  other  agencies  —  private  agencies  as  well  as  those  of  local.  State  and  Federal 
Government . 

But  above  all  it  will  require  the  same  brand  of  honesty,  vision  and 
courage  demonstrated  by  the  early  Extension  workers  —  and  which  are  traditional 
in  your  Service.    You  are  the  missionaries  of  progress  in  the  second  haJjf  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  and  your  thanks  will  come  from  those  of  the  next  generation. 


USDA  367^-63 


u.  s.  Department  of  Agriculture       ...         t-iz^mi-  -  . 
Office  of  the  Secretary  -v       v^.  .  ^     ^  ^/  .am 

I  have  traveled  a  long  road  to  get  to  the  High  Plains  of  Texas  in 
my  s«rles  of  Report  and  Review  meetings.   'This 'is  my  thirteenth  such  meeting. 
I  an  not  superstitidus,  iio  I  gb  into  the!  thirteentii  of  "^tftiese  me^^^  with 

typical.  Texas  confidence  that  you  atid  I  cah"^  Kelp '  eabh  other  by  talking 

.....        .  . 

together  ^bput  our  common  problems  .       :  'f'^  "  '  ' 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  High  Plains,  and  I  know  you  do>< 
things  in  a  big  way.    You  produce,  within  a  few  hours  drive  of  Lubbock,  about 
one  out  of  every.six  bales  of  cotton  grown  'iri^tfhi^  cWritry.    Here  on  the 
High  Plains,  you  grpw  40  percent  of  t-he  Nation's  ^fiiti  sorghum.    You  produce 


the  mo s t , . sesiune  »i  Y pu  grow  the  most  c astot "  b^&ns . 

•.     .-c:,fi'-      .  --ni-i:-?.    V ''^  '  ^  ' 

At  the  same  time       like  the  giant  with  a  toothache  .•v-.^when  you  havftr.v 
a  problem  With  one  of  your  major  commodities,  you  have  a  mighty  ache.  We. 

,   -^^   ■•  •  ' 

do  have  problems  in  a  number  of  commodities.    Measured  against  the  farming 
ills  of  much  of  the  world  these  are  very  good  problems  to  have  --^.problems  of 

abundance.    Nevertheless,  they  deserve  our  best  efforts  at  solut^^j^on,  because 

^.        :^  -  •«  ■    .     ■  ,-,         ..  .  . 

they  create  waste  and  high  public  costs,  and  they  work  unfai^rly  against  the 


Income  of  farmers  and  ranchers. 


The  search  for  better  solutions  has  brought  me.  to  Texas  and.  to  .i-it 


Lubbock.  I  am  happy  to  be  here.  I  am  appreciative  of,you^  |?e,in^.he|:e  tp;^.,,;:'. 
visit  witK  me  about  the  problems  that  are  yours  and  mine.^ 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  Report  and 
Review  meeting.  Municipal  Auditorium,  Lubbock  Texas,  November  4,  1.963, 
2:00  p.m.\  ((^T>-/''  "'^ 
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I  am  here  to  listen  and  to  pass  on  to  you  some  o£  the  comments  I 
have  had  £roo  other  farmers  and  ranchers  around  the  country.    The  views  of 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  or  Michigan,  or  Washington,  or  Montana  are  important; 
to  you.    And  what  you  think  is  important  to  them,  because  today  the  Nation's; 
farmers  need  more  than  ever  to  speak  in  a  clear,  distinct  voic^.-    '  .r. 

The  lack  of  a  clear  voice  in  agriculture  today  can,  I  think,  be 
traced  to  a  primary  cause.    You  know  and  I  know  that  agriculture  is  passing 
through  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  trying  periods  of  change  which  any  group  jhas 
ever  experienced.    Changes  are  occurring  in  10  years  which  mat<^h  events  that 
once  took  centuries.    This  kind  of  experience  is  hard  to  even  put'  into  words, 
let  alone  adapt  to. 

What  can  be  more  frustrating  than  for  the  American  farmer  to  know  he 
is  the  most  efficient  producer  the  world  has  ever  seen  ...  and  yet  know  that 


that  efficiency  has  not  brought  the  security  and  Income  it  shbli Id  return.  What 
can  be  more  puzzling  for  the  farmer  than  to  know  that  his  productivity  h^s 
made  fopd  the  biggest  bargain  available  to  the  American  consumer  ...  and  to 
see  himself  described  all  too  often  in  the  public  press  as  one  whb  sebks  to 
exploit  the  consumer  through  high  prices  or  the  taxpayer  by  subsidies.  Such 
conditions  make  bl'd  answers'  seem  out  pf  place  and  ineffective,  and  everyone 
feels  at  "one  time  or  another  like  throwing  up.  his  hands  and  concluding  that 
there  are  no  real  answers. 

'  ■   '  ■  , 

I:  r,      ,      Fortunately,  there  are  answers  ...  because  we  have  been  able  these 

■  '  i.  ■  ■  .  .  , 

past  few  years  to  find  some  and  to  make  progress  in  some  areas  of  agriculture. 
The  program  in  effect  for  feed  grains  benefits  farmers  and  the  public  alike. 
It  is  popular  and  effective       it  has  worked.    And  if  we  can  develop  a  practical^ 
program  for  feed  grains,  we  can  do  it  for  other  commodities  as  well. 

(more) 
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Only  two  years  ago,  feed  grain  stocks  were  85  million  tons  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  needed.    We  were  nearing  the  danger  point  where  these  massive 
supplies  Kould  b^eak  out  and  flood  the  marWt. 


The  signs^were  all  there  -r  feed  grain  prices  had  declined  each 


succeeding  year;  we  Were  entering  a  new  crop  year  with  all  available  storage^; , 
space  in  use.    Storage  and  handling  ..costs  for  feed  grains  alone  had  reached  .,. 
465  million  dollars  a  year an  intolerable  level.    Unless  we  could  get  swift 
and  effective  legislaticm,  grain  .wpj^ld,  have  rotted  on  the  ground  for  lack  of 
storage'^ space,  in  1961. 


So  we  set ' o^t  ^o  change  this^situation,  and  in  the  process  to  prove 
that  farm  groups  ^d  'fsitmers  could  work  together  to  develop  realistic  programs . 
Even  before  the  inau^urationvin  1961,  broad  consultation  had  beeli  hi^ld  with 
all  the  farm  groups'.    I  named  a  special  advisory  committee  of  feed  g^^a'in 
producers  and  users  which^met  the  week  aftjsr  the  inauguration.^   Together  we 
hammered  out  aq.  emergency  program  which  farmers  could,  and  did,  support.      •  ' 

Congress  supported  it  top, for,  as  you  remember,  the  emergency  feed 
grain  bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress.^  early  in  1961       in  record  tiib^.  .  It  would 
have  been  a  success  in  1961  if  it  had  simply  balanced  production  with  cbnsump- 
tion.    Instead,  the  program,  reduced. feed  grain  stocks  by  some  13  million  .tons, 
about  400  million  bushels.    The  erosion  of  grain  prices  was  arrested,  and  the 
threat  to  livestock  growers  was  eOiSed. 


The  voluntary  feed  grain,  program  is  now  in  effect  through  1965.  It 
promises  to  wipe  out  the  stored  surplus  by  1965.    It  is  the  Wst  possible 
insurance  against  price  support  programs  for  cattle  and  hogs       programs  which 
this  Secretary  of  Agricu^lture,  neither  proposes  nor  supports.  ' 

■  •      ^it.',  i.  (more) 
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Overall,  the  program  in  feed  grains       and  the  temporary  wheat 
programs  of  1962  and  1963       have  reduced  grain  stocks  by  more  than  one  billion 
bushels  from  the  record  levels  of  early  1961.    They  have  helped  to  raise  net 
farm  income  by  nearly  one  billion  dollars ^above  1960  levels  in  both  1961  and 
1962.    Equally  important,  these  cutbacks       >grain  surpluses  are  saving  the 
taxpayer  more  than  $800,000  a  day  in > storage  ah^'  handling  costs. 

:  The  reduction 'in  milo  stocks  has  not,  unfortunately,  kept  pace  with 
the  reduction  in  com,    Aa  you  will  recall,  carryovers  of  milo  built  up  rapidly 
during  the  late  1950' s       going  above  700  million  bushels  by  1961.    In  the 

I 

past  year,  we  have  reduced  the  Oc^tober  1  carryover  froib  661  million  to  654 


million  bushels       which  is, not  a  very  large  percentage  decrease.    In  the  same 
year,  we  brought  corn  carryovers  down  by  better  than  a  fifth. 

The  export  picture  for  milo  is  bright,  however.    The  trend,  has  been 
generally  upward,  and  in  th6  1962-63  marketing  year  we  exported  119  million 
bushels  -*  a  sharp  increase  over  the  86  million  bushels  exported  the  year 
before.    To  get  an  idea  of  the  Importance  of  U.  S.  gralh  isbrghum  exports,  we 
need  only  realize  that  our  exports  in  1962-63  were  well  over  half  (59  percent) 
the  size  of  this  Texas  crop  of  last  year.    Japan  is  the  leading  market,  followed 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Luxenbourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 

'I 

The  Grain  Sorghum  Producers  Association       which  headquarters  here 
in  Texas       has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  export  market  development.  This 
group  pioneered  in  this  effort  --  actually  preceding  the  fine  work  being  done 
by  the  U.  S.  Feed  Grain  Council,  of  which  the  Grain  Sorghum  Producers  are  a 
member.    This  market  development  work  is  continuing,  with  exhibits  at  trade 

(more) 
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fairs  and  with  feeding  tests  to  deodtistrote  the  usefulness  of  milo  in  the 

=  ■  ' 

livestock  ration.  '       ?  ^  :j. 

r*rr  ....  '■  ~,        .       .  . 

In  1964,  milo  growers  in  Texas  and  elsewhere  will  again  have  an 
opportunity  to  hold  down  production  through  participation  in  the  Feed  Grain  ^ 
Program.    Texas  and  High  Plains  growers  have  had,  of  course,  an  extremely  high 

record  of  participation  in  this  program.    The  1964  program  is  an  especially 

•'    •  ■  . ,  ,  , . 

important  one;  it  will  have  k  stabilizing  influence  on  all  grains,  and  we 
hope  it  will  help  to  moderate  possible  declines  in  the  price  of  wheat.  The 
Department  made  early  announcement  of  program  plans,  so  that  growers  could 
plan  their  wheat  crop  in  relation  to  participation  in  the  1964  feed  grain 
program^  (  .  ;l 

As  you  know,  tne  19i64^feed  Grain  Program  will  be  quite  similar  to 
this  year's  program  --'wi\h'  some  improvenients . ,  rPrincipally,  the  new  program 
increases  the  top  acreage  iimits  of  ^artic^irpat^ion,  and  provides  for  larger 
payments  for  maximum  diversibh.    Wfirhope  that  participation  will  be  high  — 
and  that  the  1964  Feed  Gz'ain  Program  will  be  as  successful  as  those  of  the 
past  three  years. 


I  want  to  emphasize  that  if  we  can  develop  workable r Passable, 
programs  for  feed  graiiis  --  and  we  have  don^.  this       then  we  should  be  able 
to  do  the  same  for  othir  commodities;    This  is  what  I  am  traveling  all  over 
the  country  to  discuss.    X  am  confident  th^t  the  success  of  these  programs 


can  be  repeated  and  tHI.'t'  farmer^  wi.ll  suppor^t^;  sound  programs. 

5  f  • 


(more) 
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After  all»  the  source  of  your  farm  problem  and  my  agricultural 
problem  is  the  same.    It  is  simply  that' th^  ^t^d^af^  capacity  of  agriculture  to 
produce  has  outrun  the  ability  of  the  American  people  ...  or  dollar  export 
markets  ...  and  our  Food  for  Peace  program  to  consume  what  can  be  produced. 

Cotton  is  a  case  in  point.    pkiAbw  that  cotton  is  extremely 
important  to  people  in  this  part  ot  Tex&H^    Twenty-three  counties  around 
Lubbock  account  for  one-half  of  the  TeKaft  crop,  ati'd^ecas  produces  almost  a 
third  of  the  United  States  crop.    Soil  can  think  of  no  city  more  vitally 
affected  by  the  future  of  the  cotton  program. 

Over  the  years,  the  cotton  program  has  done  a  great  deal  to  stabilize i 
the  industry  and  to  protect  growers.    But  because  of  the  level  of  prince 
support,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  an  export  payment  so  that  American 
cotton  can  compete  on  world  markets.    This  means  that  American  mills  suffer 

a  particular  inequity  because  they  have  to  pay  substantially  more  for  American 

■  I.  f.\ '  ^ 

cotton  than  do  their  foreign,  qompetitors.    Ifowev^i^,  if  tlie  price  received  by 

.       .  • 

^  ,       .    ;  ,  :  -.4.(1 

our  cotton  farmers  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  world  price  —  a  reduction  of 

■  .    .  p 

about  a  third       the  result  would  be  nothing  less  than  "economic  disaster 

for  our  cotton  growing  areas. 

On  top  of  this,  cotton  Is  under  steady  competitive  pressure  from 
man-made  fibers  such  as  rayon  and  nylon,  and  present  price  levels  for  cotton 
place  It  under  a  severe  handicap  in  holding  its  tnarkets.    Cotton  now  holds 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  U.  S.  market  for  fibers  (excluding  wool,  silk, 
and  linen).    Thirty  yeara  ago,  cotton  heW  ov^*^  90  percent  of  that  market. 

'  '(morG) 
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We  have  had,  therefbrfe,  a  very  difficult  problem       one  of  trying  to 
reduce  cotton  prices  to  domestic  users,  to  maintain  exports  at  satisfactory 
levels,  and  to  keep  Government  costs  within  reasonable  limits       while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  the  Income  of ^cotton  farmers.    For  the  past  year, 
we  have  been  working  with  Congressman  Cpoleiy  and  other  members  of  Congress 
In  an  effort  to  find  a  solution.    Chairman  Cooley.  has  sponsored  a  bill  which 
we  hope  will  be  before  the  House  of  Representatives  for  vote  la  about  two  wieeks. 
We  hope  It  will  be  passed.  ..^.^      ^ ^     ,•   -  ' 

We  believe  that  the  Cooley  Bill  would  help  substantially  to  ease 

,  .    ..  .)   -1  -.h,v''  •  . '  " 

the  problettfs^dfothfe" cotton  Industry.    It  would  result  In  a  larger  consumption 

of  cotton  and  permit  more  acreage  to  be  grown  than  would  otherwise  be  the 

case.    It  would  Increase  the  costs  of  the  cotf;on  program,  but  these  Increased 

costs  would  be  more  than  offset  by  redi^ced  consumer, prices  for  cotton  textile^. 

Thetfif  are^'ariy  diverse  Interests  among  people  concerned  with  cotton, 
and  sometime^  these  vliews  ate  conflicting.    Growers  In  the  Lubbock  area  — 
mostly  representing  large  family-type  operations       may  look  at  a  proposal 
differently  from  growers  In  small -allotment  areas  or  from  growers  In.  areas 
of  large  corporate -tjrpe  plantations.  ir  .  ;  j  =uf 

I  belleVi^  that  Congressman  Cooley  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of 
reconciling  the  Interests  of  the  various  people  concerned  with  this  legislation. 


.....        ...  .  'Of-^^r-f'.  ■ 


Nevertheless,  if  this  bill  passes  the  House,  it  will  mean  that  oaoy  . 
people  Interested  in  cotton  will  have  subordinated  some  of  their  particular 

views  in  order  to  reach  a  common  ground  and  let  th%  gi^^^ral  jgoqsdi  prevail . 

■••-<••■'  '  ■  " 

.  ^   ••  t  imnre-fc-  •  •  ,  .  . 


it  •    .t   :   <    (more>  ' 
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I  hope  and  trust  that  this  is  happening.    We  will  need  to  work 
together  to  make  the  program  work  effectively  toward  our  general  goal  of  a 
strengthened  cotton  economy. 


Incidentally,  as  you  know,  I  was  legally  required  to  proclaim  the 
1964  cotton  quota  and  acreage  allotment  by  October  15,  and  I  have  done  so.  I 
regret  that  the  supply  situation  is. such  that  I  had  no  choice  but  to  set  the 
national  acreage  allotment  al:  '4:he  minimum  permitted  by  law  —  16  million  acres. 
I  hope  that,  wi£n^4n'id^proved:  cotton  program,  we  will  find  it  possible  ulti- 
mately  to  grow  cotton  on  a  higher  acreage.    December  10  has  been  set  as  the 
date  for  the  producer  referendum  to  determine  whether  marketing  quotas  will 
be  in  effect  for  the  1964  crop  of  upland  cotton.  • 


Wheat  is  another  commodity  that  demands  attention.    There  is  no 
disagreement  as^to  the  cause  of  the  problem  ...  it  is  (iram^tif^ied  by  :6he^  ifa,ct 
that  in  1961  we  had  1.4  billion  bushels  in  government  storage^  with' the  pr^jspi^ct 
of  adding  another  150  to  200  million  bushels  each  year  under  the  wheat  progicam 
then  in  effect. 

'  ■  ■  .  '"  s 

During  1962  and  ^  196^31,., .the  Congress  provided  temporary  programs  which 
the  Administration  had  recommended  as  emergency  steps  until  a  permanent  wheat 

program  was  developed.    In  late  1962  the  Congress  enacted  a  two-price 

•  >  •  .•   f  -.  ■  ■ 

certificate  prograiii  to  be  submitted  to  the  farmers  in  a  referendum.    It  was  to 
be  a  permanent  program.    However,  as  we  all  know,  that  program  was  not  accepted 
in  the  referendum  this  spring.  *r  • 


As  a  result,  with  1964  fast  approaching,  we  roust  now  look  ahead  to 

'  '•    ■  ■  •  • 

the  steps  which  Can  bief'  taken  ,to  protect  the  family  farm  and  make  possible  a 
fair  income  for  the  wheat  ^^rmer. 

j(more) 
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In  the  twelve  Report  and  Review  meetings  I  have  attehded  thus  far, 
wheat  has  been  extensively  discussed.    Four  out  of  five  farmers  recognize  the  .. 
need  for  some  kind  of  wheat  program.    At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  no 
clearcut  support  for  any  particular  program.     Instead,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion.  '.'^  f; 

.r  ■  *  *  . 

A  situation  like  this  assures  only  one  thing.    The  minority  view  which 
Opposes  any  program  will  prevail  so  long  as  the  majority  disagrees  on  the  deta4.1s 
of  what  they  agree  they  must  have.    This  is  true  of  other  commodities  as  well. 

We  must  npt  forget  that  farm  legislation  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  pass.    Agriculture  divided  among  itself  will  get  few  votes  in  a  Congress 
increasingly  made  up  of  city  Congressmen.    Today  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
there  are  about  300  members  without  a  major  farm  producing  interest  in  their 
district       against  perhaps  135  members  who  come, from  farm  or  rural  districts. 

1  ■  .-   '  •        '  i 

Only  30  years  ago  it  was  just"  th6  reverse. 

"»  -      ■  r  ? 

Farmers  can  expect  a  fair  hearing  from  the  Congress,  *but  it  is  clear 
that  farmers  must  persuade;  they  no  longer  can  expect  Congress  to  respond  to 
what  once  was  called  the  farm  bloc.    A  babble  of  voices  all  claiming  to  speak 
for  the  farmer  persuades  few  Congressmen. 

One  of  the  proposals  now  before  the  Congress  which  contributes  to  the 
current  confusion  is  the  Cropland  Retirement  Program.     It  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  the  Congress  will  never  pass  the  Cropland  Retirement  Program.  One 
of  the  most  severe  criticisms  of  the  program  is  that  it  is  very  costly.  It 
would  cost  a  half  billion  dollars  more  than  any  other  program  that  has  been 
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submitted  to  the  Congress.    And  such  a  proposal,  submitted  at  a  time  when  the 
President  is  trying  to  reduce  spending  and  to  hold  down  on  the  budget,  is 
certain  to  be  met  with  strong  resentment,  bry  ,#r)i.  ec;pnomy-minded  urban  Congress. 

The  Cropland  Retirement  Program  lacks  broad  £arm  support:  as  well.  It 
would  reduce  farm  income  to  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  producer  by  more  than  a 

'      ■  '  ;     .  ■  ■  f : 

billion  dollars.    At  the  same  time  it  would  mean  the  end  of  the  successful  feed 
grain  program. .. and  the  permanent  retirement  of  75  million  acres  of  productive 
land  in  addition  to  the  25  million  acres  now  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program. 
(75  million  acres,  by  the  way,  is  more  than, half  the  whole  State  of  Texas.) 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Cropland  Retirement  Program,  rather  than  being 
a  serious  proposal,  is  instead  a  positive  barrier  to  any  program  which  could 
materially  assist  the  wheat  farmer^ 

These,  tfhen,  are  some  of  the  problems  and  some  of  the  events  which 
have  occupied  my  thoughts  and  which  have  concerned  m&  during  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years.    Programs,  other  than  the  commodity  programs,  have  demanded  and 
received  vigorous  attention.    And  it  is  these  programs  to  which  I  would  like  to 
turn  for  a  moment... for  I  also  wan t> your  views  on  the  non- commodity  programs, 
on  the  programs  now  being  launched  to  help  resolve  the  rural  dilemma  we  face 
together.     I  believe  you  recognize,  as  do  many  other  Anericans,  the  heed  to 
develop  new  economic  opportunity  in  rural  America  to  supplement  our  efforts 
to  make  a  more  profitable  agriculture.     It  is  to  meet  this  need  that  we  have 
begun  a  broad  effort  to  encourage  and  assist  the  local  community  and  its 
leaders  to  build  a  wider  economic  base  on  which  the  rural  community  of  tomorrow 
will  grow.  flp 
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This  is  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Prosram.    All  the  resources  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  are  contributing  to  this  effort.    It  emphasizes 
the  use,  not  idling,  of  land;  the  development  of  communities, tinot;  their 
stagnation  and  decline.    Its  aim  is  a, ru^al  renaissance  through  a  host  of 
new  opportunities  in  rural  areas  . . .  ranging  from  on-farm  recreation  for  pay 
to  new  industry  ...  from  improved  housing  to  modern  community  water  systems  ... 
from  new  ways  to  utilize  wtiat  thei' land  produces  to  more  adequate  supplies  of 
water  neec^ed  for'  'industrilil'  development.    RAI$  seeks,  in  effect,  to  help  the 
rural  community  compete  not  only  for  a  fair  share  of  our  growing  economy, 
but  also  for  the  affection  of  its  own  sons  and  daughters. 

I  also  am  eager  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  substantial 
efforts  being  made  to  share  more  widely  the  food  you  produce  so  abundantly 
with  the  people  both  at  home  and  abroad.    We  have  sine  1961  more  than  doubled 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  program  which  provides  food  directly  to  needy 
people^At'ftomte^^'  We  have  launched  a  new  Food  Stamp  Program  on  a  pilot  basis 
in  43  areas  around  the  country,  helping  358,000  persons  in  low  income  families 
to  increase  the  purchase  of  food  they  need.    This  week,  16  million  school 
children  will  once  again  benefit  from  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  is  doing  the  same  job  overseas  and 
more.    I  have  personally  traveled  where  I  saw  the  enormous  benefits  which 
have  come  from  this  program.    We  are  today  providing  food  for  some  77.3  million 
persons  in  112  nations  through  our  foreign  donation  program.    We  are  pioneering 
in  the  use  of  food  as  capital  in  helping  to  develop  needed  public  facilities 
in  many  countries.    School  lunch  programs  are  reaching  over  40  million 
school  children       and  for  most  of  them,  the  school  lunch  is  the  most 
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nutritious.' meal  they  get.    If  history  remembers  our  Nation  kindly,  the 
willingness  of  the  American  people       and  American  farmers       to  share  tneif 
abundance  will  be  a  major  reason.  .  . 

■  '  •  o.:.     '"i  ■.  ti(i  '      ■ .  .  . 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  opportunities,  then,  which 
have  been  constantly  on  my  mind  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years;  the;^ 
have  been  your  concern,  too.    It  is  good  that  wM'  tteet  to  discuss  themi  , 
together.  ■ 


Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 


! 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  W.1T10:l^L  AC 


THE  ROLE  OF  OUR  ABUNDANCE  IN  ASSISTING  DEVELOPING  NAtISK^  ^  ^^^^ 

C  L  R-ASF 

In  expressing  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  an  audience 
like  this,  on  the  subject  assigned,  there  are  two  preliminary  observations  that 
I  should  like  to  make. 

First,  I  would  pay  tribute  to  the  leaders  who  planned  this  Ohio  Food  for 
Peace  Forum,  and  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  who  is  participating.    You  have 
arranged  this  program,  and  have  devoted  a  day  to  study  and  discussion,  because  of 
your  belief  in  and  dedication  to  a  program  and  a  goal  that  —  in  my  judgment  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  one  of  the  most  promising,  of  all  the  ventures  men  have 
ever  undertaken  to  help  their  fellow  men.    I  believe  that  it  is  more  than  that. 
In  its  broadest  aspects  it  can  help  to  bring  about,  for  us  as  well  as  for  our 

I  fellow  men,  a  future  ©f  peace  and  progress,  abundance  and  the  good  life,  greater 

I  than  any  of  which  most  men  have  ever  dreamed. 

And  so  I  woiild  pay  tribute  to  each  of  you  for  the  leadership  and 
the  vision  that  characterize  this  day's  meeting. 

Those  of  you  who  have  heard  me  speak  on  several  occasions  know  that  I  like 
to  talk  about  Food  for  Peace.    Some  of  you  who  know  me  well  know  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  I  undertook  the  admittedly  difficult  and  frustrating  office  that 
I  now  hold  was  my  conviction  that  American  agriculture  had  contributed  much  more 
to  the  development  of  the  American  economy,  and  had  much  more  to  contribute  to 
development  throughout  the  world,  than  had  ever  been  recognized  and  realized;  my 
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conviction  that  in  a  broad  sense  there  is  no  real  surplus  of  food  as  long  as  anyone 
on  earth  is  hungry;  and  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  agricultural 
policies  and  programs  that  will  result  in  both  adequate  incomes  for  the  American 
producer  and  the  maximum  contribution  of  American  agriculture  to  world  progress  and 
world  peace. 


I 


I  might  add  that_,  after  nearly  three  years  of  trials  and  tribulations  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  still  believe  this  as  firmly  as  ever.    That  is  why  I 
like  my  job.    That  is  why  I  still  like  to  talk  about  Food  for  Peace. 

This  leads  to  the  second  introductory  observation  I  would  like  to  make, 
in  paying  tribute  to  you,  and  in  prefacing  my  discussion  of  the  subject  at  hand. 


I 


In  approaching  that  subject,  "The  Role  of  Our  Abundance  in  Assisting 
Developing  Nations",  I  would  usually  begin  by  describing  and  illustrating  how  the 
United  States  —  its  government,  its  people,  its  farmers,  its  voluntary  agencies  — 


I 


how  these,  working  together  for  nearly  10  years,  have  used  American  abundance  to 
bring  food  and  opportunity  and  hope  to  millions  of  people  in  more  than  a  hundred 
countries  throughout  the  world.     I  have  done  this  very  thing  again  and  again  to 
audiences  in  the  United  States,  to  bring  that  information  to  the  people  who  listen, 
and  to  awaken  real  and  justifiable  pride  in  what  our  Nation  has  done.    I  have  done 
it  again  and  again,  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  the  well- developed  countries 
of  Western  Europe  and,  yes,  even  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  them  might  follow  in  our  footsteps. 


But  in  talking  to  this  audience  I  know  that  it  would  be  like  bringing 
coals  to  Newcastle  to  repeat  this  inspiring  story  to  you.     I  have  looked  over  the 
program  of  this  very  full  day  you  have  put  in  at  this  Food  for  Peace  Forum.     I  knowj 
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that  when  you  listened  this  noon  to  Byron  Johnson,  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  describe  "Vihat  Government  Can  Do  to  Assist  Developing  Nations",  you 
heard  an  affective  presentation  of  what  we  have  done.    I  know  that  during  your 
panel  this  afternoon  you  heard  from  leaders  of  voluntary  agencies  that  have  made 
noteworthy  contributions  to  the  broad  program  of  international  assistance  and 
development.    You  have  heard  from  people  who  know  of  both  the  problems  and  the 
prOTiise  of  this  program,  and  have  discussed  ways  and  means  of  expanding  and  improv- 
ing our  efforts.    I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  these  points  to  you. 

Another  aspect  that  I  know  is  not  necessary  in  this  group  is  an  effort 
to  persuade  the  listeners  to  support  a  program  to  use  our  abundance  to  further  peace 
and  progress.    To  another  audience  I  would  elaborate  on  the  value  of  our  Food  for 
Peace  program:  —  its  value  in  relieving  human  suffering,  in  improving  the  health 
and  furthering  educational,  opportunities  for  children  the  world  over,  in  generating 
capital  for  economic  development,  in  building  institutions  that  strengthen  the 
cause  of  freedom.    I  would  emphasize  its  value  because  it  is  good  business.  I 
would,  most  of  all,  emphasize  its  value  because  it  is  right. 

But  again,  to  this  audience,  such  emphasis  is  unnecessary.    Dr.  Kottman, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio  State  University,  has  opened  this  meet- 
ing by  describing  "Ohio's  Stake  in  Food  for  Peace."    The  Rev.  Clyde  N.  Rogers, 
Director  of  the  Town  and  Country  Department  of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches,  has 
presented  the  "Cha3J.enges  of  the  World  Food  Congress".     It  is  probably  safe  to 
assume  that  each  one  of  you  is  here  because  you  already  believe  in  the  Food  for 
Peace  program.    You  do  not  need  to  be  converted. 

We  are  considering  here  tonight  a  program  in  which  we  all  believe,  a 
program  that  has  general  appeal  to  men  of  good  will  throughout  the  Nation.  Yet 
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it  is  a  program  that,  as  yet,  has  only  begun  to  fulfill  its  promise.    It  is  pro- 
ceeding at  a  pace  much  too  slow  if  it  is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  world  that  is 
characterized  by  revolutionary  change. 

I  propose  to  discuss  the  Role  of  Our  Abundance  in  Assisting  Developing 
Nations  in  terms  of  that  challenge  —  in  terms  of  the  revolutionary  developments 
in  science  and  technology  that  have  taken  place  within  our  lifetime  and  that  will 
surely  continue  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  pace  —  and  in  terms  of  efforts  to  make 
the  maximum  possible  use  of  our  abundance  in  the  cause  of  progress  and  peace. 

Scientific  and  technological  progress  have  given  us  new  sources  of  power, 
new  kinds  of  machines,  new  substitutes  for  scarce  materials,  new  knowledge,  that 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  produce  more  physical  goods  with  less  human  drudgery 
than  ever  before.    True,  this  power  is  not  developed  everywhere  it  is  needed.  The 
knowledge  is  not  distributed  as  widely  as  it  should  be.    But  they  do  exist,  and 
could  be  distributed.    It  should  not  seem  necessary  to  repeat  that  today  science 
and  technology  have  progressed  so  far  that  we  know  how  to  produce  enough  so  that 
no  man,  woman  or  child  on  earth  need  want  for  food,  clothing  or  shelter.     But  it 
is  necessary  to  repeat  that  fact,  because  we  do  not  act  as  if  we  knew  it. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  age  of  abundance,  yet  we  use  the  same 
phrases  and  follow  the  same  rules  that  were  developed  in  an  age  of  scarcity.  We 
worry  about  surpluses  in  parts  of  the  world  and  deficits  in  other  parts.    We  argue 
with  other  nations  about  how  to  keep  abundant  supplies  from  crossing  national  | 

f 

boundaries.    And  —  most  serious  of  all       we  are  not  progressing  fast  enough  in 
overcoming  scarcity  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  it  presses  heavily  on  millions 
of  people,  creating  want  and  suffering  in  the  underdeveloped  nations  and  threaten- 

i 

ing  the  security  of  the  developed  ones. 
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The  most  important  truth  of  our  generation  is  the  fact  that  the  physical 
barriers  that,  in  all  the  ages  past,  imposed  want  and  scarcity  upon  men,  have  been 
struck  down,  within  our  lifetime.'    The  most  important  need  of  our  generation  is  for 
social  science  and  social  engineering  to  catch  up  with  the  physical  sciences,  to 
the  end  that  we  will  overcome  the  social,  political  and  economic  barriers  that 
prevent  the  promise  of  abundance  from  becoming  a  reality.' 

American  agriculture  is  in  the  forefront  of  this  dilemma  of  abundance  vs. 
scarcity.    Its  surpluses,  on  the  one  hand,  have  been  stockpiled,  caricatured,  and 
criticized  — and,  on  the  other,  they  have  been  used  most  constructively  in  the 
Food  for  Peace  Program  you  have  been  considering  today.    They  could  be  used  even 
more  constructively  and  effectively,  and  American  agricultural  productivity  as  a 
whole  could  play  an  even  greater  role  in  assisting  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world,  if  we  could  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way. 

I  would  even  venture  to  suggest  that,  used  intelligently  with  compassion 
and  with  vision,  agricultural  abundance  could  prove  to  be  the  key  that  would  unlock 
the  door  to  a  future  of  plenty,  progress  and  peace  for  all  mankind. 

This  is  a  goal  so  promising  and  so  inspiring  that  it  is  worthy  of  our 
best  efforts.    And  I  assure  you  that  it  will  take  our  best  efforts  to  reach  that 
goal.    It  is  much  easier  to  talk  about  than  to  achieve.    The  difficulties  are  many 
and  complex.    It  will  take  more  than  good  will  to  overcome  those  difficulties. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  explore  with  me  some  of  the  barriers  that  we 
must  face  —  honestly  and  courageously  —  if  we  are  sincerely  determined  to  so 
maximize  the  role  of  our  abundance  that  we  can  reach  that  goal.    I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  we  can  overcome  these  barriers  only  if  we  view  the  use  of  our  abundance 
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in  terms  of  its  broadest  aspects,  in  terms  of  its  relationship  to  our  domestic 
economy  as  a  whole,  and  in  terms  of  international  problems  involving  cooperation 
among  the  highly  developed  as  well  as  the  developing  nations. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  face,  domestically,  is  —  of  course  — 
the  cost  of  the  program.    How  much  will  the  American  people  be  willing  to  pay?  We 
are  rich  enough  and  generous  enough  so  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  pay  for  food  for 
starving  people  and  hungry  children.    But  food  to  relieve  hunger  and  suffering  is 
only  a  part  of  the  assistance  program,  although  it  is  the  part  most  people  think 
about  and  it  reflects  the  most  urgent  and  immediate  need  —  a  need  that  must  be  met 
on  grounds  of  simple  moral  responsibility.    It  is  therefore  essential,  but  it  alone 
can  never  be  the  final  answer  to  eliminating  hunger  and  creating  abundance. 

Just  as  we  would  help  a  starving  man  by  first  feeding  him  and  then  find- 
ing him  a  job,  so  we  have  accepted  the  proposition  that  the  developing  nations  must 
be  helped  to  develop  their  own  productivity,  and  our  Nation's  abundance  in  tech- 
nical know-how  is  being  used  to  that  end.    In  fact,  one  of  the  most  pranising  and 
exciting  of  the  new  developments  of  our  Food  for  Peace  program  has  been  the  use 
of  our  food,  as  well  as  our  know-how,  to  provide  capiteil  for  industrial  gro\/th, 
to  help  build  roads  and  schools,  to  help  resettlement  and  land  reform  projects, 
to  develop  cooperatives  and  other  kinds  of  locally-owned  businesses,  and  to  en- 
courage better  agricultural  practices.    This  kind  of  institution-building  turns  our 
food  aid  into  a  powerful  force  for  furthering  —  not  only  better  nutrition  and 
economic  growth       but  freedom  and    democracy  as  well. 

But  a  new  need  for  food  arises  as  developing  nations  move  into  the  stage 
of  more  rapid  economic  growth.    Rising  inccanes  and  higher  levels  of  living  bring 
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about  a  demand  for  food  above  and  beyond  bare,  minimum  nutritional  needs.  Our 
economic  studies  show  that  in  rapidly  developing  countries  this  increased  demand  for 
food  will  outrun  increased  agricultural  productivity.    They  show  that,  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead,  the  amount  of  food  needed  to  meet  the  increased  demand  result- 
ing from  economic  growth  will  be  much  greater,  even,  than  the  amount  needed  to  raise 
diets  to  minimum  nutritional  levels.    And  if  that  need  is  not  met,  development 
will  be  seriously  retarded. 
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J  So  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  we  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  the 
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cost  of  meeting  this  need  too  --as  well  as  for  the  more  emotionally  appealing  need 
to  relieve  hunger  and  malnutrition.    An  affirmative  answer  will,  I  believe,  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  we  recognize  that  there  is  both  a  humanitarian  and  an 
economic  interest  in  rapid  progress  on  the  part  of  developing  nations  —  progress 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  will  enable  them  to  meet  their  rising  expectations,  and 
that  will,  on  the  other,  make  them  better  trading  partners  and  better  commercial 
markets.    Even  more  important,  such  progress  strengthens  the  forces  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  world.    Viewed  in  this  broad  aspect,  the  difficulty  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  fades  substantially  under  the  recognition  that  it  is  a  wise  investment 
in  the  future. 

This  leads  directly  toward  the  solution  of  another  difficulty  --  the  oft 
expressed  concern  lest  the  assistance  we  provide  may  involve  competition  that  is 
detrimental  to  either  our  own  economic  interests  or  those  of  other  friendly  nations. 
We  can  overcome  this  difficulty  by  developing  a  greater  understanding  of  the  true 
nature  of  our  programs  and  of  the  increased  commercial  trade  that  they  can  develop. 

We  are  very  careful  not  to  use  Food  for  Peace  to  displace  existing  markets 
for  commercial  trade.     Instead,  our  food  goes  to  people  who  are  not  in  the  commercial 
market  because  they  live  at  a  subsistence  level. 
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In  Ecuador  today,  for  example,  only  one  half  million  people  are  consumers 
in  a  market  sense.  The  other  31"  million  never  really  go  to  the  marketplace  or  take 
part  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  country.  They  have  not  become  customers  for  the 
traders  of  the  world  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  create  sufficient  wealth  to 
even  enter  the  market  where  they  might  buy.  But  our  assistance  can  help  them  to 
develop  so  that  they  will  eventually  enter  that  market  and  become  commercial 
customers . 

The  record  already  dramatically  proves  this  to  be  the  case.    Japan,  a 
former  beneficiary  of  Food  for  Peace,  is  now  the  largest  single  purchaser  of 
American  farm  products.    The  Japanese  have  developed  an  appetite  for  milk,  wheat 
and  corn  products,  and  more  recently  for  poultry,  and  now  buy  immense  quantities  of 
these  products  for  dollars.    Other  countries  like  Spain,  Israel,  Greece  and 
Formosa  are  becoming  cash  customers. 

If  we  can  develop  general  public  recognition  of  the  extent  to  which  our 
Food  for  Peace  programs  have  resulted  —  and  can  result  —  in  significant  expansion 
of  commercial  trade  that  is  so  vitally  important  to  our  domestic  economy  and  our 
balance  of  payments  position,  we  will  develop  greater  public  support.    The  expan- 
sion of  our  own  productive  capacity  here  in  the  United  States  depends  in  a  large 
measure  on  the  development,  throughout  the  world,  of  standards  of  living  high  enough 
so  that  a  growing  number  of  people  will  be  able  to  buy  the  products  of  our  farms 
and  factories.    Our  own  continued  enjoyment  of  abundance  thus  depends  upon  the  || 
extent  to  which  underdeveloped  peoples  of  the  world  can  be  helped  to  achieve  their  ' 
potential  for  abundance. 

We  will  never  really  enjoy  the  age  of  abundance  on  a  world-wide  scale 
until  we  broaden  our  vision  to  include  a  consideration  of  both  trade  and  aid  as 
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they  can  work  together  toward  that  goal.    Instead  of  worrying  so  much  about  whether 
aid  is  holding  back  commercial  trade,  and  how  soon  we  can  replace  aid  with  trade, 
we  should  be  considering  how  the  two  can  be  hitched  together  as  a  team  to  the 
mutual  gain  of  highly  developed  and  developing  countries  alike. 

Another  area  of  difficulty  as  we  contemplate  raajcimizing  the  role  of  our 
abundance  to  help  developing  countries  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  our  Food  for 
Peace  Program,  unlike  any  of  our  other  programs  for  foreign  assistance,  is  tied 
very  closely  to  one  of  the  most  controversial  domestic  programs  we  have  the 
price  support  program  for  farm  commodities.    I  often  wonder  how  many  of  the 
sincere  enthusiasts  for  Food  for  Peace  realize  that  fact       and  its  implications. 
How  many  of  those  of  you  who  oppose  farm  support  programs  have  ever  asked  your- 
selves what  would  happen  to  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  if  the  support  programs 
were  ended? 

Now  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  argue  any  pros  and  cons  of  commodity 
programs  tonight.    But,  in  the  interest  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  on  which  I 
believe  we  in  this  audience  are  pretty  unanimously  in  agreement,  I  do  want  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether,  and  when,  we  will  have  enough  faith  in  —  and  enough 
support  for  —  our  Food  for  Peace  Program  to  have  it  stand  on  its  own  feet?    Is  it 
possible  that  there  is  enough  support  for  Food  for  Peace  so  that,  instead  of 
gearing  (and  limiting)  our  Food  for  Peace  activities  to  commodity  programs,  we 
might  gear  our  commodity  programs  to  the  needs  of  Food  for  Peace? 

The  original  philosophy  back  of  Public  Law  kQo  has  proved  to  be  a  re- 
markably good  one,  if  only  because  it  was  probably  the  only  way  a  program  of  such 
magnitude  and  such  value  could  have  been  launched.    In  fact,  it  has  been  suggested 
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that  the  same  principle  should  be  applied  in  other  fields  —  and  that  ve  should 
explore  ways  of  using  the  surplus  that  is  represented  "by  idle  factories  and  idle 
workers  to  produce  goods  that  might  be  used  in  a  sort  of  "Products  for  Peace" 
program.    Perhaps  all  we  need  to  eliminate  difficulties  that  arise  in  this  field  is 
a  broader  definition  of  surplus  --  interpreted  as  "surplus  capacity"  rather  than 
"surplus  commodity".    Think  of  what  might  be  done  if  P.L.  kSO  applied  to  commoditie 
produced  out  of  our  total  national  surplus  capacity  to  produce,* 

I  have  not  drafted  a  bill  along  these  lines,  but  I  believe  the  idea  is 
worth  considering. 

I  have  thus  far  suggested  some  of  the  approaches  we  should  take  to  over- 
come some  of  the  domestic  difficulties  that  must  be  solved  before  we  can  maximize 
the  role  our  abundance  can  play  in  assisting  developing  nations.    There  are  other 
barriers  that  have  international  implications.    Time  does  not  permit  their  examina- 
tion at  any  length  here,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  they,  like  our  domestic 
difficulties,  offer  both  problems  and  promise. 

On  the  international  scene  we  see  another  dilemma  of  scarcity  and 

abundance . 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  world-wide  food  deficit  that  I  referred  to 
earlier  when  I  described  the  increased  need  for  food  that  will  accompany  rapid 
growth  of  developing  nations.    The  total  of  this  deficit  is  greater  than  can  be  met 
by  the  United  States  alone.     In  fact,  the  total  deficit  that  our  economists  predict 
by  1980  can  be  met  only  by  the  total  of  the  surpluses  that  the  United  States  plus 
all  the  other  prosperous,  highly  developed  countries  would  be  likely  to  produce. 
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,  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  these  highly  developed  countries  worrying  about 

surpluses  and  trying  to  raise  barriers  against  agricultural  imports.    As  a  result 
agriculture  and  agricultural  commodities  have  been  headlined  lately  as   subjects  of 
dispute  and  controversy  that  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  efforts  to  liberalize  and 
expand  international  trade.    Highly  developed  and  industrialized  nations  of  Viestern 
Europe,  as  they  develop  their  own  potential  for  producing  food  surpluses,  seem  to 
be  raising  barriers  that  lead  toward  greater  autarchy  and  international  economic 
anarchy,  rather  than  toward  the  stated  goal  of  more  liberal  trade. 

If  this  happens  it  will  mean  a  retreat  from  cooperation  and  abundance 
back  into  scarcity  and  rivalry.     It  could  even  jeopardize  the  strength  and 
significance  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Here  is  a  situation  that  offers  real  opportunity  for  statemanship.  In- 
stead of  rivalry  and  potential  trade  war  there  is  the  potential  for  developing 
arrangements  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world  by  which  trade  and  aid  could  be 
combined  as  a  foundation  for  a  new  dimension  in  world  economic  cooperation.    If  the 
highly  developed  nations  of  the  free  world  would  reach  beyond  the  short  range  goals 
toward  the  goal  of  greater  opportunity  and  abundance  for  all  mankind  they  could 
now  make  arrangements  to  expand  both  aid  and  trade  as  part  of  a  co-ordinated  pro- 
gram.   I  hope  that  in  various  meetings  and  negotiations  in  the  next  few  weeks  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  take  the  lead  in  urging  such  a  new,  constructive 
approach,  and  I  will  be  discussing  this  and  making  some  proposals  —  in  Amsterdam 
and  in  Rome  —  in  the  week  just  ahead.     In  this  way,  agriculture  could  truly  lead 
the  way  toward  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  abundance  throughout  the  world. 

^  The  task  will  not  be  easy.    We  will  have  to  overcome  barriers  of 

tradition,  of  nationalism,  of  short  range  self-interest,  and  of  fear.    We  will  have 
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to  overcome  barriers  of  ignorance  —  not  only  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  in  the 
less  developed  countries,  who  do  not  know  how  to  produce,  transport,  store  and  use 
the  food  they  need       but  also  the  ignorance  of  leaders  and  statesmen  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  who  do  not  yet  know  how  to  distribute  the  abundance  they  know 
how  to  produce. 

But  surely  there  is  leadership  in  the  Free  World  of  today  with  the  vision, 
the  ability  and  the  common  sense  to  enable  us  to  mobilize  our  best  thinking,  our 
u"taiost  in  cooperative  effort,  to  the  end  that  we  znay  overcome  the  social,  cultural, 
political  and  economic  barriers  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  age  of  abundance  that 
modern  science  and  technology  have  made  possible. 

This  is  the  task  of  social  engineering  that  I  described  earlier  as  the 
greatest  need  of  our  generation.    To  be  carried  out  successfully,  both  in  the  in- 
ternational field  and  here  within  the  United  States,  it  will  require  greater  public 
understanding  than  exists  today  —  understanding  of  the  needs  and  goals,  awareness 
of  the  promise  of  abundance,  and  of  the  problems  that  lie  in  the  way  of  its  ful- 
fillment. 

No  government  agency  can  bring  about  that  degree  of  public  understanding. 
But  you,  here  in  this  room,  represent  the  groups  that  can  bring  it  about.    You  re- 
present the  universities.    You  represent  communications  media.    You  represent  re- 
ligious and  other  voluntary  groups  that  have  already  done  so  much  to  awaken  your 
members  to  their  responsibility  and  opportunity.    You  represent  agriculture  and 
industry,  that  have  so  much  at  stake. 

It  is  appropriate  that  food  and  agriculture  should  lead  the  way  toward 
making  the  promise  of  abundance  a  reality  throughout  the  world.     If  agriculture  can 
show  the  way,  it  will  indeed  be  in  the  front  and  center  of  man's  aspirations  for 
progress  and  peace. 
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S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  once  again  join  you  at  your 
national  Session.    You  received  me  very  kindly  in  Fort  Wayne  a  year  ago,  and 
your  hospitality  here  in  Portland  makes  this  a  most  pleasant  visit  for  me. 

A  Grange  Session  is  an  important  occasion  for  many  reasons.  One 
is  that  as  the  oldest  of  farm  organizations,  you  signify  the  importance  of 
unity  and  organized  effort  among  farmers  and  the  fact  that  it  is  more  imi)ortant 
today  than  ever  before  that  farmers  speak  with  one  clear  voice.    I  have  chosen 
this  important  occasion  to  make  public  a  very  important  study  recently  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  National  Agricxiltural  Advisory  Commission,  on  which  your 
own  Harry  Caldwell  gives  outstanding  leadership  as  Chairman.    And  further  on 
the  basis  of  that  study,  I  want  to  set  down  here  a  very  important  statement 
of  administration  farm  policy. 

The  study,  entitled  the  "Family  Farm  in  American  Agriculture",  is 
a  clear  and  simply  written  document  of  great  importance  to  you  and  to  all 
Americans.    I  hope  you  will  read  and  discuss  it  in  your  local  Granges.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  study  become  a  subject  of  discussion  and  debate  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  so  that  the 
air  could  be  cleared  of  misunderstandings  about  the  family  farm.    We  hear 
much  talk  these  days  that  the  family  farm  is  done.    I  suspect  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  consider  the  family  farm  a  carryover  of  the  past. 
But  the  Commission  study,  based  on  unromantic  logic  and  hard  economics,  makes 
totally  different  findings.    It  concludes  that  the  family  farm  is  one  of  the 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  97th  Annual 
Session  of  the  National  Grange,  Hotel  Multnomah,  Portland,  Oregon,  November 
12,  1963  at  7:30  P»m.  (PST). 
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main  supporting  beams  of  our  high  standard  of  living,  and  the  key  to  our 
unchallenged  world  leadership  in  agriculture.    Family  farms  have  met  "the 
requirements  of  a  technological  age  as  well  as  they  once  met  the  needs  of 
settling  a  new  country." 

The  important  statement  of  policy  I  want  to  make  here  is  that  the 
family  farm  is  the  keystone  of  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  Kennedy  admini- 
stration.   Just  as  the  amazing  productivity  of  American  agriculture  is  the 
solid  foundation  for  our  unparalleled  standard  of  living,  so  the  family  farm 
is  the  rock  upon  which  we  have  built  the  achievement  of  American  agriciilture. 
We  believe  the  family  farm  is  essential  to  the  strength  and  well-being  of  our 
nation.    We  are  determined  that  in  the  total  national  interest  the  family 
farm  will  continue  to  grow  in  efficiency  and  effectiveness.    National  farm 
policies  have  been  and  will  in  the  years  ahead  be  shaped  to  enable  the 
efficient  family  farm  to  maintain  its  independence  so  that  it  can  continue 
to  meet  our  basic  needs  for  food  and  fiber. 

Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to  see  the  Commission  study  J 
become  the  center  of  controversy  and  debate.    It  subjects  the  family  farm 
to  a  test  as  to  its  worth  as  a  commercial  enterprise.    It  does  not  measure 
its  social  and  moral  values,  although  it  recognizes  that  these,  too,  are 
of  critical  importance.    There  is  no  question  that  the  family  farm,  as  an  ^ 
institution,  contributes  enormously  to  the  social  fabric  of  our  nation. . . 
and  its  moral  virtues  of  hard  work  and  emphasis  on  family  are  essential 
parts  of  our  national  heritage. 

I 
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But  the  debates  and  doubts  we  hear  today  as  to  the  worth 
of  the  family  farm  do  not  question  its  moral  and  social  values,  they 
question  only  its  contribution  to  the  nation  as  an  efficient  commercial 
enterprise . 

Let  me,  for  a  moment,  then  renew  in  more  depth  those  phases 
of  the  study  which  deal  with  the  economic  value  of  the  family    farm. . . 
and  with  the  implication  of  those  findings. 

The  Commission  defines  the  family  farm  as  one  that  does  not 
hire  more  labor  than  the  family  provides^  or  about  1.5  man-years.  The 
family  farmer  also  has  a  substantial  equity  in  land,  equipment  or  live- 
stock, for  unless  he  has  such  an  investment,  it  is  unlikely  he  will 
have  managerial  control  or  security. 

It  should  be  apparent  by  this  definition  that  the  size  of 
a  farm,  or  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  or  the  value  of  farm  output 
are  only  indicators,  for  the  family  farm  can  be  big  or  little  in  these 
terms.    The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  family  farm  is  the  incentive 
that  ownership  and  management  of  a  farming  operation  vests  in  the 
family  that  does  most  of  the  work. 
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First  of  all  the  Commission  report  makes  it  clear  that  as  of 
now  the  family  farm  is  not  fading  avay.  Instead  it  is  growing  both  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  farms  and  to  its  share  of  production. 

Taking  only  the  measure  of  hired  labor  as  a  criterion,  a  clear 
picture  of  the  dominance  of  the  family  farm  emerges.    In  19^^>  farms 
employing  less  than  I.5  man- years  of  hired  labor  accounted  for  9^.5  percent 
of  all  farms  and  they  marketed  66.5  percent  of  all  farm  products  sold.  In 
1959,  these  farms  accounted  for  95*7  percent  of  all  farms  and  for  'JO.l  per- 
cent of  all  marketings. 

The  Commission  also  considered  another  important  question.  They 
asked  what  dollar  volume  of  output,  as  it  relates  to  the  size  of  the  farm, 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  a  decent  living  for  family  farmers.    Here  the 
Commission  concluded  that  in  order  for  the  family  farm  to  be  of  an  adequate 
size  --to  provide  the  family  with  a  standard  of  living  on  par  with  most 
other  Americans  --  sales  of  $10,000  or  more  on  the  average  are  required, 
under  today's  conditions.    Some  farms  grossing  less  than  $10,000  will  actually 
be  more  profitable  than  some  which  gross  $20,000,  but  on  the  average  the 
$10,000  figure  is  a  useful  guide. 

Here  again  the  Commission  study  shows  that  the  trend  in  recent 
years  has  been  strongly  in  this  direction.    Between  19^9  and  1959  the  number 
of  farms  with  sales  of  $10,000  or  more  —  and  hiring  less  than  I.5  man- years 
of  work  --  increased  95  percent.     In  comparison,  farms  selling    less  than 
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$2,500  worth  of  farm  products  declined  h3  percent  (excluding  farms  omitted 
by  change  of  Census  definition).    At  the  same  time  the  Commission  noted  that 
the  number  of  farms  with  sales  above  $10,000  and  hiring  more  than  1.5  man- 
years  of  work  —  the  larger  than  family  farms       also  declined  in  number, 
decreasing  some  3  percent  in  that  decade. 

We  all  recognize  there  is  a  substantial  number  of  family  farms 
which  are  not  adequate  in  terms  of  gross  marketings.    Our  goal  is  to  enable 
them  to  become  adequate,  efficient  family  farms  or  to  help  the  families  who 
live  on  them  to  find  either  adequate  non-farm  employment,  to  combine  farming 
and  off  farm  jobs  or,  if  they  choose,  to  find  jobs  outside  their  present 
communities.      To  do  otherwise  would  be  unfair,  if  not  cruel,  to  those  who 
cannot  obtain  an  adequate  income  or  decent  life  on  an  inadequate  farm. 

The  Commission  findings  that  the  family  farm  is  a  going  commercial 
enterprise  growing  stronger .. .not  weaker ...  seem  to  me  to  be  based  on  solid 
fact.      Rather  than  a  dying  vestige  of  a  past  era,  the  family  farm  continues 
to  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  producing  food  and  fiber  that  has  ever 
been  devised.    There  is  no  other  system  of  farming  which  provides  its 
customers  with  food  at  so  low  a  cost  in  relation  to  total  income.    In  no 
other  country  does  the  consumer  eat  for  less  than  19  percent  of  the  average 
family *s  spendable  income,  or  have  so  nutritional  and  diversified  a  diet. 
This,  then,  is  the  measure  of  the  success  of  our  American  family  farm. 
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The  achievements  of  the  family  farm  system  contrast  dramatically 
with  the  troubles  so  evident  today  in  Russia  and  other  Communist  nations. 
Agriculture,  for  the  most  part,  cannot  be  treated  like  a  factory  —  parti- 
cularly in  producing  the  more  specialized  foods  which  people  want  as  their 
incomes  improve.    There  are  too  many  variables  to  consider  in  agriculture, 
and  they  cannot  be  engineered  so  as  to  be  performed  simultaneously  by 
specialized  labor  and  machinery.      There  can  be  no  efficient  assembly  line 
for  agriculture.    In  fact,  the  effort  to  apply  factory  princples  to  farming 
is  the  weakness  of  Russian  agriculture,  and  the  basic  reason  they  will  never 
equal  the  family  farm  in  productivity  and  efficiency. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  neither  history  nor  the  conditions 
of  natural  advantage  necessarily  guarantee  the  future  of  the  family  farm 
in  the  United  States.    I  would  alert  you  that  there  are  forces  unrelated 
to  the  efficiency  of  family  farming  which  work  constantly  to  erode  its 
economic  strength,  to  compress  and  control  its  markets  and  to  alter  its 
independent  position.    Concern  for  this  danger  is  highlighted  by  the  Commission 
study,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  what  they  have  said: 

"The  investment  required  in  a  well-organized  family  farm  has  grown 
to  the  point  where  acquisition  of  ownership  by  the  succeeding  generation  of 
farmers  is  even  more  difficult  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.    The  net  income 
of  farm  families  has  become  a  smaller  proportion  of  income  from  marketings 
as  purchased  supplies  and  machinery  have  played  a  larfe3r  part  in  production; 
family  incomes  are  more  vulnerable  than  formerly  to  the  effects  of  sharp 
price  declines  or  crop  losses  resulting  from  adverse  weather. 
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"Mass  merchandising  methods  in  food  distribution  have  created 
markets  in  which  buyers  demand  large  volumes  of  uniformly  good  quality  from 
producers.    Some  marketing  functions  once  performed    on  the  farm  have  been 
moved  beyond  the  farm  gates  to  processing  and  distribution  industries.  In 
some  instances,    processors  are  integrating  entire  production  operations  with 
their  nonfarm  operations.    In  others,  suppliers  are  performing  a  large  part 
of  the  production  function  under  contractual  arrangements.    Possible  future 
developments  in  this  area  will  take  the  form  of  close  working  relationships 
between  independent  farmers  and  business  firms,  but  disappearance  of  farm 
production  as  a  distinct  and  separate  operation  is  conceivable  in  some  cases." 

In  other  words,  vertical  integration,  contract  farming  and  the 
growing  dominance  of  the  retail  end  of  the  food  process  —  all  unrelated  to 
efficiency  of  the  family  farm  —  may  well  endanger  family  farm  agriculture. 

The  Commission  study  also  makes  it  clear  that  commodity  programs 
have  been  a  key  influence  in  the  growth  of  the  adequate  family  farm  and  that 
these  programs  must  continue  in  same  form. 

The  study  reports  that  "The  rooteof  the  farm  problem  is  the  in- 
ability of  the  ordinary  economic  adjustment  processes  to  carry  the  extra- 
ordinary burden  placed  upon  them  by  rapid  technological  advances  in  agriculture." 
The  problem,  then  is  overproduction,  or  the  ability  to  produce  far  beyond  our 
capacity  to  consume,  sell  or  give  away. 

The  Commission  study  points  out  that  "The  disappearance  of  many  in- 
adequate farms  will  not  materially  alter  the  overproduction  problem  confronting 
the  more  productive  farms.  Just  as  price  supports  favorable  to  adequate 
family  farms  will  not  solve  the  income  problems  on  the  smallest  farms . " 
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Thus,  the  Commission  concludes,  "programs  to  support  farm  income 
have  contributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  such  income  and  financial 
solvency  as  the  more  successful  competitors  enjoy." 

The  Commission  report  makes  it  clear  that  commodity  programs,  rather 
than  being  relief  or  social  welfare  programs,  have  been  and  are  necessary  for 
the  efficient  farms  which  require  heavy  capital  investment.    They  are  helpful 
to  the  small,  inadequate  size  farm,  but  they  are  not  designed  for  that  purpose. 

But  the  questions  repeatedly  asked  and  the  violent  criticism  directed 
toward  commodity  programs,  even  as  American  agriculture  is  acknowledged  to 
be  supremely  successful  in    accomplishing  its  prime  purpose  of  feeding  our 
people  effectively  and  well,  are  an  indication  of  the  searching  examination 
of  agriculture  now  underlay.    As  in  other  parts  of  our  economy,  many  changes 
are  making  place... and  we  are  trying  to  understand  them  better. 

The  Commission  study,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  signs  of  ferment 
which  indicate  we  are  approaching  a  decisive  period  in  American  agriculture. 
It  is  a  time  when  the  people  as  a  whole  and  farmers  in  particular  are  in  the 
process  of  enunciating  a  new  agricultural  policy  that  gives  meaning  and 
direction  to  what  seems  at  times  to  be  a  confused  picture  with  unanswerable 
questions.    We  have  been  moving  in  the  direction  of  clarification  for  some 
time,  although  the  efforts  to  test  the  limits  of  the  new  agricultural  policy 
are  often  obscured  by  the  noise  and  rhetoric  of  the  debate. 

V/e  have,  for  example,  subjected  the  family  farm  to  the  most  rigorous 
kinds  of  tests  under  the  most  severe  conditions,  and  it  has  emerged  stronger 
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and  more  vigorous  than  before.    We  have  tested  various  types  of  commodity 
programs^  as  well  as  efforts  designed  to  eliminate  them,  and  have  found  they 
will  continue  to  be  necessary  if  adequate  family  farms  are  to  receive 
reasonable  returns  during  a  period  of  rapid  and  massive  technological  change. 

The  new  agriculturzl  policy  that  is  gradually  emerging  is  much 
broader  than  commodity  programs  alone.     It  recognizes  that  we  must  make  full 
use  of  our  resources,  both  natural  and  human,  in  rural  America       and  commodity 
programs  alone  do  not  provide  the  full  range  of  opportunities  necessary  to 
broaden  the  rural  economic  base. 

In  this  respect,  the  community  programs  of  the  Grange  are  a  phase 
of  the  testing  process  of  the  nature  of  a  new  agricultural  policy.    I  commend 
you  for  the  Grange  Community  Service  program,  and  I  only  wish  that  I  could 
be  here  to  congratulate  the  winner  of  your  community  service  contest. 

Vie  are  developing  within  the    USDA  a  series  of  programs  and 
services  designed  to  assist  the  rural  community  and  the  farmer  to  expand  the 
range  of  job  and  income  opportunities.    You  have  heard  me  talk  about  Rural 
Areas  Development  before,  and  you  will  hear  me  talk  about  it  in  the  future, 
for  it  is  an  essential  part  of  a  dynamic  and  expanding  rural  economy.  We 
seek  to  use  land,  not  idle  it.    We  seek  to  encourage  community  growth,  not 
its      stagnation  and  decline.    We  seek  to  make  use  of  rural  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  city  for  outdoor  recreation       for  space  and  green 
land       and  to  provide  the  rural  community  with  new  income  opportunities. 
We  oppose  the  philosophy  which  would  drive  people  off  the  land  when  there  is 
so  much  need  for  all  the  goods  and  services  which  land  and  people  can  provide. 
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Another  area  where  we  have  been  testing  and  probing  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  our  farm  policy  is  in  the  relationship  between  agricultural  trade 
and  aid.    This  Administration,  as  you  know,  has  taken  strong  and  vigorous 
action  to  protect  and  expand  world  markets  for  the  products  of  our  farms. 
I  leave  from  here  tomorrow,  in  fact,  to  attend  a  symposium  in  Amsterdam  where 
a  discussion  of  agricultural  trade  with  the  Common  Market  is  now  underway 
among  government  leaders,  businessmen  and  private  citizens  from  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.    The  USDA  is  sponsoring  this  trade  conference  as  an  effort 
to  enlarge  the  peaceful  dialogue  on  ways  to  encourage  liberal  trade  policies 
for  farm  products. 

The  President  has  fought  hard  and  will  continue  to  insist  that  the 
fair  and  legitimate  interests  of  American  agricultural  trade  be  recognized 
by  the  Common  Market.    V^e  are  competing  more  and  more  effectively  all  over 
the  world  for  agricultural  markets.    We  now  maintain  two  permanent  exhibits 
in  Western  Europe  and  in  Japan,  and  we  join  with  more  than  kO  commodity 
groups  in  various  promotion  efforts.    We  anticipate  a  record  export  volume 
this  fiscal  year,  possibly  as  much  as  $6  billion  in  sales  as  compared  to  $5 
billion  last  fiscal  year. 

But  a  concern  for  ways  to  enlarge  present  commercial  trading 
opportunities  is  not  enough.    Herschel  Newsom    recognized  this  clearly  in 
his  address  when  he  said  that  agriculture  "must  achieve  a  climate  which  will 
give  reasonable  prospect .. .to  its  ability  to  meet  the  incredible  food  demands 
of  an  exploding  population  everywhere."    He  strikes  to  the  heart  of  our 
opportunity  when  he  said  that  "Those  who  are  recipients  of  our  abundance 
and  benevolence  today  will  be  customers  of  our  productive  plant  tomorrow." 
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He  is  right.    The  potential  expansion  of  our  productive  capacity 
in  the  United  States,  if  it  is  to  find  markets,  depends  in  large  measure  on 
the  development  throughout  the  world  of  standards  of  living  high  enough  so 
that  a  growing  nmber  of  people  will  be  able  to  buy  the  products  of  our 
farms  and  factories.    This  is  especially  true  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far 
East.    Our  own  continued  enjoyment  of  abundance  thus  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  underdeveloped  peoples  of  the  world  can  be  helped  to  achieve  their 
potential  for  abundance  so  they  can  buy. 

There  are  of  course  many  questions  which  remain  to  be  answered,  and 
I  can  see  many  difficult  problems  ahead  as  we  build  a  new  agricultural  policy. 
But  there  is  emerging  today  a  much  fuller  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
agriculture  and  rural  America  in  the  modern  world  in  which  we  live.  We 
should  encourage  and  stimulate  this  appreciation  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
for  out  of  it  can  come  new  and  unprecendented  growth  and  opportunity.     It  will 
require  that  we  do  many  new  things,  not  the  least  of  which  is  to  begin  thinking 
in  terms  of  a  world  of  science  and  technology  and  potential  abundance  for 
all  —  not  in  terms  of  yesterday's  world  of  scarcity  and  hunger. 

After  many  years  intimate  association  with  the  problems  of 
agriculture,  I  am  increasingly  convinced  that  the  key  to  peace  and  plenty 
in  the  world  of  the  future  is  agriculture.    It  promises  a  new  dimension  of 
living  for  all  Americans . . . and  it  can  provide  the  means  of  achieving  adequate 
food  and  fiber  in  a  world  which  even  today  is  still  two-thirds  hungry. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  it  is  a  dream.    But  it  is  not  an  impossible 
dream,      and  I  ask  you  to  share  it  with  me.,  .and  to  work  with  me  to  make  it 
a  reality. 
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Those  of  us  vho  work  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
many  problems  and  many  opportunities.    One  of  our  problems  is  keeping  in 
close  enough  touch  with  farmers  amidst  all  the  other  pressures  and 
demands  that  are  made  upon  us.    One  of  our  opportunities  is  to  meet  and 
visit  with  many  fine  people  while  we  are  trying  to  kee]^close  touch  with 
farmers . 

We  have  a  variety  of  means  for  trying  to  ke.ep  up  with  what  farmers 
axe  thinking  and  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  good  sense  and  advice.  We 
have  adT±6ory  committees,  farmer  elected  ASC  committees,  and  others. 
However,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  getting  out  among  people  away  fronr 
Washington,  and  meeting  with  farm  organizations  like  your  Farm  Bureau 
meeting  here.    I*m  sure  I'll  benefit  from  being  with  you  and  I  thdnk  you 
for  inviting  me. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  scane  about  the  marvelous  success  story  of 
American  agriculture,  and  about  acme  of  the  problems  that  have  been  created 
for  agriculture  by  its  own  success. 

The  primary  function  of  agriculture  in  our  society  is  a  very  basic 
one  —  it  is  to  provide  food  to  sustain  hxvmn  life.    It*s  just  as  true 


today  as  it  ever  was  that  everyone  else  depends  on  the  farmer  to  keep  him 
alive.    The  efficiency  with  which  the  American  fanner  is  perfomicg  this 
function  today  is  a  modem  miracle.    All  of  you  know  first  hand  about 
Improvements  in  farming  methods,  greater  use  of  machinery,  heavier  fertili- 
zation —  all  these  things  which  combine  to  enable  farmers  to  produce  more 
and  more  efficiently  and  more  and  more  abundantly. 

Address  by  Under  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  Charles  S.  Murphy  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  the  Jack  Tar  Hotel 
in  Durham,  N.  C,  at  9:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  November  13»  1963 «   
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The  result  of  all  this  is  that  fewer  and  fewer  farmers  can  produce 
enough  to  meet  an  our  needs,  and  that  in  competition  with  each  other  they 
provide  food  for  the  nation  at  prices  which  return  to  the  farmers  a 
progressively  lower  share  of  the  national  income.    Twenty  years  ago,  one 
farmer  produced  enough  to  feed  himself  and  10  other  people.    Two  years 
ago,  it  was  himself  and  25  other  people.    This  year  it  will  he  himself 
and  28  other  people. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  farmer  received  8^  of  the  average 
consumer's  income  for  producing  the  food  the  consumer  ate.    This  year  the 
farmer  will  receive '5^  of  the  average  consumer's  income  for  producing 
his  food. 

There  is  another  element  which  must  be  added  to  the  picture.  In- 
creasing yields  per  acre  make  it  possible  to  produce  more  and  more  food 
on:  fewer  and  fewer  acres .    This  yeax  we  have  some  50  million  acresi*  of 
crop  land  held  out  of  production  under  the  Conservation  Reserve  and  the 
feed  grain  and  wheat  diversion  programs.    Even  with  this  fifty  million 
acres  diverted,  we  are  bsirely  holding  production  down  enough  to  prevent 
surplus  stocks  from  piling  higher.    In  fact,  in  the  case  of  cotton  and 
tobacco  surplus  stocks  eire  going  higher.    But  now  we're  keeping  50  million 
acres  of  good  crop  land  out  of  production  —  at  very  considerable  expense 
—  to  keep  production  within  manageable  limits.    Moreover,  our  estimates 
indicate  that  we  will  need  to  keep  this  50  million  acres  —  or  its 
equivalent  —  out  of  production  for  years  ahead  —  at  least  through  I980, 
That  is  to  say  that  taking  full  account  of  our  growth  in  population,  of 
rising  standards  of  living  in  the  U.  S.,  oT-all  prospects  for  exports  with 
all  we  can  do  to  Increase  export  markets       taking  account  of  all  prospects 
for  increased  markets  for  farm  products,  yields  per  acre  will  increase  so 
fast  we  will  still  need  to  keep  50  million  acrea   out  of  production  to 
keep  from  being  smothered  by  surpluses.  (more)         USDA  3798-63 
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One  other  element  to  consider        the  iQost  lifiport^nt  element  of 
all        is  people c.     The  number  of  people  who  live  on  farms  is  already  down 
to  87o  of  the  population.     It  is  still  decreasing.     As  family  farms 
continue  to  become  larger  and  more  efficient,  the  number  of  such  farms 
needed  to  produce  all  the  food  and  fiber  that   -can  be  effectively  used 
will  continue  to  decrease.    The  implications  of  this  process  are  pointed 
up  by  one  rather  startling  fact       of  the  boys  who  are  growing  up  on  farms 
today,  only  1  in  10  can  expect  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  decent 
living  as  the  operator  of  an  adequate  family  farm  when  he  is  grown. 

These  are  not  pleasant  facts  I'm  talking  about.    For  many  of  us 
they  upset  ideas  and  hopes  and  aspirations  we  have  had  for  years.  Never- 
theless, we  had  better  face  up  to  the  facts  and  try  to  meet  the  situation 
that  really  exists  instead  of  sticking  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  pre- 
tending these  facts  would  go  away  if  we  just  ignored  them. 

Vniat  are  the  implications  for  North  Carolina?    Well,  they  are 
enormous.    Agriculture  is  still  by  far  North  Carolina's  biggest  industry. 
The  economy  of  this  State  is  perhaps  more  dependent  upon  agriculture  than 
that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

North  Carolina  is  the  only  billion  dollar  a  year  farm  State  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.    There  were  more  people  living  on  the  farms  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  last  census  --  950,000  people  on  200,000  farms 
and  more  workers  on  the  farms  of  North  Carolina  this  past  summer  -- 
678,000           than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

This  means,  among  other  things,  that  the  technological  revolution 
in  agriculture  is  likely  to  have  a  more  profound  effect  in  North  Carolina 
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in  the  years  ahead  Chan  in  any  other  State.     It  means  that  it  is  more 
important  to  create  non-farm  jobs  in  rural  areas  in  North  Carolina  than 
in  other  States.     It  means  that  more  young  people  now  growing  up  on  farms 
will  need  non-farm  jobs  in  the  years  ahead,  and  will  need  the  education 
and  training  to  equip  them  for  other  jobs. 

Fortunately,  North  Carolina  has  many  blessings  that  will  help  her 
to  meet  this  challenge.    These  include  a  diverse  economy  in  which 
manufacturing  and  industry  play  an  important  role  along  with  agriculture. 
They  include  varied  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  that  make  possible  a 
balanced  and  unusually  diversified  agriculture.    More  important,  these 
blessings  include  a  long  and  strong  tradition  of  educating  her  young 
people.     If  young  people  have  an  education,  they  can  get  jobs  --  and 
North  Carolina  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  this  field  for  years.  You 
people  must  see  that  she  stays  there. 

One  other  advantage  I  believe  you  have  in  North  Carolina  is  the 
pattern  of  population  distribution  with  cities  and  towns  distributed 
widely  and  rather  evenly  throughout  the  State,     This  may  well  make  possible 
a  combination  urban-rural  society  that  can  have  the  best  of  both.    To  put 
it  simply,  I  think  it  may  be  more  convenient  for  a  larger  part  of  the 
people  to  work  in  town  and  live  in  the  country  in  North  Carolina  than  in 
other  States.     I  think  that's  important.     In  fact,  personally,  I  think 
it's  important  enough  that  I  have  my  home  more  than  30  miles  from  my 
office,  because  I  think  it's  worth  going  that  far  to  get  out  where  there's 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  --  and  some  water. 

Finally,  I  know  you  have  the  spirit  of  progress  in  North  Carolina. 
I'm  not  saying  that  just  because  I'm  a  native  of  this  State.  Everyone, 
all  over  the  country  recognizes  this  as  a  fact,  so  you  and  I  may  as  well  admit 
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it  and  go  ahead  on  that  basis.    With  all  these  advantages,  I  am  confident 
North  Carolina  can  handle  the  drastic  changes  that  will  be  taking  place 
in  agriculture,  but  it  will  not  be  easy. 

I  wish  now  to  refer  briefly  to  a  program  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  is  designed  particularly  to  help  make  the  transition 
in  rural  America  which  is  inevitable  because  of  the  change  in  our 
agricultural  economy.     I  refer  to  the  Rural  Areas  Development  program. 
I'm  sure  you  have  heard  of  it.     I  hope  you  will  have  a  growing  interest 
in  it  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.    We  believe  it  can  do  much  for  you, 
and  you  can  do  much  for  it.     We  believe  that  working  together  we  can 
not  only  weather  the  transition  in  agriculture,  but  that  we  can  make  rural 
America  more  prosperous  and  a  better  place  to  live. 

The  RAD  program  represents,  from  our  standpoint,  a  major  re- 
orientation of  a  number  of  the  Department's  programs  to  achieve  a 
coordinated  effort  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  rural  areas  in  these 
changing  times.     I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  program  to  work  with 
and  help  local  people  when  and  if  they  want  us  to       and  not  otherwise. 
If  local  people  do  want  us  to,  we  are  prepared  to  work  with  them  in 
making  and  implementing  plans  to  adjust  their  communities  to  the  realities 
of  an  age  that  has  drastically  reduced  the  need  for  farm  labor.  Within 
the  limits  of  our  ability,  we  will  provide  technical  assistance  and 
financial  help. 

The  basic  concepts  of  RAD  are  not  new  in  North  Carolina.    As  long  ago 
as  1951,  the  farm  organizations  and  the  State  and  Federal  agencies  in 
North  Carolina  got  together  and  undertook  a  "challenge  program"  with  the 
same  broad  objectives.    Today,  the  State  agencies  and  farm  organizations  are 
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pressing  forward  even  harder  with  programs  to  meet  the  accelerated  pace 
of  the  changes  in  the  State's  inral  econonQr.    I  am  confident  that  their 
efforts  and  those  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  fit  together 
veiy  veil. 

As  we  see  it,  RAD  has  eight  goals.    These  are  to  aid  rural  people  — 
farm  and  non-fam: 

1.  To  expand  job  opportunities  through  tLoans,  grants,  technical 
services,  and  training  programs  that  create  new  factor.les,  stores, 
recreationgil  enteiprises,  crafts,  and  services  of  all  kinds. 

2.  To  improve  the  family  farm  system  of  American  agriculture. 

3.  To  encourage  more  rapid  development  of  recreation  facilities 
on  rural  land  to  provide  farmers  and  rural  businessmen  with  a  new  source 
of  income,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  the  needs  of  our  growing  urban 
population. 

k.    To  bring  rural  income  up  to  a  level  equal  with  income  nationally. 

5.  To  encourage  adjustments  of  land  into  patterns  which  will 
utilize  each  acre  and  each  resource  as  the  nation  most  needs  them. 

6.  To  provide  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  necessary  to 
conserve  soil,  water,  forest,  fish  and  wildlife  and  open  spaces  around  our 
metropolitan  centers, 

7.  To  help  rural  people  improve  existing  community  facilities,  or 
where  needed,  build  new  ones  so  that  they  have  the  public  services  which 
people  expect  a  modem  community  to  provide,  and 

8.  To  eliminate  all  causes  of  rural  poverty. 

Many  people  throughout  the  country  seem  to  be  keenly  interested  in 
RAD.    To  most  people  it  is  a  truly  pioneering  effort  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  trying  to  accomplish  something  in  a  way  and  on  a  scaXe  that  is  new  to 
them.    To  acccnrplish  results  cccimensurate  with  the  need  will  'require  time 
as  well  as  the  dedicated  efforts  of  many  people.       (more)     USDA  3798-63 
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However,  the  program  is  gaining  momentum.    It  is  already- 
creating  jobs.     It  is  getting  people  started  on  plans  and  projects  that 
will  create  many  more  jobs  and  more  income  for  rural  America. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  RAD  program  in  detail,  much  as  I  would 
like  to,  but  we  do  believe  that  it  holds  great  promise  for  the  future. 
I  want  to  move  on  to  talk  some  about  commodity  programs  and  the  farming 
operations  that  are  the  mainstay  of  our  agricultural  economy. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes 
that  have  beset  us  we  have  achieved  some  increase  in  farm  income  in  the 
past  two  years.    For  the  whole  country,  gross  farm  income  in  1962  was 
$2.9  billion  dollars  above  1960.    Rising  farm  costs  ate  into  this 
sharply,  but  even  so  net  farm  income  in  1962  was  $900  million  above 
1960  and  we  expect  it  to  be  nearly  as  high  this  year.    North  Carolina 
has  been  sharing  in  the  increased  income,  with  gross  farm  income  in  1962 
being  $42  over  the  year  before. 

Unfortunately,  the  outlook  for  National  farm  income  for  1964  is 
not  so  good.    The  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  adverse  vote  in  the 
wheat  referendum  last  May.    Under  existing  law,  we  estimate  that  wheat 
farmers  income  will  be  about  $600  million  less  with  the  "No"  vote  than 
it  would  be  with  a  "Yes"  vote.    This  is  over  one-fourth  of  the  gross 
income  from  wheat  and  must  be  near  the  entire  amount  of  net  income  from 
wheat  farming.     I  must  confess  that  I  still  do  not  understand  why  wheat 
farmers  voted  as  they  did  in  the  referendum.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  in 
North  Carolina  the  vote  was  favorable  and  particularly  glad  that  this 
organization  did  not  oppose  a  favorable  vote  in  the  referendum. 
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I  think  your  experience  with  the  tobacco  program  has  taught  you 
the  value  of  price  support  programs.    The  tobacco  program  over  the  years 
has  been  very  successful. 

In  1940,  the  first  year  the  acreage  allotment  program  was  In  effect, 
following  the  voting  out  of  quotas  In  1939,  the  National  flue-cured 
tobacco  allotment  amounted  to  758,210  acres,  the  average  yield  was 
1,025  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  our  total  flue-cured  production  amounted 
to  668,600,000  pounds.    This  year  -  23  years  later  -  our  National 
allotment  Is  708,489  acres,  our  yield  per  acre  Is  estimated  at  1,887 
pounds  and  our  total  production  at  1,309,000,000  pounds.    The  average 
price  per  pound  In  1940  was  16.4  cents,  and  the  estimated  per  pound  price 
In  1963  is  59.2  cents.     In  1940  there  were  196,014  acreage  allotments  to 
growers  -  this  year  201,198  allotments. 

How  has  this  program  treated  a  flue-cured  tobacco  farmer  who 
started  out  in  1940  with  a  10-acre  allotment? 

On  10  acres  in  1940,  the  average  production  was  10,250  pounds  which, 
at  16.4  cents  a  pound,  returned  the  farmer  $1,681.    In  1963,  assuming 
this  original  10-acre  farmer  has  had  no  adjustments  for  underplanting  or 
overplanting  his  allotments,  his  allotment  this  year  was  7.9  acres  which 
produced  on  the  average  14,907  pounds  and,  at  59.2  cents  a  pound, 
returned  the  farmer  $8,820.    Thus,  under  this  production  and  price 
stabilization  program,  the  farmer  who  had  10  acres  in  1940  received 
$1,681  for  his  crop,  while  this  year,  with  his  allotment  at  7.9  acres, 
he  had  a  return  of  $8,820  for  his  crop  -  over  5  times  as  much. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  do  you  think  that  kind  of  a  program  is  worth  saving? 
I  believe  you  do.    Your  favorable  votes  of  98  or  99  percent  year  after 
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year  In  the  tobacco  referendums  would  seem  to  so  indicate.     But  I  must 

confess  that  sometimes  you  confuse  me.    I  believe  I  read  in  a  North 

Carolina  newspaper  last  month  where  one  of  your  county  Farm  Bureaus 

voted  to  support  the  tobacco  program  and  at  the  same  meeting  voted  in 

favor  of  ending  so-called  Federal  control  programs,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  do 

both  at  the  same  time.    The  tobacco  program  is  what  people  call  a  control 

program.     It  just  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  farmers  to  put  it  into 

effect.    And  I  tell  you  that  in  my  judgment  when  and  if  other  control 

or  price  support  programs  go  out  the  window,  the  tobacco  program  is  going 

with  them. 

Some  people  oppose  all  price  support  programs.    Other  people 
oppose  such  programs  generally,  but  make  an  exception  for  tobacco  and 
sometimes  for  cotton.     I  have  trouble  seeing  how  they  can  justify  the 
exceptions  when  their  opposition  is  on    philosophical  or  moralistic  grounds, 
as  it  frequently  is.     If  it  impinges  on  an  American's  freedom  to  have 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  wheat,  does  it  not  impinge 
on  his  freedom  just  as  much  to  have  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot- 
ments for  tobacco?    Is  the  tobacco  farmer  of  North  Carolina  to  be  any 
less  a  free  man  than  the  wheat  farmer  of  Kansas?    Oh,  no.    The  same 
people  who  want  to  protect  that  Kansas  wheat  farmer  from  his  Government 
also  want  to  protect  you  from  yours  --  and  they  want  to  end  your 
tobacco  program  to  do  it. 

Any  President  who  wants  to  get  rid  of  farm  price  supports  can  do  it. 
The  Congress  would  follo\7  him  down  that  road  without  much  doubt.    Year  by  y2ar, 
tbe  Congress  represents  more  and  more  city  votes  and  fewer  and  fever  farm 
votes.    From  no\T  on,  you  can  count  on  needing  leadership  and  support  from 
whatever  Administration  is  in  pw/er  to  keep  your  farm  programs.    You  have  been 
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getting  leadership  and  support  from  President  Kennedy,  and  you  vill  keep  on 
getting  it  from  him.    He  believes  in  farm  programs,  and  time  after  time  he  has 
called  on  urban  Congressmen  to  help  the  American  farmer  and  they  have  respond- 
ed to  his  leadership. 

It  behooves  you  veil  to  think  what  the  tobacco  program  means  to  you  and 
to  North  Carolina  —  $5^3  million  last  year,  almost  half  of  your  cash  farm 
receipts.     It  is  probably  true  that  the  economy  of  North  Carolina  is  too 
dependent  on  this  one  crop,  and  you  are  wisely  moving  to  diversify  your 
agriculture.    There  is  danger  enough  of  income  from  tobacco  falling  off  with 
all  of  us  doing  the  best  we  can  to  maintain  it.    But  the  idea  that  we  should 
voluntarily  bring  disaster  upon  ourselves  by  ending  the  program  which  has 
served  us  so  well  is  almost  incomprehensible  to  me. 

In  any  event,  speaking  for  me  and  my  house,  we  believe  in  farm  price 
supports.    And  we  know  that  if  you  are  to  have  price  supports  you  must  have  a 
reasonable  balance  between  supply  and  what  the  market  will  take.    That  is  the 
road  we  aim  to  follow. 

Tomorrow  morning,  in  Raleigh,  we* re  going  to  have  a  public  hearing  on  how 
to  keep  the  tobacco  program  operating  next  year  as  \jell  as  possible.     I  hope 
you  will  have  someone  there  to  speak  for  you.    We  have  some  serious  problems 
to  deal  with.    We  need  to  know  how  to  keep  our  tobacco  high  in  qusility.  We 
made  some  improvement  this  year  over  last  year,  but  we  are  not  out  of  the 
woods  yet  by  any  means  on  this  quality  problem.    We  need  to  Imow  what  the 
acreage  allotment  should  be  for  next  year.    And  we  must  recognize  that  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  carryover  both  last  year  and  this  year. 
As  we  seek  to  deal  with  these  problems,  we  need  —  and  we  want  —  your  advice 
and  your  help. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  DEC  2  4  1963 

\  Office  of  the  Secretary 

\S,nUi>  CAR-ASF 

Before  speaking  on  the  subject  of  this  morning's  discussion,  I  would 

like  first  to  express  my  profound  appreciation       to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  our 
speakers,  to  our  discussants,  and  to  you  delegates       for  having  taken  the  time 
during  this  busy  season  to  participate  in  this  symposium. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gracious  people  of  The  Netherlands  for  their 
warm  hospitality.    And  I  would  like  to  thank  Priine  Minister  Marijnen  and  Minister 
of  Agriculture  Biesheuval  in  particular  for  their  cooperation  and  helpfulness. 

This  symposium  is,  to  me,  the  realization  of  a  long  held  desire  for 
more  effective  communication  between  our  nations. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  at  a  meeting  on  trade  as  it  affects  our 
Mississippi  Valley,  we  discussed  the  growing  need  for  better  understanding  in 
food  and  agricultural  matters  between  Europe  and  the  United  States.     I  suggested 
that  we  needed  to  build  an  Atlantic  Bridge  of  Ideas,  to  facilitate  a  two-way 
exchange  on  the  resolution  of  our  mutual  concerns.    Across  this  bridge  would  flow 
now  only  the  official  ideas  of  governments,  which  already  are  being  exchanged,  but 
also  the  ideas  of  private  citizens. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  have  shared  this  same  desire.  Last  April 
Dr.  Sicco  Mansholt  spoke  at  Cornell  University  in  New  York  State.  He,  too, 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  bridge  of  understanding  and  ideas.    Dr.  Mansholt  said: 

"I  believe  that  good  understanding  is  an  absolute  necessity.  But 
it  must  be  good  imder standing  on  both  sides.    We  have  to  understand 
in  Western  Europe  your  difficulties;  and  you  have  to  understand  that 
we  have  some  deliciate  problems  to  deal  with  too." 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L    Freeman  at  concluding  session  of 
European- American  Symposium  on  Agricultural  Trade,  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands, 
RAI  Exhibition  Building,  November  1^,  1963. 
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This  Symposium  is  a  fonim  for  such  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  understanding 
It  is  a  forum  unique  in  world  history.    Here  we  have  turned  the  spotlight,  not 
only  on  some  immediate  and  urgent  problems  that  demand  solution,  but  also  on 
some  "delicate  problems"  that  seem  to  defy  solution.    If  this  public  exposure  of 
mutual  concerns  has  moved  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  toward  better 
mutual  understanding,  this  symposium  will  amply  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

"Relating  national  agricultural  policies  to  expanding  trade"  is  a 
delicate  but  fundamental  matter.    International  trade  is  made  up  of  the  contri- 
butions of  individual  nations.    International  trade  has  been  likened  to  a  web 
in  which  a  tug  at  any  one  segment  is  felt  in  all  the  other  segments.    What  each 
nation  does  individually  affects  the  pattern  for  all. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  radically  new  in  what  I  am  saying.  We 
have  agreed  many  times  over  that  the  time  is  past  when  sovereign  nations  can 
go  their  independent  ways,  unmindful  of  the  effect  on  other  nations. 

Each  of  us  here,  I  believe,  is  a  citizen  of  a  nation  that  has  acceded 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    This  means,  and  I  quote  from 
the  preamble  of  our  Agreement,  that  we  have  agreed  to  conduct  our  relations 
with  one  another 

"with  a  view  to  raising  standards  of  living,  ensuring  full  employ- 
ment and  a  large  and  steadily  growing  volume  of  real  income  and 
effective  demand,  developing  the  full  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
world,  and  expanding  the  production  and  exchange  of  food.  " 
Further,  we  have  agreed  to  contribute  to  these  objectives 

"by  entering  into  reciprocal  and  mutually  advantageous  arrange- 
ments directed  to  the  substantial  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
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barriers  to  trade  and  to  the  elimination  of  discriminatory 
treatment  in  international  commerce." 


Similarly,  most  or  all  of  us  here  are  citizens  of  nations  that  belong 
to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.    One  year  ago,  we 
ministers  of  agriculture  of  the  OECD  met  for  two  days  in  Paris  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  our  meeting  issued  a  joint  statement.     I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  section  on  Trade.    Here  is  what  we  agreed: 

"13.    The  solution  of  domestic  agricultural  problems  should  not 
jeopardize  international  trade  in  agricultural  products.    To  this 
end,  member  countries  and  groups  of  member  countries  should  formulate 
their  agricultural  policies  in  the  light  of  international  trade 
responsibilities  as  well  as  of  domestic  considerations. 
"l4.     In  view  of  the  necessity  for  agricultural  producing  nations 
to  remain  acutely  aware  of  their  international  responsibilities 
in  the  trade  field,  they  should  avoid  stimulating  uneconomic 
production  which  jeopardizes  the  development  of  international 
agricultural  trade." 

Where  agricultural  differences  exist  between  our  respective  nations, 
I  do  not  think  they  are  differences  in  declared  principles.    Each  of  us  has 
agreed  to  a  code  of  ethics  that  can  serve  us  well.    Our  mutual  problem  lies  in 
the  application. 

V/hat  we  need  today,  urgently,  is  a  rededication  of  resolve  to  apply 
this  code  of  ethics  to  our  mutual  affairs.    We  need,  urgently,  to  devise  the 
programs  and  formulas  whereby  this  code  of  ethics  can  be  effectively  applied. 
We  need,  urgently,  to  make  the  code  work. 
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As  I  interpret  our  code,  it  points  specifically  and  definitely  to  an 
open  trading  society  for  goods,  agricultural  and  industrial.    It  seeks  to  minimize 
restraints  on  trade.    It  seeks  to  maximize  the  flow  of  trade.    It  puts  a  premium 
on  efficiency  and  progress  and  service. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  propose  a  blueprint  for  this  open  trading 
society.    It  might  even  appear  presumptuous  for  one  man  to  try  to  suggest  the 
total  master  plan.    The  blueprint  for  action  will  need  to  come  from  the  harmoniz- 
ing of  our  many  aspirations  and  special  problems. 

Time,  however,  is  of  the  essence.    We  need  to  get  on  with  the  job. 
We  need  to  do  better  than  so  far  we  have  done. 

The  job  of  living  up  to  our  code  will  not  be  easy.    It  will  offer  many 
complications.    It  is  a  strange  but  true  commentary  on  manlcind's  ways  that  war 
is  simpler  than  peace  because  the  objectives  are  more  clearly  defined. 

It  will  be  preposterous,  even  ludicrous,  however,  if  the  historians 
of  the  future  report  on  this  mid-Twentieth  Century  by  saying  that  we  were  a 
people  who  had  everything  at  our  fingertips  —  science,  technology,  and  peaceful, 
friendly  relations       yet  we  failed  to  find  ways  of  moving  in  unison. 

The  goal  we  seek  is  a  simple  one  —  better  living  for  all  people.  An 
essential  part  of  this  goal  is  more  food  and  better  food.    We  have  the  knowledge, 
the  resources,  and  the  ability  in  the  world  today  to  provide  more  food,  better 
food,  adequate  food  for  all  mankind.    Now       how  can  each  nation  go  about  the 
complex  attainment  of  this  simple  goal? 

I  would  start  with  the  proposition  that  each  nation  owes  two  kinds  of 
responsibilities.  One  is  a  responsibility  to  itself.  The  other  is  a  responsi- 
bility to  other  nations. 
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Fortunately,  these  t\'^o  responsibilities  are  not  irreconcilable. 
Usually  they  are  compatible;  often  they  are  identical.    Most  of  our  major  pro- 
blems in  food  and  agricultural  trade  arise  from  our  failure  to  recognize  the 
compatible  or  identical  nature  of  these  responsibilities. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  a  hypothetical  example. 

lIation"A"  is  an  efficient  producer  of  industrial  goods  and  its  exports 
of  such  goods  are  its  life's  blood.    But  Nation"A"  is  a  much  less  efficient 
producer  of  agricultural  products.     Its  land  area  is  limited,  its  farms  are  small, 
its  farming  methods  are  retarded.     Its  farmers  are  fine,  stalwart  people  but  too 
many  must  share  In  the  nation's  limited  agricultural  income.    Nation "A",  therefore, 
resolves  to  help  its  farmers.    First,  it  sets  the  prices  for  basic  farm  products 
at  new  high  levels.    This  assures  the  farmer  of  improved  income  and  encourages 
him  to  produce  more.     Second,  it  sets  up  a  system  to  prevent  entry  of  more 
efficiently  produced  commodities  from  other  nations.    This  protects  the  system. 
Nation  "A"  thereby  believes  it  has  lived  up  to  its  responsibility  to  itself. 
But  has  it? 

On  the  scene  are  also  Nations  "B"  and  "C"  and  "D",  all  of  whom  are 
comparatively  efficient  agricultural  producers.    They  are  blessed  with  large 
land  areas,  their  farms  are  of  optimum  size,  and  their  fanners  are  advanced  in 
their  methods.    When  Nation  "A",  in  assumed  self-interest,  cuts  herself  off  from 
her  more  efficient  agricultural  friends,  what  happens  —  in  addition,  of  course, 
to  "B",  "C",  and  "D"  not  liking  it? 

In  Nation  "A",  under  its  benevolent  new  farm  program,  the  price  of 
food  goes  up.    The  nation's  working  force  finds  itself  spending  more  for  food  and 
demands  higher  wages.    The  nation's  industry,  having  met  such  wage  demands,  finds 
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it  must  charge  more  for  what  it  produces.    These  higher  prices^  in  turn,  weaken  its 
competitive  position  in  the  world  market.    Furthermore,  Nation  "A"  eventually 
discovers  that  the  high  degree  of  protection  given  its  agriculture  serves  only  to 
perpetuate  a  system  which  was  not  sufficiently  effective  to  begin  with.  Its 
agriculture  continues  to  lag  behind  its  industry  in  efficiency.    It  has  not  really 
solved  the  basic  problem  of  too  many  people  with  too  little  opportunity  —  it  has 
only  postponed  the  day  of  reckoning. 

This  textbook  type  of  illustration  is  exaggerated,  of  course.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  basic  meaning.    As  we  seek  to  ameliorate  our  differences,  it  will 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  that  any  nation's  responsibility  to  itself  precludes 
the  carrying  out  of  responsibility  to  others.    It  will  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  problems  of  farmers  in  one  country  can  best  be  resolved  at  the  expense  of 
farmers  of  other  countries. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  are  four  basic  types  of  responsibility  that 
we  owe  to  one  another,  and  increasingly  these  should  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
formulating  of  our  individual  agricultural  programs.    These  four  areas  of  mutual 
responsibility  are: 

(1)  Sharing  markets; 

(2)  Maintaining  reserves; 

(3)  Helping  less  fortunate  people; 

(h)  Encouraging  multilateral  trade.  ? 
I  would  like  to  offer  my  ideas  on  each. 

Sharing  markets.  V/e  have  the  responsibility  of  going  as  far  as  possible 
in  opening  our  markets  to  one  another.  This  is  not  always  easy.  Trade  is  compli- 
cated and  historic  patterns  change  slowly.    National  political  forces,  strongly 
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emotional  in  nature^  press  on  all  of  us.     In  the  long  run^  however,  ve  will  all 
benefit  most  --  producers,  consumers,  nations,  and  the  world       when  the  most 
efficient  agricultural  producers  are  encouraged,  when  consumers  have  liberal 
access  to  the  world's  great  variety  of  food  supplies,  when  an  open  trading  society- 
is  maintained. 

We  are  all  aware  that  we  cannot  entirely  do  away  with  national  desires 
to  be  self-sufficient.    We  cannot  always    throw  the  doors  of  trade  wide  open.  But 
we  also  should  recognize  that  overweening  self-sufficiency  can  be  self-defeating, 
and  this  is  true  whether  practiced  on  a  national  or  on  a  regional  basis. 

So  let  us  agree  that  as  we  struggle  with  the  problems  of  moving  ahead, 
at  least  we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  move  backward.    Trade  must  be  preserved, 
even  as  we  make  plans  to  expand  it.    Existing  obligations  must  be  adhered  to, 
even  as  we  plan  to  undertake  new  ones. 

And  we  must  do  more  than  merely  talk  about  plans  and  programs  to  carry 
out  our  principles  of  expanding  and  liberalizing  international  trade.    We  must 
give  more  than  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  hamonizing  national  agricultural 
policies  with  international  trade  obligations.    I  urge  that  we  renew  our  efforts 
to  work  toward  that  goal  through  the  medium  of  international  commodity  arrangements, 
such  as  envisaged  in  the  GATT  Cereals,  Meat,  and  Dairy  Groups.     In  carrying  out 
this  process,  each  country  will  seek       not  necessarily  the  same  domestic  policy 
for  its  agriculture       but  to  adapt  its  own  kind  of  domestic  policy  to  the  end  of 
expanding  world  trade.    Just  as  the  European  Community  started  with  coal  and 
iron,  we  need  to  start  with  a  particular  element  of  agriculture. 

Grains  are  a  good  start.    This  week  the  major  exporters  and  importers  of 
cereal  grains  have  been  meeting  in  Geneva.     I  hope  that  we  have  begun  in  earnest 
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to  work  toward  the  eventual  negotiation  of  an  International  Grains  Arrangement  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains.    Within  this  arrangement,  I  see  the  possibilities  of  these 
elements : 

(a)  Acceptance  of  the  "basic  objective  of  the  development  and  expansion 
of  world  trade  in  grains  by  providing  improved  market  opportunities 
for  efficient  producers; 

(b)  An  international  trading  price  range  for  wheat  and  feed  grains 
akin  to  that  existing  in  the  current  International  Wheat 
Agreement; 

(c)  Moderate  internal  pricing  policies  in  importing  countries  that 
do  not  result  in  the  expansion  of  uneconomic  production  of  grain; 

(d)  Assurance  by  importing  countries  of  continuing  access  to  their 
markets; 

(e)  Broad  sharing  of  responsibility  for  carrying  world  reserve  stocks; 

(f )  Provisions  for  equitable  sharing,  on  the  part  of  the  developed 
nations,  of  the  responsibility  for  providing  essential  food  aid 
to  developing  nations. 

Maintaining  reserves.  Some  of  my  friends  here  in  Europe  have  long  held 
the  viewpoint  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  exporting  countries  alone  should 
maintain  the  world's  commercial  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities.    They  offer 
these  reasons:    First,  a  burden  is  placed  on  the  exporting  country;  but  second, 
and  certainly  more  important  to  the  importer,  the  importing  country  is  at  the  mercy 
of  transportation  problems,  whims  of  the  weather  and  commercially  available 
supplies.    Furthermore,  exporting  countries  over  the  long  run  cannot  be  depended 
on  to  maintain  stocks  far  in  excess  of  their  necessary  reserves. 
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In  recent  years  tvo  nations,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  have  been 
the  principal  granaries  of  the  world.    Each  of  us  has  held  large  reserve  stocks 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains.    No  other  nation  has  done  so.    This  year,  because  of 
adverse  weather  in  both  Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  these  stocks  --  particularly 
of  wheat       are  being  heavily  dra-^ra  upon.     Should  the  weather  conditions  of  196^ 
be  a  repetition  of  19^3^  ^^'^  this  is  not  outside  the  realm  of  speculation,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  remaining  wheat  reserves  would  be  drained  off  and 
the  so-called  wheat  surpluses  of  the  world  would  disappear.    There  is  a  narrower 
line  than  we  sometimes  realize  between  surpluses  and  scarcity. 

V/hat  we  suggest  here  today  is  not  a  World  Food  Baric,  with  international 
o"^mership  of  large  grain  stocks.    Vfnat  we  do  propose  is  serious  consideration  of 
the  need  for  National  Food  Banks,  in  which  each  nation  shares  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  its  part  of  the  world  granary.    This  would  call  for  the  voluntary 
stockpiling  by  each  nation  of  substantial  amounts  of  grain       from  its  own  pro- 
duction or  even  from  imported  supplies.     Such  stocks  should  not  be  viewed  by 
anyone  as  "surpluses."    They  should  be  viewed  as  valuable  and  necessary  reserves. 

Helping  less  fortunate  people.    A  third  type  of  responsibility  that  we 
owe  to  one  another  is  that  of  increasingly  using  our  agricultural  capabilities 
in  helping  the  less  fortunate  part  of  the  world  in  its  struggle  to  advance. 

We  all  recognize  that  much  already  is  being  done  toward  this  objective. 
What  ve  may  not  sufficiently  recognize  is  that  we  are  not  doing  enough,  that  the 
demands  for  assistance  will  become  even  greater.    By  developing  international 
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commodity  arrangements  for  expanding  trade ,  ve  vill  find  it  much  easier  to  work 
together  and  share  the  load  of  meeting  these  expanding  demands. 

Our  world  today,  like  ancient  Gaul,  may  be  spoken  of  as  divided  into 
three  parts.    One- third  of  the  world  is  developing  very  slowly.    Another  third 
is  developing  more  rapidly.    The  remaining  third  is  developed,  and  we  nations 
of  the  Atlantic  community  are  a  substantial  part  of  it. 

When  we  look  ahead  to  the  year  1980  we  can  expect  to  find  a  continued 
imbalance  in  the  distribution  of  world  food  supplies.    Even  though  the  slowly 
developing  and  the  more  rapidly  developing  countries  can  be  expected  to  improve 
both  agricultural  production  and  purchasing  power,  they  will  continue  to  have 
large  food  deficits.    Only  the  developed  nations  will  be  in  position  to  meet 
these  deficits. 

Projections  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate 
that  by  I980  there  may  be  a  food  import  deficit  of  $^.5  billion  among  the  slowly 
developing  nations  and  a  food  import  deficit  of  $21.1  billion  among  the  more 
rapidly  developing  nations  --a  possible  total  food  import  deficit  of  $25.6 
billion.    Of  this  food  deficit,  the  developing  nations  can  make  up  a  possible 
$10.9  billion  worth  through  increased  commercial  imports.    But  this  still  leaves 
a  net  food  import  deficit  of  ^ik.'J  billion  a  year  to  be  met  through  aid.    This  is 
very  large;  it  is  about  10  times  greater  than  the  current  Food  for  Peace  program 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  developed  nations  continue  to  gain  in  agri- 
cultural capability.    Agricultural  production  in  the  Atlantic  neighborhood  and  in 
the  other  developed  countries  is  expanding  rapidly.    The  projections  to  198O  indi- 
cate our  combined  food  surpluses  may  reach  a  total  of  $25.3  billion  a  year.  Using 
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these  surpluses^  it  would  be  possible  —  through  trade  and  through  aid  —  to  come 
very  close  to  filling  the  food  gap. 

If  the  developing  nations  of  the  Free  World  are  to  join  us  some  day  as 
equals  in  trade  and  commerce,  in  mutual  defense,  and  in  friendship,  we  nations  of 
the  Atlantic  community  must  work  together  more  actively  than  we  have  done  in  the 
past  as  we  lend  a  helping  hand.    Food  assistance  is  an  essential  part  of  world 
development.    It  is  not  practical,  it  is  not  desirable  that  this  food  aid  should 
come  mainly  from  one  nation  or  a  very  few  nations.    Greater  sharing  by  all  — 
through  our  individual  efforts  and  through  such  joint  approaches  as  the  World 
Food  Program  of  the  UN  and  FAO       is  a  responsibility  we  owe  to  one  another  and 
to  the  world. 

Encouraging  multilateral  trade.    Our  fourth  area  of  mutual  responsibilit 
has  to  do  with  the  limitless  possibilities  of  multilateral  trade. 

As  we  noted  before,  trade  is  complicated.    The  average  person  finds 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  the  complex  network  of  multilateral  trade. 
Yet,  this  is  for  the  greater  part  a  multilateral  trading  world  in  which  we  live. 
To  the  degree  that  ov-C  people  do  not  understand  it,  each  of  us  has  difficulty 
in  extracting  the  full  benefits  from  the  system. 

Fric?"ils  from  one  nation  might  say  to  me,  "We  buy  more  a.-^ri cultural 
products  from  A^eric.--  r.han  America,  buys  from  us.    \fhy  don"':-  you  1  ay  more  of  our 
agricult!;ral  pr.jrLuctb  ?  " 

At  the  same  time,  friends  from  another  nation  might  say,  "We  buy  more 
of  your  industrial  products  than  you  do  of  ours.  Why  don't  you  buy  more  indus- 
trial products  to  balance  the  account?" 
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The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  international  trade  accounts  are  not 
balanced  on  a  simple  product-for-product  and  country-by-country  basis.  Action 
in  any  one  part  of  the  international  trade  web  produces  action  in  another  which 
produces  action  in  still  another. 

To  illustrate:    In  I962  West  Germany  enjoyed  a  trade  surplus  of  $575 
million  with  S\/itzerland.    This  surplus  financed  a  large  part  of  West  Germany's 
trade  deficit  of  $793  million  with  the  United  States.    The  U.S.  trade  surplus  with 
Germany,  in  turn,  covered  a  U.S.  trade  deficit  of  over  $500  million  with  Venezuela. 
This  meant  that  Venezuela  had  over  $500  million  sui^lus  with  which  to  carry  out 
its  purchasing,  and  undoubtedly  some  of  this  came  back  to  Germany.    Multiply  such 
actions  by  thousands  of  times  and  we  have  the  actualities  of  trade  as  conducted 
among  multilateral  trading  partners. 

The  exchange  of  goods  is  an  important  part  of  the  multilateral  process 
but  it  is  not  the  only  part.    The  process  covers  all  the  things  a  country  does 
to  earn  foreign  exchange       including  the  entertaining  of  tourists,  investments 
by  other  countries,  defense  support  from  other  countries,  earnings  from  ocean 
shipping  and  trans-ocean  airlines,  and  so  on. 

Many  nations,  in  varying  degree,  engage  in  bilateral  tradig  arrange- 
ments      that  is,  special  deals  between  any  two  trading  partners.     But  I  think  we 
should  recognize  that  bilateral  arrangements  are  an  inadequate  answer  to  modern 
needs.    Bilateral  arrangements  violate  economic  laws  of  comparative  advantage; 
they  impose  obstacles  to  the  optimum  allocation  of  the  world's  resources.  They 
prevent  the  free  determination  of  the  real  value  of  a  countiy's  currency.  By 
limiting  competition,  they  impose  rigidities  upon  production  and  price  structures. 
They  represent  a  closed,  rather  than  an  open,  trading  society.     Only  through  the 
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multilateral  approach  can  we  meet  the  needs  of  this  mid-Twentieth  Century. 

The  period  immediately  ahead  will  be  a  critical  one.    At  the  forthcoming 
GATT  negotiations,  the  so-called  Kennedy  roimd,  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  not 
merely  on  tariff  cutting  but  on  reducing  any  and  all  impediments  to  the  expansion 
of  multilateral  trade.    This  is  a  positive  approach  vhich  we  of  the  United  States 
heartily  support. 

We  of  the  United  States  will  be  participating  in  the  GATT  negotiations 
under  our  new  Trade  Expansion  Act.    Ve  cannot  realistically  carry  out  multi- 
lateral principles  except  as  we  do  it  for  both  agricultural  and  industrial 
products,  and  that  is  why  we  V7ill  insist  on  keeping  agricultural  and  industrial 
products  in  one  package  in  the  negotiations.    We  will  be  prepared  to  offer  further 
cuts,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  of  our  oim  tariffs.    We  will  be  prepared  to  modity 
our  own  importing  and  exporting  practices,  in  return  for  equivalent  concessions 
from  others.    We  will  be  prepared  to  negotiate  toward  commodity  arrangements, 
including  interim  agreements  to  maintain  the  flow  of  agricultural  products  pending 
completion  of  the  commodity  arrangements. 

As  this  great  Atlantic  neighborhood  continues  to  move  ahead,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  one  country's  agriculture  will  become  a  carbon  copy 
of  any  other.    There  will  be  differences,  sometimes  big  differences.     It  is 
possible  that  some  countries  will  prefer  high  price  systems,  others  low  price 
systems. 

It  is  the  results  that  count.    Regardless  of  internal  approaches,  the 
important  thing  is  to  preserve  and  expand  trade.    This  implies  that  importing 
nations  will  not  follow  protectionist  policies  that  increase  their  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  by  means  of  encouraging  uneconomic  production.     It  implies  that 
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exporting  nations  will  not  dump  surplus  supplies  on  the  cormnercial  market  at  de- 
pressed prices.    It  implies  broad  sharing  of  trade  responsibility. 

As  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  vould  offer  this  final  thought.  Perhaps 
never  before  has  agriculture  been  so  squarely  in  the  center  of  the  world  stage. 

In  the  communist  countries,  agricultural  problems  are  the  critical 

problems . 

In  the  Free  World  --in  the  EEC,  in    GATT,  even  in  NATO  --  future  success 
rests  in  important  part  on  agricultural  answers. 

Among  the  developing  nations,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that 
industrial  progress  cannot  come  about  except  as  it  is  accompanied  or  even  pre- 
ceded by  agricultural  improvement. 

At  the  same  time,  never  before  have  the  world's  people  had  so  many 
good  things  of  life  almost  within  their  grasp.    As  we  stroll  through  the  food 
exhibition  next  door  to  this  symposium  —  or  as  we  visit  any  of  the  great  food 
shows  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  --we  see  impressive  displays  of  products 
that  King  Mdas  with  all  his  gold  could  never  have  purchased  because  they  were 
not  yet  available. 

Today,  untold  varieties  of  food  products  are  available,  in  great 
abundance,  at  moderate  prices,  and  in  excellent  quality.    These  products  exist 
for  only  one  reason  --to  satisfy  the  desires  of  people. 

Our  challenge,  our  responsibility,  is  to  work  together  more  closely, 
more  positively  than  ever  before,  and  thereby  to  perfect  the  ways  and  means 
whereby  people  are  able  to  satisfy  such  worthy  desires. 
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Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  for  many  months.  ^      S    ^  =i 

anticipation  was  based,  not  only  on  a  desire  to  renew  friendships  and  j  g 

continue  discussions  with  many  distinguished  representatives  of  other  " 
nations,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  world  conditions  and  problems  give  this 
Conference  a  deep  and  significant  meaning  to  all  people. 

Agriculture  is  today  at  the  front  and  center  of  the  world  stage, 
in  a  manner  unprecedented    in  world  history.    As  men  and  nations  seek  to 
hasten  economic  growth  and  development  they  find  that  agriculture  plays  a 
strategic  part.    As  they  seek  to  advance  the  cause  of  progress,  peace  and 
freedom  by  building  and  strengthening  international  economic  and  political 
relationships,  they  meet  with  agricultural  problems  that  must  be  resolved 
before  any  further  progress  can  be  expected.    We  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that  developments  in  agriculture  will  directly  affect  the  speed  and  direction 
of  our  progress  toward  a  better  world. 

Agriculture  is  thus  in  a  strategic  and  critical  position,  not 
only  on  the  international  scene  but  also  within  the  domestic  economies  of 
both  highly  developed  and  less  developed  countries. 

The  importance  of  agricultiire  in  less  developed  countries  is 
highlighted  by  the  large  percentage  of  population  directly  engaged  in 
agriculture.    In  many  instances  it  is  further  highlighted  by  a  serious 
scarcity  of  food.    In  most  instances  there  is  need  for  a  rapid  advance  in 
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agriculture  as  an  essential  accompaniment  of  industrial  growth.    No  greater 
contribution  has  been  made  to  an  awakened  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
agriculture  in  economic  development  than  that  made  by  the  FAO.     In  the 
paper  prepared  for  this  Conference  on  that  subject,  I  find  this  aspect 
so  well  presented  that  I  need  only  to  recommend  its  careful  study,  and 
to  urge  that  we  keep  in  mind  its  conclusion  that  economic  growth  cannot 
proceed  at  the  desired  rate  without  parallel  progress  in  agriculture. 

The  highly  developed  industrial  nations  face  other  kinds  of 
problems  in  agriculture.    Instead  of  scarcity  some  of  them  have  surpluses, 
and  more  of  them  will  have  surpluses  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 
Rapid  scientific  and  technological  advances  have  brought  about  phenomenal 
increases  in  agricultural  productivity,  and,  along  with  this,  problems  of 
rural  underemployment,  low  producer  income,  and  high  cost  of  goverment 
programs. 

As  a  result,  agriculture  and  agricultural  commodities  have  been 
headlined  lately  as  subjects  of  dispute  and  controversy  that  seem  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  efforts  to  liberalize  and  expand  international  trade.  Highly 
industrialized  nations,  as  they  develop  their  own  potential  for  agricultural 
production,  try  to  raise  barriers  against  agricultural  imports  barriers 
that  will  lead  toward  autarchy  and  international  economic  anarchy  rather 
than  toward  their  stated  goal  of  more  liberal  trade. 

Thus  we  face,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  twin  problems  in  agriculture. 

In  highly  developed  countries,  agriculture  has  progressed  so 
fast  and  so  far  that  the  resulting  productivity  creates  domestic  problems  ^ 
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and  threatens  trade  wars  that  would  be  a  serious  drag  on  international 
efforts  toward  greater  harmony  and  unity  and  expanding  trade. 

In  less  developed  countries,  agriculture  has  progressed  so  little 
and  so  slowly  that  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  widely  prevalent  and  indus- 
trial growth  is  severely  retarded. 

Agriculture,  which  today  is  in  the  position,  scientifically  and 
technologically,  to  provide  man's  basic  needs  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
all,  is  regarded  as  a  problem  rather  than  as  a  promise  because  we  have  not 
been  able  to  overcome  the  social,  cultural,  political  and  economic  barriers 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  abundance  that  is  now  physically  possible. 

The  most  important  truth  of  our  generation  is  the  fact  that  the 
physical  barriers    that  in  ages  past  imposed  want  and  scarcity  upon  men 
have  been  struck  down,  within  our  lifetime.    The  most  important  need  of 
our  generation  is  for  social  science  and  social  engineering  to  cArtch  up 
with  the  physical  sciences,  to  the  end  that  we  will  overcome  the  barriers 
that  prevent  the  promise  of  abundance  from  becoming  a  -reality.  The 
challenge  that  we  face  here  today  is  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken, 
in  the  broad  field  of  agriculture,  toward  that  end. 

I  believe  that  the  key  to  the  solution  of  these  problems  and 
difficulties  lies  in  two  simple  words  —  trade  and  aid.    I  believe  that  a 
rational  and  mutually  beneficial  approach  to  these  problems  could  result  in 
the  hitching  together  of  trade  and  aid  into  a  powerful  team  that  could 
exert  a  mighty  pull  toward  greater  prosperity  and  economic  growth  in  both 
developed... and  developing  nations.    This  situation  presents  us  with  an 
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enormous  responsibility  as  well  as  a  tremendous  opportunity. 

In  considering  this  approach  I  would  like  to  present,  first, 
the  magnitude  of  the  needs  for  food  aid  in  the  developing  countries; 
second,  the  needs  of  the  so-called  developed  countries;  and,  finally,  the 
reasons  why  trade  and  aid  must  be  considered  together  as  parts  of  the  same 
effort  to  reach  an  over-all  goal  that  is  of  paramount  importance  to  both 
developed  and  developing  nations. 

First,  the  needs  for  food  aid  in  the  developing  countries  in 
the  years  just  ahead,  let  us  say  between  now  and  I98O,  are  substantially 
greater  than  is  generally  realized. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  estimate  the  nutritional  needs  for 
food  in  the  developing  countries  by  that  date.    One  projects  what  the 
population  is  likely  to  be  and  multiplies  that  by  the  per  capita  needs 
for  an  adequate  diet.     If,  in  any  particular  country,  this  total  cannot 
be  met  by  domestic  production  and  commercial  imports,  there  is  a  nutritional 
deficit    that  I  believe  we  all  agree  should  be  met  by  food  aid. 

But  a  new  need  for  food  arises  as  developing  nations  move  into 
the  stage  of  more  rapid  economic  growth,  and  this  need  is  not  so  easy  to 
estimate.    Rising  incomes  and  higher  levels  of  living  bring  about  a  demand 
for  food  above  and  beyond  bare,  minimum  nutritional  needs.     Our  economic 
studies  show  that  in  rapidly  developing  countries  this  increased  demand  for 
food  will  outrun  increased  agricultural  productivity.    They  show  that,  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead,  the  amount  of  food  needed  to  meet  this  economic 
or  growth  deficit  will  be  much  greater,  even,  than  the  amount  needed  to 
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raise  diets  to  minimum  nutritional  levels.    And  if  that  need  is  not  met, 
development  will  be  seriously  retarded. 

Economists  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  utilizing 
data  from  the  FAO's  Third  World  Food  Survey  and  from  the  earlier  World 
Food  Budget  study  of  USDA,  have  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  world  food 
deficit  to  be  expected  by  I98O  which,  for  the  first  time,  provides  us 
with  meaningful  data  to  relate  food  needs  to  economic  growth.    This  analysis 
merits  careful  study  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  with  this  problem.  Its 
conclusions  are  based  on  projections  of  reasonable  and  likely  rates  of 
growth  in  population,  in  industrial  development,  and  in  improved  agricultura. 
productivity. 

It  is  clear  from  this  analysis  that  economic  growth  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  will  require  vastly  larger  supplies  of  food  than  is  presently 
being  contemplated  for  local  production.    Among  the  more  rapidly  developing 
nations,  for  example,  we  can  assume  that  population  will  increase  by  about 
2.2  percent  a.  year  while  incomes  may  rise  by  about  5*3  percent  a  year  over 
the  next  two  decades.    Our  experts  estimate  that  domestic  food  production 
in  these  nations,  given  better  technology,  will  increase  by  about  3.3  per- 
cent annually.    However,  under  the  impact  of  higher  incomes,  the  demand  for 
food  will  increase  each  year  by  about  U.3  percent. 

If  the  need  for  food  resulting  from  this  demand  is  not  met, 
billions  of  dollars  of  purchasing  power  will  flow  against  inadequate  food 
supplies  and  bring  about  price  inflation.    Unless  additional  food  can  be 
provided,  the  people  and  the  economy  will  be  squeezed  between  the  powerful 
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forces  of  rising  incomes  and  a  widening  food  deficit       a  squeeze  that  -will 
choke  and  threaten  to  destroy  economic  growth  and  hopes  for  higher  levels 
of  living. 

Our  analysis  indicates  that,  by  I98O,  the  over-all  food  deficit 
resulting  from  economic  growth  in  the  developing  nations  will  amount  to 
$25.6  billion.    Some  of  this  deficit  will  be  met  through  increased  commercial 
trade  as  the  economies  of  the  developing  nations  grow.    We  can,  for  example, 
predict  with  some  accuracy  that  commercial  food  imports  by  the  developing 
nations  will  increase  about  12  percent  for  every  10  percent  increase  in 
income.    This  relationship  has  held  true  since  193^,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  assume  it  will  continue. 

On  this  basis,  then,  we  can  expect  that  the  developing  countries 
will  increase  their  commercial  food  imports  by  $10.9  billion  by  I980.  The 
remaining  deficit  will  still  amount  to  $1^.7  billion,  which  is  almost  10 
times  as  large  as  the  current  U.S    Food  for  Peace  program.     It  is  more  than 
could  possibly  be  provided  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  two  or  three  of 
the  surplus  producing  nations. 

But  there  are  many  developed  countries  that  now  have  excess  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  agriculture.    The  developed  countries  as  a  group  could 
be  running  an  aggregate  food  surplus  amounting  to  $25.3  billion  in  I98O,  a 
fact  that  is  both  fortunate  and  significant.     In  a  general  sense,  there  is 
a  strong  likelihood  that  sufficient  excess  agricultural  productive  capacity 
will  be  in  existence  in  1980  among  bhe  developed  countries  to  meet  the 
expected  food  deficit.     But  it  can  be  met  only  by  a  combination  of  both 
trade  and  aid. 
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The  ability  of  the  developing  countries  to  increase  their  commercial 
purchases  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  economic  growth.    This  growth  will, 
in  turn,  depend  to  a  significant  degree  on  food  aid  for  development.  Thus 
the  strategy  of  food  aid  is  the  keystone  to  the  arch  which  will  carry  the 
people  of  developing  nations  to  a  better  life  in  the  future.    At  the  same 
time,  it  can  be  carried  out  in  a  way  that  will  contribute  substantially  to 
the  solution  of  problems  faced  by  the  highly  developed  nations. 

Let  us  turn,  now,  to  the  needs  of  the  so-called  "developed"  nations. 
The  first  point  I  would  make  is  that  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  term 
"developed".    Certainly  we  do  not  regard  even  the  most  highly  industrialized 
countries  in  the  world  as  "developed"  in  the  sense  that  their  development  is 
finished.    Highly  developed  as  they  are,  they,  too,  put  major  emphasis  on 
economic  growth.    They,  too,  seek  even  higher  levels  of  living  than  they 
have  achieved.    Above  all,  they  seek  greater  markets  for  all  of  the  goods, 
agricultural  and  industrial,  that  they  are  producing  ever  more  abundantly. 

Obviously  they  can  reach  these  goals  only  through  expanded  trade. 
Obviously,  the  greatest  untapped  markets  that  exist  are  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.    It  is  Just  as  obvious  that  these  underdeveloped  areas 
must  achieve  progressively  higher  rates  of  economic  development  before  they 
can  become  good  trading  partners.    And  we  have  seen  that  food  aid  is 
essential  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  attaining  such  rates  of  economic  growth. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.    But  these  principles  are  much  easier 
to  state  than  they  are  to  implement. 
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The  developed  nations  of  the  world,  and,  indeed,  all  nations,  seem 
to  have  learned  --in  theory  —  that  the  way  toward  greater  propserity  and 
higher  levels  of  living  is  the  way  of  expanding  and  liberal  trade,  under 
arrangements  that  encourage  production  where  it  has  the  greatest  comparative 
advantage,  and  free  of  artificial  barriers  that  can,  at  best,  help  only  a 
small  segment  at  the  expense  of  the  public  as  a  whole.    They  seem  to  have 
learned  this  lesson  by  noting  the  high  standards  that  have  been  achieved 
where  trade  is  carried  out  freely  over  wide  areas.    They  affirm  their 
belief  in  this  principle;  and  they  do  more  than  that,  they  try  sincerely 
to  develop  international  arrangements  and  institutions  directed  toward  this 
goal,  both  on  a  regional  basis  such  as  the  European  Economic  Community,  and 
on  a  more  universal  basis  such  as  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

But,  in  practice,  they  have  not  yet  overcome  the  difficulties  that 
beset  their  efforts  in  this  direction;  and  today  these  difficulties  seem  to 
be  most  intense  as  they  relate  to  agricultural  commodities.     In  some  in- 
stances highly  industrialized  nations,  as  they  carry  out  policies  that  con- 
tinue and  intensify  their  encouragement  of  uneconomic  production  of  food, 
seem  to  be  almost  irresistibly  impelled  toward  raising,  instead  of  lowering, 
barriers  to  trade,  thus  closing  the  door  on  liberal  trade  and  opening  the 
door  to  trade  war,  rivalry  and  scarcity  rather  than  toward  the  cooperation 
and  abundance  that  expanding  trade  could  bring  about. 

If  the  highly  developed  nations  permit  this  retreat  into  scarcity 
to  develop,  if  efficient  agricultural  producers  are  to  be  artificially  kept 
out  of  commercial  markets  in  countries  that  produce  less  efficiently,  or  even 
if  they  are  prevented  from  expanding  their  trade  in  such  markets  in  proportion 
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to  their  expanding  needs,  the  consequences  could  be  disastrous  for  both  the 
importing  and  exporting  nations.    Consumers  in  countries  that  iuipose  such 
artificial  barriers  will  pay  in  higher  prices,  or  will  get  along  without  an 
abundance  that  could  otherwise  be  theirs.    V7a.ges  would  have  to  be  increased 
to  make  up  for  higher  food  costs,  and  such  increases  would  result  in  higher 
prices  for  their  industrial  products  and  a  weaker  competitive  position  in 
the  world  markets.    And  even  the  protection  given  to  agriculture  would,  in 
the  long  run,  be  futile,  because  it  would  merely  protect  an  inefficient, 
uneconomical  production. 

Meanwhile  the  efficient  agricultural  producing  countries,  deprived 
of  markets  for  which  they  have  a  real  comparative  advantage,  are  deprived  of 
the  source  of  income  that  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be  good  trading 
partners,  and  the  economic  strength  that  enables  them  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  food  needs  of  developing  countries.     If  —  as  we  must  —  we  accept  the 
principle  that  all  prosperous,  highly  developed  nations,  whether  they  produce 
food  surpluses  or  whether  their  productive  genius  lies  in  other  goods, 
must  accept  their  share  of  the  responsibility  and  the  cost  of  food  aid  for 
less  developed  countries;  and  if  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  food  itself 
can  be  provided  only  by  those  nations  tha.t  produce  food  in  abundance;  then 
we  must  recognize  that  the  non-agricultural  highly  developed  nations  can 
effectively  lift  part  of  the  aid  load  off  the  back  of  the  efficient  agricul- 
tural producers  only  by  offering  to  provide  an  expanding  commercial  market 
for  the  latter 's  agricultural  commodities. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we  surmount  the  difficulties  that- 
stand  in  the  way  of  expanding  commercial  trade  in  agriculture.    These  are 
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essential  problems  arising  in  the  trade  relationships  among  the  developed 
countries  of  the  world.  If,  for  example ;  we  cannot  learn  to  share  and  ex- 
pand commercial  markets  for  grain  and  livestock  producers,  how  can  we  hold 
out  the  promise  to  the  less  developed  countries  of  the  world  that  in  their 
agricultural  areas,  where  they  can  contribute  increasingly  to  the  life  stream 
of  the  world's  commercial  markets,  outlets  will  exist  for  their  efficient 
producers  in  the  years  ahead? 

We  must  therefore  attack  these  commercial  trade  problems  more 
vigorously  today  than  ever  before.    We  are  determined  to  achieve  reasonable 
solutions,  solutions  that  will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  every  country 
represented  at  this  meeting. 

The  United    States  will  press  for  such  solutions  at  every  opportunity. 
I   spoke  at  length  on  that  subject  in  Amsterdam  last  week.    American  represen- 
tatives have  just  concluded  a  week  of  discussion  of  the  problem  in  the 
Cereals  Group  of  the  GATT.    I^^y  country  will  seek  these  solutions  in  the 
forthcoming  GATT  negotiations  next  spring,  when  we  will  urge  consideration  of 
an  international  grains  arrangement  that  will  establish  an  international 
trading  price  range  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  similar  to  that  existing  in  the 
current  International  Wheat  Agreement,  and  that  will  further  take  into  account 
the  following  principles:  acceptance  of  the  basic  objective  of  expansion  of 
world  trade  by  providing  improved  market  opportunities  for  efficient  producers; 
assurance  by  importing  countries  of  continued  access  to  their  markets;  and 
provisions  for  equitable  sharing,  on  the  part  of  all  developed  nations,  of 
the  responsibility  for  providing  essential  food  aid  to  developing  nations. 
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If  we  can  succeed  in  this  first  step,  we  will  have  turned  the  tide 
away  from  increased  rivalry  and  threatened  trade  wars.     Instead,  we  can 
exercise  real  statesmanship  in  developing  arrangements  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  by  which  trade  and  aid  can  be  combined  as  a  foundation  for  a  new 
dimension  in  world  economic  cooperation.     If  the  highly  developed  nations 
would  thus  reach  beyond  the  short  range  goals  toward  the  greater  goal  of 
expanding  opportunity  for  all  mankind,  they  could  then  make  arrangements  to 
expand  both  trade  and  aid  as  a  part  of  a  coordinated  program.     In  this  way, 
agriculture  could  truly  lead  the  way  toward  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of 
abundance  throughout  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  my  final  point,  that  trade  and  aid 
must  be  considered  together  as  parts  of  a  coordinated  effort  to  reach  the 
same  overall  goal  that  is  of  paramount  importance  to  both  developed  and 
developing  nations.    This  emphasis  is  important,  if  only  because  there  are 
bound  to    be  arguments  that,  on  a  short  run  basis  as  applied  to  relatively 
narrow  interests,  trade  and  aid  may  on  occasion    seem  to  conflict  with  each 
other.    In  the  long  run,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public  within 
any  nation,  these  minor  apparent  conflicts  can  be  ovenvhelmingly  counter- 
balanced by  the  greater  good  achieved  by  coordinating  the  two. 

Certainly  the  experience  of  the  United  States  demonstrates  the 
value  of  aid  in  promoting  trade.    The  first  dramatic  program  of  aid  on  which 
the  United  States  embarked  was  the  Marshall  Plan.    The  nations  that  received 
assistance  under  that  program  are  now  among  our  best  customers.    Our  Food  for 
Peace  program  has  already  resulted  in  substantial  market  gains.    Japan,  a 
former  beneficiary  of  Food  for  Peace,  is  now  the  largest  single  commercial 
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purchaser  of  American  farm  products.    Other  countries  like  Spain,  Israel, 
Greece  and  Formosa,  are  becoming  cash  customers. 

If  the  developed  nations  of  the  world,  those  with  surplus  productive 
capacity  that  can  be  channeled  into  aid  for  rapidly  developing  nations, 
could  fully  realize  the  extent  to  which  such  aid  could  rapidly  be  translated 
into  an  expansion  of  commercial  trade,  a  coordinated  program  could  be 
developed.    Such  a  program  should  include  worldwide  liberalization  of  trade. 
It  should  include  a  sharing  among  all  the  prosperous,  highly  developed 
nations,  of  the  effort  to  provide  essential  aid  to  developing  nations.  It 
should  include  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  those  developing  nations  to 
export  products,  in  many  instances  primary  agricultural  products,  and  it 
should  therefore  provide  for  stabilization  of  prices  and  expansion  of 
markets  for  those  products.    It  would  both  impose  obligations  and  provide 
benefits  for  developed  and  developing  nations  alike. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,    what  the  situation  could  be  — 
within  a  few  decades  —  if  a  rational  situation  could  prevail  in  a  rational 
world.    Agriculture  could  lead  the  way  toward  opening  the  door  to  the  age  of 
abundance  that  science  and  technology  have  now  placed  physically  within  our 
reach.    Because  more  and  more  goods  would  be  produced  where  they  could  be 
produced  most  efficiently  there  would  be  enough  for  all,  and  the  combination 
of  expanding  trade  and  economic  growth  would  put  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 

If  this  seems  too  visionary  to  be  given  serious  consideration,  let 
me  ask  you  whether  you  believe  that,  in  the  world  as  it  exists  today,  this 
is  any  more  visionary  than  the  goal  of  disarmament.    Yet  we'  have  official 
agencies,  commissions  and  conferences  working  on  the  goal  of  disarmament. 
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Perhaps  ve  should  have  just  as  many  working  on  the  goal  of  making  the 
promise  of  abundance  a  reality  throughout  the  world.     I  submit  that  the 
two  goals  are  rather  closely  related. 

But  if  we  must  recognize  the  ideal,  if  we  are  ever  to  achieve  it, 
we  must  also  recognize  the  tremendous  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way.  The 
task  will  not  be  easy.    We  will  have  to  overcome  barriers  of  tradition, 
of  nationalism,  of  short-range  self  interest,  and  of  fear.    We  will  have  to 
overcome  barriers  of  ignorance       not  only  that  of  the  masses  in  the  less 
developed  countries  who  do  not  Imow  how  to  produce,  transport,  store  and 
use  the  food  they  need  —  but  also  that  of  leaders  and  statesmen  in  the 
highly  developed  countries,  who  do  not  yet  know  how  to  distribute  the 
abundance  they  have  learned  how  to  produce. 

The  task  will  be  difficult.    But  we  must  make  a  start.    We  can 
at  least  recognize  and  accept  the  goal.    And  we  can  take  first  steps  toward 
its  achievement,  by  national,  multinational  and  international  action. 

If  this  goal  is  accepted  by  the  member  nations  of  the  FAO,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  take  steps  now  to  set  up  a  Food  Aid  Coordinating  Commission 
to  serve  as  a  sort  of  clearinghouse  for  the  food  aid  programs  that  would 
be  carried  out  among  the  developed  and  developing  nations.    This  would  not 
be  an  operational  body.    Rather  it  could  provide  guidelines  and  establish 
procedures  which  would  facilitate  expanded  food  aid  programs  on  both  a 
bilateral  and  multilateral  basis.    It  might  even  develop  a  code  directed 
toward  insuring  that  the  aid  program  carried    out  by  one  nation  would  not 
unfavorably  affect  another.     It  could  conduct  research  programs  on  the  role 
of  agriculture  in  economic  development,  through  which  we  could  learn  how  food 
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aid  can  be  used  most  effectively  to  promote  economic  growth,  what  marketing 
facilities  and  other  institutional  and  administrative  changes  are  most 
urgently  needed  to  facilitate  the  program,  what  kinds  of  food  products  would 
be  most  appropriate,  what  are  the  most  desirable  combinations  of  food  aid 
with  financial  and  technical  assistance,  and  other  matters  of  importance  to 
the  success  of  our  programs.    Such  a  Food  Aid  Coordinating  Commission  could 
be  a  major  contribution  by  FAO  toward  whatever  programs  were  being  carried 
out  bilaterally  by  various  nations,  and  would  thus  complement  the  pioneering 
work  it  is  doing  in  the  World  Food  Program. 

Once  this  goal  is  accepted  by  the  major  nations  of  the  world,  it 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  as  they  negotiate  commodity  arrangements 
which,  while  necessarily  directed  toward  certain  specific  and  limited  needs, 
would  also  take  into  account  the  larger  goal.    In  making  such  arrangements 
we  should  accept  the  principle  of  improving  market  opportunities  for 
efficient  producers  as  the  only  way  to  really  achieve  abundance.    We  should 
accept  the  principle  of  liberal  access  to  markets,  and  recognize  the  folly 
of  measures  that  would  promote  uneconomic  production.    We  should  recognize 
the  principle  of  equitable  sharing,  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  highly  de- 
veloped nations,  of  the  responsibility  for  providing  essential  food  aid  to 
developing  nations  in  order  to  fill  in  the  deficit  that  would  otherwise 
retard  their  economic  growth. 

If  we  can  take  these  first  steps  we  will  have  made  a  good  beginning. 
Agriculture  could  begin  to  transform  its  role  on  the  world  stage  from  one  of 
perplexities  and  problems  to  one  of  great  promise.     Surely  there  is  leadership 
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today  with  the  vision,  the  ability  and  the  common  sense  to  enable  us  to 
mobilize  our  best  thinking,  and  our  utmost  in  cooperative  effort,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  make  a  real  start  toward  overcoming  the  social,  cultural, 
political  and  economic  barriers  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  age  of  abund- 
ance that  modern  science  and  technology  have  made  possible. 

And  if  we  can  take  such  steps,  meaningfully  and  effectively,  we 
will  help  to  eliminate  many  causes  of  conflict  in  this  world.    Vie  will 
help  to  develop  mutual  understanding  of  the  growing  interdependence  that 
affects  every  nation  on  earth.    We  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  strengthening  of  progress,  freedom  and  peace. 
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^rj  DEC  2  4  1963 

V  n  A    1  ^  U  *N  WORLD  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

American  agriculture  is  playing  an  expanding  role  in  the  inter- 
national economy,  and  world  markets  are  of  increasing  importance  to 
American  agriculture.    Never  before  have  international  affairs  and  agri- 
cultural problems  been  more  closely  entwined. 

I  have  spent  the  past  week  in  Europe       in  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and 
Rome,  in  an  intensive  effort  to  represent  the  best  interests  of  U.S. 
agriciilture  and  the  American  economy  in  discussions  that  are  taking  place 
in  these  critical  weeks  of  decision  —  that  could  affect  the  future  course 
of  expanding  trade  and  higher  standards  of  living  in  the  free  world.  Our 
representatives  have  been  representing  these  same  interests  in  discussions 
looking  forward  to  next  spring's  GATT  negotiations. 

I  therefore  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the 
place  of  American  agriculture  in  world  affairs,  and  particularly  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  principles  for  which  the  United  States 
is  now  taking  a  firm  stand.    It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  American 
people  understand  the  importance  of  these  principles  —  that  they  realize 
how  much  is  at  stake,  both  for  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  for  economic 
progress  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  international  implementation 
of  these  principles. 

The  expanding  role  of  agriculture  in  the  U.S.  economy  is  high- 
lighted by  facts  and  figures  you  have  already  had  set  before  you  in  this 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  41st  Annual 
National  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference,  5:00  p.m.  (EST),  November  20, 
1963,  Jefferson  Auditorium,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  V/ashington, 
D.  C. 
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Outlook  Conference.    A  recapitulation  of  a  few  of  these  figures  and 
projections  is  in  order. 

U.  S.  agricultural  exports  have  risen  rapidly  over  the  last  few 
years.    Averaging  less  than  $k  billion  annually  in  the  late  50 's,  they 
have  been  over  $5  billion  annually  thus  far  in  the  60's,  and  are  projected 
to  pass  the  $6  billion  level  in  the  late  60's.    In  fact,  they  may  even 
approximate  that  $6  billion  in  the  current  year,  depending  on  the  extent 
to  which  U.S.  trade  meets  the  especially  high  demand  resulting  from  this 
year's  unusually  bad  weather  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Bloc  nations.    U.  S. 
farm  exports  now  exceed  those  of  Canada,  Australia  and  Argentina  combined. 

U.  S.  agricultural  exports  have  risen  not  only  quantitatively, 
but  also  proportionately.    Historically,  our  farm  exports  have  represented 
a  declining  share  or  our  total  exports,  but  this  trend  has  recently  been 
reversed.    We  have  been  working  hard  to  expand  our  agricultural  markets, 
and,  as  you  have  already  heard  in  previous  Outlook  papers,  farm  exports 
are  now  expanding  much  more  rapidly  than  other  exports.    The  agricultural 
share  of  total  exports  was  l8  percent  in  1953,  while  in  I962  it  represented 
2h  percent  of  total  exports. 

Agriculture's  share  of  total  U.S.  exports  can  and  should  in- 
crease still  further:    first,  because  of  our  efficiency  in  production; 
second,  because  of  the  world's  needs;  and  third,  because  in  the  long  run 
economic  progress  and  higher  standards  in  the  importing  countries  --  and 
I  speak  now  particularly  of  the  highly  developed  industrial  nations  of 
Western  Europe       will  depend  on  their  granting  of  access  to  their  markets 
of  agricultural  imports  from  countries  that  have  a  greater  comparative 
advantage  in  production. 
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I  believe  this  principle  of  the  economic  advantages  of  expanding 
international  trade  is  generally  recognized  by  the  importing  countries. 
But  they  —  like  we  —  have  problems  of  supporting  incomes  of  their  farmers. 
The  European  Economic  Community  is  now  trying  to  develop  a  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  that  will  meet  the  various  domestic  political  problems  of  the 
respective  countries  and  still  further  the  goal  of  a  closer  knit  community. 
The  direction  this  CAP  may  take  is  of  critical  importance  to  the  outlook 
for  American  agricultural  exports.    There  are  danger  signs.    Some  proposals 
now  under  active  consideration  in  the  EEC  would,  according  to  best  estimates 
from  information  now  available,  seriously  curtail  our  markets,  and  would 
mean  the  establishment  of  new,  highly  protective  barriers  in  Western  Europe. 

The  United  States  does  not  presume  to  interfere  with  domestic 
farm  programs  of  the  EEC  nations.    We  do,  however,  seek  to  remind  them 
of  their  international  obligations.    We  do  remind  them  that  one  year  ago 
the  agricTilture  members  of  the  OECD  agreed  at  Paris  on  the  following: 

"The  solution  of  domestic  agricultural  problems  should 
not  jeopardize  international  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts.   To  this  end,  member  countries  and  groups  of 
member  countries  should  formulate  their  agricultural 
policies  in  the  light  of  international  trade  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  of  domestic  considerations. 

"In  view  of  the  necessity  for  agricultural  producing 
nations  to  remain  acutely  aware  of  their  international 
responsibilities  in  the  trade  field,  they  should  avoid 
stimulating  uneconomic  production  which  jeopardize  the 
development  of  international  agricultural  trade." 

Whatever  domestic  agricultural  programs  they  may  choose,  we  do 
intend  to  press  for  continued  fair,  competitive  access  to  their  markets 
for  our  proportionate  share.    We  do  intend  to  emphasize  to  our  free  world 
partners  and  our  NATO  allies  that  our  ability  to  continue  to  make  our  very 
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substantial  contributions  to  that  partnership  and  that  alliance  con- 
tributions that  began  with  the  Marshall  Plan  and  that  include  Food  for 
Peace  and  other  assistance  all  over  the  free  world  —  our  ability  to  con- 
tinue these  contributions  depends  on  their  willingness  to  assure  us  access 
to  their  markets  in  order  that  we  can  achieve  a  balance  of  payments  position 
that  make  such  contributions  possible. 

We  do  intend  to  press  for  these  principles  of  access  to  markets 
and  expanding  trade  in  agricultural  products  in  all  of  the  forums  and 
negotiations  in  which  we  participate.    We  do  intend  to  point  out  that, 
with  the  kind  of  trading  arrangements  we  envisage  as  rational  develojsnents 
in  today's  world,  trade  and  aid  can  be  teamed  up  to  promote  economic  growth 
in  both  the  so-called  "developed"  as  well  as  the  developing  nations,  to 
the  end  that  we  can  make  a  reality  of  the  promise  of  abundance  that 
today's  science  and  technology  make  possible. 

We  hope,  and  will  continue  to  work,  for  conditions  that  will 
enable  us  to  expand  our  exports  of  farm  products.    Meanwhile  let  us  look 
at  what  effects  this  year's  (fiscal  1963-64)  record  exports  can  be  expected 
to  have  on  /^erican  agriculture, 

Wheat  exports  in  I963-6U  are  currently  estimated  at  one  billion 
bushels,  assuming  prospective  sales  of  about  200  million  bushels  to  the 
Soviet  Bloc.    This  would  be  about  350  million  bushels  more  than  was  ex- 
ported last  year.    These  larger  wheat  exports  and  a  slightly  smaller  wheat 
crop  this  year  will  permit  us  to  reduce  our  large  carryover  stocks  by  about 
k^O  million  bushels.    But  we  still  will  have  between  70O-80O  million  bushels 
on  hand  next  June  30.    Carryover  stocks  will  be  100-200  million  bushels 
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more  than  the  amount  we  need  to  carry  for  stabilization  and  security  re- 
serves.   We  will  have  ample  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  on  hand. 

Substantial  savings  in  government  costs  will  take  place  if 
wheat  stocks  decrease  by  the  expected  450  million  bushels.  Government 
costs  for  storage,  interest,  transportation,  and  moving  wheat  into  and 
out  of  storage  have  amounted  to  about  25  cents  a  bushel  a  year.    On  the 
average,  wheat  taken  over  under  government  programs  has  been  held  about 
five  years.    Thus,  total  government  costs  for  each  bushel  taken  over  have 
averaged  around  $1.25  a  bushel.    Therefore,  reduction  in  wheat  stocks  by 
450  million  bushels  this  year  could  mean  eventual  savings  in  government 
costs  for  storage,  transportation,  interest,  and  handling  of  $500-600 
million.    These  sales  also  mean  that  we  will  recover  most  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  wheat  when  we  took  it  over. 

Larger  agricultural  exports  i^ill  make  an  important  contribution 
to  improvement  of  our  balance  of  payments  position.    Total  commercial 
sales  for  dollars  may  advance    to  $k,2  billion  this  fiscal  year  as  compared 
with  $3.5  billion  last  year.    Wheat,  cotton,  and  soybeans  account  for  most 
of  this  expected  rise  in  dollar  sales. 

These  record  exports,  however,  do  not  significantly  change  the 
production,  price  and  income  problems  of  American  agriculture;  and  even 
the  prospect  of  expanding  exports  cannol;  standing  alone,  be  regarded  fs 
the  long-term  solution  of  our  agricultural  problems. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  recognize  that  the  high  level  of 
wheat  exports  this  year  will  be  the  result  of  extremely  poor  crop  condi- 
tions not  only  in  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe,  but  also  in  most  of  Weatern 
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Europe.    Although  unfavorable  conditions  could  occ\ir  next  year,  we  should 
base  our  plans  on  the  expectation  of  more  noimal  harvests  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  a  normal  long-run  level  of  wheat  exports. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  despite  poor  crops  in  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  world  wheat  production  in  I963  is  near  record  volume. 
Vie  also  need  to  recognize  that  recovery  of  wheat  production  to  previous 
levels  in  the  Soviet    Union  and  Eastern  Europe  may  occur  next  year.  In 
the  United  States,  spring  wheat  yields  per  seeded  acre  nearly  doubled 
from  the  drought  year  of  193^  to  1937 •    A  similar  change  is  i)ossible  in 
the  new  lands  area  of  the  Soviet  Union  next  year.    The  Soviet  Union  has 
had  annual  exports  of  175-225  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  substantial 
amounts  of  other  grains  in  recent  years.    It  may  well  again  become  an 
important  exporter  of  grain  during  the  next  few  years. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  note  that  the  expected  rise  in 
exports  of  wheat  is  small  compared  with  our  total  grain  production 
capacity.    This  year  we  will  harvest  about  I90  million  tons  of  wheat, 
rye,  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  sorghum  grain  from  about  153  niillion  acres. 
If  we  export  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  this  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  output  from  about  7  or  8  million  acres.    But  7  or  8 
million  acres  still  is  very  email  compared  with  the  acreeige  available  for 
increasing  grain  production.    We  have  about  25  million  acres  in  the  feed 
grain  program  and  also  other  acres  that  could  be  used  to  expand  grain 
production. 

The  best  information  we  have  available  indicates  that  a  net 
addition  of  hO  million  acres  of  cropland  would  readily  go  into  production 
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\sy  1967  in  absence  of  effective  land-use  adjustment  programs.  Crops 
would  again  "be  harvested  from  330  million  acres  or  more,  instead  of  the 
291  million  expected  this  year. 

Finally,  in  the  third  place,  we  need  to  remember  that  crop  yields 
axe  rising.    Our  agricultural  production  capacity  is  increasing.  Programs 
to  improve  farm  prices  and  incomes  and  to  achieve  an  agricultural  produc- 
tion pattern  that  is  balanced  with  market  outlets,  including  foreign  markets, 
will  be  essential  in  the  years  ahead.    This  highlights  the  crucial  importance 
of  our  vigorous  efforts  to  maintain  and  expand  our  access  to  markets  abroad. 

Me  need  to  consider  foreign  markets  both  in  the  developed 
countries  and  in  the  underdeveloped  countries.    About  two-thirds  of  our 
agricultural  exports  go  to  developed  countries  and  about  one -third  to  the 
underdeveloped.    G?his  also  is  true  of  total  exports.    Less  than  2  percent 
of  our  agricultural  exports  have  gone  to  Eastern  European  countries  in 
the  last  few  years. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  our  exports  are  distributed  between 
the  developed  and  underdeveloped  countries  in  about  the  same  way  as  total 
income.    Developed  coiintries  outside  the  United  States  (excluding  the 
Soviet  Bloc)  account  for  about  two-thirds  of  world  income  and  the  under- 
developed for  about  one- third.    Developed  and  underdeveloped  countries 
each  import  about  $20  worth  of  all  products  for  each  $100  of  income.  They 
import  from  the  United  States  about  $1  worth  of  agricultural  products  for 
each  $100  of  income.    Economic  growth  and  income  abroad  means  larger  foreign 
markets  for  agricultural  and  industrial  products  for  the  United  States. 
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In  the  last  decade,  imports  of  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
ducts by  foreign  countries  have  moved  upward  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
economic  growth  and  increases  in  income  abroad.    We  believe  this  also 
will  be  true  in  the  decade  ahead. 

If  incomes  and  imports  of  foreign  countries  increase  at  195O-6I 
rates,  total  agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States  would  increase  to 
$9-10  billion  dollars  by  I98O  or  nearly  double  the  amounts  in  the  last 
few  years.    The  developed  countries  would  be  importing  about  55  percent 
of  the  total  and  the  underdeveloped  about  percent. 

Much  depends  upon  what  we  do  to  build  foreign  markets.  Agri- 
cultural trade  will  not  be  increased  to  the  full  extent  possible  and 
desirable  without  both  effective  foreign  market  development  programs 
and  programs  to  promote  economic  growth  in  developing  countries. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  agricultural  production  capacity  in 
developed  countries  abroad  also  is  being  increased  by  modern  technology 
at  a    rate  more  rapid    than  growth  of  population  and  domestic  market  outlets. 
These  countries  face  farm  production,  price,  and  income  problems  similar 
in  many  respects  to  those  of  the  United  States.    On  the  other  hand,  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  not  increasing  as 
rapidly  as  necessary  for  accelerating  national  economic  growth.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  likely  to  do  so  for    some  years  ahead.     It  will  take  time  to  im- 
prove agricultural  technology  in  these  countries. 

Expanding  our  agricultural  trade  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis 
with  other  countries  requires  that  attention  be  given  to  the  following 
five  points: 
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1.  Development  of  domestic  agricultural  programs  that  support 
farm  prices  and  incomes  but  avoid  output  in  excess  of  quantities  that  can 
be  used.    We  recognize  that  other  countries  also  have  farm  price  and  income 
problems  when  advancing  technology  causes  farm  output  to  increase  more 
rapidly  than  market  outlets.    Countries  that  have  relied  upon  imports  to 
meet  a  substantial  part  of  their  requirements  for  agricultural  products 
may  find  it  convenient  to  satisfy  a  larger  part  of  their  requirements 

from  expanding  domestic  production.    VJhere  this  is  done  by  pursuing  pro- 
tectionist policies  for  domestic  agriculture  that  reduces  imports  from 
lower  cost  sources  abroad,  it  obviously  interferes  with  agricultural  trade 
expansion  and  the  international  specialization  in  agricultural  production 
required  for  improving  welfare  of  people  in  exporting  as  well  as  importing 
countries.    Thus  our  position  in  international  negotiations  it    that  other 
countries,  not  just  the  United  States  have  obligations  to  avoid  excessive 
agricultural  production  that  results  in  price- depressing  surpluses  in 
world  markets.    In  a  common  interest  in  better  international  economic  and 
political  relationships,  they,  too,  are  obligated  to  keep  access  to  their 
markets  open  to  efficient  producers. 

2.  Encouragement  of  multilateral  trade.    Freer  trade  policies, 
not  increased  impediments  to  trade,  are  required  for  rapid  economic  growth 
of  underdeveloped  as  well  as  developed  countries.    It  is  recognized  that 
removal  of  tariff  and  other  barriers  to  trade  must  be  a  gradual  process, 
in  order  that  appropriate  internal  adjustments  can  take  place,  and  that 
incomes  of  those  affected  can  be  protected.    At  the  same  time,  we  need  to 
move  ahead  with  gradual  reduction  of  tariff  and  other  barriers  to  expansion 
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of  foreign  trade.    The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  I962  provides  a  new  vehicle 
for  expanding  world  trade.    Agricultural  products  need  to  be  considered 
together  with  industrial  products.    V/e  have  insisted  upon  this  in  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  tariff  reduction  negotiations  that  will  get  underway 
\mder  GATT  next  May  in  Geneva,  S\^itzerland. 

It  is  often  said  that  trade  is  a  two-way  street.    Of  course,  a 
country  must  be  able  to  sell  abroad  in  order  to  buy  abroad.    But  inter- 
national trade  takes  place  on  numerous  streets.    International  trade  accounts 
are  not  balanced  on  a  simple  product-for-product  or  country -by- country 
basis.    Many  nations,  in  varying  degrees,  engage  in  bilateral  trading 
arrangements.    But  it  should  be  recognized  that  bilateral  trade  is  an 
inadequate  answer  to  modern  needs.    Bilateral  trading  violates  economic 
laws  of  comparative  advantage;  it  imposes  obstacles  to  the  optimum  alloca- 
tion of  the  world's  resources.    It  prevents  the  free  determination  of  the 
real  value  of  a  country's  currency.    By  limiting  competition,  it  imposes 
rigidities  upon  production  and  price  structures.    It  represents  a  closed, 
rather  than  an  open,  trading  society.    Only  through  the  multilateral 
approach  can  we  meet  the  needs  of  this  mid-Twentieth  Century. 

3.    Sharing  markets  with  one  another.    Completely  free  trade 
obviously  is  not  possible  immediately  or  even  desirable.    This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  agriculture  where,  in  the  absence  of  stabilization 
measures,  wide  variations  in  production  from  one  year  to  the  next  lead  to 
even  wider  variations  in  prices  for  farm  products.    Prices  of  agricultural 
products  in  international  markets  need  to  be  stabilized  to  avoid  cata- 
strophic fluctuations  in  export  earnings  that  otherwise  would  occur 
from  one  year  to  the  next  for  many  countries.     I  have  suggested  that 
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national  agricultural  policies  be  harmonized,  working  through  the  medium 
of  international  commodity  agreements  such  as  those  envisaged  in  the 
setting  up  of  GATT  Cereals,  Meat,  and  Dairy  Groups.    Measures  are  especially 
needed  to  stabilize  and  gradually  improve  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of 
the  less  developed  countries.    Many  underdeveloped  countries  rely  upon  agri- 
cultural and  other  primary  products  for  'JO-dO  percent  of  their  export 
earnings . 

k.    Food  aid  for  accelerating  economic  growth  in  underdeveloped 
countries.    Expanding  agricultural  production  capacity  in  the  developed 
countries  can  make  essential  contributions  to  economic  growth  of  under- 
developed countries.    As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  developing  countries 
find  it  difficult  to  expand  food  production  as  rapidly  as  required  to  keep 
pace  with  increased  demands  resulting  from  population  and  income  growth. 
V/e  have  a  humanitarian  interest  in  helping  less  fortunate  people  abroad. 
But  we  also  have  an  economic  interest  in  seeing  the  less  developed  countries 
achieve  economic  growth.    It  will  enable  them  to  become  better  markets  and 
better  trading  partners.    The  developed  countries  must  make  effective  use 
of  their  growing  agricultural  abundance  to  build  a  basis  for  increased 
trade  in  the  future,  in  the  great,  untapped  potential  markets  in  develop- 
ing nations. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  pioneer  in  providing  food  aid, 
and  certainly  the  experience  of  the  United  States  demonstrates  the  value 
of  aid  in  promoting  trade.    The  first  dramatic  program  of  aid  on  which 
the  United  States  embarked  was  the  Marshall  Plan.    The  nations  that  received 
assistance  under  that  program  are  now  among  our  best  customers.    Our  Food 
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for  Peace  program  has  already  resulted  in  substantial  market  gains.  Japan, 
a  former  beneficiary  of  Food  for  Peace,  is  now  the  largest  single  commercial 
purchaser  of  American  farm  products.    Other  countries  like  Spain,  Israel, 
Greece  and  Formosa,  are  becoming  cash  customers. 

If  the  developed  nations  of  the  world,  those  with  surplus  pro- 
ductive capacity  that  can  be  channeled  into  aid  for  rapidly  developing 
nations,  could  fully  realize  the  extent  to  which  such  aid  could  rapidly 
be  translated  into  an  expansion  of  commercial  trade,  a  coordinated  program 
could  be  developed.    Such  a  program  should  include  worldwide  liberalization 
of  trade.    It  should  include  a  sharing  among  all  the  prosperous,  highly 
developed  nations,  of  the  effort  to  provide  essential  aid  to  developing 
nations.    It  should  include  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  those  developing 
nations  to  export  products,  in  many  instances  primary  agricultural  products, 
and  it  should  therefore  provide  for  stabilization  of  prices  and  expansion 
of  markets  for  those  products.    It  would  both  impose  obligations  and  provide 
benefits  for  developed  and  developing  nations  alike. 

5.    Accelerating  progress  in  improving  agriculture  in  under- 
developed countries.    Efconomic  development  in  the  less  developed  countries 
will  require  more  than  food  aid  shipments.    Food    requirements  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  resulting  from  population  and  income  growth  are  expected 
to  increase  at  a  rate  around  h  percent  a  year.    The  bulk  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  people  in  underdeveloped  countries  still  will  need  to  come  from 
domestic  sources.    There  is  great  need  for  finding  ways  of  increasing 
agricultural  output  and  productivity  in  the  less  developed  regions.  Without 
it,  national  economic  growth  will  be  slow  if  not  impossible.  Agriculture 
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is  the  dominant  economic  sector  in  underdeveloped  countries,  accounting  for 
6O-80  percent  of  the  total  labor  force  and  for  nearly  half  of  national  in- 
come.   Emphasis  on  improving  the  handling,  marketing,  and  processing  of 
food  and  fiber  also  is  important  both  in  maximizing  the  contribution  of 
domestically  produced  farm  commodities  and  in  utilizing  food  aid  contribution 

We  are  faced  with  challenges  and  opportunities  for  service  in 
agricLilture  on  a  world-wide  basis  as  great  as  tljose  in  any  area.  Two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  the  Free  World  live  in  less  developed  countries.  The 
challenge  of  agriculture  in  these  countries  is  to  provide  adequate  nutrition 
for  the  people,  and  to  promote  economic  gro^rth  by  supplying  food  at  low 
cost,  by  releasing  workers  for  industry,  by  supplying  capital  for  other 
economic  sectors,  and  by  earning  foreign  exchange  through  exports. 

U.  S.  agriculture  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  contributing  to 
our  national  economic  growth  in  all  these  ways.    VJe  are  challenged  today 
to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  our  resources  for  technical  assistance 
and  food  aid  to  accelerate  agricultural  development  abroad  and  thereby 
contribute  to  national  economic  growth  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

I  believe  that  trade  and  aid,  together,  are  essential  if  American 
agriculture  is  to  maximize  its  contribution  toward  greater  prosperity  and 
higher  levels  of  living  both  at  home  and  abroad.    They    are  important 
aspects  of  the  whole,  complex  framework  within  which  we  seek  to  provide 
American  farmers  with  the . opportunity  to  earn  higher  incomes.    They  are 
indispensable  if  we  are  to  make  the  promise  of  abundance  a  reality  in 
this  world. 
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The  full  test  of  America's  humanitarian  spirit  is  still  ahead. 
Secretary  of  AgricultiAre  Orville  L.  Freeman  said  today. 

"The  American  people  during  the  last  decade  and  a  half  have  "been 
more  generous  with  their  wealth  of  food  and  f iher  than  any  nation  in  history; 
but  the  full  test  of  the  humanitarian  ism  which  made  possible  the  Food  for 
Peace  program  is  still  before  us^"  he  told  a  city-wide  Lutheran  Academy  in 
Baltimore. 

The  Academy  is  a  series  of  lectures  by  outstanding  Lutheran  laymen 
sponsored  by  all  Lutheran  churches  in  the  Baltimore  area. 

"when  the  United  States  launches  the  bi-partisan  Food  for  peace 
program  in  195^       with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  ^0  --  it  was  in  recognition 
of  the  moral  responsibility  of  a  nation  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  food 
to  combat  hunger  and  starvation  among  people  in  other  lands. 

"After  nearly  a  decade  of  experience  providing  food  for  millions 
in  over  100  countries,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  food  is  essential 
not  only  to  meet  hunger  of  the  stomach  but  also  to  satisfy  the  hunger  for 
growth  which  today  consumes  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

"As  we  turn  to  meet  this  hunger,  we  begin  to  realize  the  deeper 
meaning  of  Biblical  words : 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  St.  Lul^e 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  December  5,  I963,  8:00  p.m., 
EST. 
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Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters, 

For  you  will  find  it  after  many  days. 

Give  a  portion  to  seven,  or  even  to  eight. 

For  you  know  not  what  evil  may  happen  on  earth. 

(Ecclesiastes  11:1,2) 

"We  have  come  to  the  place  where  we  now  lmo\7  that  food  not  only 
is  a  weapon  to  strike  down  hunger  and  starvation,  but  also  can  be  an  instru- 
ment to  uproot  the  conditions  which  breed  hunger  and  starvation, 

"Thus,  in  Pakistan,  food  is  being  used  for  wages  to  build  schools  — 
and  schools  give  access  to  lmoi^"ledge.  In  Iran,  food  is  being  used  as  wages  to 
build  roads  —  and  roads  provide  the  means  for  commerce  to  begin.  In  Morocco, 
food  is  being  used  for  wages  to  build  irrigation  systems  and  these  improve- 
ments enable  the  agricultuiral  economy  to  grow.  In  India,  food  is  used  as  an 
instrument  to  halt  inflation  and  this  action  prevents  inflation  from 
eating  up  the  growth  in  personal  income. 

"In  91  nations  and  territories,  American- produced  food  is  being 
provided  for  kO  million  children  in  school  lunch  programs       and  adequate  diets 
mean  brighter,  more  attentive  students." 

Secretary  Freeman  emphasized  that  food  aid  alone  cannot  meet  the 
total  needs  of  the  developing  nations.    Technical  and  financial  assistance 
will  be  necessary  to  build  the  storage  and  transportation  facilities  for  an 
adequate  marketing  system,  or  the  schools,  hospitals  and  other  public  facilities 
a  growing  nation  requires.    Capital  investment  will  be  needed  to  help  assist 
an  industrial  economy  to  grow,  Mr,  Freeman  said. 
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"These  things  will  be  done^  because  they  must  be  done.    Arnold  Toynbee^  in 
a  recent  speech^  said  that  either  the  rich  nations  would  help  pull  the  poorer 
nations  to  their  level^  or  the  poorer  nations  would  pull  the  rich  nations  to 
their  level. 

"The  United  States_,  by  its  willingness  to  share  its  food  abundance  to 
combat  hunger^  has  taken  the  first  step.    But  as  the  developing  nations  begin 
to  experience  gro'x-rbh,  then  we  can  expect  an  even  greater  demand  for  food  to  be 
created       and  it  is  a  demand  which  must  be  met^  or  else  the  growth  which  created 
it  will  cease . " 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  as  personal  income  increases  in  the 
developing  nations,  the  demand  for  food  will  increase  at  an  even  faster  rate. 
If  this  demand  is  not  filled,  it  will  create  inflationary  pressures  which  will 
eat  up  any  real  increase  in  personal  income  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  overall 
U.  S.  aid. 

"With  continued  technical  and  financial  assistance,  the  developing  nations 
can,  by  1970,  overcome  with  their  own  resources  the  existing  nutritional  gap 
the  gap  which  now  causes  hunger  and  malnutrition.    But,  we  also  estimate  that  a 
second  and  additional  food  deficit  --an  economic  deficit  --  will  be  created  by 
increased  food  demands  of  people  with  more  money  to  spend. 

"Overall,  by  I980,  we  estimate  the  total  food  deficit  of  the  developing 
nations  will  be  about  $25  billion,  or  10  times  as  great  as  what  we  are  currently 
spending  on  our  Food  for  Peace  program  each  year. 

(more ) 
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"This,  then,  is  the  challenge  to  the  Merican  pec^le.    We  know  that  the 
developing  nations  face  an  enormous  food  deficit.    It  can  "be  filled  only  with 
food  —  not  with  technical  assistance,  not  with  capital  investment,  not  with 
any  amount  of  financial  aid       only  with  the  ability  of  the  American  farmer  and 
farmers  of  the  other  advanced  Western  Nations  to  produce  food  in  an  amazing 
abundance . 

"Will  we  have  the  courage  to  continue?    Will  we  have  the  strength  of 
character  to  recognize  that  Food  for  Peace  is  not  a  program  to  dispose  of 
surpluses,  hut  rather  a  realistic  effort  to  use  with  wisdom  the  abundance  we  have 
achieved? 

"I  believe  we  will..., I  pray  we  will. 

"For,  if  we  do,  we  will  find  that  our  abundance  returns  to  us  in  many  ways. 
We  vill  enable  the  farmer  to  use  his  unique  talents  and  abiiLities  more  fully.  We 
will,  by  assisting  the  developing  nations  to  emerge  with  stable  and  strong 
economies,  create  vast  new  commercial  export  markets  for  the  products  of  our 
farms  and  factories.    And  we  will,  by  helping  others  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
create  the  conditions  for  a  lasting  peace  among  free  people, 

"The  Bible  says  that  'Wisdom  is  better  than  the  weapons  of  war.'  And 
American  agriculture  has  given  us  opportunity  never  before  available  to  mankind 
to  prove  the  truth  of  that  promise . " 
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I  have  looked  forward  to  this  meeting,  for  it  comes  at  a  time  of 
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simming  up  and  at  a  time  of  action,  as  well.  It  is  a  time  to  sum  up  the 
record  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  greatest  leader  of  our  time,  as  he  worked 
for  the  farmer  and  for  rural  America. 

In  the  words  of  President  Johnson,  "No  words  are  sad  enough  to 
express  our  loss.    No  words  are  strong  enough  to  express  our  determination 
to  continue  the  forward  thrust  of  America  that  he  began... it  is  a  time  for 
action. " 

President  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  best  friends  the  American  farmer 
has  ever  had;    He  said  he  would  do  his  best  for  the  farmer,  and  as  the 
record  shows,  that  meant  results.    His  background  was  neither  rural  nor 
agricultural,  and  he  never  pretended  it  was.    He  was  not  that  kind  of  man. 
But  he  knew  people... he  knew  their  needs,  their  aspirations,  and  their 
interdependence . 

"The  interrelation  between  prosperity  on  the  farm  and  economic 
health  of  the  city  has  never  been  more  apparent,"  he  said. 

He  knew  and  appreciated  the  efficiency  of  American  farmers,  and 
the  abundance  they  created  for  Americans  and  the  people  of  the  developing 
countries.    He  said  "...our  farmers  deserve  praise,  not  condemnation;  and 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  Oklahoma 
Farmers  Ifciion,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  December  9^ 
1963>  7:30  p.m.,  GST. 
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their  efficiency  should  be  a  cause  for  gratitude,  not  something  for  which 
they  are  penalized." 

He  recognized  the  farmer  as  an  important  consumer  —  a  ^0  billion 
a  year  consumer  of  the  goods  and  services  of  non-farm  people,  and  potentially 
a  better  customer  of  business  and  industry. 

And  so  President  Kennedy  established  clearly  defined  goals  for 
agriculture. . .goals  which  kept  all  Americans,  as  well  as  farmers,  in  mind. 
He  said  he  would  seek  to  "...eliminate  the  hardship  and  suffering  which 
inadequate  returns  force  upon  so  many  of  our  farm  families;  ...reduce  our 
surpluses  to  manageable  proportions; .. .spur  our  nation's  economy;  ...assure 
the  consumer  of  stable  price  levels,"  and  expand  "...the  use  of  abundance." 

He  was  guided  by  a  deep  humanitarian  spirit.    His  first  executive 
order  increased  the  q.uantity  and  quality  of  food  being  distributed  to  needy 
American  families.    He  expanded  the  Food  for  Peace  program  to  reach  addi- 
tional millions  of  hungry  people  abroad. 

He  acted  quickly  when  disaster  threatened  the  family  farm.  The 
first  major  piece  of  legislation  enacted  in  I961  and  signed  by  president 
Kennedy  was  the  Emergency  Feed  Grain  program  to  strengthen  farm  income 
and  to  reduce  surpluses  and  taxpayer  costs. 

Legislative  and  administrative  action  followed  to  pave  the  way 
for  increased  farm  income,  expanded  credit  to  rural  people  including  senior 
citizens,  for  financing  rural  water  supply  systems,  for  speeding  up  conser- 
vation and  watershed  development,  for .recreation  and  other  improvements  of 
the  National  Forests,  for  a  direct  attack  on  rural  poverty,  and  for  the 
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development  of  community  facilities.    The  full  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  placed  behind  the  efforts  of  local  people  in  a  nationwide 
Rural  Areas  Development  Program. 

These  are  among  the  highlights  of  achievements  under  President 
Kennedy's  leadership  for  the  benefit  of  rural  and  urban  people: 

Use  of  Abundance 

USDA  Food  Distribution  programs  now  provide  one  in  six  Americans 
with  a  better  diet.    Where  six  commodities  were  provided  to  needy  families 
in  i960,  there  are  now  11  commodities;  where  3'7  million  persons  in  I960 
participated  in  the  program,  there  are  now  5.2  million;  where  there  was 
powdered  milk  and  corn  meal,  there  is  now  meat  and  other  high  protein  food. 

A  major  innovation  under  President  Kennedy  was  the  Pilot  Food 
Stamp  Program.    This  program  proved  so  successful  in  expanding  food  markets 
and  in  improving  diets  that  it  was  expanded  from  1^3,000  people  to  350,000  — 
from  eight  areas  to  kO  counties  and  three  large  cities  in  22  States.  There 
is  one  project  now  in  operation  on  the  Iron  Range. 

Agricultural  exports  set  a  new  record  in  1962  —  $5'1  billion  — 
compared  with  $3.5  billion  in  1959,  and  may  reach  $6  billion  this  year. 
Exports  sold  for  dollars  represent  about  70  percent  of  the  total. 

Hungry,  needy  people  reached  abroad  set  a  record  high  —  92  million, 
including  35  million  school  and  2  million  pre-school  children.    U.S.  food 
is  paying  a  part  of  the  wages  of  3.I  million  people  working  on  self-help 
economic  develoiment  projects  in  19  countries. 
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Managing  Supplies 

The  feed  grain  surplus,  which  had  built  up  progressively  for 
about  10  years,  was  reduced  first  in  I961,  and  in  each  succeeding  year. 
By  the  end  of  the  ciirrent  marketing  year,  this  carryover  will  have  dropped 
from  an  all-time  high  of  85  million  tons  to  about  59  million  tons,  a  re- 
duction of  nearly  one-third  within  three  years.    The  wheat  surplus,  which 
had  reached  a  record  1.^  billion  bushels  at  the  end  of  the  I960  crop 
marketing  year,  will  by  next  July  1... assuming  the  Russian  sales... have 
been  slashed  to  about  725  million  bushels,  the  lowest  level  since  1953 • 

Expanded  Credit  to  Rural  America 

A  record  $795  million  was  loaned  to  farmers  and  other  rural 
residents  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  fiscal  I963  —  more  than 
double  the  amount  loaned  during  fiscal  i960. 

USDA  credit  was  either  extended  for  the  first  time  or  continued 
to  more  than  227,000  farmers  or  other  rural  people. 

Rural  housing  was  greatly  expanded  in  fiscal  1963  when  USDA  made 
almost  20,000  loans  valued  at  $187  million  —  nearly  20  times  the  volume 
handled  in  fiscal  I960. 

USDA' 8  Senior  Citizens  housing  loan  program  was  started  during 
fiscal  1963,  and  almost  550  loans  were  made  to  farm  and  other  rural  residents 
62  years  or  older  to  construct  305  new  dwellings  averaging  $8,000  in  value, 
to  purchase  35  dwellings,  and  to  repair  150  residences. 

Indirect  benefits  of  the  rural  housing  program  had    a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  economy.    It  is  estimated  that  the  $187  million  advanced  for 
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various  housing  loans  in  I963  had  a  total  impact  of  nearly  15,000  man-years 
of  employment  and  millions  of  dollars  in  cash  as  the  "ripple  effect"  of 
these  loans  moved  through  the  Nation's  economy. 

Nearly  Uo^OOO  farm  and  other  rural  residents  will  soon  be  served 
by  modern  water  systems  for  the  first  time  as  the  result  of  $15  million  in 
loans  during  fiscal  1963  to  finance  community  water  systems  in  135  rural 
communities  in  28  States.    The  number  of  wa.ter  system    loans  has  been 
increased  nine-fold  during  the  past  three  years. 

For  the  first  time  in  fiscal  1963,  USDA  made  or  insured  loans  to 
individual  farmers  and  nonprofit  rural  associations  to  finance  recreation 
enterprises  to  help  meet  the  booming  demand  of  millions  of  Americans  for 
outdoor  recreation. 

More  Rural  Power 

USDA  approved  262  electric  loans  totaling  $3^1  million  in  fiscal 
1963,  compared  with  $26l  million  in  I962,  $275  million  in  1961,  and  $220 
million  in  i960. 

Developing  Resources  and  Putting  Them  to  Work  for  People 

Funds  made  available  for  small  watershed  protection  and  develop- 
ment were  increased  170  percent  since  I960.    The  watershed  program  was  ex- 
panded by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  to  provide  for  additional 
storage  of  water  for  municipal  and  industrial  use  and  for  recreational 
development . 

Over  22^1-  watershed  projects  were  approved  for  construction  and 
329  were  approved  for  planning  during  the  Kennedy  years  —  almost  as  many 
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as  in  the  previous  six  years.    Nearly  20  small  watershed  projects  approved 
for  operation  include  water  storage  for  recreation.    Public  recreation  areas 
are  being  planned  in  35  other  projects. 

Nearly  10,000  landowners  and  operators  established  one  or  more 
income-producing  recreation  enterprises  in  19^3 ^  to  provide  new  outdoor 
recreation  spots  for  the  American  family  seeking  open  space  and  to  provide 
new  sources  of  income  for  the  farm  family. 

To  meet  the  increased  demand  for  recreation  in  the  National 
Forests,  the  Department  built  8,700  new  family  camp  and  picnic  units  in  I963 
to  accommodate  ^,000  more  people.    In  addition,  168  other  recreation  sites 
were  developed. 

On  a  pilot  basis,  about  li|-0,000  acres  of  cropland  moved  into 
other  uses  during  the  fist  year  of  the  Cropland  Conversion  Program.  This 
shift  in  land  use  enabled  farmers  to  put  their  cropland  into  other  uses,  and 
also  produce  income  for  the  farm  family.    And  now  the  pilot  land  use  program 
has  progressed  to  the  point  where  a  nationwide  program  can  be  undertaken  to 
aid  farmers  convert  land  now  in  crops  to  such  other  long-range,  income- 
producing  uses  as  forests,  grasslands,  water  storage,  wildlife  habitat,  or 
recreational  development.    This  makes  far  more  sense  than  a  policy  to  make 
land  lay  idle. 

Farm  Income  Improved 

Through  new  farm  programs  and  the  reshaping  of  older  programs, 
net  farm  income  in  1961  was  $12.5  billion  and  in  I962  it  was  $12.6  billion, 
up  around  $900  million  from  i960.    Realized  net  income  per  farm  rose  from 
$2,961  in  i960  to  $3,^1^  in  I962  --  up  I5  percent.    HoLirly  returns  in 
agriculture  rose  from  90  cents  to  $1.0U  an  hour  for  all  farm  labor. 

(^ore)  usDA  i+15l+-63 


The  record  speaks  clearly  that  John  F.  Kennedy  kept  his  pledge 
to  the  farmers  --he  got  rural  America  moving  ahead.    Me  see  this  more 
clearly  nov  because  ve  can  look  back  to  where  we  were  when  we  began.  And 
this,  I  believe,,  is  a  lesson  for  us  all.    The  process  of  Government  is 
never  neat  and  tidy,  with  one  step  of  progress  clearly  following  another. 
Only  afterwards  when  the  record  is  written  does  it  appear  neat.    I  believe 
President  Kennedy  understood  this  truth  better  than  most,  and  this  under- 
standing sustained  the  calmness  and  determination  which  characterized  his 
Presidency. 

This  is  the  mark  of  a  pragmatic  man  who  seeks  answers  to  problems 
rather  than  arguments  over  slogans  and  dogmas.    He  recognized  that  there 
is  no  perfect  solution. . .no  neat  and  tidy  answer... to  the  problems  which 
science  and  technology  have  brought  to  agriculture.    These  are  forces  of 
great  change,  and  he  knew  the  farmer  and    the  rural  community  would  progress 
only  if  we  could  shape  change  in  ways  that  benefit  all  the  people. 

President  Kennedy  thoroughly  understood  that  rapid  and  irrever- 
sible changes  were  taking  place  in  American  agriculture.    He  had  begun  to 
outline  a  new  agricultural  policy  for  the  1960's  --  and  in  doing  so  he  often 
frustrated  his  critics,  especially  those  seeking  neatly  labeled  bins  in 
which  to  place  this  policy  or  that  program. 

The  reason  he  so  frustrated  his  critics  is  that  the  new  agricul- 
tural policy  is  much  broader  than  the  commodity  programs  which  have  always 
been  the  conventional  identification  for  farm  policies.     It  is  clear  that 
today  any  agricultural  policy  must  include  not  only  commodities. . .but  also 
community -wide  programs ...  and  policies  of  trade  and  aid.    We  are  moving,  there- 
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fore,  toward  an  agricultural  policy  for  rural  America  vhich  rests  on  these  tliree 
stabilizing  forces  --a  three-legged  seat  for  agriculture  and  rural  America. 

Tliis  triumvirate  is  the  legacy  of  a  pragmatist.    It  is  passed 
on  to  another  pragmatic  man  of  action  in  President  Johnson  vho,  in  his  message 
to  the  joint  session  of  the  Congress,  spoke  for  all  of  us. 

"It  iS;/.'  he  said,  "a  time  for  action.  .  .  Let  us  continue." 

Let  us,  then,  take  a  closer  look  at  the  three  legs. 

CoLimodity  Programs 

First,  there  are  the  commodity  programs  —  always  the  subject  for 
much  talk  and  more  than  a  normal  amount  of  confusion.    Let  me  malce  it  clear 
that  commodity  programs,  as  far  as  this  Administration  is  concerned,  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  family  farm.    The  open  secret  for  America's 
world  leadership  in  agriculture  is  the  family  farm  system,  and  we  intend 
to  continue  this  leadership  with  the  help  of  commodity  programs. 

Commodity  programs  are  not  welfare  programs,  or  relief  programs. 
They  are  the  farmers'  muscle  in  the  market  place       and  the  farmer  doesn't 
need  weaker  muscles,  he  needs  stronger  muscles.    As  long  as  agriculture 
is  forced  to  carry  the  heavy  burden  of  change  which  rapid  teclinological 
advances  brijig,  commodity  programs  \d.ll  be  necessary  for  even  the  most 
efficient  farmer. 

It  is  only  reasonable  and  fair  that  the  fcrmer,  who  provides  the 
American  consumer  with  an  abundance  of  food  at  the  lowest  real  cost  in 
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history,  to  be  able  to  earn  an  income  on  a  par  with  other  Americans. 
Commodity  programs  will  be  essential  to  this  goal  of  parity  of  income  so 
long  as  the  productive  capacity  of  agriculture  continues  to  exceed  our 
ability  to  consume,  sell  or  share  our  food  abundance  at  home  and  abroad. 

And  let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  speaking  here  of  parity  of  income. 
This  is  different  from  parity  of  price... far  different.  The  parity  ratio 
of  farm  prices  today  is  77  percent.  If  the  effects  of  the  commodity  pro- 
grams are  added  in,  the  parity  ratio  of  farm  prices  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  82  percent.  Our  goal  is  100  percent  of  parity  of  income,  for  the  farmer 
is  entitled  to  as  good  an  income  as  other  Americans.  Full  parity  of  income 
was  the  goal  of  President  Kennedy,  and  it  is  the  goal  of  President  Johnson. 

Don't  be  misled  the  next  time  the  enemies  of  commodity  programs  try 
to  undermine  your  confidence  by  talking  only  about  parity  prices.  Commodity 
programs  are  the  muscle  builders  for  parity  of  income ...  they  are  essential. 
As  long  as  the  farmer  has  the  ability  to  flood  the  market  place,  then  he 
is  always  in  danger  of  drowning  in  a  sea  of  economic  troubles.  And 
commodity  programs  are  the  strongest  muscle  he  has  to  protect  himself. 

The  major  commodity  problem  of  immediate  interest  here  is  wheat. 
We  estimate  that  net  farm  income  next  year  will  be  down  some  $600  million, 
mostly  because  of  lower  wheat  prices  which  result  from  the  decision  made 
in  the  referendum  held  last  May.    This  is  a  problem  which  concerns  me  deeply, 
as  it  did  President  Kennedy  and  as  it  does  President  Johnson.     I  have  dis- 
cussed this  problem  with  farmers  in  every  section  of  the  country,  most 
recently  in  a  series  of  Report  and  Review  meetings.    These  meetings  indicate 
to  me  that  four  out  of  five 'farmers  want  some  kind  of  wheat  program  to  re- 
place the  low  price  supports  coming  into  effect  next  year. 
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I  talked  with  President  Johnson  last  week  about  the  wheat  situation, 
and  he  indicated  then  his  strong  feelings  that  a  wheat  program  will  be 
necessary.    He  said  the  program  must  be  one  the  Congress  will  pass... that 
it  must  keep  costs  in  line  and  bring  surpluses  down.    It  is  clear  that  the 
Congress  is  more  receptive  to  a  wheat  program  than  it  would  have  been  last 
spring  —  but  it  is  also  clear  that  unified  farm  support  will  be  necessary 
in  a  Congress  where  urban  representatives  predominate . 

Trade  and  Aid 

The  second  leg  of  agriculture's  policy  seat  —  trade  and  aid  — 
holds  the  key  to  the  problems  which  neither  commodity  nor  community  programs 
can  reach  —  and  that  is  to  find  the  markets  to  match  the  productivity  of 
the  farmer. 

You  want  to  produce,  and  we  want  to  sell.    We  know  that  the  domes- 
tic market  for  food  will  grow  only  as  fast  as  our  population  increases .. .and 
farm  productivity  is  outrunning  population  today  and  will  do  so  as  far  as 
we  can  see  into  the  future . 

This  means  we  must  reach  out  for  new  markets,  and  strengthen  our 
position  in  present  world  markets.    It  meajas  we  are  going  out  aggressively 
to  sell.    It  means  that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  going  to  be  a  residual 
supplier,  and  we  are  developing  a  strong,  hard-hitting  market  development 
program  to  back  up  our  promise .    Currently  we  maintain  two  permanent  food 
trade  centers  overseas,  and  we  are  cooperating  with  over  hO  commodity 
groups  and  trade  associations  which  are  working  to  develop  markets  in 
over  50  nations.    Earlier  this  month  the  Department  sponsored  the  largest 
overseas  food  exhibition  in  history  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  response  was 
very  enthusiastic  from  both  American  exporters  and  European  consumers. 
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ve chose  Amsterdam  "because  of  its  location  within  the 
Common  Market,  a  $1.1  billion  meurket  for  the  food  and  fiber 
produced  by  the  American  farmer.    We  have  seen  our  efficient 
poultry  producers  denied  access  to  this  market,  and  we  are  fearful 
of  what  could  happen  if  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  also 
are  denied  access. 

President  Kennedy  was  determined  to  fight  hard  for  fair 
access  to  these  markets,  and  President  Johnson  will  be  as  tough 
and  as  determined.    We  intend  to  take  every  possible  step  to 
insure  that  export  sales  will  continxoe. .  .and  will  increase.  What 
we  seek  is  a  guarantee  of  fair  access  to  our  historic  markets, 
and  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  in  these  markets. 

As  we  seek  to  encourage  more  liberal  trside  policies  in 
eigriculture  —  as  we  m\ist  if  the  wheat  fsamer  is  going  to  find  the 
markets  he  needs  —  we  must  buy  if  we  expect  to  sell.    We  mast  be 
willing  to  practice  what  we  preach.    I  believe  we  have  thus  far, 
for  we  currently  Import  farm  products  worth  over  $2  billion  each 
year  which  ccanpete  with  our  own  dOTiestic  producers. 

But  we  do  hear  from  time  to  time  from  those  who  want 
to  raise  barriers  to  outside  competition.    We  cannot  insist, 
however,  that  others  lower  trade  bsurriers  while  we  raise  them  here 
at  home.    Particularly  in  recent  days  we  hear  that  beef  imports  are 
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causing  the  current  low  market  price  level,  and  that  we  should 
protect  \.he  cattleman.    There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  a 
short-term    over -expansion  in  fed  beef  --  too  many  steers  on  the 
range,  too  many  fed  steers  in  feeder  pens,  too  many  overweight 
steers  sent  to  slaughter  —  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  current 
market  situation. 

Imports  do  have  a  limited  effect,  but  it  would  be 
relatively  unnoticed  were  it  not  for  the  current  overproduction  of 
fed  steers.    This  means  we  need  to  keep  our  balance  and  not  act 
irresponsibly  and,  in  the  process,  hurt  agriculture  in  general. 
Let  us  be  sure  we  know  what  we  are  doing  —  and  not  bite  off  our 
nose  to  spite  our  face. 

Instead,  in  this  situation,  let  us  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  are  willing  to  give  what  we  ask  in  ret\irn  and 
that  is  fair  competitive  access.    One  way  to  do  this  and  still 
help  the  cattleman  might  be  to  seek  to  negotiate  a  guaranteed 
access  to  a  share  of  the  U.S.  market  —  together  with  a  share  of 
its  growth       for  those  nations  whose  cattlemen  rely  on  American 
markets  Just  as  the  Oklahoma  wheat  grower  relies  on  markets  in 
Western  Europe. 

These  questions,  and  the  concern  over  the  direction  of 
world  trade  policies,  should  not  obscure  the  real  accomplish- 
ments of  what  has  been  done  to  expand  trade.    We  anticpate  that 
1963  will  be  a  banner  year  for  farm  exports.    If  the  Russian 
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wheat  sales  uiaterialize,  farm  exports  ccaild  exceed  $6  billion.  In 
any  event,  exports  are  going  to  come  close  to  that  mark.  Considering 

that  the  previous  record  was  $5.1  billion,  1963  marks  a  decisive  step 
forward  - 

But,  important  as  this  progress  is,  the  real  future  export  markets 
for  America's  growing  agricultural  production  can  only  be  found  among  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world  which  now  are  not  part  of  the  commercial 
stream  of  trade ^    Thus,  what  we  do  currently  through  food  aid  smd  through 
technical  and  economic  assistance  to  help  these  nations  develop  stable 
and  secure  economies,  will  return  to  us  many  times  over  in  the  form  of 
commercial  trade  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  means  that  if  we  are  to  find  the  markets  necessary  to  use 
the  productive  capacity  of  American  agriculture,  then  we  shoiild  be  prepared 
for  the  next  10  to  20  years  to  help  develop  the  potentially  huge  markets  in 
South  America,  in  Africa  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Only  a  combination  of  trade  and  aid  will  provide  the  answer,  for 
if  the  developing  nations  are  to  trade  they  will  need  to  grow  economically... 
and  this  growth,  in  tiirn,  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  food  aid.  The 
strategy  of  food  aid,  then^  is  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  developing  nations 
*.  .  ,and  that  development  in  turn  means  markets  for  the  agriculture  of  the 
highly  developed  nations. 

The  third  leg  of  the  policy  seat  for  agriculture  and  rural  America 
are  programs  designed  for  the  rural  communities .. .and,  for  the  most  part, 
centered  in  what  is  called  Rural  Areas  Development.    This  far  reaching 
program  is  the  first  coherent  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  commodity 
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or  trade  program  will,  in  the  near  future,  provide  job  opport^mities  for 
all  the  children  in  rural  America  in  the  communities  where  they  are  growing 
up.    A  stark  reminder  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  is  that  70  percent 
of  those  who  left  rural  America  during  the  1950 's  were  young  people  21  and 
under .    RAD  also  recognizes  that  no  commodity  program  will  bring  parity  of 
income  to  the  farmer  on  a  less  than  adequate  farm.    Other  means  are  needed, 
either  to  help  such  farmers  acquire  adequate  size  operations  or  to  develop 
new  and  more  profitable  uses  for  their  land  and  water  resources  --in 
combination  with  farming,  outside  supplementary  employment  or  as  a  wholly 
new  enterprise . 

President  Kennedy  recognized  this  problem,  and  he  acted  quickly. 
The  legislation  which  resulted,  and  which  led  to  RAD,  will  be  recorded  as 
one  of  his  greatest  contributions  in  agriculture.    Jim  Patton,  your  national 
president,  has  rightly  called  these  programs  in  RAD  an  answer  to  the  need 
to  'recapitalize"  rural  America. 

President  Johnson  has  placed  his  full  support  behind  RAD  as  an 
effort  to  eliminate  rural  poverty,  as  well  as  to  attack  the  causes  of  rural 
poverty  before  they  are  able  to  work  their  devastation.    RAD,  then,  is  a 
series  of  programs  and  services  designed  to  assist  the  rural  community  and 
the  farmer  to  expand  the  range  of  job  and  income  opportunities  available 
to  those  who  live... and  want  to  live... in  rural  America. 

Many  parts  of  the  RAD  program  are  very  familiar  to  you,  particularly 
those  dealing  with  the  small  watershed  program  and  other  soil  conservation 
programs.    You  Imow  the  value  of  these  programs  very  well,  for  Oklahoma  is 
a  national  leader  in  this  field.    Soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
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cover  the  entire  State.    There  are  132  watershed  projects  either  authorized 
for  planning  or  pending  here.    The  Oklahoma  legislature,  as  you  know, 
appropriates  some  $850,000  to  assist  these  soil  and  water  conservation  efforts, 
one  of  the  outstanding  State  responses  in  the  Nation. 

The  example  of  what  Duncan,  Okla.,  has  done  as  a  result  of 
the  Wildhorse  Creek  watershed  illustrates  what  we  hope  to  achieve  through 
RAD.    This  watershed  project,  by  assuring  flood  control  and  adequate  water 
supplies,  enabled  refineries  and  oilfield  service  companies  to  plan  and 
carry  expansions  worth  $9  million.    Farm  income  in  the  county  is  up 
$1  million  a  year,  and  retail  sales  in  Duncan  rank  it  seventh  highest  in 
the  S.tate  —  although  it  is  sixteenth  in  population. 

These  soil  and  water  conservation  programs  have  been  expanded  to 
utilize  the  multiple  benefits  of  soil  and  water.    Income  producing  water- 
based  recreation  projects,  together  with  industrial  and  municipal  uses,  for 
water  impounded  in  watersheds  have  meant  new  economic  life  to  rural 
communities . 

Credit  programs  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
expanded  to  provide  rural  housing  loans  to  non-farm  rural  residents.  A 
special  housing  loan  program  geared  to  the  need  of  the  older  rural 
resident  has  stimulated  the  economy  of  rural  communities  at  the  same  time 
it  has  met  a  great  human  need. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  designed  for  the  individual  farmer, 
there  are  new  programs  enacted  in  19^2  which  expand      the  services  of  the 
USDA  to  assist  the  whole  rural  community.    One  provides  for  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  projects  designed  so  a  group  of  farmers, 
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or  of  farmers  and  residents  of  rural  towns,  can  join  together  to  develop 
new  opportunities  for  needed  outdoor  recreation.    A  number  of  these 
projects  already  have  been  authorized  for  planning,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  small  watershed  program,  we  hope  to  have  planning  teams  in  the  field 
very  soon  to  begin  work. 

Another  new  tool  to  fight  conditions  of  rural  poverty  are  Rura.JL 
Renewal  projects.    These  are  designed  especially  for  areas  where  natural 
resources  are  grossly  under -developed,  where  the  pattern  of  land  use 

hobbles  the  ability  of  people  to  improve  their  income  opportunities,  and 

rebuilding 

where,  as  with  urban  renewal  programs,  the- need  is  basic  renovation  and/ 
involving  a  large  area.    These  projects  will  be  carried  out  by  legally constitued, 
local  government  units  involving  a  large  area  which  would  initiate  programs 
to  make  the  land  more  productive,  to  construct  water  and  sanitation 
facilities,  encourage  industrial  development  and  stimulate  the  construction 
of  private  and  public  outdoor  recreation  facilities  over  a  broad  area. 

The  third  new  program,  and  one  which  relates  to  the  individual 
farmer,  is  the  Cropland  Conversion  Program.    It  is  designed,  through  long- 
term  agreements,  to  assist  farmers  to  substitute  grassland  and  trees... 
wildlife  and  recreation  uses... on  land  that    has  been  producing  crops  now 
in  surplus.    It  would  include  cost-sharing,  technical  assistance  and  other 
aid  during  the  transition  period.    Cropland  Conversion  is  designed  to  find 
new  uses  for  land,  as  opposed  to  the  idle  acres  concept  of  previous  programs. 

Rural  Areas  Development,  then,  is  a  broad  array  of  programs,  all 
focussing  on  the  needs  of  the  rural  community.    It  is  a  conservation  program 
to  help  meet  the  conditions  which  the  drought  of  opportunity  has  created  in 
rural  America.    Consider  it  this  way. 
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The  average  citizen  today  spends  less  than  19  percent  of  his  take 
home  pay  for  food  --a   truly  amazing  tribute  to  the  American  farmer. 
However^  in  reaching  this  state  of  agricultural  development,  we  have  found 
that  we  can  over-satisfy  our  needs  for  some  farm  products  while  at  the 
same  time  other  needs  of  our  people  which  only  rural  resources  and  rural 
people  can  fulfill  go  unsatisfied. 

And  there  are  such  growing  needs,  largely  of  a  different  sort 
than  we  have  known  before.    Primary  among  these  is  the  need  for  outdoor 
recreation       for  land  and  water  to  meet  the  rapidly  expanding  demand 
which  is  the  product  of  increased  leisure,  increased  income  and  better 
transportation . 

Those  who  value  our  soil  and  water,  and  who  seek  to  conserve 
these  resources,  should  recognize  that  these  new  needs  are  converging 
on  us  at  a  time  when  the  crisis  point  has  been  reached  in  general 
agricultural  policy.    The  question  is  basically  one  for  the  conservationist: 
how  are  we  to  use  our  land  and  water  resources  to  serve  people... in 
urban  as  well  as  rural  America?    How  are  we  to  meet  the. challenge  which 
the  drought  of  opportunity  has  presented  to  rural  America? 

President  Kennedy,  in  one  of  the  last  executive  orders  he  signed, 
gave  his  answer.    He  directed  that  a  Cabinet  level  Committee  on  Rural 
Development  be  established  to  put  the  full  force  of  the  Federal  Government 
not  just  the  Department  of  Agriculture       behind  the  local  rural  development 
efforts . 


Thus,  he  placed  the  third  leg  of  the  new  agricultural  policy 
firmly  in  place. 
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And  President  Johnson  has  called  us  all  to  action. . .not  just  the 
executive  agencies .. .not  just  the  Congress .. .but  all  of  us  'to  continue 
the  forward  thrust  of  America.'' 

I  ask  your  help,  as  we  continue  progress  toward  an  agricultural 
policy  which  sustains  the  family  farm,  which  encourages  the  growth  of  the 
rural  community  and  which  enables  us  to  seek  new  markets  both  today  and 
in  the  future  for  the  productive  capacity  of  American  agriculture . 

With  your  help,  and  only  with  your  help,  the  drought  of 
opportunity  in  rural  America  can  be  ended. 
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/♦y^  /f^5  It  is  good  to  be  "back  home  among  good  friends  again.    During  the 

past  two  veeks       in  many  ways  the  most  sorrowful  two  weeks  of  my  life  — 
I  felt    the    strong    desire  to    seek  the    compenionahip    of  old  and 
trusted  friends.    I  suspect  that  the  tragedy  which  befell  the  Nation  on 
November  22  affected  a  great  many  people  in  this  same  way.    It  was  too 
great  a  loss... too  sudden  a  void... to  bear  alone.    I  had  come  to  feel  a 
deep  personal  affection  as  well  as  admiration  for  John  F.  Kennedy  as  a 
person  and  as  a  friend... and  as  a  leader  —  the  greatest  leader  of  our  time. 

He  was  one  of  the  best  friends  the  American  farmer  has  ever  had. 
I  recall  that  hardly  more  than  three  years  ago  he  visited  GTA  headquarters 
on  Snelling  Avenue  and  pledged  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  farmer  --a 
pledge  which  he  kept. 

He  said  he  would  do  his  best,  and  as  the  record  shows,  that  meant 
results.    His  background  was  neither  rural  nor  agricultural,  and  he  never 
pretended  it  was.    He  was  not  that  kind  of  man.    But  he  knew  people. .  .he 
knew  their  needs,  their  aspirations,  and  their  interdependence. 

"The  interrelation  between  prosperity  on  the  farm  and  economic 
health  of  the  city  has  never  been  more  apparent,"  he  said. 

He  knew  and  appreciated  the  efficiency  of  American  farmers,  and 
the  abundance  they  created  for  Americans  and  the  people  of  the  developing 
countries.    He  said  "...our  farmers  deserve  praise,  not  condemnation;  and 
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their  efficiency  should  be  a  cause  for  gratitude,  not  something  for  which 
they  are  penalized. " 

He  recognized  the  farmer  as  an  important  consumer  —  a  $40  billion 
a  year  consumer  of  the  goods  and  services  of  non-farm  people,  and  potentially 
a  better  customer  of  business  and  industry. 

And  so  President  Kennedy  established  clearly  defined  goals  for 
agriculture. . .goals  which  kept  all  Americans,  as  well  as  farmers,  in  mind. 
He  said  he  would  seek  to  "...eliminate  the  hardship  and  suffering  which 
inadequate  returns  force  upon  so  many  of  our  farm  families;  ...reduce  our 
surpluses  to  manageable  proportions spur  our  nation's  economy;  ...assure 
the  consumer  of  stable  price  levels,"  and  expand  "...the  use  of  abundance." 

He  was  guided  by  a  deep  humanitarian  spirit.    His  first  executive 
order  increased  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  being  distributed  to  needy 
American  families.    He  expanded  the  Food  for  Peace  program  to  reach  addi- 
tional millions  of  hiingry  people  abroad. 

He  acted  quickly  when  disaster  threatened  the  family  farm.  The 
first  major  piece  of  legislation  enacted  in  I961  and  signed  by  President 
Kennedy  was  the  Emergency  Feed  Grain  program  to  strengthen  farm  income 
and  to  reduce  surpluses  and  taxpayer  costs. 

Legislative  and  administrative  action  followed  to  pave  the  way 
for  increased  farm  income,  expanded  credit  to  rural  people  including  senior 
citizens,  for  financing  rural  water  supply  systems,  for  speeding  up  conser- 
vation €ind  watershed  development,  for  recreation  and  other  improvements  of 
the  National  Forests,  for  a  direct  attack  on  rural  poverty,  and  for  the 
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development  of  connniinity  facilities.    The  full  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  placed  behind  the  efforts  of  local  people  in  a  nationwide 
Rural  Areas  Developnent  Program. 

These  are  among  the  highlights  of  achievements  under  President 
Kennedy's  leadership  for  the  benefit  of  rural  and  urban  people: 

Use  of  Abundance 

USDA  Food  Distribution  programs  now  provide  one  in  six  Americans 
with  a  better  diet.    Where  six  commodities  were  provided  to  needy  families 
in  i960,  there  are  now  11  commodities;  where  3«7  million  persons  in  i960 
participated  in  the  program,  there  are  now  5.2  million;  where  there  was 
powdered  milk  and  corn  meal,  there  is  now  meat  and  other  high  protein  food. 

A  major  innovation  under  President  Kennedy  was  the  Pilot  Food 
Stamp  Program.    This  program  proved  so  successful  in  expanding  food  markets 
and  in  improving  diets  that  it  was  expanded  from  143,000  people  to  350,000  — 
from  eight  areas  to  ko  coiinties  and  three  large  cities  in  22  States.  There 
is  one  project  now  in  operation  on  the  Iron  Range. 

Agricultural  exports  set  a  new  record  in  1962       $5.1  billion  -- 
compared  with  $3.5  billion  in  1959,  and  may  reach  $6  billion  this  year. 
Exports  sold  for  dollars  represent  about  70  percent  of  the  total. 

Hungry,  needy  people  reached  abroad  set  a  record  high  --  ^2  million, 
including  35  million  school  and  2  million  pre-school  children.    U.S.  food 
is  paying  a  part  of  the  wages  of  3*1  million  people  working  on  self-help 
economic  developnent  projects  in  19  countries. 
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Managing  Supplies 

The  feed  grain  surplus,  which  had  huilt  up  progressively  for 
about  10  years,  was  reduced  first  in  19^1,  and  in  each  succeeding  year. 
By  the  end  of  the  current  marketing  year,  this  carryover  will  have  dropped 
from  an  all-time  high  of  85  million  tons  to  about  59  million  tons,  a  re- 
duction of  nearly  one-third  within  three  years.    The  wheat  surplus,  which 
had  reached  a  record  1.4  billion  bushels  at  the  end  of  the  I960  crop 
marketing  year,  will  by  next  July  1... assuming  the  Russian  sales... have 
been  slashed  to  about  725  million  bushels,  the  lowest  level  since  1953* 

Expanded  Credit  to  Rural  America 

A  record  $795  million  was  loaned  to  farmers  and  other  rural 
residents  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  fiscal  I963  —  more  than 
double  the  amount  loaned  during  fiscal  i960. 

USDA  credit  was  either  extended  for  the  first  time  or  continued 
to  more  than  227,000  farmers  or  other  rural  people. 

Rural  housing  was  greatly  expanded  in  fiscal  I963  when  USDA  made 
almost  20,000  loans  valued  at  $187  million  —  nearly  20  times  the  volume 
handled  in  fiscal  1960. 

USDA '8  Senior  Citizens  housing  loan  program  was  started  during 
fiscal  1963,  and  almost  550  loans  were  made  to  farm  and  other  rural  residents 
62  years  or  older  to  construct  305  new  dwellings  averaging  $8,000  in  value, 
to  purchase  35  dwellings,  and  to  repair  150  residences. 

Indirect  benefits  of  the  rural  housing  program  had    a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  economy.    It  is  estimated  that  the  $187  million  advanced  for 
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various  housing  loans  in  I963  had  a  total  impact  of  nearly  15,000  man-years 
of  employment  and  millions  of  dollars  in  cash  as  the  "ripple  effect"  of 
these  loans  moved  through  the  Nation's  economy. 

Nearly  itO,000  farm  and  other  rural  residents  will  soon  be  served 
by  modern  water  systems  for  the  first  time  as  the  result  of  $15  million  in 
loans  during  fiscal  I963  to  finance  community  water  systems  in  I35  rural 
communities  in  28  States.    The  number  of  water  system    loans  has  been 
increased  nine-fold  during  the  past  three  years. 

For  the  first  time  in  fiscal  19^3,  USDA  made  or  insured  loans  to 
individual  farmers  and  nonprofit  rural  associations  to  finance  recreation 
enterprises  to  help  meet  the  booming  demand  of  millions  of  Americans  for 
outdoor  recreation. 

More  Rural  Power 

USDA  approved  262  electric  loans  totaling  $34l  million  in  fiscal 
1963,  compared  with  $26l  million  in  I962,  $275  million  in  1961,  and  $220 
million  in  i960. 

Developing  Resources  and  Putting  Them  to  Work  for  People 

Funds  made  available  for  small  watershed  protection  and  develop- 
ment were  increased  I70  percent  since  I960.    The  watershed  program  was  ex- 
panded by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962  to  provide  for  additional 
storage  of  water  for  municipal  and  industrial  use  and  for  recreational 
development . 

Over  22k  watershed  projects  were  approved  for  construction  and 
329  were  approved  for  planning  during  the  Kennedy  years  —  almost  as  many 
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as  in  the  previous  six  years.    Nearly  20  small  watershed  projects  approved 
for  operation  include  water  storage  for  recreation.    Public  recreation  areas 
are  being  planned  in  35  other  projects. 

Nearly  10,000  landowners  and  operators  established  one  or  more 
income-producing  recreation  enterprises  in  19^3 ^  "to  provide  new  outdoor 
recreation  spots  for  the  American  family  seeking  open  space  and  to  provide 
new  sources  of  income  for  the  farm  family. 

To  meet  the  increased  demand  for  recreation  in  the  National 
Forests,  the  Department  built  8,700  new  family  camp  and  picnic  units  in  19^3 
to  accommodate  4o,000  more  people.     In  addition,  l68  other  recreation  sites 
were  developed. 

On  a  pilot  basis,  about  liK),000  acres  of  cropland  moved  into 
other  uses  during  the  fist  year  of  the  Cropland  Conversion  Program.  This 
shift  in  land  use  enabled  fanners  to  put  their  cropland  into  other  uses,  and 
also  produce  income  for  the  farm  family.    And  now  the  pilot  land  use  program 
has  progressed  to  the  point  where  a  nationwide  program  can  be  undertaken  to 
aid  farmers  convert  land  now  in  crops  to  such  other  long-range,  income - 
producing  uses  as  forests,  grasslands,  water  storage,  wildlife  habitat,  or 
recreational  development.    This  makes  far  more  sense  than  a  policy  to  make 
land  lay  idle. 

Farm  Income  Improved 

Through  new  farm  programs  and  the  reshaping  of  older  programs, 
net  farm  income  in  I961  was  $12.5  billion  and  in  I962  it  was  $12.6  billion, 
up  around  $900  million  from  i960.    Realized  net  income  per  farm  rose  from 
$2,961  in  i960  to  $3,^1^  in  1962  —  up  I5  percent.    Ho\irly  returns  in 
agriculture  rose  from  90  cents  to  $1.0^+  an  hour  for  all  farm  labor. 
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The  record  speaks  clearly  that  John  F.  Kennedy  kept  his  pledge 
to  the  farmers  —  he  got  rural  America  moving  ahead,    V/e  see  this  more 
clearly  now  because  we  can  look  back  to  where  we  were  when  we  began.  And 
this J  I  believe,  is  a  lesson  for  us  all.    The  process  of  Government  is 
never  neat  and  tidy,  with  one  step  of  progress  clearly  following  another. 
Only  afterwards  when  the  record  is  written  does  it  appear  neat.    I  believe 
President  Kennedy  understood  this  truth  better  than  most,  and  this  under- 
standing sustained  the  calmness  and  determination  which  characterized  his 
Presidency. 

This  is  the  mark  of  a  pragmatic  man  who  seeks  answers  to  problems 
rather  than  arguments  over  slogans  and  dogmas.    He  recognized  that  there 
is  no  perfect  solution. .  .no  neat  and  tidy  answer...  to  the  problems  which 
science  and  technology  have  brought  to  agriculture.    These  are  forces  of 
great  change,  and  he  knew  the  fanner  and    the  rural  community  would  progress 
only  if  we  could  shape  change  in  ways  that  benefit  all  the  people. 

President  Kennedy  thoroughly  understood  that  rapid  and  irrever- 
sible changes  were  taking  place  in  American  agriculture.    He  had  begun  to 
outline  a  new  agricultural  policy  for  the  1960's  —  and  in  doing  so  he  often 
frustrated  his  critics,  especially  those  seeking  neatly  labeled  bins  in 
which  to  place  this  policy  or  that  program. 

The  reason  he  so  frustrated  his  critics  is  that  the  new  agricul- 
tural policy  is  much  broader  than  the  commodity  programs  which  have  always 
been  the  conventional  identification  for  farm  policies.    It  is  clear  that 
today  any  agricultural  policy  must  include  not  only  commodities. . .but  also 
community-wide  programs ...  and  policies  of  trade  and  aid.    We  are  moving,  there- 
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fore,  toward  an  agricultural  policy  for  rural  America  which  rests  on  these  3 
stabilizing  forces  —  a  three-legged  seat  for  agriculture  and  rural  America. 

This  triumvirate  is  the  legacy  of  a  pragmatist.    It  is  passed  on 
to  another  pragmatic  man  of  action  in  President  Johnson  who,  in  his  message  to 
the  joint  session  of  the  Congress,  spoke  for  all  of  us*    He  said  "no  words  are 
sad  enough  to  express  our  loss.    No  words  are  strong  enough  to  express  our 
determination  to  continue  the  forward  thrust  of  America  that  he  began." 

"It  is,"  he  said,  "a  time  for  action... Let  us  continue." 

Let  us,  then,  take  a  closer  look  at  the  three  legs. 

Commodity  Programs 

First,  there  are  the  commodity  programs  —  always  the  subject  for 
much  talk  and  more  than  a  normal  amount  of  confusion.    Let  me  make  it  clear 
that  commodity  programs,  as  far  as  this  Administration  is  concerned,  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  family  farm.    The  open  secret  for  America's 
world  leadership  in  agriculture  is  the  family  farm  system,  and  we  intend 
to  continue  this  leadership  with  the  help  of  commodity  programs. 

Commodity  programs  are  not  welfare  programs,  or  relief  programs. 
They  are  the  farmers'  muscle  in  the  market  place  —  and  the  farmer  doesn't 
need  weaker  muscles,  he  needs  stronger  muscles.    As  long  as  agriculture 
is  forced  to  carry  the  heavy  burden  of  change  which  rapid  technological 
advances  bring,  commodity  programs  will  be  necessary  for  even  the  most 
efficient  farmer. 

It  is  only  reasonable  and  fair  that  the  fai-msr,  who  provides  the 
American  consumer  with  an  abundance  of  food  at  the  lowest  real  cost  in 
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history,  to  be  able  to  earn  an  income  on  a  par  vith  other  Americans. 
Commodity  programs  will  be  essential  to  this  goal  of  parity  of  income  so 
long  as  the  productive  capacity  of  agriculture  continues  to  exceed  our 
ability  to  consume,  sell  or  share  our  food  abundance  at  home  and  abroad. 

And  let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  speaking  here  of  parity  of  income. 
This  is  different  from  parity  of  price... far  different.  The  parity  ratio 
of  farm  prices  today  is  77  percent.  If  the  effects  of  the  commodity  pro- 
grams are  added  in,  the  parity  ratio  of  farm  prices  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  82  percent.  Our  goal  is  100  percent  of  parity  of  income,  for  the  farmer 
is  entitled  to  as  good  an  income  as  other  Americans.  Full  parity  of  income 
was  the  goal  of  President  Kennedy,  and  it  is  the  goal  of  President  Johnson. 

Don't  be  misled  the  next  time  the  enemies  of  commodity  programs  try 
to  undermine  your  confidence  by  talking  only  about  parity  prices.  Commodity 
programs  are  the  muscle  builders  for  parity  of  income ...  they  are  essential. 
As  long  as  the  farmer  has  the  ability  to  flood  the  market  place,  then  he 
is  always  in  danger  of  drowning  in  a  sea  of  econcanic  troubles.  And 
commodity  programs  are  the  strongest  muscle  he  has  to  protect  himself. 

The  major  commodity  problem  of  immediate  interest  here  is  wheat. 
We  estimate  that  net  farm  income  next  year  will  be  down  some  $600  million, 
mostly  because  of  lower  wheat  prices  which  result  from  the  decision  made 
in  the  referendum  held  last  May.    This  is  a  problem  which  concerns  me  deeply, 
as  it  did  President  Kennedy  and  as  it  does  President  Johnson.    I  have  dis- 
cussed this  problem  with  farmers  in  every  section  of  the  country,  most 
recently  in  a  series  of  Report  and  Review  meetings.    These  meetings  indicate 
to  me  that  four  out  of  five  farmers  want  some  kind  of  wheat  program  to  re- 
place the  low  price  supports  coming  into  effect  next  year. 
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I  talked  with  President  Johnson  last  veek  about  the  wheat  situation, 
and  he  indicated  then  his  strong  feelings  that  a  wheat  program  will  be 
necessary.    He  said  the  program  must  be  one  the  Congress  will  pass... that 
it  must  keep  costs  in  line  and  bring  surpluses  down.    It  is  clear  that  the 
Congress  is  more  receptive  to  a  wheat  program  than  it  would  have  been  last 
spring  —  but  it  is  also  clear  that  unified  farm  support  will  be  necessary 
in  a  Congress  where  urban  representatives  predominate. 

Community  Programs 

The  second  leg  of  the  policy  seat  are  those  programs  which  relate 
to  the  rural  community       primarily  those  involved  in  the  Eural  Areas 
Development  program.    This  program  is  the  first  coherent  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  no  commodity  program  will  provide  all  of  the  children  now  growing 
up  in  rural  America  with  the  opportunity  for  a  job  if  they  wish  to  stay  in 
their  home  community.    The  fact  that  70  percent  of  those  who  left  rural 
America  during  the  1950 's  were  21  years  old  and  younger  is  a  stark  reminder 
of  the  serious  problem  facing  rural  communities  everywhere.    RAD  also  recog- 
nizes that  no  commodity  program  will  provide  adequate  incomes  for  farmers 
on  less  than  adequate  farms.    Other  means  are  needed  to  enable  these  farmers 
to  acquire  adequate  size  farms  or  to  develop  other  and  more  profitable  uses 
for  their  land  and  water  resources  in  combination  with  a  farming  operation. 

Here  in  the  GTA  area,  RAD  can  be  seen  in  recreation  farms  and 
farms  combining  recreation  with  crops,  in  new  rural  housing  construction, 
in  community  water  system  loans,  in  new  and  expanded  industries  in  rural 
areas  and  in  expanded  watershed  developments. 
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Through  RAD,  we  seek  to  encourage  the  use  of  land,  and  not  to 
idle  it.    We  seek  to  make  use  of  rural  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
city  resident  for  outdoor  recreation       for  space  and  green  lands  and 
to  provide  the  rural  community  with    new  income  opportunities.  Vie  oppose  the 
philosophy  which  would  drive  people  off  the  land  when  there  is  so  much  need 
for  all  the  goo*  and  services  which  land  and  people  can  provide. 

Trade  and  Aid 

The  third  leg  of  agriculture's  policy  seat  —  trade  and  aid 
holds  the  key  to  the  problems  which  neither  commodity  nor  community  programs 
can  reach  —  and  that  is  to  find  the  markets  to  match  the  productivity  of 
the  farmer. 

You  want  to  produce,  and  we  want  to  sell.    We  know  that  the  domes- 
tic market  for  food  will  grow  only  as  fast  as  our  population  increases ...  and 
farm  productivity  is  outrunning  population  today  and  will  do  so  as  far  as 
we  can  see  into  the  future. 

This  means  \ie  must  reach  out  for  new  markets,  and  strengthen  our 
position  in  present  world  markets.    It  means  we  are  going  out  aggressively 
to  sell.    It  means  that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  going  to  be  a  residual 
supplier,  and  we  are  developing  a  strong,  hard-hitting  market  development 
program  to  back  up  our  promise.    Currently  we  maintain  two  permanent  food 
trade  centers  overseas,  and  we  are  cooperating  with  over  hO  commodity 
groups  and  trade  associations  which  are  working  to  develop  markets  in 
over  50  nations.    Earlier  this  month  the  Department  sponsored  the  largest 
overseas  food  exhibition  in  history  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  response  was 
very  enthusiastic  from  both  American  exporters  and  European  consumers. 

(more)  USDA  iaii7-63 
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We  chose  Amsterdam  because  of  its  location  within  the  Common 
Market,  a  $1.1  billion  market  for  the  food  and  fiber  produced  by  the 
American  farmer.    We  have  seen  our  efficient  poultry  producers  denied 
access  to  this  market,  and  we  are  fearful  of  what  could  happen  if  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  also  are  denied  access. 

President  Kennedy  was  determined  to  fight  hard  for  fair  access 
to  these  markets,  and  President  Johnson  will  be  as  tough  and  as  detemiined. 
We  intend  to  take  every  possible  step  to  insure  that  export  sales  will  con- 
tinue... and  will  increase.    What  we  seek  is  a  guarantee  of  fair  access  to 
our  historic  markets,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  in  these  markets. 

As  we  seek  to  encourage  more  liberal  trade  policies  in  agricul- 
ture —  as  we  must  if  the  wheat  fanner  is  going  to  find  the  markets  he 
needs  —  we  must  buy  if  we  expect  to  sell.    We  must  be  willing  to  practice 
what  we  preach.    I  believe  we  have  thus  far,  for  we  currently  import  farm 
products  worth  over  $2  billion  each  year  which  compete  with  our  own  domes- 
tic producers. 

But  we  do  hear  from  tine  to  time  from  those  who  want  to  raise 
barriers  to  outside  competition.    We  cannot  insist,  however,  that  others 
lower  trade  barriers  while  we    raise  them  here  at  home.    Particularly  in 
recent  days  we  hear  that  beef  imports  are  causing  the  current  low  market 
price  level,  and  that  we  should  protect  the  cattleman.    There  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  a  short-term  over -expansion  in  fed  beef  —  too  many  steers 
on  the  range,  too  many  fed  steers  in  feeder  pens,  too  many  overweight 
steers  sent  to  slaughter  —  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  current  market 
situation.    Imports    do  have  an  effect,  but  it  is  far  less  significeint 
than  current  overproduction. 
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We  could,  however,  in  this  situation,  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  we  are  willing  to  give  what  we  ask  in  return  —  and  that  is  fair 
competitive  access.    We  could,  for  example,  seek  to  negotiate  a  guaranteed 
access  to  a  share  of  the  U.S.  market  —  together  with  a  share  of  its 
growth  —  for  those  nations  exporting  beef  to  us. 

I  am  confident  that  if  we  bargain  effectively  and  act  fairly 
ourselves,  we  will  continue  to  have  fair  access  to  world  markets.    If  we 
do,  then  we  must  also  be  prepared  to  be  competitive  in  those  markets  — 
competitive  in  both  price  and  quality.    In  this  regard,  there  is  today  a 
deep  concern  about  our  grade  standards,  particularly  those  for  wheat. 
Farm  leaders  of  great  integrity  and  of  deep  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer  have  strongly  differing    opinions  as  to  the  need  to  tighten 
our  wheat  standards.    Public  hearings  have  been  held  in  four  places  around 
the  country  on  this  question,  and  opinion  is  sharply  divided.    As  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  I  soon  must  make  a  decision.    That  decision  will  be  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  made  in  the  best  interest  of  the  American  farmer  and  of  the 
trade  that  serves  him  and  the  Nation  so  well. 

These  questions,  and  the  concern  over  the  direction  of  world  trade 
policies,  should  not  obscure  the  real  accomplishments  of  the  efforts  to 
expand  trade.    We  anticipate  that  19^3  will  be  a  banner  year  for  farm  ex- 
ports.   If  the  Russian  wheat  sales  materialize,     farm  exports  could  exceed 
$6  billion. . .and,  in  any  event,  exports  are  going  to  come  close  to  that 
mark.    Considering  that  the  previous  record  was  $5'1  billion,  I963  marks  a 
decisive  step  forward. 
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But,  important  as  this  progress  is,  the  real  future  export  markets 
for  America's  growing  agricultural  production  will  be  determined  by  how 
rapidly  the  developing  nations  can  achieve  full  commercial  status  as  trading 
partners.    If  India,  for  example,  which  now  has  a  per  capita  income  of 
hardly  more  than  $6o  a  year,  were  to  achieve  a  ten- fold  expansion  in  that 
figure,  there  would  be  65O  million  new  consumers  to  whom  we  could  offer  to 
sell  our  food.    Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  not  able  to  buy 
all  the  food  they  need  today.    One  day  they  will  be  good  customers  if  we  are 
willing  to  help  them  improve  their  economy  so  they  can  buy  from  us. 

It  is  critical  that  the  American  people,  including  the  farmer, 
grasp  the  dynamic  potential  which  a  combined  program  of  trade  and  aid  in 
agriculture  offers  to  our  economic  interests  and  to  our  dreams  of  a  world 
of  peaceful  nations. 

However,  before  the  developing  nations  can  become  strong  and  stable 
trading  partners,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  developed  nations  in  the 
years  ahead  provide  a  voliane  of  food  aid  which  will  be  substantially 
greater  than  is  generally  realized. 

We  have,  through  the  Food  for  Peace  program,  sought  to  fill  the 
food  deficit  which  exists  today  in  the  developing  nations.    This  deficit 
is  generally  a  nutritional  gap,  or  the  difference  between  what  these  nations 
can  produce  and  the  need  of  the  people  for  an  adequate  diet.    However,  as 
these  nations  progress,  a  second  type  of  food  deficit  arises  —  an  economic, 
or  growth,  deficit.     It  results  as  income  levels  improve,  and  the  demand 
for  food  exceeds  the  bare  nutritional  needs... and  it  is  far  greater  in 
volume  than  the  amount  needed  for  minimum  diets. 
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The  danger  of  this  economic  food  deficit  is  in  its  inflationary- 
impact  as  increased  purchasing  power  flows  against  inadequate  food  supplies. 
And  inflation  can  destroy  economic  growth  and  the  promise  of  higher  levels 
of  living. 

This  economic  deficit  —  which  we  estimate  will  reach  $25.6  billion 
by  1980  —  can  be  met  in  part  by  increased  commercial  trade,  but  almost 
$15  billion  will  have  to  be  met  through  a  food  aid  program.    Thus,  only  a 
combination  of  trade  and  aid  will  provide  the  answer,  for  if  the  developing 
nations  are  to  trade  they  will  need  to  grow  economically. . .and  this  growth, 
in  turn,  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  food  aid.    The  strategy  of  food  aid, 
then,  is  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  developing  nations ... and  to  the  need 
for  adequate  markets  for  the  highly  developed  nations. 

We  have  set  out  to  create  new  markets  with  a  clear  policy  of 
trade  and  aid. . .  just  as  we  have  set  out  to  move  the  rural  economy  ahead  with 
community-wide  programs  and  to  strengthen  the  marketing  muscle  of  the 
farmer  through  better  commodity  programs. 

The  effectiveness  of  those  policies,  and  the  progress  which  can 
flow  from  them,  will  depend  not  only  on  how  well  they  are  carried  out  by  the 
Government,  but  also  on  how  well  they  are  understood  and  how  strongly  they 
are  supported  by  those  who,  like  yourself,  stand  to  gain  most  directly  from 
than. 

President  Johnson,  in  these  trying  days,  has  called  us  all  to 
action... not  just  the  executive  agencies. . .not  just  the  Congress. . .but 
all  of  us  "to  continue  the  forward  thrust  of  America." 

With  your  help,  and  only  with  your  help,  can  we  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  said  today  (Dec.  ih)  that 

7 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  preparing  to  lead  a  crusade  against  the  causes  of 
rural  poverty. 


He  spoke  at  an  awards  luncheon  for  outstanding  community  development 
work  sponsored  by  an  l8-county  Agricultural  Development  Council  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina. 

"During  the  thousand  days  of  his  Presidency,  John  F.  Kennedy  had  been 
assembling  the  forces  for  a  crusade  against  the  causes  of  poverty  in  rural  America. 
One  of  his  last  acts,  in  fact,  was  to  create  a  Rural  Development  Committee  of 
cabinet  officers  with  the  instructions  that  all  possible  resources  of  the  entire 
government  should  be  directed  to  help  the  people  of  rural  America  build  a  better 
life  for  themselves.** 

"President  Johnson  has  made  poverty  his  number  one  target,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  lead  a  crusade  to  stamp  out  its  causes.    He  is  fully  aware  that  over 
half  the  poverty  in  this  country  today  can  be  found  in  rural  America,  and  he  has  given 
Rural  Areas  Development  a  top  priority  in  his  program  to  keep  America  moving  ahead." 

Secretary  Freeman  said  that  the  Rural  Areas  Development  program  in  his 
Department  is  a  massive  effort  to  "revitalize  and  reinvest  rural  America  with 
new  opportunity,"  and  is  centered  around  three  major  goals: 

*  Improved  farm  income,  including  an  expansion  of  world  markets 

for  American  agriculture.     "Agriculture  is  a  $U0  billion  market  for 

the  rural  community  and  the  Nation  --  and  it  will  grow  larger." 

Bxcerpts  of  remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  annual 
awards  limcheon  of  the  (Agricultural  Development  Council,  Asheville  City  Auditorium, 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  December  ik,  Noon  (EST).  
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*  New  job  and  income  opportunities  for  the  fanner  and  for  all  rural 
residents  by  developing  new  uses  for  rural  resources. 

*  Improving  and  upgrading  the  services  and  facilities  of  rural  America. 

The  Secretary  emphasized  that  while  the  major  focus  for  rural  develop- 
ment would  be  through  the  USDA,  other  Departments  and  agencies  would  participate 
actively  in  the  effort. 

Secretary  Freeman  congratulated  the  winners  of  the  community  improvement 
competition,  and  noted  that  133  communities  were  participating  in  the  l8-county 
development  program  which  had  begun  with  three  communities  in  1950. 

"The  success  of  the  Asheville  experiment  proves  several  points  often  over 
looked  by  other  areas  and  regions  seeking  to  speed  the  growth  of  their  economy," 
the  Secretary  said. 

"First,  don't  neglect  the  resources  you^ave  at  home.    Even  the  areas  of 
most  limited  opportunity  have  resources  that  local  leadership  of  skill  and 
determination  can  develop.    Too  often  a  community  will  put  all  its  eggs  in  one 
basket  and  try  to  solve  its  problem  by  running  around  the  country  soliciting  one 
industry  at  the  ejcpense  of  other  needs. 

"Don't  overlook  what  is  available  at  home  —  land  and  water  for  recrea- 
tion, a  local  product  that  can  be  developed  with  patience  into  an  industry 
providing  new  jobs,  or  forest  and  wood  products, 

"Second,  more  local  business,  better  markets,  increased  recreation  emd 

tourism  together  with  more  efficient  farms  are  all  a  product  of  a  better 

community.    A  good  community  is  made  up  of  many  little  things  which  quickly  add 

up  to  more  opportunity  for  all  its  citizens.    The  success  of  the  development 

program  in  western  North  Carolina  is  an  effective  demonstration  of  this," 
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Secretary  Freeman  cited  these  examples  of  the  community  development 
program  in  western  North  Carolina. 

*  Neat,  well  ordered  communities.     "To  some  people,  the  effort  to  en- 
courage home  improvements,  or  the  painting  and  modernization  of  churches,  or  the 
cleaning  up  of  cemeteries  and  the  rebuilding  of  Main  Street  may  seem  unimportant. 
But  an  attractive  community  and  area  becomes  a  preferred  place  in  which  to  work 
and  to  live  —  and  a  place  worth  the  investment  of  time  and  skill  and  capital  to 
see  it  grow  and  prosper . " 

*  Adequate  supplies  of  pure  water,  together  with  modern  sewage  disposal. 
"Two  years  ago  the  existence  of  Pfeiffer  College,  near  Albemarle,  N.C.,  was 
threatened  because  there  was  no  dependable  source  of  water.    Almost  every  year 

a  water  shortage  meant  that  classes  had  to  be  suspended  until  the  on-campus  well 
and  reservoir  had  time  to  fill  up.    The  USDA,  through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, made  a  $500,000  loan  to  enable  the  community  water  association  in 
Albemarle  to  extend  a  water  main  to  the  college  and  to  three  nearby  towns. 
Because  the  water  supply  is  now  dependable,  the  college  is  being  expanded  and  a 
new  industry  providing  300  jobs  is  being  established  as  well." 

*  Adequate  hospital  facilities  to  insure  adequate  medical  care.  "I  am 
especially  impressed  by  the  families  of  Balsam  Grove  community  in  Transylvania 
county  who  contributed  some  ^4-0,000  hours  of  their  labor  to  build  a  hospital. 

"I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  in  support  of  the  bill  to 
extend  hospital  care  insurance  to  all  persons  65  and  older.    You  may  ask  why  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  testify  for  a  non-agricultural  bill.    My  answer 
is  that  the  health  needs  of  older  rural  Americans  are  so  great  that  this  alone 
would  justify  the  enactment  of  the  hospital  service  insurance  program. 

(more)  USDA  k2k7-63 


"Rural  Americans  for  a  long  time  have  had  the  short  end  of  the  stick 
as  far  as  medical  care  is  concerned       and  in  many  communities  this  situation 
has  been  getting  worse.    For  one  thing,  farm  and  rural  areas  have  more  older 
people  proportionately  than  do  urban  areas.    For  another  thing,  their  financial 
resources  are  smaller. 

"Only  one  in  three  older  rural  people,  for  example,  have  some  form  of 
hospital  insurance,  and  three  out  of  four  older  farm  residents  have  no  hospital 
insurance  at  all. 

"For  every  100,000  people  living  in  metropolitan  areas,  there  were  133 
physicians  in  1959  —  but  there  were  only  75  physicians  for  every  100,000  persons 
living  in  rural  areas, 

"Rural  areas  also  have  had  fewer  hospital  beds  available,  although  this 
has  improved  a  great  deal  since  World  War  Two.    We  must  continue  this  progress. 
You  can  trace  a  goodf  deal  of  improvement  to  the  Hill-Burton  Act  of  19^6  which 
had  provisions  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  modern  hospitals  so  that  all 
people,  regardless  of  address,  could  have  ready  access  to  general  hospital  care. 

"Some  two-thirds  of  the  beds  in  general  hospitals  built  with  Hill-Burton 
aid  are  In  small  towns  and  cities.    Nearly  one-third  of  the  hospitals  built  with 
Federal  aid  are  in  communities  of  fewer  than  2,500  people. 

"Besides  the  general  hospitals,  about  half  of  the  public  health  centers 
built  with  Hill-Burton  aid  are  located  in  small  communities.    Small  communities 
have  also  been  able  to  qualify  for  assistance  in  the  building  or  improvement  of 
nursing  homes  and  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers. 

"It  seems  plain  to  me  that  the  inability  of  many  older  people  to  afford 
the  hospital  care  they  need  has  had  the  effect  of  inhibiting  the  improvement  of 
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health  services  in  rural  commiinities .    A  hospital  care  insurance  program  by 

providing  for  the  hospital  costs  of  older  Americans  will  enable  rural 

communities  to  afford  better  hospital  care  for  all  its  citizens. 

"This  is  an  important  point  that  is  often  overlooked.  Extending 
hospital  insurance  coverage  to  all  persons  65  and  older,  whether  or  not  they 
are  covered  by  social  security,  will  help  to  strengthen  hospital  services  for 
the  whole  community.    It  will  hasten  the  time  when  rural  communities  reach  a 
parity  of  health  services  with  their  city  brethren." 

The  Secretary  also  stressed  that  the  building  of  community  centers 
in  over  60  rural  communities,  the  improving  and  landscaping  of  roadsides,  the 
building  and  modernizations  of  homes  plus  countless  other  projects  is  helping 
to  eliminate  the  scarcity  of  opportunity  in  western  North  Carolina. 

"And,  based  on  yo\ir  experience,  we  are  better  able  to  help  other  areas 
around  the  Nation  to  follow  the  example  which  you  have  set.    And,  through 
the  crusade  against  the  causes  of  poverty,  we  also  can  be  of  more  help  to  you 
in  your  programs." 

He  cited  these  programs : 

*  Recreation  development  loans,  of  which  seven  have  already  been 
made  to  individuals  and  associations  in  North  Carolina. 

*  Technical  Assistance  in  recreation  development,  where  USDA 
personnel  have  assisted  387  farmers  to  establish  one  or  more 
recreation  projects  on  their  farms  and  are  helping  19^  others, 

*  Watershed  development  to  conserve  soil  and  water  resources, 
where  in  North  Carolina  there  have  been  12  authorized  for  planning, 
nine  authorized  for  construction  and  four  completed  since  January  1961. 

(more)  USDA  h2kJ-63 


*  Rural  housing,  where  the  Department  has  provided  more  than 
$16  million  for  housing  loans  in  fiscal  1963  in  North  Carolina. 

"These  are  only  some  of  the  programs  which  are  available  to  the  rural 
community  if  it  has  the  ability  and  desire  to  use  them.    RAD  can  provide  re- 
sources which  otherwise  might  not  be  available,  but  it  cannot  provide  the  will 
or  the  desire  or  the  leadership  to  put  these  resources  to  use  to  help  the  rural 
community  to  grow.    Only  the  local  people  can  do  that." 
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Freeman  Says  Management,  Administrative  Improvements  Beginning  to  Pay  Dividends: 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  said  today  that  current  levels 
of  Department  services  would  cost  ^k^  to  $50  million  more  if  performed  with 
techniques  in  use  in  I960. 

He  indicated  that  administrative  reforms  and  management  improvements 
initiated  since  I960  are   beginning  to  pay  dividends  in  cost  savings  and  reduced 
personnel  requirements, 

"It's  a  little  like  losing  weight/'  Secretary  Freeman    noted.  "We've 
been  able  to  save  a  million  dollars  her^,  three  million  dollars  there,  $500,000 
there  and  $150,000  here.    Gradually  these  savings  add  up. 

"These  improvements  will  be  reflected  noticeably  in  the  fiscal  1965 
budget  and  increasingly  in  succeeding  budgets.    We  have  made  about  20  years  of 
progress  in  fiscal  and  personnel  management  over  the  past  three  years,  and 
the  modernization  program  is  just  beginning." 

The  Secretary  said  the  three  main  areas  of  emphasis  are  improved  manage- 
ment practices,  new  management  techniques  and  consolidations  and  reorganizations, 

"We  can,  however,  expect  the  demand  for  public  services  to  increase  as 
long  as  our  population  grows  and  as  long  as  we  demand  increasingly  more  from 
our  limited  resources,"    he  declared.     "But  we  will  be  able  to  meet  these 
demands  at  rock  bottom  cost  by  alert,  economy -minded  administration  using  new 
management  techniques  and  machines. 
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"In  soil  conservation,  for  example,  h'J  million  acres  of  land  have 
been  added  for  service  through  new  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  districts, 
although  we  have  368  fewer  man    years  to  assist  them  than  we  had  in  I96O. 
Similarly,  since  I960,  we  have  authorized  326  watershed  projects  for 
planning  and  22h  for  operation. 

"These  projects  are  the  best  kind  of  economy  measures.    For  example, 
we  spend  over  $300  million  a  year  dredging  silt  from  our  rivers  and 
harbors .    We  could  keep  this  soil  on  the  land  through  good  conservation 
at  an  annual  cost  of  less  than  $12  million. 

"Or,  take  the  National  Forests,  for  example.    Since  I96O,  the 
number  of  recreation   visits  have  increased  35  percent  while  the  volume 
of  timber  cut  has  jumped  to  a  record  value  of  $13^. U  million,  a  6.2  percent 
increase.    At  the  same  time,  loss  of  timber  due  to  fire  has  declined  by 
90  percent. 

''Administrative  efficiency  to  carry  out  the  high  level  of  work 
performance  required  for  these  and  the  thousand  other  jobs  done  by  USDA 
employees  takes  constant  vigilance  and  attention.    Federal  employees  rank 
among  the  best  when  compared  to  any  public  or  private  agency  in  this 
regard. 

"Efficiency  in  government  was  one  of  the  key  efforts  of  President 
Kennedy,  and  he  gave  constant  attention  to  programs  which  would  keep  costs 
at  a  minimum  and  services  at  a  maximum.    President  Johnson  has  set  a  clear, 
and  firm,  standard  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  service  for  a  dollar  spent. 
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He  is  giving  personal  attention  to  administrative  problems,  and  has  issued 
strong  directives  that  heads  of  Departments  give  as  much  attention  to 
administration  of  programs  as  to  the  programs  themselves." 

Secretary  Freeman  said  USDA  has  actively  promoted  administrative  and 
management  reforms  since  early  I96I,  and  cited  three  major  lines  of  attack: 

^Management  Improvement:    Through  a  self- survey  task  force  system. 
Department  employees  proposed  kQk  projects  to  reduce  costs  and  improve  work 
output,  and  subsequently  suggested  ihj  additional  projects.    Over  200  have  "been 
completed  and  there  are  2k2  stiJJ.  in  process. 

"The  results  of  an  intensive  management  and  administrative  improvement 
program,  when  it  deals  with  all  asepects  of  a  program  up  and  down  the  line, 
often  are  hard  to  measure  in  concrete  form.    In  many  cases,  these  improvements 
take  the  form  of  more  prompt  service  to  the  public  or  a  more  rapid  expansion  in 
services  to  reach  more  people.    However,  there  are  specific  results  at  hand 
to  show  what  has  been  accomplished,"  the  Secretary  said.    He  cited  these  cases: 

In  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  productivity  in  poultry  inspection 
increased  1U.6  percent  per  man  year  in  I963  ccanpared  with  i960  production  rates. 
The  average  number  of  pounds  inspected  per  man  year  increased  from  k,Q  million 
—  to  5.5  million       700,000  more  pounds  per  person  per  year. 

(more ) 
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Productivity  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service's  soil  snapping  program 
increased  8.2  percent  in  1962  compared  vith  I96O.     The  dollar  value  of  this 
increased  productivity  vas  $278,000       enough  to  map  1,000^000  more  acres  in 
1962 . 

A  total  of  $102^000  has  "been  saved  "by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  through  imiorovements  in  the  utilization  of  scientific  research 
personnel,  consolidation  of  research  facilities  and  better  equipment 
utilization. 

With  the  development  of  new  insect  and  rodent  repellent  seed 
coatings,  the  Forest  Service  reforested  37,800  acres  in  I962  through 
direct  seeding  at  an  estimated  saving  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Forest  Service,  by  contracting  small  field  construction  and 
maintenance  jobs  locally,  has  reduced  the  number  of  personnel  in  field 
locations,  as  well  as  the  investment  in  construction  equipment,  and  has 
accelerated  work  schedules.     This  new  policy  has  resulted  in  saving  of 
$1,000,000  yearly. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  by  revamping  its  area  and  work  unit 
inspections,  has  reduced  the  number  of  inspections  from  1,600  to  95  annually 
without  loss  of  efficiency.     Time  valued  at  approximately  $500,000  has  been 
released  for  more  urgent  and  productive  activities. 

A  new  timekeeping  procedure  in  the  Soil  Consei-vabion  Service  resulted 
in  time  valued  at  $i+00,000  being  diverted  fri.ra  paj^erworl:  to  more  useful  services. 
Automatic  data  processing  of  other  papeivork  has  fieed  time  estimated  at  $S00,000 
for  technical  work  with  farmers. 
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Changes  made  by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
in  use  of  aerial  photographs  and  improved  measurement  practices  reduced  costs  by 
an  estimated  $6^0^000  —  which  meant  a  reduction  in  costs  to  the  farmer  who  pays 
for  the  services. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  has  developed  a  method 
for  the  sale  of  large  quantities  of  corn  that  reduces  paperwork  and  has  saved 
over  $1,000,000. 

The  Forest  Service  saved  $150,000  by  integrating  air  attacks  on  fires 
with  the  California  Division  of  Forestry.    Contract  air  tankers  were  reduced  from 
54  to  21. 

■*New  Management  Techniques :    The  revolution  in  management  systems  growing 
from  data  processing  applications  is  being  rapidly  adapted  in  the  Department. 
All  payroll  and  directly  related  accounting  and  personnel  record  keeping  is  being 
centralized  in  one  office,  consolidating  payroll  and  directly  related  work  of  87 
payroll  and  accounting  offices  and  I30  personnel  offices.    About  28,000  employees 
are  now  in  the  new  system,  and  16  payroll  offices  have  been  closed.    As  a  result, 
ikO  employees  have  been  reassigned  to  other  jobs. 

The  Forest  Service,  through  the  use  of  computer  developed  construction  data, 
will  save  an  estimated  $260  per  mile  of  road  construction.    Annual  savings  will 
amount  to  $130,000.     In  another  application,  computer  processing  of  timber  sales 
data  has  cut  costs  in  one  of  ten  regions  by  $50,000  a  year,  and  this  technique  is 
being  extended  to  all  regions. 

A  system  is  being  developed  to  store  and  retrieve  scientific  data  for  re- 
search programs.    Valuable  research  time  now  devoted  to  routine  information 
searches-,  can  be  put  to  more  productive  research  work. 
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■^Reorganization  and  Consolidation:    Measurea"ble  savings,  together  with 
improved  efficiencies,  have  been  made  by  consolidating  common  functions  and 
facilities. 

All  internal  audit  and  investigation  functions  of  the  Department  were  con- 
solidated in  an  Office  of  Inspector  General  in  June  I962  to  provide  more  effective 
use  of  manpower  together  with  tighter  review  and  appraisal  services  to  all  levels 
of  Department  management. 

In  February  19^3 ^  management  services  of  I7  offices  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  were  consoldiated  into  one  centralized  Office  of  Management  Services. 

A  management  appraisal  of  che  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  in  late 
1961  resulted  in  changes  of  organization  and  procedure  which  provided  savings  of 
$230,000  in  space  rentals  and  manpower  costs. 

In  November  I962,  a  major  reorganization  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 

i 

and  Conservation  Service  enabled  the  agency  to  reduce  its  administrative  budget 
hy  $3 '7  million.    The  agency  was  able  as  a  result  to  ask  the  Congress  to  reduce  its  ! 
budget  requests  for  the  current  fiscal  year.     Three  major  field  offices  were  closed 
and  grain  loan  accounting  activities  were  consolidated,  reducing  manpower  require- 
ments by  the  equivalent  of  kOO  employees.  1 

Agency  field  offices  at  the  State  and  county  levels  are  being  consolidated 

to  provide  "one- stop"  service  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  provide  the  economies 

of  centralized  management  and  housekeeping.     Offlros  in  p6  n+.at./^c;  and  1,297  I 

counties  have  been  consolidated.  \ 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
/    Office  of  the  Secretary 

b^5>V)^  ^-2>  Washington,  December  31,  I963 

For  A.M.  Release  January  2 

New  Year's  Message  From  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

The  New  Year  finds  rurai  America  faced  with  two  broad  and  interrelated  problems 
that  must  be  the  concern  of  every  citizen  interested  in  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
These  a.re  the  problems  of  (1)  farm  income  that  is  still  unfairxy  low,  and  (2)  the 
existence  of  conditions  of  deep  rura^  poverty  affecting  more  than  15  million 
Americans,  both  farm  and  non-farm  peopie. 
[vV  While  net  farm  income  has  been  generally  higher  than  was  the  case  in  most  of 

the.  middle  and  late  1950's,  the  farmer's  return  is  still  not  what  it  must  be  if 
agriculture  is  to  share  fully  in  American  prosperity.     I  am  especially  concerned 
by  the  prospect  of  a  decline  in  net  farm  income  in  I964  unless  successful  action 
is  taken  to  prevent  this.     I  am  hopefui  that  new  wheat  legislation  can  be  put  into 
effect,  and  that  this  will  forestall  a  decline  in  income  to  wheat  growers  which 
without  legislation  would  amount  to  a.n  estimated  j.oss  of  ip600  million.     Ive  are  also 
hopeful  that  new  cotton  legislation  will  be  enacted  --  and  new  legislation  for 
dairy  products  and  certain  other  commodities  will  be  under  consideration. 

Special  wheat  programs  in  1962  and  I963  --  along  with  successful  programs 
for  feed  grains  and  needed  adjustments  in  price  supports  for  other  commodities  -- 
have  improved  the  farmer's  income  situation  a.bove  lyGo.     The  rise  in  farm  income 
has,  in  the  past  three  years,  put  $2.3  billion  of  realized  net  income  into  farmers' 
pockets  above  what  they  would  have  received  if  net  income  had  stayed  at  the  1960 
level. 

In  realized  gross  farm  income,  farmers  have  received  since  I96O  around  $8 
billion  above  what  they  would  have  received  if  income  had  not  improved  during  the 
past  three  years.    Virtually  all  of  this  $8  billion  represents  a  gain  for  rural 
business        either  in  dollars  spent  for  production  goods  such  as  farm  equipment  or 
in  dollars  spent  by  farmers  for  family  living. 
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As  the  programs  in  feed  grains  and  wheat  have  improved  farm  income,  so  have 
they  produced  welcome  savings  to  the  taxpayer.    The  enactment  of  these  programs 
reversed  a  10-year  rising  tide  of  grain  stocks  owned  by  the  pubxic  and,  after 
program  costs  are  deducted,  will  provide  net  savings  of  ultimately  about  $1.8 
billion.     Investment  in  grain  stocks  has  been  reduced  from  nearly  $7*6  billion  to 
about  $4.8  billion  since  the  end  of  i960. 

Fairness  requires  that  this  progress  toward  better  farm  income  and  continued 
savings  to  the  taxpayer  be  maintained.    The  American  farmer  is  deserving  of  a 
better  shake  in  the  economy       especially  in  view  of  his  unparalleled  success  in 
providing  for  the  needs  of  his  fellow  Americans  as  wel±  as  for  millions  of  other 
people  around  the  .world.    Americans  not  only  eat  better  than  ever  before  with 
assured  quality  and  safety        they  actually  eat  more  cheaply  in  terms  of  the  share 
of  consumer  incomes  spent  for  food.    American  families  spend  only  19  percent  of 
their  take -home  pay  for  food       a  record  low  for  any  country  at  any  time  in  history. 

Farmers  have  performed  this  miracle  in  a  period  of  rising  production  costs 
by  becoming  ever  more  efficient.    V^e  thought,  for  example,  that  agriculture  was 
efficient  in  19^+0;  yet  if  farmers  had  not  increased  their  efficiency  since  19^, 
our  national  food  bill  would  be  about  $17  billion  higher  than  it  is  now  —  about 
$300  a  year  extra  per  U.  S.  family.    This  dramatizes  the  need  for  growing  efficiency 
in  fanning  —  and  the  need  for  helping  those  farmers  who  are  still  producing  at 
the  19^  efficiency  level  or  lower. 

Related  to  the  farm  income  problem  but  with  much  wider  ramifications  --  is 
the  general  problem  of  rurax  poverty.  The  existence  of  deep  pockets  of  rural  need 
is  something  that  must  not  be  tolerated  by  the  greatest  nation  in  history.  Yet  it 
exists  —  in  terms  of  poor  people  both  in  agriculture  and  in  smail  towns  and  rural 
communities  that  have  been  by-passed  in  the  march  of  prosperity. 

Almost  half  of  the  Nation's  farm  operator  families  --  or  some  1.6  million 

families       have  en  income  from  all  sources  of  less  than  $3,000.     Neariy  2.9  million 
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rural  non-farm  families  suffer  the  same  underprivileged  status.    And  probably 
three-fourths  of  some  8CO,000  rural  families  whose  main  source  of  income  is  farm 
vage  work  have  family  incomes  below  the  poverty  level.     Thus,  more  than  15  million 
rural  Americans  j.ive  under  conditions  of  poverty. 

\^e  have  made  some  important  gains  in  I963  through  programs  directed  at  this 
problem.    An  estimated  110,000  permanent  jobs  were  created  in  rural  America  in 
1963  under  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Program_,  which  helps  local  people  use 
Federal  and  State  programs  to  supplement  their  own  resources  in  creating  new 
opportunity.     These  jobs  were  created  through  the  initiative  of  more  than  75^000 
private  citizens  working  on  2,28^1-  RAD  committees  to  develop  projects  ranging  from 
recreation  enterprises  to  improved  housing  and  a  variety  of  community  facilities. 
In  addition  to  the  permanent  jobs,  U8^,C00  man-months  of  temporary  construction 
employment  were  provided  by  Accelerated  Public  v^orks,  rural  housing,  and  watershed 
programs       all  a  part  of  RAD. 

In  19^3^  "the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  rural  housing  loans  to  provide 
new  or  improved  housing  for  46,000  i*ural  people  --  tripj.ing  in  dollar  volume  the 
loans  made  in  I960.     Included  "were  loans  to  provide  homes  for  about  1,000  older 
rural  people  under  the  new  provisions  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962. 

The  volume  of  new  ruraj.  electric  loans  has  gone  up  more  than  50  percent  in 
three  years.     The  numoer  01  water  system  loans  has  been  increased  nine-fold. 
Nearly  ^-0,000  rural  peopi^e  wil_  soon  be  served  by  modern  water  systems  for  the  first 
time  as  the  result  of  loans  during  fiscal  I963  to  finance  coinm-Linity  water  systems 
in  ±35  rural  communities.     The  small  watershed  program  has  been  expanded  --  with 
itinds  boosted  I70  percent  above  l>'6o.     Projects  now  may  include  water  for  municipal 
and  industrial  use  and  for  recreational  development. 

In  addition,  a.  number  of  nev/  and  enlarged  programs  will  be  announced  in  the 

near  future,  aimed  at  rural  renewal,  better  rural  housing,  improved  water  systems, 

and  other  community  facilities.    All  of  these  efforts,  and  many  more,  will  be 
channeled  toward  brir^ging  rural  America  into  the  mainstream  of  American  prosperity. 
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